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Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


GEORGIAN  SILVER 


4k 


A  very  fine  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  oval  with  reeded  wires  and  bright  cut  engraving.     Made  by  Peter  and  Anne  Bateman  in  1793/6. 
Consisting  of  Coffee-pot,  Teapot,  Bachelor  Teapot,  Sugar  and  Cream  Baskets  and  Milk  Jug.    Wt.  76  ozs.  17  dwts. 


RADE  ENQUIRIES 
WELCOMED 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON  Ltd. 

15  NORTON  FOLGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2,  ENGLAND 

DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS:   42/4  WEST  48TH  STREET 


AND  AT 
328  9  CORISTINE  BUILDING 
MONTREAL 


Telephone:  BRyant  9-6755 


A  rare  and  splendid  Basket  of  perfect  proportions,  round  with  bold  gadroon 
borders.  Made  by  John  Parker  and  Ed.  Wakelin  of  London  in  1774.  Standing 
4  in.  high,  with  a  top  dia.  of  IIJ  in.  Fine  contemporary   Coat  of  Arms. 

Wt.  34  ozs.  8  dwts. 

\  set  of  four  magnificent  classical  figure  Candlesticks,  bead  borders,  with  hollow  fluted  bases  and  columns.  Made  by  John  Parker  of  London  in  1799    Standing  16  in.  high 

Wt.  1 62  ozs. 


Details,  upper 
shelf : 

Geo.  Ill  Silver  Tray, 
15 ins.,  1782.  £50 

Geo.  Ill  Set  of  Two 
Jugs,  Sugar  and 
Cream    -  £100 


Details,  below  : 

Geo.  I  Covered 
Tankard,  1721. 
25  ozs.     -  £40 

Geo.  II  Coffee, 
1755.    25  ozs. 

£32  10s. 

Geo.  II  Covered 
Tankard,  1736. 
24  ozs.   £27  10s. 

Chas.  II  Porringer, 
1660.  7  ozs.  £55 

Anne  Porringer. 
1706.  10 ozs.  £45 

Geo.  I  Child's  Can, 
1718.  Under 

4  ozs.     -  £12 

Geo.  II  Bleeding 
Bowl.  1  733, 
Under  7 ozs.  £50 

Geo.  Ill  Taper 
Holder,  1791. 
Fine  York  marks 
£10  10s. 

Geo.  I  Bleeding 
Bowl,     1  722. 

5  ozs.  -  £52  10s. 

Geo.  II  Child's 
Can,  1759.  £7  7s. 


after  having  again  been  damaged  by  enemy  action 
since  their  announcement  on  the  back  page  of  JUNE 
CONNOISSEUR,  have  now  tidied  the  shop  up  as 
well  as  possible  in  the  circumstances  and  invite 
American  enquiries.    They  are  still  carrying  on  at 
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An  authoritative  booklet  on  London  Hall  Marks  with  illustrations  of  the  Marks  will  be  sent  free  to 

American  enquirers  upon  application 
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AN  OLD  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  SCENE 
FROM  THE  WATER  COLOUR  DRAWING 
BY  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON  :  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  MR.  E.  PETER  JONES 


FRANCE'S  DEBT  TO  BRITISH  ART 

PART  II 

By  F.   GORDON  ROE 


CENTRAL  PORTION  OF  THE  RETABLE  FROM  THORNHA.M  PARVA  CHURCH,  SUFFOLK  :  ENGLISH,  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 


NO  theory  that  the  tradition  of  English 
art  completely  changed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion can  be  successfully  sustained.  That 
tradition  knew,  or  was  to  know,  both  loss  and 
gain;  but  we  must  not  forget  that,  even  in 
countries  still  adhering  to  the  Roman  obedience, 
religious  pictures  were  already  beginning  to 
assimilate  more  to  what  we  should  now  describe 
as  the  subject  composition,  and  gradually  losing 
something  of  that  almost  abstract  devotional 
appeal  characteristic  of  the  Thornham  Parva 
Retable  and  numerous  other  Primitives.  While 
admitting  that  the  'fleshiness'  of  certain  forms 
of  post-mediaeval  painting  was  heralded  in  such 
works  as  Jean  Fouquet's  disquieting  Vierge  a 
VEnfant,  we  must  also  admit  that  not  every 
Crucifixion  or  Deposition  of  the  Rubens  or  Van 
Dyck  order  possesses  the  high  majesty  and  deep 
feeling  of  Sir  Anthony's  illustrious  Christ  en 
croix,  which  is,  like  the  Founu^t,  at  Antwerp. 

9 


The  Renaissance  did  more  than  the  Reforma- 
tion to  remodel  the  aesthetic  face  of  Europe. 
'There  is  a  far  greater  contrast  between  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  than  between  Renaissance 
and  Baroque.  The  Italian  Renaissance  sought 
a  new  point  of  departure  and  did  away  with 
what  had  been  valued  by  Gothic  art.'* 

Despite  the  hideous  excesses  of  the  more 
rabid  Reformers,  it  is  demonstrable  that  Eng- 
lish art  was  a  good  deal  less  affected  by  the 
Reformation  movement  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. When  Mr.  Miles  F.  de  Montmorency 
wrote:  'The  art  of  the  miniature  portrait  on 
ivory,  vellum,  or  card  evolved  from  that  of  the 
miniature-illustrator  of  the  illuminated  manu- 
script, but  it  is  much  more  limited,' f  he  re- 
ferred primarily  to  a  limitation  of  subject  ma- 
terial. But  even  this  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. 

*  Werner  Weisbach:  Spanish  Baroque  Art  (1941),  p.  2. 
f  A  Short  History  of  Painting  in  England,  p.  47. 
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In  its  fancy,  Hilliard's  famous  Portrait  of  a  Man, 
leaning  against  a  tree  (Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum) is  almost  as  much  a  subject  as  anything 
else;  while  the  fact  that  Elizabethan  painting 
knew  other  forms  than  portraiture  needs  next  to 
no  demonstration.  The  wall  paintings  of  the 
Story  of  Tobit  in  the  'White  Swan'  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  frescoes  assigned  to  circa  1555,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  some  quarter  of  a  century  later 
in  date,  show  clear  traces  of  the  lingering  touch 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  despite  their  contemporary 
details. 

Persistent  links  with  the  past  survived  in  vari- 
ous of  our  arts  and  crafts,  though  merely  a 
handful  of  them  can  be  noticed  here.  In  wood- 
work, for  instance,  so  purely  mediaeval — if  late 
mediaeval — a  conception  as  the  linenfold  is 
known  to  have  been  fashioned  even  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century* ;  the 
slab-ended  variety  of  chest  remained  with  us, 
very  unmodishly,  till  a  later  period;  while  a 
certain  familiar  type  of  arched-top  panel,  much 

*  Fred  Roe:  Ancient  Coffers  and  Cupboards,  p.  1 18. 


in  vogue  at  the  junction  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  can  be  accepted  as  an 
instance  of  Gothic  Revivalism.  In  architecture, 
the  case  is  still  stronger.  The  late  fifteenth- 
century  Gothic  of,  say,  Hillesden  Church  in 
Buckinghamshire  is  clearly  related  to  the  Caro- 
lean  Gothic  and  even  to  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
who  so  admired  Hillesden.  But  these  revivals 
(not  forgetting  that  of  Walpole)  were  linked  by 
a  chain  of  buildings  or  isolated  architectural 
details  in  every  century ;  so  much  so  that  one  is 
tempted  to  argue  that  the  Gothic  never  entirely 
expired  in  England,  however  admirable  or  how- 
ever debased  the  forms  in  which  it  survived. 

A  deal  more  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  this 
theory,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
we  need  not  meekly  surrender  the  continuity 
of  English  art.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  certain  internationalism  in 
that  art  was  essentially  a  post-Reformation 
accretion.  One  thing  (among  others)  that  hap- 
pened was  that  France  for  long  ceased  to  loom 
large  on  our  aesthetic  horizon.  True,  we  re- 


CONSTABLE'S  ORIGINAL  STUDY  IN  OIL  FOR  THE  HAY  WAIN  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  :  THE  FINISHED  PICTURE 
BELONGING  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  WAS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1824,    WHERE    IT   RECEDED  A  GOLD  MEDAL 
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FAl'ST  A.XD  MEPHISTOPHELES  :  BY  DELACROIX  :  WALLACE  COLLECTION 


ceived  many  skilled  craftsmen  among  the 
Huguenots  to  whom  we  gave  sanctuary,  but 
these  we  mostly  assimilated.  Such  other  con- 
tacts as  there  were  mainly  centred  in  the  visits 
of  individual  French  artists  to  London;  artists, 
it  may  be  suspected,  who  sometimes  took  away 
with  them  more  than  they  gave.  The  influence 
of  environment  on  sensitive  personalities  is  often 
profound. 

It  may  very  well  have  a  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  remarkable  portrait  of  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 
Though  not  without  misgivings,  this  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  being  by  Nicolas  de  Lar- 
gilliere,  who  more  than  once  visited  England. 
One  difficulty  attending  the  attribution  is  that, 
in  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker's  words,  'the  spirit 
of  the  picture  is  not  French.'*  He  refers  the 
cause  to  Antwerp,  where  Largilliere  studied 
before  he  became  an  assistant  to  Lely  in  Eng- 
land. That  may  be  so;  but  I  see  no  obvious 
reason  why  an  association  with  England,  its 
nationals,  or  those  within  its  borders,  could  not 
cover  the  facts. 

*  Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters,  \  al.     p.  201. 


But  to  recall  all  those  French  artists  who,  like 
Wattcau  in  1719-20,  visited  England,  is  scarce- 
ly to  the  point.  We  are  more  concerned  with 
influences  and  movements,  in  which  connex- 
ion it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Paris, 
the  fount  of  fashion,  has  on  occasion  turned  to 
England  for  sartorial  inspiration.  If,  to  quote 
Mr.  F.  M.  Kelly,  the  so-called  'Watteau  pleat' 
of  the  sack  dress  was  'wholly  foreign  ...  to 
Watteau's  art  and  age,'*  we  find  France  (in 
the  later  seventeen-seventies)  adopting  what 
may  be  called  our  'princess'  dresses  under  the 
name  aerobes  a  V anglaise\  ;  while,  'towards  1780 
a  wave  of  anglomanie  brought  into  France  the 
English  fashion  of  riding  coats  for  women' : 
those  quasi-masculine  garments  so  well  known 
to  us  from  many  a  print  and  picture. %  Nor,  to 
leave  dress  at  that,  need  we  forget  the  interest 
taken  in  other  of  our  activities.  British  prints, 
for  instance,  were  exported  'by  the  thousand' 

*  A  Short  History  of  Costume  and  Armour,  vol.  II,  p.  57. 
f  Op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

X  Historic  Costume  (2nd  ed.),  p.  219. 


THE  ANTIQCARY  :  BY  RICHARD  PARKES  BONINGTON  :  WALLACE  <  OLLN. 
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until  the  Continental  market  was  cut  off  from 
us  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1792.* 

Details  like  these  are  fascinating  and,  in  their 
way,  important;  but  so  much  remains  to  be 
said  about  painting  that  we  had  better  confine 
ourselves  mainly  to  that  subject,  though  with- 
out any  hope  of  exhausting  it.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Britain  be- 
gan to  exercise  so  profound  an  influence  on 
French  painting  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  whole 
trend  of  French  art  was  revolutionized.  Con- 
stable heralded  both  Barbizon  and  the  Im- 
pressionists. 

It  was  in  1824  tnat  tnree  British  (more  pre- 
cisely, English)  artists,  Constable,  Bonington 
and  Copley  Fielding,  were  'gold-medalled'  at 
the  Paris  Salon.  Constable's  Hay  Wain  and 
View  on  the  Stour  f  reacted  on  France  less  as 
pictures  than  as  aesthetic  high  explosive.  Their 
effect  was  shattering.  'In  Millet's  day  and 
Monet's,'  wrote  Mr.  Collins  Baker,  'the  idea 
that  light  and  air  circulate  everywhere  seemed 
a  grand  discovery.  It  was  the  mainspring  of 
Constable's  endeavour.' J  To  some  extent,  this 

*  C.  Reginald  Grundy:  English  Art  in  the  XVIII  Century,  p.  49. 
I  To  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  other  works  sent  by  Con- 
stable to  Paris  between  1824  and  1826  (The  Hon.  Andrew 
Shirley:  Bonington  (1940),  p.  22). 
%  British  Painting,  p.  160. 


A  HORSE  FRIGHTENED  BY  LIGHTNING:  BY  J.  L.  A.  THEODORE  GERICAULT  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


was  foreshadowed  by  certain  seventeenth-cen- 
tury masters  in  the  Low  Countries,  notably  Jan 
Vermeer  and  Siberechts;  but  the  movement,  as 
such,  dates  from  Constable,  and,  even  at  the 
time,  his  work  created  a  sensation.  Delacroix 
was  not  exaggerating  when  he  dubbed  Con- 
stable He  pere  de  notre  ecole  de  pay  sage.' 

As  is  well  known,  Delacroix  changed  his 
method  after  seeing  The  Hay  Wain  in  the  Salon. 
Next  year  found  him  in  London,  where  he  met 
and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  work  of 
Lawrence,  Etty 'and  Wilkie;  as,  some  years 
earlier,  Gericault  had  been  by  that  of  James 
Ward  (who,  thinks  Mr.  Wilenski,  'in  his  hand- 
ling of  oil  paint  .  .  .  anticipates  Van  Gogh'*) 
and  Edwin  Landseer.  Of  the  latter,  then  quite 
a  young  man,  Gericault  wrote  that  Hes  maitres 
n'ont  rienproduit  de  mieux  en  ce  genre.' 'f  It  was  such 
influences,  coupled  with  his  study  of  English 
sporting  prints,  that  resulted  in  Gericault's 
racing  scenes — themselves  among  the  most 
purely  artistic  achievements  in  that  genre. 

Delacroix,  too,  was  intimate  with  Bonington, 
who  is  claimed  not  only  to  be  the  man  who 
made  France  realize  the  full  potentialities  of 
water  colour,  but  is  credited  with  'having 
played  a  formative  part  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Romantic  French  movement. 'J  As  much  is 
clearly  revealed  in  the  'cos- 
tume' pictures  by  Boning- 
ton and  Delacroix  here 
reproduced  (on  page  143). 
They  were  painted  at  much 
"\  about  the  same  time;  and 

flkgC  il  1  )ela<  roix  is  n<  \\  shown 

flBL\V  here  al  his  happiest,  his 

debt  to  the  English  master 
is  unmistakably  demon- 
strated. 

There  is  a  good  story  of 
Bonington  during  the  time 
he  was  studying  under 
Baron  Gros.  To  quote  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Shirley's 
Bonington  (1940, pp.  15-16) : 
'Gros  came  into  the  studio 
one  day  and  addressed  the 
class  according  to  his  cus- 
tom. "You  do  not  give  suf- 
ficient attention  to  colour," 

*  R.  H.  Wilenski:  French  Painting, 
p.  207,  n.  2. 
+  Ibid. 

%  C.  H.  Collins  Baker:  British  Paint- 
ing, pp.  i77-!78. 
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RA1X,  STEAM  AND  SPEED  :  THE  GREA  T  WESTERN  RAILWA  V  :  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  NATIONAL  GAL] 


he  said  unexpectedly.  ".  .  .  In  my  walks  I  see  in 
the  shop  windows  certain  water-colours  and 
pictures  streaming  with  light.  Go  and  see  them 
and  study  them.  I  don't  know  the  exact  name. 
In  any  case,  gentlemen,  the  man  who  did  them 
is  a  master."  Bonington,  their  abashed  author, 
stood  silently  blushing  during  this  harangue.' 

Thus  far,  one  form  of 
the  anecdote.  Accord- 
ing to  another  (also 
given  by  Mr.  Shirley), 
the  authorship  of  the 
works  was  disclosed  to 
Gros,  who  asked  Bon- 
ington for  confirmation 
of  the  fact. '"Oh,"  said 
Gros,  "then  why  do 
you  come  here?  You 
have  nothing  to  learn 
and  you  are  wasting 
your  time."  ' 

How  the  young  Corot 
went  again  and  again 
to  gaze  on  a  'Boning- 
ton' in  a  shop-window 
need  not  be  more  than 
alluded  to.  Bonington's 
artistic  training  had  in- 
cluded lessons  at  Calais 


from  Louis  Francia;  l>m 
Francia  himself  was 
trained  in  England,  and 
Frederick  Taylcr's  influ- 
ence on  Bonington  should 
also  be  reckoned  with,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  latter's 
'artistic  descent  from 
Girtin.' 

That  Bonington's  effect 
on  French  art  was  com- 
manding is  obvious;  but 
there  were  lesser  men 
who,  each  in  his  capable 
manner,  did  admirable 
work  in  recording  the 
picturesque  beauties  of 
France — men  like  Prout, 
Callow  and  Thomas 
Shotter  Boys.  I  doubt  if 
we  rate  Boys  highly 
enough.  In  a  limited  way, 
he  was  a  fine  artist  with 
a  superb  sense  of  breadth, 
and  his  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture in  Paris,  etc.,  did  in  1839  f°r  tne  cities 
concerned  what  his  London  as  it  is  did  for  the 
British  metropolis  in  1842.  These  volumes  of 
lithographs  belong  to  that  valuable  type  of  topo- 
graphy which  is  at  once  a  record  and  more  than 
a  record:  truth  seen  with  wide-open  eyes. 
Impressionism — to  return  to  it  for  a  moment 


WATERLOO    BRIDJE   :   PAINTED    BY   CL\UDE    MONET   ON'    A    VISIT   TO    LONDJN'   AND   DATED  19J3 
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— reminds  us  of  one  of  its  most  admirable 
exponents,  Alfred  Sisley,  who  presents  a  prob- 
lem of  peculiar  interest.  If  his  British  national- 
ity was  technical  rather  than  real,  if  he  is 
French  in  his  lyrical  outlook  and  method,  Sisley 
must  surely  have  owed  something  of  his  notable 
artistic  balance  to  his  English  parentage.  He 
shows  in  his  work  a  restraint,  one  might  almost 
say  a  commonsensical  attitude  towards  values, 
altogether  in  harmony  with  such  a  belief.  While 
writing  this  article,  I  have  noticed,  in  our  own 
leafy  Buckinghamshire,  effects  irresistibly  re- 
calling certain  of  Sisley's  French  views. 

Claude  Monet  owed  much  to  his  various 
visits  to  London,  the  first  of  them  being  after 
his  flight  from  Paris  in  1870.  Had  these  visits 
not  happened,  he  would  never  have  fallen  un- 
der the  spell  of  Turner,  never  have  seen  the 
Rain,  Steam  and  Speed,  never  have  been  inspired 
by  the  spaciousness  of  Hyde  Park  or  painted 
his  own  world-renowned  visions  of  the  Thames. 
Similarly,  Camille  Pissarro  found  not  only 
sanctuary  but  inspiration  in  Sydenham.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  Turner  hitherto,  though  his 
influence  on  French  art  has  been  at  least  as 
tremendous  as  Constable's.  Mr.  Wilenski  has 
well  observed  of  Turner:  'Cezanne  and  Seurat 
could  not  have  done  what  they  did  without 
Monet,  Pissarro  and  Renoir,  who  all  discovered 
themselves  by  contact  with  his  mind  and  spir- 


it.'* Even  a  German  art  dealer,  the  late  Alfred 
Flechtheim,  has  written  (in  his  Postscript  to 
James  Laver's  French  Painting  and  the  Nineteenth 
Century) :  'Turner,  Bonington  and  Constable 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  had  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  a  far  stronger  influence  on  the 
painting  of  France  than  that  of  England.'  And 
this  is  undoubtedly  true. 

If  Vincent  van  Gogh,  the  Netherlands-born, 
is  inseparably  linked  with  France,  what  of  his 
reactions  to  British  art  ?  Do  not  his  letters  to 
Rappard  brim  over  with  praise  of  English 
prints,  illustrations  and  pages  from  The  Graphic; 
with  praise  of  the  work  of  Fred  Walker,  Pin- 
well,  Fred  Barnard,  Charles  Keene,  Du  Maur- 
ier,  Caldecott,  Herkomer,  Frank  Holl,  Charles 
Green  and  many  another?  Of  course,  we  are 
liable  to  be  told  by  his  shocked  devotees  that 
Van  Gogh  had  no  'taste'— that  unfailing  re- 
fuge of  the  semi-creatively  minded.  If  work 
pleased  him,  it  mattered  nothing  whether  it 
were  by  Rembrandt,  Howard  Pyle,  or  some- 
body called  Jones.  And  why  should  it!  All  the 
names  went  down  together  in  one  glorious 
hotch-potch,  because — and  one  says  so  in  no 
carping  spirit — he  found  in  these  men's  work 
qualities  or  traits  which  he  himself  lacked.  Is 
it  so  unnatural  for  a  man  to  be  stimulated  by  a 
desire  for  that  which  he  has  not? 

*  English  Painting,  p.  194. 
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'Those  English,'  he  wrote  to  Rappard  in 
1882,  'are  great  artists.'*  At  the  least  computa- 
tion, they  gave  him  some  of  his  all  too  rare 
happiness.  Great  or  small,  they  came  as  a 
revelation  to  him,  just  as  the  sight  of  an  Etty 
in  a  London  gallery  was  a  revelation  to  the 
painter  and  engraver  Daviel,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Carolus  Duran.  Said  Daviel,  imparting  a 
strong  Gallic  flavour  to  the  names:  'We  have 
not  your  Constable,  your  Reynold,  your  Gains- 
borrooo  .  .  .'f 

And  yet,  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Listener, 
from  the  pen  of  a  leading  British  cartoonist  of 
to-day,  X  I  read  the  following  stupendous  asser- 
tion: 'Reynolds,  Bonington,  Etty,  even  Gains- 
borough and  Sickert,  can  all  be  matched  and, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  beaten  by  foreign  com- 
petitors. .  .  .'  Certainly,  the  writer  adds  that 
'against  the  best  of  our  illustrators 
the  Continent  can  only  set  the  gi- 
gantic but  solitary  figure  of  Dau- 
mier' — though  this  gives  short 
weight  to  the  Continent ;  but  (spar- 
ing Mr.  Sickert's  modesty)  where  are 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Etty  and 
Bonington,  to  be  matched,  much 
less  beaten,  nine  times  out  of  ten  ? 

Really,  Mr.  Lancaster,  really  \ 

Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Bon- 
ington, Etty — all  these  had  their 
aesthetic  debts;  but  they  remain 
individually  themselves  monarchs 
in  their  own  right.  Even  of  Etty, 
perhaps  the  most  limited  of  them 
in  range  of  expression,  we  can  in 
all  justice  assert  that  he  ranks  with 
the  greatest  painters  of  live  flesh- 
and-blood.  In  my  home  at  this 
moment  there  hangs  a  small,  but 
important,  nude  from  his  brush,  so 
fresh,  spontaneous  and  masterly, 
and  withal  so  charming,  as  in  itself 
directly  to  challenge  any  attack  on 
his  powers.  But  of  Etty  I  hope  to 
write  more  on  another  occasion. 
For  the  nonce,  let  us  proudly 
admit  that  he,  with  Reynolds, 


*  Letters  to  an  Artist:  From  Van  Gogh  to  Anton 
Ridder  van  Rappard,  transl.  by  Rela  van  Messel, 
P-  75- 

f  Information  from  the  Editor  of  The  Con- 
noisseur, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other 
valuable  suggestions. 

%  Osbert  Lancaster:  Every  Picture  Tells  a  Story, 
in  The  Listener  (September  18th,  1941)^.406. 


Gainsborough,  Turner  and  Constable,  Boning- 
ton and  many  another  in  that  shining  array  of 
'monarchs  in  their  own  right,'  forms  a  part  of 
the  vast  potency  which  is  the  soul  and  temper 
of  Britain. 

What  defect  in  that  temper  is  it  that  makes  us 
decry  our  own  birthright?  That  is  not  content 
to  study  and  learn  from  the  arts  of  other  na- 
tions, but  must  needs  ignore  or  belittle  our  own 
in  the  process?  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Sapsea, 
whose  most  damning  remark  on  a  notable  occa- 
sion was  that  the  case  bore  'an  unEnglish  com- 
plexion.' That  type  of  insularity  finds,  as  I  hope, 
no  place  in  my  argument.  Even  so,  is  ignorant 
insularity  worse  than  a  biased  internationalism? 

Let  us  wholeheartedly  accept  the  praise  of 
Vincent  van  Gogh,  and  even  improve  on  it. 

Great  artists,  these  Britons! 


THE  BATHER     BY  WILLIAM  ETTY  ,R.A.  :  EXHIBITED  IN  R.A.    1841  :  IN  THE  TATE  GALL. 
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THE  CHELSEA  SCENT  BOTTLES 

AND  SEALS 

By  Dr.   BELLAMY  GARDNER 


THE  magnificent  volume  entitled  The 
Chelsea  Porcelain  Toys  written  by  my  friend 
Gilbert  E.  Bryant  in  1925,  illustrated, 
mostly  in  colour  by  the  author,  and  issued  by 
The  Medici  Society,  lies  before  me,  and  I  have 
generously  been  permitted  by  him  to  make  free 
use  of  its  material  for  describing  those  works  of 
art  which  were  perhaps  the  most  delicate  pro- 
ducts of  the  factory  at  any  time.  In  the  year 
1754  an  advertisement  appeared  in  The  Public 
Advertiser  from  November  23rd  to  December 
21st,  of  a  sale  extending  over  five  days: 

'To  be  sold  by  Auction  by  Mr.  Ford  at  his  great 


Room  in  Haymarket  on  Monday  16th  December  and 
the  following  days.  All  the  entire  stock  of  PORCELAIN 
TOYS;  consisting  of  Snuffboxes,  Smelling  Bottles, 
Etwees  and  Trinkets  for  Watches  (mounted  in  gold 
and  unmounted)  in  various  beautiful  shapes,  of  an 
elegant  design,  and  curiously  painted  in  enamel. 

'The  said  stock  may  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had, 
at  Mr.  Ford's,  on  WEDnesday  the  nth  of  DECEM- 
BER, Sunday  excepted,  till  the  time  of  sale,  which  will 
begin  each  day  at  \  an  hour  after  1 1  o'clock. 

'Most  of  the  above  things  are  in  Lots  suitable  for 
Jewellers,  Goldsmiths,  Toyshops,  China  Shops,  Cutlers, 
and  Workmen  in  those  Branches  of  Business.' 

As  far  as  the  notice  shows  it  would  appear 


No.  I.  CASE  CONTAINING  THE  UNUSUALLY  FINE  COLLECTION  OF  CHELSEA  SCENT  BOTTLES  AND  SEALS  OF  MRS.  MEYER  SASSOON 
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that  the  decoration  at 
this  time  consisted 
principally  of  subjects 
painted  in  enamel  on 
a  white  ground.  This 
is  the  only  sale  devo- 
ted entirely  to  the 
Chelsea  toys. 

Mr.  Bryant  says 
(after  giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  sources 
from  which  the  mate- 
rial of  his  book  was 
derived,  namely  the 
British  Museum,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  Lady 
Schreiber's  Collec- 
tion, and  the  private 
collections  of  Mrs. 
Meyer  Sassoon,  Mrs. 

A.  E.  Marlow  and  the  late  Mrs.  Salting)  that 
it  is  singular  how  few  authentic  records  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  factory,  as  in  spite  of  its  short 
career,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  brilliant  success. 

He  gives  a  masterly  resume  of  what  is  known 
and  continues:  'The  more  one  sees  of  these 
charming  Scent-Bottles  the  more  one  is  aston- 
ished at  the  marvellous  modelling  and  detail 
and  taste  displayed." 

Though  scent  bottles  and  seals  may  have 
been  repeated  from  time  to  time,  it  seems  likely 


No.  II— KARE   EXAMPLES  OF  CHELSEA   PORCELAIN    SCENT  BOTTLES 


that  this  first  batch 
was  made  by  work- 
men brought  over  by 
Sprimont  from  either 
Tournai  or  even  Vin- 
cennes,  as  the  concep- 
tion and  modelling 
are  so  Continental  in 
their  sizes  and  shapes 
compared  with  all 
other  pieces  from  the 
factory.  This  is  not  im- 
probable, because  it 
is  stated  that  a  school 
of  100  children  were 
working  there,  for 
whom  a  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  was 
required  very  soon 
afterwards.  Little  is 
positively  known  a- 
bout  it  except  that  many  of  the  inscriptions  of  the 
mottoes  upon  them  are  in  French ;  but  these  are 
of  a  faulty  character,  as  if  they  had  been  painted 
by  someone  unacquainted  with  the  language. 

Much  more  of  interest  could  be  added  if 
space  permitted ;  but  we  must  proceed  with  the 
description  and  demonstration  of  the  pieces 
themselves. 

Mr.  Bryant  devoted  many  weeks  to  a  search 
through  Christie's  catalogues  from  1858  to  1924, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  his  book  should  contain 
every  discoverable  model  then  known,  and  this 


No.  Ill— THIS  GROUP  OF  DAINTY  SPECIMENS  GIVES  A  FURTHER  IDEA  OF   THE   INGENUITY  AND  VARIETY  OF  DESIGN  EMPLOYED 
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No.  IV— MORE  EXAMPLES  OF  CHELSEA  SCENT  BOTTLES  WITH  PLAYFUL  &  MYTHOLOGICAL  SUBJECTS 


patient  work  seems  to  have  covered  the  whole 
ground. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Floersheim  Mr. 
Bryant  has  been  allowed  to  illustrate  two  strips 
of  original  pen-and-ink  Chelsea  seals  which 
were  found  in  Paradise  Row,  Chelsea,  in  1900. 
He  says  that  he  feels  fairly  certain  that  they 
were  cut  from  a  book  used  at  the  factory,  as  he 
knows  of  several  Chelsea  seals  founded  on  these 
designs.  These  came  from  the  Collection  of  Sir 
John  St.  Aubyn  sold  in  1840.  Each  bears  on  the 
back  what  appears  to  be  the  name  Picaut,  but 
no  artist  of  this  name  can  be  traced. 

A  photograph  of  the  superb  collection  made 
by  Mrs.  Meyer  Sassoon,  taken  before  she  kindly 
rearranged  them  in  two  cases  for  the  great 
Chelsea  exhibition  in  1924,  is  shown,  and  gives 
perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  extreme  variety  of 
these  rare  and  precious  little  works  of  art  (No.  i). 

The  hollow  scent  bottles  are  about  inches 
high;  but  the  seals  average  not  more  than  an 
inch.  The  latter  are  intended  to  be  mounted  on 
an  intaglio  carnelian  seal  and  to  hang  on  the 
watch-chains  of  those  days.  The  scent  bottles 


were  carried  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  in 
their  coaches,  and  were  used 
on  a  dusty  journey.  They 
were  enclosed  in  shagreen 
cases,  and  to  this  fortunate 
fact  we  probably  owe  their 
survival  to  delight  us  after 
170  years. 

Pictures  of  the  scent  bot- 
tles are  shown  in  Nos.  ii  and 
iii.  No.  iv  also  gives  a  good 
view  of  four  more,  whereas 
the  seals  (all  mounted)  are 
shown  clearly  in  No.  v,  the 
small  ring  for  attachment  to 
the  watch  chain  passes  right 
through  the  seal  from  the 
base  and  thus  secures  the 
figure  from  damage  during  its  use. 

At  one  time,  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
not  possible  to  buy  or  find  at  any  dealers  a  speci- 
men of  a  Chelsea  scent  bottle  at  all,  until  the 
collection  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Macdonald 
came  into  the  market  then  at  the  very  high 
prices  of  forty  to  eighty  pounds  each ;  nor  were 
they  recognized  as  to  their  origin  by  many  col- 
lectors, and  it  was  only  by  diligent  research  that 
they  were  found  to  be  the  work  of  that  factory. 
As  for  the  seals,  my  wife  and  I  were  attending  a 
lecture  by  the  well-known  surgeon,  Mr.  Waring, 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on  the  sea-cap- 
tains of  the  old  sailing  vessels,  and  we  recog- 
nized one  of  them  hanging  on  the  watch  chain 
in  a  portrait  of  a  sea-captain  of  the  mid-Nine- 
teenth Century.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of 
at  least  fourteen  more  for  our  collection.  Not 
by  any  means  all  of  them  are  mounted,  and 
when  they  are,  the  intaglio  on  the  carnelian 
base  turned  out  to  be  a  Caesar's  head  and 
not,  as  we  had  hoped,  the  portrait  of  Sprimont 
himself  or  some  other  important  personage  con- 
nected with  the  Chelsea  factory. 


No.  V— CHELSEA  SEALS  ARE  USUALLY  MOUNTED  ON  INTAGLIO  CARNELIAN  BASES  AND  W  ERE  INTENDED  TO  HANG  ON  THE  WATCH  CHAIN'S 
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THE  CHIAROSCURO  WOODCUT 

PRECURSOR  OF  THE   COLOUR  PRINT 

By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 


WE  read  that  the  invention  of  the 
chiaroscuro  woodcut  was  the  result  of 
an  endeavour  to  reproduce,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  facsimile,  the  drawings  of  the 
great  masters.  The  process  as  described,  say,  by 
Vasari,  explains  'how  sheets  which  appear  to 
be  drawn  by  hand  and  exhibit  lights  and  half- 
tones and  shades  are  produced  with  three 
blocks  of  wood.'  It  is,  indeed,  a  technique  which 
gives  effective  results  in  this  very  direction.  But 
we  can  hardly  consider  that  as  an  adequate  ex- 
planation for  its  evolution,  since  the  practice  of 
colouring  woodcuts  was  already  in  vogue;  and 
if  verisimilitude  had  been  the  aim,  hand  colour- 
ing would  have  been  preferable. 

The  art  of  the  woodcut  is  a  highly  conven- 


No.  I. — Sr.  GEORGE  OS  HORSEBACK  :  BY  JOST  DE  NEGKER  :  AFTER 
HANS  BURGKMAIR  :  ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  CHIAROSCURO  PRINTS 


No.  II.  PORTRAIT  Oh  HASS  PA  TMGA  RISER,  1512  :  I1Y  JOST  l)H 
NEGKER  AFTER  HANS  BURGKMAIR  :  PRINTED  FROM  THREE  BLOCKS 


tional  one,  in  which  comparatively  hard,  black 
lines  express  the  forms  of  Nature;  and  it  was 
felt,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  development,  that 
anything  which  would  add  to  its  naturalness 
was  desirable.  Hence  the  frequent  employment 
of  colour,  applied  either  freehand  or  by  stencils. 

The  expressive  technique  of  chiaroscuro  was 
evolved  long  after  the  first  tentative  attempts 
at  printing  in  colour  from  wood  blocks  had  been 
made.  Peter  Schaeffer  and  Erhard  Ratdolt  both 
endeavoured  in  this  direction  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  The  latter  printed  in  three  colours 
before  he  left  Venice  in  i486,  and  most  of  the 
books  he  printed  after  returning  to  Augsburg 
had  cuts  in  black  and  red.  These  and  other  ex- 
tant examples  show  clearly  that  chromoxylo- 
graphy  was  at  least  understood  in  a  simple  way. 

The  flat-tinted  chiaroscuro  was  therefore 
not  a  first  step  towards  colour  printing,  nor  was 
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it  intended  to  be  a  substitute.  It  was  a  parallel 
development,  in  an  entirely  new  technique  of 
great  artistic  value  which,  branching  off  in  the 
early  Sixteenth  Century,  rejoined  the  main 
stream  with  Kirkall  and  Jackson  in  the  Eight- 
eenth, thus  paving  the  way  for  Baxter's  achieve- 
ments in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

It  would  seem  that  this  distinctive  form  of  the 
woodcut  resulted  from  a  wish  to  express  'model- 
ling' by  some  printing  method  at  once  easy, 
effective  and  precise.  It  was  essentially  con- 
ventional, frankly  disclaiming,  by  the  sobriety 
of  its  tones,  any  attempt  to  emulate  the  bright- 
ness of  the  print-painters'  palette.  It  was,  in- 
deed, less  obviously  inspired  by  the  painters' 
than  the  sculptors'  art.  Yet  it  is  in  no  way 
sculpturesque.  The  term  'chiaroscuro'  was  ap- 
plied by  old  authors  to  those  monochromes 
which  had  such  a  vogue  in  renaissance  times— 
a  type  of  decorative  painting  which  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  centuries  before  by  Cleo- 
fante  of  Corinth. 


No.  III. — THE  FALL.  1511  :  IN  BROWN  AND  BLACK  :  BY  HANS  BALDUNG 


No.  IV.— CHRIST  OA'  THE  CROSS  :  PRINT  BY  HANS  UTXHTI.IN,  1515 

The  chiaroscuro  woodcut  was,  there  is  little 
doubt,  inspired  by  this  ancient  style  of  paint- 
ing, which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  breaks  into 
sgraffito  in  its  later  phases. 

There  are  prints  still  extant  which  show  us 
the  chiaroscuro  cut  almost  in  transition,  giving 
us  not  only  the  date  of  the  earliest,  but  also  the 
towns  in  which  the  technique  first  arose.  In 
September  1508  Peutinger  wrote  from  Augs- 
burg to  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  stating 
that  in  the  previous  year  the  Chamberlain 
Pfeffinger  had  sent  him  from  Wittemberg 
'knights  in  armour  of  gold  and  silver  prepared 
by  Your  Grace's  painter  with  the  press'  and 
that  he  had  been  challenged  to  get  similar  work 
done  in  Augsburg.  In  this  he  had  been  success- 
ful and  states  that  he  is  sending  a  specimen  of 
his  knights  printed  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
prints  in  question  were  Lucas  Cranach's  .S7. 
George,  produced  in  1507,  and  Hans  Burgk- 
mair's  Emperor  Maximilian  on  Horseback  of  1508. 

These  black  and  gold  prints  were  impressed 
from  two  outline  blocks  on  a  ground  previously 
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No.  V.— THE  MIRACULOUS  DRA  UGHT  OF  FISHES  :  UGO  DA  CARPI,  FROM  RAPHAEL'S  CARTOON 


coloured  by  hand.  One  block  gave  the  outlines 
in  black,  the  other  the  high  lights  in  gold.  One 
can  see  how,  with  the  next  step  forward — the 
printing  of  the  ground  from  a  tone  block — the 
cutting  out  of  the  high  lights  (to  utilize  the 
white  of  the  paper  instead  of  the  gold),  would 
suggest  itself.  With  this  achieved,  the  chiaros- 
curo print  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Jost  de  Negker,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  but 
then  (1508)  living  at  Augsburg,  has  been 
credited  with  the  invention — his  well-known 
print  of  St.  George  on  Horseback  after  Burgkmair 
(No.  i)  being  the  first  he  cut  in  this  manner. 
It  will  be  seen  thai  this  is  a  fine,  expressive 
print  in  which  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
chiaroscuro  are  well  brought  out. 

It  is  informative  to  notice  that  nearly  all  the 
early  Teutonic  examples  are  printed  from  two 
blocks  only.  An  exception  is  the  delicate 
Burgkmair  portrait  of  Hans  Paumgartner  (No.  ii). 
This  is  from  three  wood  blocks  and,  like  the 
last,  was  cut  by  Jost  de  Negker.  It  is  a  later 
work,  however  (151 2),  and  is  printed  in  shades 
of  lilac  with  no  black. 

Besides  such  prints,  representing  the  finest 
and  most  characteristic  work  prior  to  1520, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Cranach's  St.  Christo- 
pher (1509),  his  Rest  on  the  Flight  (1509  also)  and 
the  portrait  of  Frederick,  Kurfurst  von  Sachsen 
(1519).  A  typical  Hans  Baldung,  less  hackneyed 
than  his  famous  Witches  but  quite  as  expressive, 
is  The  Fall  (No.  hi).  This  print  (151 1),  in 
warm  dark  brown  and  black,  well  exhibits  his 


ability  to  model  the  rotundity 
of  Nature  with  expressive;  full- 
ness. He  is  no  less  great  in  the 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels 
of  the  same  year. 

Another  master  of  chiaro- 
scuro at  this  period  is  Johann 
Wechtlin,  whose  fine  Christ  on 
w  5  the  Cross  is  shown  in  No.  iv. 

^  1M  Wechtlin's  prints  are  undated, 
but  range  from  about  15 10  to 
1 5 1 5.  Its  tone  block  is  olive 
green.  The  arched  border,  with 
ragged  staff  ornament  and 
angels  playing,  is  very  effective. 
Almost  equally  fine  are  his 
Orpheus  and  Virgin  and  Child  in 
a  Landscape.  Bartsch  credits 
Wechtlin  with  the  invention  of 
the  two-block  technique,  while 
Italian  authors  claim  Ugo  da 
Carpi  as  the  originator.  The  latter,  writing  to 
the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice  in  151 6,  claims 
the  invention  and  petitions  for  a  patent  of  pro- 
tection. Yet  the  earliest  indisputable  date  of  any 
Italian  chiaroscuro  is  1 5 1 6. 


No.  VI.— HERCULES  AXD  THE  SEME  A  S  LION  :  GR'SEPPI  VICENTINO 
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No.  VII.—  HEAD  OF  A  MAN  :  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  WOODCUTTER  AFTER 
LODOVICO  CIGOLI  :  PRINTED  IN  RELIEF  FROM  THREE  BLOCKS 

Ugo's  claim  therefore  cannot  be  accepted, 
but  credit  must  be  given  to  him  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  into  Italy  and  the  attainment 
of  a  high  pitch  of  excellence. 
Although  he  first  produced 
two-block  prints,  he  devel- 
oped the  use  of  three  and  even 
four  tone  blocks  and  intro- 
duced a  new  and  beautiful 
departure  from  the  original 
technique,  besides  extending 
the  range  of  colours  used. 

Of  his  earlier  work  with  two 
blocks  may  be  mentioned 
Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion 
after  Giulio  Romano;  of  his 
three-block  prints  the  David 
and  Goliath  after  Raphael  and 
the  Pan  after  Parmigiano.  But 
his  greatest  contribution  to 
thi  technique  may  be  ex- 
emplified by  the  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes  after  Raph- 
ael's cartoon  (No.  v).  In  such 
prints  he  entirely  disperses 
with  the  outline  block.  Each 


contributes  to  the  whole  effect,  rendering  the 
volume  and  luminosity  in  carefully  graded 
tones  of  one  restrained  colour.  Browns,  greys 
and  greens  are  the  favoured  colours,  and  the 
artist  seems  to  think  in  terms  of  planes  and 
shadows  rather  than  lines. 

Drawings  of  the  great  renaissance  painters- 
Raphael,  Titian,  Guido  and  Parmigiano — are 
made  to  live  almost  in  facsimile  by  him  and  the 
celebrated  woodcut  masters  who  followed— 
Antonio  da  Trento,  Giuseppi  Nicolo  Vicen- 
tino,  Andrea  Andriani  and  many  whose  names 
are  quite  unknown.  Antonio  da  Trento's  Tibur- 
tine  Sybil  after  Parmigiano  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample, from  two. blocks.  About  1532  this  artist 
suddenly  disappeared  from  Italy,  simultan- 
eously with  a  number  of  Parmigiano's  drawings 
and  prints.  He  reappeared  in  France  as  An- 
toine  Fantose  (Antonio  Fantuzzi),  etcher  and 
designer.  Of  Vicentino's  work  the  Hercules  after 
Raphael  is  a  good  example  (No.  vi). 

Avery  delicate  and  beautiful  head  from  three 
blocks,  by  an  unknown  master,  is  shown  in  No. 
vii.  Quite  frequently  unascribed  works  are  finer 
than  those  of  known  engravers.  Andriani,  for 
example,  though  thoroughly  capable,  often  re- 
used blocks  by  other  artists  and,  after  slight 
alteration,  did  not  hesitate  to  sign  them;  and 
he  is  not  alone. 

Bartolomeo  Coriolano  of  Bologna,  whose 
work  after  Guido  is  in  the  older  manner,  sus- 
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No.  VIII.— A  PASTORAL  LANDSCAPE  WITH  SHEPHERD  AND  SHEEP  :  BY  HENDRICK  GOl.TZIUS 
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tains  the  chiaroscuro  cut  into  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  with  Hendrick  Goltzius,  whose  mytho- 
logical prints  are  surpassed  by  his  luminous 
landscapes  (No.  viii). 

Meanwhile  an  innovation  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Hubert  Goltzius  (his  uncle)  in  the  mid- 
Sixteenth  Century.  This  was  the  substitution  of 
an  etched  plate  for  the  outline  block,  the  tints 
being  still  printed  from  wood.  The  effect  is 
harder,  but  gives  a  definite  suavity  which  is 
characteristic.  Frederick  Bloemaert  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  continued  this  technique, 
and  many  eighteenth-century  artists  followed 
on,  two  artists  often  collaborating,  as  in  No.  ix, 
The  Fall  of  Phaeton,  etched  by  Caylus,  the  wood 
blocks  by  Le  Sueur. 

A  notable  figure  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury was  Elisha  Kirkall,  the  first  English 
chiaroscurist.  His  prints,  however,  are  rather 
mezzotints  with  sepia  tones  from  wood  blocks. 
Only  with  Zanetti  of  Venice  in  the  mid-Eight- 


No.  IX.—THE  FALL  OF  PHAETON  :  BY  N.  LE  SUEUITAND  A.  C.  P.  CAYLUS 


MH1 

No.  X.—DEMOCRITUS{THE  LA  UGHING  PHILOSOPHER)  .BY/JACKSON, 

eenth  Century  do  we  approach  the  older  style 
again.  More  interesting  are  the  experiments 
made  in  Venice  by  J.  B.  Jackson,  who,  with 
many  blocks,  strove  after  genuine  colour  print- 
ing. He  produced  some  twenty-seven  large 
chiaroscuri  after  Italian  masters,  all  well  exe- 
cuted and  showing  cohesion  of  both  line  and 
colour.  One  of  his  small  prints,  the  bust  of 
Democritus,  is  here  reproduced  (No.  x).  This 
portrait  of  the  Laughing  Philosopher  is  taken 
from  a  somewhat  rare  little  book  which  he 
published  in  1754 — An  Essay  on  the  Invention 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  Chiaro  Oscuro,  with 
seven  illustrations. 

We  may  say  that  Jackson,  who  was  a  wall- 
paper manufacturer  in  Battersea,  but  studied 
and  perfected  his  technique  in  Italy,  was  the 
actual  link  between  the  chiaroscurist  and  the 
colour-woodcut  artist.  To  use  his  own  words  in 
the  aforesaid  book:  'Not  content  with  having 
brought  his  Works  in  Chiaroscuro  to  such  Per- 
fection, he  attempted  to  print  Landscapes  in  all 
their  original  colours.  .  .  .  With  this  Intent  he 
published  six  Landscapes  which  are  his  first 
Attempt  in  this  Nature,  in  Imitation  of  Painting 
in  Aquarillo  or  Water  Colour.'  He  claimed  in- 
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No.  XI.— PORTRAIT  OF  JOSEF  AMNES  :  BY  T.  F.  SIMON  (MODERN) 


deed  to  have  invented  ten  positive  tints  'all 
which  Tints  can  be  taken  off  by  four  Impres- 
sions.' He  could  only  have  achieved  this  result 
by  manipulating  his  inks  upon  the  face  of  the 
blocks,  as  the  modern  colour-woodcut  artist 
does,  or  the  Japanese  print  makers  did  before 
him. 

To  this  late  eighteenth-century  English  chiar- 
oscurist  we  may  add  the  name  of  another,  John 
Skippe  (1741-1812),  an  amateur  of  much  ability 
whose  work  is  chiefly  known  from  the  scarce 
volume  he  published  in  1781. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
we  may  perhaps  speak  in  passing  of  William 
Savage,  a  practical  printer  with  original  ideas, 
who  in  his  book  Practical  Hints  on  Decorative 
Printing,  1822,  sought  to  revive  the  principles  of 
the  chiaroscuro  cut  and  apply  them  to  his 
methods  of  colour-printing.  The  latter  he  clearly 
bases  upon  his  experience  and  appreciation  of 
the  older  art  and,  like  Jackson  before  him,  he 
shows  in  the  illustrations  to  his  book  quite 
effective  results  from  the  experiment. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  old  chiaro- 
scuro technique  survived  in  a  modified  form,  but 
with  the  rise  and  eventual  success  of  process 
printing  it  could  hardly  flourish.  In  1835 
George  Baxter  secured  a  patent  'For  colouring 
steel  plate  engravings  by  means  of  block  print- 
ing in  lieu  of  the  present  hand  colouring.' 


Thus,  we  may  say,  the  modern  colour-print 
was  born.  Only  a  year  earlier,  in  1834,  the  first 
illustrated  books  he  published  were  advertised 
as  'the  first  successful  specimens  of  polychroma- 
tic printing  from  wood  blocks.'  With  him,  there- 
fore, the  old  satisfaction  in  tone  blocks  was  sup- 
planted by  more  facile  (and  fascinating)  colour 
printing  from  engraved  plates.  Just  occasionally 
a  modern  artist  has  practised  the  technique  as 
a  successful  method,  getting  expressive  results 
quite  in  the  earlier  spirit.  An  example  (No.  xi) 
by  the  Czech  artist  T.  F.  Simon  is  shown. 
Simon  who,  before  the  devastation  of  Poland, 
was  Professor  of  Graphic  Arts  at  Prague  Univer- 
sity, shows  himself  to  be  a  worthy  exponent  of 
the  true  chiaroscuro  technique. 

It  was  inevitable  that,  with  the  twentieth- 
century  revival  of  interest  in  the  woodcut  as  a 
method  of  original  (as  apart  from  reproductive) 
art  expression,  at  least  a  few  wood-cut  artists 
should  be  attracted  to  this  technique.  Its  obvious 
superiority  in  expressiveness  over  the  simple 
black-on-white  woodcut,  would  indeed  lead  us 
to  wonder  why  more  contemporary  woodcutters 
have  not  employed  it.  A  certain  number  of  good 
cuts  have  been  produced  by  Gusman  and  Bel- 
trand  in  France,  but  it  is  among  Italian  artists 
that  the  art  has  found  its  most  numerous  fol- 
lowers, chief  of  whom  is  Gian  Barbieri.  The 
magazine  Eroica,  published  between  19 14  and 
1918,  particularly  exploited  this  artist's  work 
which,  sound  in  design  and  well  executed,  is 
perhaps  as  fully  representative  as  any  modern 
Italy  has  produced.  The  especial  contribution 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  to  art  has  been  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  intellectual  attitude  to 
pictorial  representation.  It  may  be  expressed  as 
the  turn-over  from  considering  pictures  as  mere 
imitations  of  Nature  to  an  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  they  become  frankly  reorganized  crea- 
tions, or  personal  interpretations.  One  might 
therefore  have  expected  the  chiaroscuro  cut  to 
have  a  strong  appeal.  But  actually  it  is  again  the 
fascination  of  colour  which  has  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  artist  of  to-day.  The  native  flat 
tones  of  the  chiaroscuro  have  been  preserved 
in  the  modern  colour  woodcut,  but  the  con- 
ventions of  the  old  chiaroscuro  have  been  put 
aside.  The  precursors  of  Baxter,  the  father  of 
modern  colour-printing,  have  thus  contribu- 
ted even  more  definitely  to  this  twentieth- 
century  phase  of  the  wood-cut  art,  in  its  selec- 
tive conventionality,  than  they  did  to  that  of 
the  Nineteenth. 
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CUPPING  BOWLS  OR  SKILLET 

COVERS  ? 


By  CHARLES  NOON,  F.R.C.S. 

The  following  article  from  a  practising  surgeon  who  is  also  a  collector,  revives  the  controversy  as  to 
the  purpose  for  which  these  interesting  vessels  were  intended.  In  the  succeeding  letter,  Commander 
How,  the  well-known  expert  on  silver,  states  his  own  views. — Editor. 


AN  account  of  some  early  bleeding  bowls  if  it  could 
L\  be  written  might  be  as  fascinating  as  the  story  of 
A.  .A.  the  Gold  Headed  Cane,  but  the  evidence  as  to 
the  original  ownership  of  these  interesting  silver  bowls 
is  rarely  to  be  traced.  An  occasional  crest  or  a  pricked 
initial  on  the  bowl  gives  in  only  a  few  cases  merely  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  original  ownership.  Some  authorities 
express  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  these  bowls 
were  ever  intended  to  be  used  by  surgeons  as  bleeding 
bowls,  and  that  they  were  unlikely  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  meagre  equipment  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  In  E.  Alfred  Jones's  book, 
on  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America,  the  author  is  inclined 
to  suggest  that  the  bleeding  bowl  may  have  been  intended 
originally  for  a  wine  taster,  especially  as  no  evidence  of  its 
use  is  recorded  by  the  Barber  Surgeon's  Company  of  Lon- 
don, and  especially  as  that  Company  has  not  a  single 
specimen  in  their  collection  of  old  silver. 

It  is  not  denied  that  this  little  vessel  may  have  been 
seized  in  a  sudden  emergency  by  a  Barber  Surgeon  as 
the  nearest  receptacle  at  his  hand,  nor  is  it  denied  that 
one  is  extant  made  at  Norwich  in  1689  and  engraved 

with  the  ini- 
tials of  the 
Master  of  the 
Barber  Sur- 
geons of  that 
city  in  1693, 
in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late 
Mr.  John  H. 
Walter.  The 
name  of  the 
Master  Barber 
Surgeon  of 
Norwich  as  re- 
corded by  Dr. 
Charles  Wil- 
liams for  the 
year  1693  was 
John  Worrell. 
This  bowl  may 
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No.  I.— CHARLES  I  'BLEEDING  BOWL' :  CAPACITY 
SLIGHTLY  OVER  3  OZ.  :  LONDON  MARK  OF  1625 


be  one  of  the 
few  which 


bears  an  indi- 
cation that 
may  possibly 
connect  it  with 
its  original 
owner. 

There  is  no 
doubt,  as  Al- 
fred Jones 
points  out  in 
his  book,  that 
the  character- 
istic American 
vessels  called 
porringers 
which  were  in- 
troduced at  the 
end  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Cen- 
tury and  which 
were  made  in 

great  numbers  both  in  silver  and  pewter,  were  articles 
used  lor  domestic  and  household  purposes.  Although  its 
form  was  probably  derived  from  the  English  vessel  called 
the  bleeding  bowl,  these  American  porringers  were,  how- 
ever, much  larger  than  the  English  prototype,  and  cer- 
tainly much  larger  than  the  vessels  made  in  Stuart  times. 
That  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  these  vessels  for  surgical  pur- 
poses exists  in  the  minds  of  English  authorities  on  old 
silver  is  well  illustrated  in  a  paper  entitled  Some  Pieces  of 
Old  Silver  by  Cecil  Boyce,  and  published  in  The  Con- 
noisseur in  19 1 6,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from 
the  article  in  some  detail  as  follows:  'It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  such  bowls  were  used  by  surgeons  when  bleed- 
ing their  patients,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  originally  designed  for  such  purposes.  In 
form  they  closely  resemble  the  quaich  used  as  a  drinking 
vessel  in  Scotland  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries,  the  only  difference  being  that  whereas  the 
quaich  has  two  flat  handles  on  either  side  of  the  rim, 
the  bleeding  bowl  has  only  one.  The  quaich  in  its  turn 
closely  corresponds  in  form  to  the  plainer  of  the  English 
mazers,  which  were  used  as  drinking  vessels  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  were  of  wood,  mounted  with  metal, 
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and  handleless;  but  the  substitution  of  metal,  as  it  became 
plentiful,  for  w  ood,  and  the  addition  of  a  handle,  appears 
to  be  only  natural  developments,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
suggest  that  these  so-called  cupping  dishes  were  originally 
a  form  of  drinking  bowl  utilized  by  surgeons  because  of 
their  handiness.  Some  confirmation  of  this  idea  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge 
possesses  a  good  number  of  these  bowls,  which  have  ap- 
parently all  been  used  for  table  purposes.  It  seems  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  a  college  would  provide  surgical 
implements  for  the  use  of  its  inmates,  or  that,  having  once 
provided  them,  it  would  allow  them  to  be  used  as  part 
of  its  table  plate.  This  subject,  however,  demands  more 
than  a  merely  casual  investigation,  and  until  this  is  un- 
dertaken and  the  origin  of  the  bowls  definitely  established, 
one  may  well  object  to  call  such  a 
sightly  and  well-proportioned 
vessel  as  this  rare  commonwealth 
vessel  by  the  repulsive  name  of 
a  cupping  dish.' 

It  is  quite  clear  that  as  in 
America  so  in  this  country  the 
vessels  made  in  silver  and  called 
bleeding  bowls  or  porringers  have 
been  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
There  seems  to  be,  however,  quite 
definite  evidence  that  special 
'bloud  poringers'  were  made  for 
surgeons  and  were  used  in  the 
operation  of  bleeding  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  There  is  the 
well-known  surgical  treatise  writ- 
ten by  John  Woodall,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  Barber  Surgeons' 
Company  of  London  in  1 599,  and 
became  Master  of  the  Company  in 
1633.  This  book  was  published  in 
1639  under  the  title  of  The  Surgeon's 
Mate  or  Military  and  Domestic  Sur- 
gery .  .  .  with  a  treatise  of  the  cure  of 
the  Plague.  John  Woodall  was 

elected  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1616 
and  served  the  hospital  until  he  died  in  1643.  In  16 12  he 
was  elected  the  first  Surgeon-General  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  wrote  his 
famous  book.  In  this  treatise  he  made  several  references 
to  bleeding  and  to  'bloud  poringers,'  and  this  is  what 
he  said: 

lOf  the  Bloud  Poringer:  "Bloud  Poringers  are  necessary 
at  sea,  to  be  more  certaine  of  the  quantity  of  bloud  which 
is  let ;  for  since  the  bloud  of  man  is  so  precious,  it  is  to  bee 
well  weighed  what  quantitie  is  taken.  And  although  the 
German  Surgeons  doe  ever  let  bloud  into  a  bason,  yet  I 
hold  >t  is  not  good  for  surgeons  mate  to  imitate  at  first, 
except  hee  be  of  good  judgement  indeed  to  judge  the 
quantity.  The  bloud  Poringers  which  are  made  for  that 
purpose  being  full,  hold  just  three  ounces  and  some- 
what more,  for  my  owne  practice  I  hold  this  course  if 
one  chance  to  come  to  me  of  himself,  or  by  advice  of  a 
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physician,  to  be  let  bloud,  though  he  have  a  strong  body, 
I  never  take  from  him  more  than  two  poringers  and  a 
half  at  most,  but  often  lesse."  ' 

John  Woodall,  in  his  work  written  in  1639,  seems  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  blood  porringers  were  made  for 
special  surgical  purposes  and  that  their  capacity  when 
full  is  about  3  ounces  or  a  little  more,  and  that  these 
vessels  were  used  by  surgeons  in  the  practice  of  bleeding 
their  patients. 

In  an  account  of  the  objects  of  historic  interest  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  C.  J.  S.  Thompson  seems  to 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  and  use  of  the  bleeding 
bowl  as  a  special  surgical  instrument.  He  refers  to  the 
various  types  of  vessels  for  receiving  blood  from  patients 
who  have  been  bled  for  medical  purposes  and  refers  also 
to  records  as  follows:  'There  is  a 
record  in  the  will  of  Charles  Whyte 
a  Barber  Surgeon  dated  1544  of 
6  Barbers  Basins  of  Latyn  (thin 
brass).'  'In  1606  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  basins,  saucers  and  porrin- 
gers for  catching  blood.'  There 
would  seem  then  to  be  little 
doubt  that  if  many  porringers 
were  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
the  surgeon's  bleeding  bowl  had 
and  has  a  definite  surgical  identity, 
and  was  not  merely  a  domestic 
porringer,  seized  by  a  surgeon  in 
an  emergency  for  his  own  special 
use. 

Stuart  bleeding  bowls  are  rare. 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  exist- 
ence of  six  specimens,  three  of 
which  I  am  able  to  describe  in 
detail  and  illustrate.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  capacity  of  two 
of  the  three  I  have  been  able  to 
illustrate  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  description  given  by  John 
Woodall.  'They  hold  just  three 
more  ' ;  and  the  third  illustrated 
bowl  holds  just  over  2  ounces.  This  would  seem  to  get  rid 
of  the  error  in  some  authorities'  minds  that  the  small  size 
of  the  bowls  is  against  their  use  for  surgical  purposes. 
The  description  of  the  six  bowls  taken  in  order  of  their  re- 
spective dates  is  as  follows: 

1.  Date  1625.  Charles  I  bleeding  bowl,  the  body  of 
which  is  pricked  with  the  monogram  'R.P.E.H.'  and  the 
date,  1648.  It  is  of  plain  form  with  nearly  flat  base.  The 
circumference  of  the  bowl  measures  13!  inches,  the 
diameter  is  45-4$  inches,  the  depth  is  i£  inches.  The 
capacity  of  the  bowl  is  just  over  3  ounces.  The  handle 
is  in  the  form  of  a  trefoil,  pierced  with  semicircles  in  the 
petals,  and  with  another  trefoil  in  the  centre.  The  bowl 
bears  the  London  mark  of  the  year  1625,  the  maker's 
mark  is  not  clearly  made  out,  the  weight  of  the  bowl  is 
3  ounces  13  dwts. ;  this  is  the  earliest  English  bleeding 
bowl  known  to  exist. 


ounces  or  somew 
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2.  1 63 1 .  A  Charles  I  bleeding 
bowl  of  plain  circular  shape  and 
shallow  form.  The  sides  nearly 
straight.  The  side  of  the  bowl 
is  pricked  with  a  coat  of  arms 
which  is  almost  effaced.  The 
circumference  of  the  bowl 
measures  1 1  inches,  diameter 
measures  3I  inches,  depth  of  the 
bowl  is  1  ^  inch,  the  capacity  is 
just  over  2  ounces.  The  handle 
is  formed  as  a  trefoil  pierced 
with  semicircles  in  the  petals, 
and  with  another  trefoil  in  the 
centre.  The  markings  on  this 
bowl  are  almost  perfect.  It  bears 
the  London  mark  for  the  year 
1 63 1 ,  the  Lion  and  the  Leopard's 
head,  and  the  maker's  mark,  an 
anchor  between  the  initials  D.G. 
This  mark  is  referred  to  in  Jack- 
son (see  page  117),  and  by  the 

same  maker  are  the  Communion  patens  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry  and  St.  Michael's  Bassetshaw,  London.  This  is  an 
interesting  bowl,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  generally  unknown  until  it  appeared  in  the  auction 
rooms  in  1935.  All  that  is  known  of  its  history  is  that  in 
1866  it  was  bought  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  Plymouth 
and  was  thought  to  be  of  some  value. 

3.  Date  1632.  A  Charles  I  bleeding  bowl  of  plain  cir- 
cular shape.  The  circumference  of  the  bowl  measures  13 1 
inches,  the  diameter  is  4^  inches,  the  depth  is  i|  inch. 
The  capacity  of  the  bowl  is  just  over  3  ounces,  the  handle- 
is  formed  as  a  trefoil,  pierced  with  semicircles  in  the 
petals,  and  another  trefoil  in  the  centre;  the  bowl  bears 
the  London  mark  of  1632,  but  the  maker's  mark  is  not 
satisfactorily  distinguishable. 

4.  Date  1638.  A  Charles  I  bleeding  bowl,  plain  with 
pierced  handle,  maker's  mark  G.C.  with  a  mullet  (?). 
The  London  hall-mark  is  for  1638  to  1639,  the  handle 
trefoil  shaped,  the  diameter  3-3  inches;  this  is  the  de- 
scription of  a  bleeding  bowl  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

5.  Date  1 641 .  A  bleeding  bowl  dated 
1 64 1,  sold  by  auction  in  1934. 

6.  Another  specimen  recorded  in  a  pri- 
vate collection  bearing  a  date  before  the 
Commonwealth. 


No.  IV.— PAIR  OF  AMERICAN  PORRINGERS  BY  SAMUEL  CASEY,  NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND  :  C.  173(1-35 


II    FROM  COMMANDER  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N. 
To  the  Editor  o/The  Connoisseur 

SIR, — Knowing  the  views  I  hold  on  the  subject  of  so- 
called  'bleeding  bowls,'  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  send 
me  the  script  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Noon:  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Noon  is,  however,  of  no 
importance,  as,  though  1  can  reasonably  claim  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  date,  merit  and  authenticity  of  these 
pieces,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  express  an 
authoritative  opinion  on  their  probable  use.  Surely  fur- 
ther light  could  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by  some 
informed  student  of  seventeenth-century  domestic  or 
medical  practice,  or  perhaps  some  reader  can  supply  a 
contemporary  illustration  of  a  utensil  being  employed  by 
a  Barber  Surgeon  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding. 

As  we  still  live  in  a  democratic  country  and  are  entitled 
to  indulge  in  argument  and  controversy  to  our  hearts' 
content,  I  submit  a  few  further  photographs  of  these  so- 
called  'bleeding  bowls'  with  my  own  reasons  for  main- 
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taining  that  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort,  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  find  space  to  publish  both  opinions  and  thus  en- 
able readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions. 

I  hope  that  these  articles  may  lead  some  authority  to 
state  whether  Barber  Surgeons  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury were  wealthy  and  likely  to  have  used  silver  bowls, 
or  whether  they  would  not  be  more  likely  to  have  used 
latten,  pewter  or  wooden  ones ;  whether  the  fluid  ounce 
at  that  time  was  the  same  as  it  is  to-day,  and  what  reason 
there  is  to  suppose  that  the  bowls  mentioned  in  early 
documents  as  being  used  for  bleeding  are  the  same  as  the 
so-called  'bleeding  bowls'  now  under  discussion.  I  see  no 
reason  for  assuming  them  to  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Noon's  article  would  lead  one  to  assume  that  the 
maximum  of  blood  drawn  off  was  about  seven  ounces, 
but  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  under  'Blood-Letting' 
states  that  'there  are  certain  morbid  conditions  when  a 
patient  may  obtain  marked  relief  from  the  abstraction  of 
a  certain  amount  of  blood,  from  three  or  four  ounces  up 
to  twenty  or  even  thirty  in  extreme  cases.'  Farther  on  it 
states  that  in  venesection,  which  was  the  usual  method 
of  blood-letting,  the  blood  is  usually  withdrawn  from  the 
median-basilic  vein  of  the  arm,  which  I  think  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  use  of  a  vessel  with  a  hollowed  edge,  as 
illustrated  by  Cotterell  and  mentioned  anon,  as  opposed 
to  the  type  of  vessel  under  discussion;  but  a  medical 
opinion  on  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
these  various  vessels  would  be  of  far  greater  value  than 
mere  surmise  on  my  part.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Noon  does 
not  express  an  opinion  on  technicalities  such  as  the  above, 
on  which  he  must  unquestionably  be  an  authority. 

On  what  grounds  does  Mr.  Noon  state  that  'American 
bleeding  bowls'  were  much  larger  than  English  examples? 
I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  so,  and  those  here  illustrated 
(No.  iv),  of  equal  capacity  to  the  Newcastle  example  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  are  considerably  smaller  than  the 
1 68 1  London  example  (No.  v).  When  filled  by  a  modern 
fluid  ounce  measure,  the  so-called  'bleeding  bowls'  in  my 
possession  take  20  ounces  each,  and  from  the  relative  di- 
mensions of  these  and  those  described  by  Mr.  Noon,  it 
would  seem  to  me  impossible  that  the  capacities  given 
by  him  can  be  anywhere  near  correct.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  he  has  obtained  his  figures  by  experi- 
ment with  a  fluid  measure  or  by  mathematical  computa- 
tion, as  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  an  error  must  have 
crept  in  somewhere.  According  to  my  rough  mathe- 
matics, on  equivalent  capacities,  the  bowls  he  mentions 
should  have  approximately  three  times  the  capacity  he 
slates,  which  would  somewhat  affect  the  arguments  he 
puts  forward.  Nor  do  I  see  why  he  states  it  is  impossible 
to  ilcny  that  these  vessels  were  used  as  bleeding  bowls;  I 
have  yet  to  see  definite  proof  that  they  ever  were. 

1  hold  the  view  that  the  type  of  vessel  here  under  dis- 
cussion  was  a  direct  evolution  from  the  skillet  cover,  and 
that  early  examples  made  prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  such  as  those  in  the  illustrations  supplied  by  Mr. 
Noon,  are  in  almost  every  case  the  covers  of  skillets,  of 
which  the  skillet  itself  has  been  worn  out  or  lost.  Two  fine 
examples  with  their  own  original  skillets,  one  of  which  is 


illustrated  in  plate  XLVIII  of  Edward  Wenham's  Do- 
mestic Silver  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  sold  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  collection  at  Christmas  in  December  1938  (No. 
vi) ;  one  of  these,  London  1665,  being  also  shown  on  page 
813  of  Sir  Charles  Jackson's  Illustrated  History  of  English 
Plate.  Although  the  cover  of  this  1665  skillet  is  of  typi- 
cal 'bleeding  bowl'  porringer  form,  Sir  Charles  Jackson 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  mentioning,  however,  that 
the  lid  is  hinged  to  one  side,  an  obvious  later  addition 
which  had  evidently  been  removed  before  the  photograph 
for  Mr.  Wenham's  book  was  taken,  a  fact  that  Mr.  Wen- 
ham  has  overlooked  as,  copying  Sir  Charles  Jackson's 
description,  he  writes  'the  cover  is  hinged  to  one  side' : 
comparison  of  the  two  photographs  would  have  shown 
him  that  the  hinge  had  been  removed.  Conclusive  evid- 
ence of  the  original  use  of  this  cover  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  the  coat-of-arms  engraved  on  the  applied  escutcheon 
on  the  front  of  the  skillet  (evidently  intended  as  a  slop 
for  the  lid,  see  illustration  of  earlier  skillet,  London,  1650, 
Edward  Wenham,  plate  XLVIII)  is  repeated  on  what 
becomes  the  upper  surface  of  the  pierced  handle  or  'ear' 
of  the  lid  when  it  is  in  use  as  a  porringer,  but  which  is  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  'handle'  when  the  object  is  in  use 
as  a  cover  or  lid. 

That  skillets  with  their  own  covers  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above  still  exist  is  to  my  mind  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  original  use  of  these  misnamed  'bleeding  bowls.' 
The  footed  porringer  cover  of  tazza-like  form  common 
in  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  is  another  good 
example  of  the  cover  of  a  somewhat  similar  vessel  being 
used  for  a  dual  purpose  and,  to  trace  the  origin  back  far- 
ther still,  one  has  only  to  see  Communion  Cups  with  their 
paten  covers  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  modification  in  form  found  in  late  Charles  1 1  ex- 
amples, where  the  body  becomes  more  bulbous,  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  by  this  period  they  were  being  made 
as  separate  entities,  though  still  used  as,  and  probably 
called,  porringers. 

The  magnificent  late  Stewart  example  illustrated  in 
No.  v  was  made  in  London  in  1681.  It  is  approximately 
6  inches  in  diameter,  weighs  8  ounces  1 7  dwts.,  and  bears 
on  the  front  of  the  bowl  the  coat-of-arms  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  Governor  of  New  York  in  1674  and  Governor- 
General  of  New  England  in  1685:  it  bears  his  initials 
'E.A.'  in  contemporary  lettering  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  handle.  Though  somewhat  shallower,  in  form  this 
example  is  very  similar  to  the  American  porringers  by 
Samuel  Casey  (No.  iv),  and  very  probably  was  one  of 
the  models  originally  copied  by  the  early  Colonial  crafts- 
men. Its  capacity  must  be  at  least  23  fluid  ounces,  and 
other  seventeenth-century  examples  which  I  have  noted 
have  had  nearly  as  great  a  capacity. 

A  very  fine  example  of  one  of  these  bowls,  by  Francis 
Batty  of  Newcastle,  circa  1680,  is  in  form  almost  identical 
to  that  shown  in  No.  v;  shallower  than  the  Samuel  Casey 
pair,  the  diameter  is  somewhat  larger,  the  capacity  (ap- 
proximately 20  fluid  ounces)  being  the  same.  This,  with 
the  Samuel  Casey  pair,  is  at  present  in  my  own  collection 
and,  with  trefid  spoons,  these  vessels  are  frequently  in 
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use  on  my  table  for  soup,  a  pur- 
pose to  which  they  are  eminently 
suited,  but  for  which  I  would 
hesitate  to  use  them  did  I  believe 
that  they  had  in  the  past  been 
used  as  cupping  bowls. 

Although  that  eminent  author- 
ity, Dr.  T.  G.  H.  Drake  of  Tor- 
onto, in  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association  Journal,  XXV,  605-6, 
1 93 1,  illustrates  three  pewter  ex- 
amples of  these  vessels  as  'bleed- 
ing bowls'  in  an  article  entitled 
Pewter  of  Medical  Interest,  and 
mentions  that  the  two  late  ex- 
amples, which  date  from  the  late 

Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries,  are  graduated , 
the  one  in  2-ounce  graduations  up  to  14  ounces,  and  the 
other  in  4-ounce  graduations  up  to  24  ounces,  at  this  late 
date  there  is  no  saying  for  what  purpose  they  may  have 
been  made  or  used  and  I  see  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  they  were  graduated  to  measure  blood:  I  do  not 
remember  having  met  a  silver  example  after  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
graduated  one.  These  late  pewter  examples,  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Drake,  of  very  simple  form  and  not  bulged  like  those 
here  illustrated,  would  have  made  very  good  measures 
for  any  purpose,  either  medical  or  domestic. 

I  see  no  reason  to  disagree  with  Howard  Herschel 
Cotterell  who,  in  Old  Pewter,  Its  Makers  and  Marks,  illus- 
trates on  page  1 28  a  large  group  of  these  vessels  and  de- 
scribes them  as  'English  porringers.'  On  page  129  he  illus- 
trates similar  vessels  with  two  flat  handles,  some  of  which 
have  covers  of  their  own,  strongly  reminiscent  of  early 
eighteenth-century  French  ecuelles,  such  as  those  shown 
in  A  Guide  to  Old  French  Plate  by  Louis  Carre,  vessels  which, 
in  their  eighteenth-century  form,  I  consider  related. 

Cotterell,  on  page  86,  illustrates  three  bowls  which  he, 
in  my  opinion  quite  rightly,  describes  as  'barber  surgeons 
bowls,'  all  of  which  are  either  themselves  shaped  or  have 
the  lip  shaped  to  take  the  neck  for  shaving  or  the  limb 
lor  bleeding.  Whether  they  were  used  for  bleeding  as  well 
as  for  shaving  is  a  point  on  which  definite  proof  should 
surely  be  forthcoming  from  some  authority. 

C.  Louise  Avery,  in  Early  American  Silver,  page  37,  states 
that  styles  usually  flourished  in  London  some  time  be- 
fore they  were  adopted  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  Colonial 
silversmiths,  with  their  more  limited  custom  and  more 
conservative  patrons,  tended  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
old  until  the  new  had  become  thoroughly  established.  On 
page  46  she  states  that  many  examples  of  these  American 
porringers  have  survived  to  the  present  day  in  New  Eng- 
land households,  and  that  they  must  have  been  considered 
quite  indispensable  for  serving  children's  food,  broth  or 
cereals;  and  on  page  47  she  mentions  that  though  most 
of  the  English  bowls  of  this  form  are  described  as  barber 
surgeon's  bowls,  it  seems  incredible  that  others  should  not 
have  served  for  domestic  purposes  in  England  as  they  were 
so  extensively  used  in  the  latter  manner  in  New  England. 
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I  go  farther,  and  state  that  though  it  is  possible  that  at 
some  time  a  Barber  Surgeon  may  have  appropriated  one 
of  these  vessels  for  use  as  a  bleeding  bowl,  just  as  he 
might  have  appropriated  any  other  vessel,  in  my  opinion 
they  were  invariably  designed  and  fashioned  as  skillet 
covers  or  porringers  for  domestic  use  and  were  never 
intended  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Dyer  would  also  appear  to  be  of  this  opinion,  and  in 
his  Early  American  Craftsmen,  page  227,  in  reference  to  the 
story  that  these  objects  were  known  as  physicians'  cup- 
ping and  bleeding  bowls,  he  states  that  this  is  a  tradition 
that  dies  hard,  but  that  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  in 
America  that  this  type  of  porringer  was  ever  used  for 
anything  but  a  general  utility  table  dish. 

C.  C.  Oman,  in  his  book  English  Domestic  Silver,  also 
favours  the  porringer  theory,  and  in  support  of  it  emotes 
an  advertisement  for  lost  plate  in  the  London  Gazette  for 
October  20th,  1679,  where  are  mentioned  'three  por- 
ringers (one  with  the  ear  off).'  The  name  'ear'  for  the 
flat  handle  has  its  counterpart  in  Scotland,  where  the  flat 
handles  of  the  quaich  are  known  as  'lugs,'  the  Scottish 
equivalent  for  ears. 

In  many  old  houses  in  Scotland  it  is  still  customary  for 
porridge  to  be  eaten  standing  up,  the  bowl  being  held  in 
the  left  hand  and  the  porridge  eaten  with  a  spoon  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  I  think  it  is  most  probable  that 
these  porringers  were  originally  used  in  a  similar  manner 
in  England  and  America. 

I  can  find  no  mention  of  vessels  of  this  sort  in  the 
famous  Starkie  Gardiner  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Old  Silverwork  held  at  St.  James's  Court,  London,  in 
1902,  and,  as  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  have  been  omitted  by  accident  from  such  a  highly 
comprehensive  and  representative  collection,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  whether  they  were  deliberately  omitted 
because  of  their  presumed  origin  and  associations  and 
whether  Cripps  may  not  have  been  the  originator  of 
this  erroneous  and  damaging  ascription;  on  page  362  of 
Old  English  Plate  he  mentions  that  bleeding  basins  of  the 
first  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  about  4!  inches  in 
diameter  and  having  a  single  flat  pierced  handle,  are  not 
uncommon  and  are  found  of  pewter  as  well  as  of  silver. 

Sir  Charles  Jackson,  in  his  Illustrated  History  of  English 
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Plate,  is,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  reticent  about  bleeding 
bowls ;  on  page  246  he  gives  a  very  short  description  of  an 
example  of  one  of  the  objects  under  discussion,  stating 
that  it  is  a  'bleeding  bowl,'  but  in  all  probability  he  was 
following  Cripps'  previous  ascription;  he  mentions  that 
similar  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  porringers 
in  the  United  States,  but  refrains  from  saying  anything 
about  them.  On  page  264,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Noon, 
he  mentions  one  of  these  objects  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  H.  Walter  bearing  the  Norwich  hall-marks  for 
1689,  and  believed,  from  the  initials  pricked  upon  it,  to 
have  been  the  property  of  John  A.  Worrell,  Master  of  the 
Barber  Surgeons  of  Norwich  in  1693;  tne  diameter  of  the 
top  of  this  example  is  5  inches,  the  capacity  therefore  must 
have  been  nearly  20  fluid  ounces.  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
vessel  was  known  to  Mr.  Cripps,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 


believed  to  have  been  originally  the  property  of  John  A. 
Worrell,  Master  of  the  Barber  Surgeons  of  Norwich,  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  assuming  these  vessels 
to  have  been  cupping  bowls,  whereas  actually  such  a 
vessel  was  a  very  reasonable  object  for  anyone  to  have 
possessed,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  sug- 
gesting that  this  seventeenth-century  'porringer'  was 
ever  used  by  Mr.  Worrell  for  purposes  other  than  his 
own  domestic  use. 

I  submit  that  the  suggestion  that  these  bowls  were  ever 
specifically  intended  as  Barber  Surgeon's  bleeding  bowls 
is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous  and  constitutes  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  perpetuation  of  a  stupid  error  made  many 
years  ago  by  some  authority  who  should  have  known  better. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  E.  P.  How. 


TWO  SHORTER  NOTES  ON  FRENCH  SILVER 


A  FRENCH  CRUET  :  BY  REMY  CHATRIA,  173d  :  PROPERTY 
OF  THOMAS  COCKCROFT,  ESQ.,  BANK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 


A  FRENCH  SILVER-GILT  DES- 
SERT SERVICE  IN  THE  COL- 
LECTION OF  EARL  SPENCER 

IT  consists  of  24  forks,  24  spoons, 
24  knives,  2  sugar  sifters,  8  cream 
spoons  with  deep  bowls,  and  2  large 
serving  spoons.  All  are  richly  and 
finely  decorated  in  relief  with  acan- 
thus husks,  rosettes  and  scrolled  heart- 
shaped  ornaments.  The  ends  are 
reeded,  with  sprays  of  foliage  across. 
Engraved  with  the  Spencer  crest  and 
Earl's  coronet.  Date:  Paris  1785.  The 
maker  of  all  but  one  sugar  sifter  was 
Jean  Etienne  Langlois.  This  sifter  has 
a  maker's  mark  IY  or  II.  In  its  orig- 
inal leather  case. 

Purchased  on  March  21st,  1786,  of 
Robert  Joseph  Auguste,  the  celebrated 


goldsmith  to  Louis  XVI,  whose  original  bill  for  £3,965  is  at  Althorp 

A  FRENCH  CRUET  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

MR.  THOMAS  COCKCROFT,  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  at  Wellington,  has  been 
good  enough  to  send  me  the  accompanying  photograph  of  a  charming  French 
silver  cruet  in  his  possession.  It  is  plain,  rectangular  and  octagonal,  with  gadrooned  edges 
and  two  handles,  and  stands  on  four  scrolled  and  foliated  feet.  The  two  glass  bottles  for 
oil  and  vinegar  are  fitted  with  silver  tops  or  stoppers,  and  rest  in  two  octagonal  recept- 
acles in  the  frame.  Stamped  upon  it  in  several  places  is  the  mark  of  the  well-known 
goldsmith  of  Paris,  Remy  Chatria,  whose  mark  was  first  entered  on  February  3rd,  1 724.  It 
bears  also  the  date-letter  for  the  year  1 730.  The  frame  is  similar  to  one  of  the  date  1 733  by 
the  same  goldsmith  in  the  collection  of  M.  Einforcat  in  Paris,  illustrated  in  Plate  XLVII 
in  my  book  on  the  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America,  an  illustration  which  induced 
Mr.  Cockcroft  to  send  me  this  photograph.  The  dimensions  are:  total  length,  8h  in.; 
width,  5-9  in. ;  total  height,  3- 15  in. ;  without  the  handles,  2\  in.      E.  Alfred  Jones. 
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SPOON  IN  A  SILVER-GILT  SER- 
VICE :  BELONGING  TO  EARL 
SPENCER  :  BY  ETIENNE 
LANGLOIS  :   PARIS,  1785 


SOME    RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 
AT  THE  TATE  GALLERY 

By  JOHN  ROTHENSTEIN 

DIRECTOR  and  KEEPER 


THE  contents  of  the  Tate  Gallery  were 
dispersed  among  less  dangerous  places 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  build- 
ing itself  has  sustained  such  extensive  air-raid 
damage  since  that  exhibitions  cannot  for  the 
present  be  held  there.  Nevertheless,  the  various 
collections  with  which  the  Gallery  is  tradition- 
ally associated  continue  to  grow. 

The  Knapping  Fund,  upon  which  the  Trus- 
tees are  entirely  dependent  for  their  purchases, 
was  bequeathed  for  the  acquisition  of  the  work 
of  living  artists,  or  of  those  who  have  been  dead 


for  less  than  twenty-five  years.  This  Fund,  which 
came  to  the  Gallery  in  1939,  is  enabling  the 
Trustees  to  build  up  a  collection  of  contem- 
porary British  painting  and  sculpture  which 
they  hope  will  prove  to  be  representative  of  the 
most  vital  aspects  of  the  national  vision. 

For  the  development  of  the  traditional  collec- 
tions which  fall  within  the  Gallery's  official 
scope  the  Trustees  have  to  depend  upon  private 
generosity,  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund, 
and  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  Trustees  have  received  a  number  of 


■■■■ 

UNIDENTIFIED  SUBJECT  :  BY  HENRY  FUSELI,  R.A.  :  PRESENTED  TO  THE  TATE  GALLERY  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND- 
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SOME   RECENT   ACQUISITIONS  AT   THE   TATE  GALLERY 


/.  /■:  A  H  A  /V  /)  R  A  c  11  /•:  /. 
WATEK  (  OI.Ol'K  BY  DANTE 
G  ABR1  E  L  ROSS  ETT  I 
HEATON  BEQUEST  TO 
THK    TATIi  GALLERY 


gifts  of  exceptional  im- 
portance. Of  these  the 
most  recent  is  the  bequest 
from  Sir  Hugh  Walpole, 
which  includes  (in  addition 
to  a  number  of  fine  con- 
temporary works,  paint- 
ings and  drawings  by 
Steer,  John,  Sickert  and 
Max  Beerbohm)  a  study 
for  Christ  Washing  Peter's 
Feet  by  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  Head  of  a  little  Ser- 
vant Girl  by  Renoir,  a  pen- 
and-ink  portrait  of  Courbet 
by  Manet,  Mont  St.  Victoire 
(water-colour)  by  Ce- 
zanne, Bather  by  Forain, 
"How  happy  would  he  be  with 
Either,'"  by  Tissot,  and  a 
drawing  by  William  Blake. 
The  Gallery's  collection  of 
works  by  Blake  has  been 
notably  augmented  by  Mr. 
W.  Graham  Robertson's 
gift  of  his  celebrated  series 
of  colour-prints  and  by 


HORSE  RACING  :  BY  LOUIS  ANQUETIN 
HINDI  IV  SMI  I  1 1  Iil.nl  T  ST  :  TA  IT  < .  A 1  I  I.KY 
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Miss  A.  E.  Carthew's  bequest  of  a  number  of  water-colours 
and  drawings,  including  the  lovely  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins. 
The  collection  of  works  by  the  pre-Raphaelites  and  their 
school  has  been  strengthened  by  the  Beresford  Rimington 
Heaton  Bequest,  which  includes  eight  fine  water-colours 
by  Rossetti,  and  two  poetic  subject-pictures  by  Arthur 
Hughes  (as  well  as  eight  water-colours  by  Turner).  Miss 
Maud  Beddington  has  bequeathed  a  water-colour  study 
for  the  Gallery's  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-Maid,  and 
Vespertina  Quies,  by  Burne-Jones.  Mr.  Graham  Robertson 
has  also  presented  Rossetti's  Proserpine  (as  well  as  a  bril- 
liant portrait  of  his  grandmother  by  Geddes,  and  Whist- 
ler's Valparaiso). 


PORTRAIT  OF  W.  H.  MATS  :  OIL  I'AIN  *G 
BY  AUGUSTUS  JOHN,  K.A.     A  C  HAN  I  Kl  ' 
QUEST  PURCHASE.  EOK  THE  TATE  GAUM 


Other  recent  acquisitions  are  an 
unidentified  subject  by  Fuseli,  an 
artist  most  inadequately  represented 
in  the  national  collections,  and  a 
radiant  nude  by  Etty,  both  of  which 
are  valued  gifts  from  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund. 


•SIDE'  :  AN  OIL  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM  ETTY 
R.A.  :  PRESENTED  TO  THE  TATE  GALLERY 
BY  THE  NATIONAL    ART  COLLECTIONS  FUND 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  CHAIR 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EXAMPLES  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  POKE 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


No.  I.— A  'GENTEEL  DESIGN'  FOR  A  LADY'S  DRESSING 
CHAIR  :  FROM  ROBERT  MAN  WAKING'S  CABINET  AND 
CHAIR-MAKER'S      FRIEND      AND      COMPANION,  1765 


IN  a  previous  article — English  Chair- 
making — it  was  described  how  the 
earliest  chairs  were  almost  immov- 
able, being  formed  of  thick  and  ponder- 
ous slabs  of  wood.  And  when  the  joiner 
became  more  proficient  in  his  handi- 
work, a  panelled  and  framed  construc- 
tion took  the  place  of  the  solid  slabs  and 
the  seat  was  upheld  by  posts  strength- 
ened by  rails.  But  this  later  chair,  with 
its  panelled  back  and  joined  legs  and 
stretchers,  was  no  longer  a  cumbersome 
and  stationary  seat;  and  it  continued, 
from  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  end 


of  the  Eighteenth,  to  gain  in  grace  and  elegance  as  the 
English  joiner-chair-maker  gained  in  skill  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  craft.  The  chair  throughout  its  long 
years  of  evolution  was  made  by  a  number  of  different 
craftsmen;  in  some  cases  it  was  the  product  of  one 
craft,  and  in  others  of  two  or  three  distinct  and  separ- 
ate crafts. 

There  were  the  Tornyd'  or  'thro wen'  chairs  of  the 
turner;  the  'joynd'  and  'kerved'  chairs  of  the  joiner  and 
carver;  the  chairs  covered  with  'leder'  or  'sylke'  of  the 


No.  II.— A  CORNER  CHAIR,  SO-CALLED  BECAUSE  THE  SEAT  WAS  SET  CORNER- 
WISE,  NOT  BECAUSE  IT  COULD  STAND  IN  A  CORNER  :  PERIOD  GEORGE  II 
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coffer-maker.  There  were  chairs  of  straw  and 
wickerwork,  the  product  of  the  basket-makers. 
There  were  chairs  of  iron  with  cloth  or  silk  cover- 
ing made  by  the  blacksmith  and  covered  by  the 
coffer-maker.  There  were  cane  chairs  made  by 
the  joiners  and  caners  and  decorated  by  the 
carvers  and  turners.  There  were  easy  chairs  with 
frames  constructed  by  the  joiners  and  stuffed 
by  the  upholsterers.  Also,  japanners  and  gilders 
carried  out  japan  work  and  gilding  on  chair 
frames  that  were  joined,  carved  and  turned. 

In  the  same  way  that  chair-making — when 
the  demand  for  chairs  grew  wider  and  wider — 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  various  crafts, 
chairs  also  became  more  varied  in  type,  since  the 
number  designed  for  special  purposes  increased 
as  the  centuries  advanced. 

Chairs  that  were  designed  for  a  special  pur- 
pose were  numerous.  One  of  the  earliest  of  such 
chairs  was  the  close-stool  chair  or  chair  of  ease; 
it  is  to  be  found  listed — together  with  close  stools 
—in  inventories  dating  from  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. In  the  same  century  a  record  exists  that 
barbers'  shops  had  chairs,  that  must  have  been 
of  an  individual  design,  and  in  the  Sixteenth 


No  III  — WALNUT  CHAIR  :  BACK  DECORATED  WITH  INLAID  CYPHER 
P  \  :  ORIGINALLY  FROM  GLEMHAM  HALL,  SUFFOLK  :  TEMP.  GEO.  I 


and  Seventeenth  Centuries  barbers'  chairs  could 
not  have  been  uncommon,  whilst  from  the  next 
century  many  examples  have  survived. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  many  new  types  of 
chairs  were  tried  out,  but  it  was  only  a  few  that 
possessed  sufficient  merit  to  allow  them  eventu- 
ally to  become  part  of  the  tradition  of  English 
chair  design. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe 
Accounts  the  adaption  of  ironwork  to  chairs 
became  a  feature  of  construction  during  the 
Seventeenth  -  Century — the  ironwork  causing 
certain  parts  to  hinge  or  fold.  Chairs  of  this  un- 
satisfactory combination  of  wood  and  iron  did 
not  remain  long  in  favour,  for  at  the  best  they 
were  only  of  an  experimental  nature. 

1675  For  his  Majts  Service  att  windsor 

For  a  sleeping  chaire  to  fall  in  the  back  of  Iron 
worke  £2 

1676  For  Mr  Hudleston  at  Whitehall 

For  a  chaire  with  Elbowes  and  Iron  worke  in 
them  and  a  table  to  it  moveable  with  Iron 
worke.  £1-16 

1677  For  her  Matie  at  the  Bath 

For  an  Elbowe  chaire  for  the  back  and  Seate  to 
take  off  with  Iron  worke  /, 1  8 

For  her  Mats:  Bed  chamber 
For  a  sleeping  Chaire  neately  Carved  and  the 
Irons  all  gilt  with  gold  £6 
1680  For  going  to  Windsor  and  mending  the  great 
winding  up  Chaire  with  Severall  parts  of  new 
Iron  worke,  etc.  £^>~l° 

The  easy  chair  with  cheeks  or  ears — to-day  it 
is  called  a  winged  chair — was  a  type  that  was 
first  made  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.*  Its  de- 
sign— with  the  upholstered  cheeks  or  wings 
fitted  to  each  side  of  the  back  to  protect  the  seat 
from  draughts — reflects  the  domestic  discomfort 
of  the  times.  Windows  that  did  not  fit  too 
closely,  and  doors  with  a  similar  defect,  com- 
bined with  coal  fires  burning  in  open  chimney- 
pieces,  were  the  cause  of  draughty  rooms 
throughout  the  winter  months.  The  sleeping 
chair  with  ironwork — see  examples  cited  above 
— would  appear  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  easy 
chair — the  adjustable  back  with  its  iron  ratchet 
being  abandoned  for  a  fixed  back.  The  demand 
for  the  easy  chair  grew,  and  it  was  made  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

1686  For  the  Gallery  next  to  the  Dressing  roome 
[Windsor] 

*  A  couch  with  wings  dating  from  the  early  Seventeenth 
Century  is  at  Knole. 
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No.  IV.— A  CHAIR  WITH  LEGS  AND  ARMS  OF  ELM  WOOD  AND 
BACK  VENEERED  WITH  ELM  :  PERIOD  OF  GEORGE  II  :  C.  1730 


For  an  easie  Chair  of  Walnuttree  carved 
...  &  stuft  back  &  Seat  with  haire  £3 

1689  For  her  Mats  Clossett  att  Hampt"  Courte 
For  one  easey  Elbow  Chaire  of  Wallnut- 
tree  carved  and  Cheekes  framed  downe 
the  Sides  £2 

1697  For  his  Majestits  great  bedchamber  at 
Kensington 

For  an  easy  elboe  chaire  made  with  ribs 
in  the  back  and  cane  Seate  £I_I7~6 

1 71 8  For  The  Lady  Portlands  Appartm'  at  Ken- 
sington for  a  large  easy  chair  with  Com- 
pass Cheeks  and  Spreading  Elbows  Stuft 
with  curled  hair  and  a  down  Cushion  £3-4 

1726  A  yellow  flower'd  damask  easy  Chair  and 
Cushion,  a  walnuttree  Frame  j£2~2 

A  type  of  chair  that  was  used  by  society 
in  Charles  IPs  days  was  the  dressing-chair. 
In  the  Eighteenth  Century  it  must  have 
become  very  popular  judging  from  its 
frequent  mention  in  contemporary  chair- 
maker's  advertisements  and  sale  an- 
nouncements. 

1684  For  her  Matits  Bed  Chamber  at  V^hall 


For  a  dressing  Chaire  of  walnuttree  twisted  with  Carved 
Feet  15s  4xd 

1705  For  her  Majt,e<  Dresing  roome  at  Windsor  Castle 

For  a  handsome  light  Dressing  Chaire  made  of  the 
best  french  walnuttree  with  a  false  seat,  ribbs  in  the 
back  and  Pollished  £l~i° 

A  puzzling  feature  of  eighteenth-century  adver- 
tisements is  the  frequent  mention  of  dressing-chairs 
and  the  absence  of  writing-chairs.  Why  our  ancestors 
required  a  special  chair  for  use  at  the  dressing-table 
and  not  one  for  the  writing-table  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  a  reason. 

From  the  few  contemporary  illustrations  of  dress- 
ing-chairs, such  chairs  appear  to  vary  widely  in 
design.  Ince  and  Mayhew  show  arm-chairs  in  the 
Chinese  manner  with  a  trellis  back  as  a  dressing- 
chair  and  Manwaring  single  chairs  in  the  French 
manner  (see  illustration  No.  i).  Judging  from  these 
designs  it  would  appear  that  dressing-chairs  possessed 
no  particular  feature  of  design  but  were  either  arm  or 
single  chairs  of  any  pattern  that  pleased  the  chair- 
maker's  fancy  at  the  time. 

Two  types  of  chairs  have  survived  from  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century;  their  design,  together  with  the  fact 


No.  V.— AN  UNUSUAL  CHAIR  OF  ELM  HAVING  FIVE  LEGS  :  THE  SHAPE  OF 
THE   SOLID  BACK  IS  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  OF  NO.  IV  :   TEMP.  GEO.  II  :  1730 
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that  both  are  usually  found  singly  and  not  in 
sets,  suggests  that  they  had  a  special  purpose, 
such  as  for  use  at  a  dressing-table  or  a  writing 
bureau,  and  were  not  only  occasional  chairs. 
To-day  the  more  common  of  these  types  of 
chairs  is  the  corner  chair  (see  No.  ii),  for  it  was 
made  in  large  numbers  from  the  time  of  George 
I  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A  pair  is 
very  seldom  found,  and  occasionally  an  example 
will  be  seen  fitted  as  a  close-stool  chair,  whilst 
others  will  have  an  additional  splat  fitted  to  the 
semi-circular  rail  of  the  back  for  the  purpose — 
one  would  suppose — of  resting  the  head  whilst 
shaving.  This  last  chair  was  presumably  the 
shaving-chair  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  that 
was  so  often  mentioned  in  contemporary 
advertisements. 

In  Colonial  America  the  names  given  to  the 
corner  chair  in  contemporary  inventories  were 
a  'round-about  chair,'  a  'round  chair,'  a  'three- 
corner  chair,'  a  'half-round  chair,'  whereas  in 


No.  VI.— AN  EASY  CHAIR  WITH  CARVED  WALNUT  FRAME  :  ITS  UPHOLSTERED  BACK  AND 
SEAT  ARE  IN  CONTEMPORARY  NEEDLEWORK   :   PERIOD  OF  GEORGE  II  :  CIRCA  1740 


England  it  would  appear  to  have  been  but 
seldom  called  by  any  particular  name. 

The  excellent  mahogany  example  of  a  corner 
chair  (No.  ii),  with  its  pierced  and  carved  splats 
of  Gothic  pattern,  and  its  well-shaped  cabriole 
leg,  exhibits  a  more  decorative  character  than 
the  general  run  of  these  chairs.  Extant  corner 
chairs  dating  prior  to  1750  are  usually  of  good 
quality  and  of  mahogany — the  latter  probably 
because  the  walnut  examples  have  suffered  a 
higher  rate  of  destruction.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  a  large  number  of  lower- 
quality  corner  chairs  with  straight  legs  and  plain 
fret-cut  splats  have  survived. 

The  second  type  of  chair  has  a  shaped  and 
solid  back  (see  Nos.  iii,  iv,  v).  It  remained  in 
favour  for  a  much  shorter  period  than  the  corner 
chair,  since  the  earliest  examples  appear  from 
their  design  to  date  about  1 7 1 5-20  and  the  latest 
about  1750.  A  few  of  these  chairs  have  survived 
in  pairs  and  they  were  made  both  in  walnut  and 
mahogany.  An  interesting  feature 
concerning  these  solid  splat  chairs 
is  that  although  they  must  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  different 
chair-makers,  they  yet  possess  a 
close  similarity  in  design — the  backs 
often  have  the  same  curves  and  the 
seats  are  usually  round  (see  No.  iv  . 
These  chairs  must  assuredly  have 
been  made  for  some  definite  pur- 
pose— perhaps  they  were  the  dress- 
ing-chairs of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  first  two  Georges.  If  this  were 
the  case  their  strong  construction 
suggests  that  they  were  used  by  men 
only — women,  as  they  do  to-day, 
favouring  stools  for  their  dressing- 
table  seats. 

The  chair  illustrated  in  No.  iii, 
with  the  back  decorated  with  an 
inlaid  cypher  formed  of  a  light 
coloured  wood,  is  an  unusual  speci- 
men. Originally  it  came  from  Glem- 
ham  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  the 
North  family;  the  cypher  D.  V. 
entwined  and  reversed — stands  for 
the  family  name  Dudley  North.  The 
chair  illustrated  in  No.  iv  is  one  of 
the  few  instances  of  an  extant  pair 
of  these  chairs.  It  is  of  elm,  the  back 
and  seat  rail  being  veneered  and  the 
legs  and  arms  of  the  solid  wood.  The 
unusual  design  of  the  chair — also 
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No.  VII. — ELBOW  CHAIR  IN  THE  FRENCH  MANNER  WITH  STUFFED 
BACK,  SEAT  AND  ARMS  :  THE  FRAME  OF  MAHOGANY  :  C.  1770 


made  of  elm — with  the  three  legs  in  front 
(No.  v)  is  probably  due  to  a  whim  on  the 
part  of  the  maker,  for  the  middle  leg  is 
quite  unnecessary  as  a  support.  Several 
chairs  of  this  type,  with  the  three  legs,  are 
extant,  but  the  wide  variation  in  their  de- 
sign and  quality  indicates  that  they  could 
not  have  been  made  in  the  same  workshop. 

The  easy  chair  with  wings  was  no  longer 
considered  fashionable  in  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  II  (1727-60),  since 
at  this  time,  for  the  town  and  country 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  a 
chair  with  upholstered  back  and  seat, 
and  stuffed  arms  upheld  by  curved  sup- 
ports (Nos.  vi  and  viii)  began  to  be  used. 
At  first  this  type  of  easy  chair  had  cabriole 
legs  with  an  eagle's  claw  or  lion's  paw,  but 
about  1 745  it  began  to  be  designed  in  the 
new  manner,  when  it  was  called  a  'French 
chair.'  This  French  taste,  which  Thomas 
Chippendale  so  ably  featured  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Gentleman' s  Director  (1754), 
began  to  make  its  appearance  as  early  as 
1738,*  and  in  combination  with  the 
Chinese  style,  it  continued  to  affect  the 


design  of  fashionable  furniture  until  the  decade  1765 
75.  When  the  Chinese  style  predominated  this  easy 
chair,  like  other  chairs,  was  made  with  straight  legs, 
either  fretted  or  moulded,  instead  of  French  legs  with 
'scroule  feet.'  The  moulding  of  the  legs,  as  in  the  chair 
No.  viii,  served  a  useful  as  well  as  a  decorative  purpose, 
for  on  a  moulded  surface  bruises  and  dents  are  not  so 
noticeable  as  on  a  plain  one.  It  was  only  inexpensive 
chairs  that  had  plain-surfaced  legs. 

A  'French  elbow  chair'  of  the  later  phase  of  French 
design  is  seen  in  No.  vii.  The  unity  of  the  form  of  this 
elegant  little  chair  shows  how  sensitive  the  skilled 
English  chair-maker  eventually  became  in  his  treat- 
ment of  curves.  The  two  elbow  chairs  (Nos.  ix  and  x) 
are  in  the  new  classic  style  of  1 780-90 — all  trace  of  the 
earlier  French  manner  has  gone.  These  two  chairs  with 

*  extravagancy  of  following  the  French  fashions.  ...  I  mean  the 
ridiculous  Imitation  of  the  French,  which  is  now  become  the  epidemical 
Distemper  of  this  Kingdom.  .  .  .  Poor  England  produces  nothing  fit  to 
eat,  or  drink,  or  wear:  Our  Cloaths,  our  Furniture,  nay  our  Food 
too,  all  is  come  from  France:  .  .  .  (Cf.  The  London  Magazine  and  Monthly 
Chronologer,  November,  1738.) 


No  VIII  — AN  EASY  CHAIR  OF  PLAIN  DESIGN  WITH  MAHOGANY  FRAME  :  THE 
FRONT  LEGS  AND  ARM  SUPPORTS  HAVE  MOULDINGS  :  PERIOD,  CIRCA  1760 
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their  oval  backs,  built  to  a  concave  form,  and 
their  graceful  arms,  show  the  woodworker's 
craft  at  a  high  stage  of  development.*  It  is  a  long 
way  from  these  two  perfectly  constructed  chairs 
to  the  Gothic  chair  formed  of  thick  and  pon- 
derous slabs  of  wood.  The  craft  of  English  chair- 
making  was  indeed  'one  long  stage  of  improve- 
ment both  in  methods  of  construction  and  skill 
of  craftsmanship'  to  have  achieved  such  finality. 

The  chair  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers 
and  the  drapery  in  the  back,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  was  once  owned  by  Lord  Nelson,  and,  it  is 
said,  it  was  in  the  Victory.  Nelson  gave  it  to  his 
friend,  Dr.  Hunter,  who  was  surgeon  to  the 
Victory. 

Lastly,  it  can  be  said,  that  elegance  and  grace 
in  English  chairs  (unlike  in  other  articles  of 

*  The  photographs  of  these  two  chairs  do  not  do  justice  to  the 
elegance  of  their  frames. 


No.  IX. — AN  ELBOW  CHAIR,  OVAL  BACK  DECORATED  WITH 
SPRAYS  OF  HONEYSUCKLE  :  TURNED  AND  FLUTED  LEGS  :  CIRCA  1785 


No.  X. — AN  ELEGANT  (  HAIR  WITH  CARVING,  TURNING  AND  INLAID 
PATERAE  :  THIS  CHAIR  WAS  OWNEDtBY  LORD  NELSON  :  CIRCA  1790 


furniture  as  tables  and  bookcases)  are  qualities 
that  are  dependent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
upon  the  skill  of  the  chairmaker.  For  the  greater 
his  skill,  the  more  graceful  is  the  sweep  of  the 
arms,  the  more  elegant  are  the  curves  of  the 
back,  and  the  greater  is  the  sense  of  stability  in 
the  legs.  A  chair  made  by  an  inexpert  work- 
man will  appear  faulty  in  its  form  when  com- 
pared with  one  of  a  similar  type  that  has  been 
executed  by  a  skilled  London  chairmaker  of 
the  first  rank.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century  the 
best  labour  demanded  the  best  material,  and 
this  again  left  its  mark  on  the  elegance  of  a 
chair-frame.  The  more  straight  grained,  the 
closer  textured  and  finer  the  quality  of  mahog- 
any the  greater  was  the  strength  of  the  wood. 
Members,  such  as  the  uprights  of  the  chair 
back,  the  arms  and  legs,  when  of  fine-quality 
wood,  could  therefore  be  wrought  in  a  more 
curved  and  slender  form,  and  still  possess 
strength  to  carry  out  their  part. 
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SPRING  ON  THE  RIVER  BANKS:  BY  ALFRED 
SISLEY:  PAINTER  OF  '  TRANSPARENT  WATERS  AND 
LEAFY  BANKS':  A  FRENCH  IMPRESSIONIST  OF 
ENGLISH  PARENTAGE,  B.  1839,  D.  1899  :  FROM  THE 
PICTURE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON 
{See  page  ij6) 


SOME   RAVENSCROFT  JUGS 


By  E .  B  .  HAYNES 


No.  I. — DECANTER  JUG  IN  HEAVY  SODA 
METAL,  SHORT  CONICAL  MOUTH  :  PRE- 1674 


THE  last  few  years  hap- 
pen to  have  brought  in- 
to my  hands  several  of 
these  jugs,  and  although  most 
of  them  have  already  been  il- 
lustrated somewhere  or  other, 
they  are  now  widely  scattered. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  worth 
while  to  record  them  all  to- 
gether whilst  the  details  are  at 
hand. 

They  are  mainly  of  two 
types.  First,  those  termed  'de- 
canter jugs'  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Thorpe  (Nos.  i  to  iv) ;  and 
second,  those  he  more  shortly 
calls  just  'jugs'  (Nos.  v  and  vi). 
This  terminology  will  serve 
well  enough,  though  it  might 
as  easily  be  reversed,  for  it  is 
only  the  second  type  which  is 
known  with  a  stopper.  A  third 
and  seemingly  scarcer  type  ex- 
ists which  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  American  word 
'pitcher'  (Nos.  vii  and  viii). 


Type  i.  DECANTER  JUGS 
Buckley  (European  Glass,  pi. 
13*)  figures  a  seventeenth- 
century  Venetian  biberon,  the 
body  of  which  strongly  sug- 
gests whence  the  decanter  jug 
design  originated.  It  has  too 
the  vermicular  collar  and  the 
same  base  rim. 


No.  II.  IN  UNCRIZZLED  LEAD  CLASS:  WITH 
ELABORATED  ORNAMENT  &  LONGER  NECK 


Venice  herself  found  inspir- 
ation in  the  little  coloured 
Egyptian  Oenochoe  of  (conven- 
tionally) 500  B.C.  They  are  il- 
lustrated in  Nesbitt's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Slade  collection, 
Figs.  13,  14,  and  also  in  Dil- 
lon's Glass,  pi.  II  (3).  It  is  an 
intriguing  pedigree,  and  one 
where  those  remote  ancestors 
are  more  common  after  two 
thousand  years  than  their  de- 
scendants here  in  question. 

The  tabular  list  here  printed 


sets  out  the  points  of  the  vari- 
ous specimens  of  which  I  have 
records  more  shortly  and  more 
clearly  than  any  separate  de- 
scription of  each  can  do.  Illus- 
tration No.  i  showing  specimen 
A  is  worth  a  word,  since  it 
must  surely  represent  one  of 
the  very  earliest  of  Ravens- 
croft's  experiments.  Its  thick 
soda  metal,  so  badly  decayed, 
can  have  no  other  meaning. 
Other  early  points  I  suggest 
are  the  conical  neck  and  (with- 
in the  type)  the  low-set  collar. 
Specimen  D  came  to  me  in 
company  with  A,  and  whoever 
made  the  one  is  likely  to  have 
made  the  other.  Specimen  D 
is  lighter  in  weight,  is  of  lead 
metal,  and  the  only  definitely 
uncrizzled  example  of  the  six. 


^^^^ 


No.  III.— ANOTHER.  WITH  LIP  FOLDED  AND 
DECORATION    TRANSFERRED   TO  HANDLE 
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No.  IV.— ENTIRELY  PLAIN  EXAMPLE  :  PRO- 
BABLY LEAD  GLASS  :  HANDLE  PADDED 


No.  V.— JUG  AND  STOPPER,  SHOWING 
CONSIDERABLE      DECORATIVE  WORK 


May  there  not  be  a  connexion  be- 
tween crizzling  and  weight,  that 
is  to  say,  thickness  of  metal? 

There  was  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
making  good  soda  glass.  Example 
A  may  be  excused  as  an  experi- 
mental piece,  but  D  cannot  post- 
date many  of  the  glasses  listed,  and 
yet  is  as  clear  and  perfect  for  metal 
as  could  be  wished.  And  it  will  be 
remembered  there  are  many  heavy 
Potsdam  soda  glasses  of  much  "the 
same  date  which  are  badly  crizzled 
and  decayed,  and  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  experiment  with  them. 

The  trailed  work  of  A  and  D  is 
pinched  alternately  horizontally 
and  vertically.  The  same  is  to  be 
found  on  a  small  British  Museum 
ewer  {Hist.,  pi.  17  (i)).  D  has  no 
less  than  12  trails,  each  pinched  12 
times,  and  of  the  whole  144  pinch-  no.  vi.  similar  to  no.  v  bui  plainer 
ings  it  is  surprising  that  only  four 

are  imperfect,  for  this  is  a  veritable  hedgehog  of  a  jug.  Specimen 
E  has  some  unique  characteristics.  These,  throughout  each  class, 
are  printed  in  our  table  in  heavier  type. 

Type  2.  JUGS 

Except  for  body  decoration  the  five  examples  tabulated  are  more 
uniform  than  the  decanter  jugs.  All  no  doubt  had  stoppers  origin- 
ally, if  one  can  call  the  loosely  dropped-in  cone  a  stopper.  The 
handles  have  acquired  thumb-pieces.  Some  specimens  are  crizzled 
and  others  are  not,  while  the  base  rim  is  generally  plain.  The  neck  is 
without  exception  pronouncedly  double-ogee  and  the  collar  is  set 
as  low  as  it  can  be.  Specimen  D  of  this  type  is  recorded  as  of  7  inches 
in  height  only  without  the  stopper.  This  seems  unusually  small. 

Type  3.  PITCHERS 

These  are  apparently  scarcer  than  the  other  two  types  and  are 
far  more  variable.  Their  chief  distinction  is  in  being  provided  with 
a  foot.  No.  ix  shows  what  is  generally  known  as  a  Normandy  jug 
with  an  applied  lip  and  an  applied  scroll  as  a  thumb-piece  to  the 
handle.  Here  is  probably  the  prototype,  and  Buckley  {European 
Glass,  pi.  25a)  shows  a  survival  of  the  form.  Whether  No.  ix  is  in  fact 
a  Normandy  glass  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  the  sort  of  glass  which  ought 
to  have  lead  in  it  but  the  test  is  inconclusive.  All  one  can  say  is  that 
it  is  inconclusive  for  simple  soda  too. 

No.  vii,  specimen  A,  was  just  such  another  glass.  Several  early 
tests  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  lead,  but  it  is  decisively  present 
though  unevenly  distributed.  B,  with  its  corroborative  'Raven's 
Head'  seal,  will  be  known  to  all  glass  collectors.  It  serves  to  au- 
thenticate the  whole  series. 

Taken  altogether,  the  table  schedules  fourteen  experimental  jugs 
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of  one  sort  or  another. 
It  is  tempting  to  try 
and  draw  conclusions, 
but  the  data  are  really 
inadequate.  The  few 
suggestions  made  are 
quite  speculative,  and 
any  reader  has  just  as 
much  material  in  front 
of  him  to  reach  similar 
or  dissimilar  results. 

General  opinion 
gives  these  glasses  a 
range  of  about  1 675— 
1 685,  or  ten  years.  That 
may  be  on  the  generous 
side,  but  assuming  it  to 
be  correct,  we  have 


No.  VIII.— FAMOUS  SEALED  SPECIMEN  FROM 
THE    KIRKBY-MASON    COLLECTION    :  1676-78 


No.  VII. — PITCHER  OF  CRIZZLFD  LEAD  METAL  :  C.  1674 


these  fourteen  survivals 

of  the  quite  short  early  era,  and  there  are  probably  other 
examples  of  which  I  have  no  records.  That  makes  no  in- 
considerable total,  possibly  surpassing  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
Ravenscroft's  work. 
But .  .  .  but  .  .  .  where  are  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  all  those  jugs? 

The  intention  was  to  conclude  with  that  bald  enquiry  and  to  leave  the  answer  to  more  com- 
petent minds.  But  a  little  unused  space  is  wondrous  tempting  and  at  the  risk  (and  with  the 
reward)  of  being  told  one  has  missed  the  obvious,  I  hazard  a  possible  theory. 

Here  you  have  a  company  of  goodly  jugs,  but  neither  memory  nor  the  evidence  of  text-books 
suggests  another  specimen  until  about  1740.  One's  mind  inevitably  connects  jugs  with  water 
and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how  anyone  could  do  without  water  at  the  table  and  with- 
out a  capacious  glass  jug  to  put  it  in.  But  it  is  possible 
that  our  ancestors  of  250  years  ago  had  learned  to  be  as 
careful  about  drinking-water  as  visitors  to  the  Continent 
are  to-day.  I  believe  it  was  common  practice  to  boil  all 
water  for  drinking,  and  on  the  grounds  of  economy  and 
long-established  habit  to  bring  it  to  the  table  in  an  earth- 
enware pitcher.  That  would  release  our  jugs  aforesaid  for 
more  ostentatious  duty. 

Wine  had  long  been  served  from  the  common  wine-bottle 
and  the  keenest  collector  of  such  will  hardly  claim  any  aes- 
thetic beauty  or  particular  convenience  for  them.  A  period 
of  expanding  taste  may  well  have  suggested  an  abandon- 
ment of  a  mediaeval  habit  and  have  taken  pleasure  at  the 
exploitation  of  the  wine's  beauty  in  a  transparent  jug.  We 
all  like  to  look  at  a  full  decanter,  and  not  from  greed  alone. 
At  any  rate  it  is  beyond  contradiction  that  the  modern  de- 
canter came  into  being  soon  after  1 700,  in  shape  an  offshoot 
of  the  black-green  wine-bottle  but  in  colour  an  improve- 
ment even  on  our  Jugs  and  Decanter  Jugs.  If  we  can  believe 
that  water  continued  to  be  served  from  an  earthenware  jug, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  more  suitable  vessel,  then  the  disap- 
pearance of  large  glass  jugs  between  1680-90  and  1740 
is  largely  explained,  for  their  place  was  then  taken  by  the 

„„  „  ~     j   <       i-.    ,     1  '  .  r  '  No.  IX.— NORMANDY-TYPE   PITCHER   OF  UNCERTAIN 

new  ana  polite  decanters.  origin  :  third  quarter  of  the  xvn  century 
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DECANTER  JUGS 

SPECIMEN  . 

A 

In  U.S.A. 

B  C 

Ex 

Kirkby- Mason  colln. 

1 

D 

In  U.S.A. 

E 

Henry 
Brown  colln. 

F 

Continental 
colln. 

ILLUSTRATED 

No.  i 

History, 

pi.  ix  * 

No.  ii 

No.  iii 

No.  iv 

HEIGHT  ... 

8|  in. 

8-1  in. 

8i  in. 

92  m- 

9  in- 

METAL 

Heavy 
Soda  j" 

Badly 
corroded 

Very  light 
lead.  If 
Highly 
crizzled 

Light  lead. 
Highly 
crizzled 

Lead. 
Uncrizzled 

Lead. 
Crizzled 

 L  

Probably 

lead. 
Crizzled 

NECK  ... 

Conical 

Nearly 
conical 

Approaches 
double-ogee 

Longer  and 
approaches 
double-ogee 

Longer  and 
double-ogee. 
Rim  folded 

Long  and  \ 
double-ogee 

COLLAR 

As  low  as 
possible 

Slightly 
raised 

■ 

Snme\\.'h;i  t 

raised 

Somewhat 
raised 

As  low  as 
possible 

Raised  I 

HANDLE 

Solid 

Solid 

Solid 

Hollow 

Solid. 

Rope 
Pattern 
Padded 

Hollow. 
Padded 

BODY  DECORATION 

N.D.W.  and 
pinched 
trails 

N.D.W. 

N.D.W. 

N.D.W.,  pro- 
fuse pinched 
trails 

None 

None 

BASE  RIM 

Pressed 
grooves 

Pressed 
(?  milled) 
grooves 

Milled 

grooves 

Pressed 
grooves 

Milled 

grooves 

Plain 

STEM  ... 

FOOT  .... 

*  History  of  English  and  Irish  Glass:  W.  A.  Thorpe,  2  vols.,  1929.  t  Unique  points  are  printed  in  heavy  tvpe. 
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JUGS 

PITCHERS 

A 

Robert 
Alexander 
colln. 

B 

D.  H.  Beves 
colln. 

c 

Ex  Kirkby- 
Mason  colln. 

D 

Ex  Rees  Price 
V.  and  A. 
Museum 

E 

D.  H.  Beves 
colln. 

A 

D.  H.  Beves 
colln. 

B 

Ex  Kirkby- 
Mason  colln. 

C 

Ex  Buckley 
colln. 

History, 
pi.  xviii 

No.  v 

History, 
pi.  xx  (i) 

History, 
pi.  xx  (2) 

No.  vi 

No.  vii 

No.  viii 
History, 
pi.  x  (2) 

History, 
pi.  XV 

1 1  {  in. 

12  in. 

t  t  3  in 

I  I  g  111. 

•7  i  n 

without 
stopper 

1 1  in 
without 
stopper 

gi  Jn 

y  in- 

io|  in. 

Lead. 
Uncrizzled 

Lead. 
Uncrizzled 

Lead  ■ 
Slightly 
crizzled 

Lead . 
Slightly 
crizzled 

Lead . 
Uncrizzled 

Lead . 
Unevenly 
distributed, 
crizzled 

Lead  * 
Much 
crizzled 

Lead . 
Crizzled 

Double-ogee 
with 
stopper 

Squat 
double-ogee 
with  stopper 

Squat 
double-ogee 
with  stopper 

Double-ogee. 
No 
stopper 

Squat 
double-ogee. 
No  stopper 

[Rim  folded] 

[Rim  folded] 

As  low  as 
possible 

As  low  as 
possible 

As  low  as 
possible 

As  low  as 
possible 

As  low  as 
possible 

Solid  with 
thumb-piece 

Solid  with 
thumb-piece 

Solid  with 
thumb-piece 

Solid  with 
thumb-piece 

Solid  with 
thumb-piece 

Semi-solid 
Swan-neck 

Solid  loop: 
rope-pattern 

Solid  loop: 
rope-pattern 

Spiked 

vanfAAtiinir  * 
;  il  tl  I  ',M  ►  1 1 1 1 1 • 

two  trailed 
:ab'e  circuits 
over 

Plain 
g dtii ooiuiig  . 
one  cable  and 
one  plain 
trail  over 

Plain 

gadrooning : 
one  cable 
circuit  over 

Bold 
plain 
gadrooning 

Bold 
plain 
gadrooning 

Faint 
ribbing 

Strong 
ribbing 

Strong 

n  1    m  n  c 
I  1  IJUlIlt^ 

grooves 

Plain 
Xlalil 

Plain 

i  lam 

Pin  in 
x  lalll 

Pl-iin 

1  lam 

Solid 

Vermicular 
Knop 

T—f  f\  1  1  l"V\A7 
1  lUllUvv 

quatrefoil 
knop  between 
collars 

Holl<  >w 
quatrefoil 
knop  between 
collars 

Domed 

and  folded : 
ribbed 

Very  high: 
folded  and 
ribbed 

High:  folded 
and  ribbed 

On  the  authority  of  the  Sale  Catalogue. 


THE  FIRST  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 

By  T.  SHEPPARD 


THE  earliest  methods  of  lighting  were  by 
means  of  primitive  receptacles  containing 
oil,  in  which  some  inflammable  material 
was  placed  and  ignited.  Thus  began  the  lamp. 

The  oldest  lamp  I  know,  in  this  country,  is 
from  Cissbury  in  Sussex.  In  late  Stone-Age 
times,  man  excavated  tunnel-like  cuttings  deep 
into  the  chalk,  to  extract  the  flint  from  which  he 
made  his  axes,  spears  and  daggers.  In  one  of 
these  tunnels  was  recently  found  a  crudely 
wrought  piece  of  chalk,  with  a  basin-like  cavity, 
which,  it  is  thought,  held  melted  fats,  or  oil,  and 
a  wick.  A  cast  of  this  primitive  lamp  is  in  the 
Hull  Museum. 

The  many  burial  mounds  of  the  Bronze  Age  in 
East  Yorkshire,  of  about  three  thousand  years 
ago,  have  yielded  no  lamps,  as  such;  though  in 
the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  a  few  of  the 
small  basin-shaped  vessels,  wrongly  called  'in- 
cense cups,'  may  have  been  used  in  this  way. 
The  late  J.  R.  Mortimer  certainly  found  a  long 
piece  of  flint,  together  with  a  lump  of  iron- 
pyrites,  which  he  opined  was  a  'strike-a-light,' 
and  these  are  now  in  the  Mortimer  Museum. 

The  earliest  artificially  formed  vessels  of  defi- 
nite shape,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting,  were 
made  by  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians 
and  Romans,  some  being  as  early  as  the  Eighth 
Century  before  Christ.  These  consist  of  plain 
saucer-shaped  vessels  of  coarse  earthenware,  the 
lip  of  which  had  been  crudely  pinched  together, 
forming  a  spout,  in  which  the  wick  was  placed. 
These  open  lamps  improved  as  time  went  on, 
and  a  ridge  later  decorated  the  edge  of  the  bowl, 
and  the  material  itself  was  also  improved. 

About  five  hundred  years  later,  circa  300  B.C., 
the  covered  lamp,  with  a  nozzle  for  the  wick, 
became  common.  Plain  at  first,  the  artistic 
character  of  the  Greeks  resulted  in  the  lamp 
being  more  and  more  decorated,  and  this  influ- 
enced the  Romans,  whose  lamps,  though  made 
in  Rome,  had  Greek  decoration,  and  even  the 
Roman  potter's  mark  was  sometimes  in  Greek 
characters.  Later,  the  Roman  lamp  had  a  defi- 
nite form;  gladiators,  mammals,  birds,  etc., 
were  introduced  into  the  decoration,  and  the 
potters  signed  their  names  in  Roman  letters. 
Improvements  were  also  made  in  the  texture  of 
the  pottery,  the  original  rough  porous  clay  be- 


came more  smooth  and  hard,  and,  later,  a  fine 
colouring  of  polished  red  was  added  by  dip- 
ping the  clay  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
This  was  not  so  brilliant,  however,  as  the  later 
Samian  ware. 

Both  Greek  and  Roman  lamps  have  been 
found  in  large  quantities,  some  localities  on  the 
Continent,  such  as  Cyprus  and  Cnidus  (Knidos), 
have  produced  several  hundred;  and  in  Britain, 
quantities  have  been  obtained,  which  had 
mostly  been  imported  by  the  Romans  during 
their  four  centuries  of  occupation  in  this  country. 
Some  have  been  found  in  East  Yorkshire  so 
recently  as  the  last  few  months. 

Most  of  the  lamps  were  comparatively  small 
(3  to  4  inches  across),  of  simple  design,  and  used 
for  domestic  purposes.  Several  of  these  would  be 
necessary  to  give  sufficient  light  for  a  small 
room.  This  type  of  terra-cotta  lamp  is  probably 
the  kind  used  by  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins, 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  In  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere,  small  brackets  were  placed  on  the 
walls;  and  in  the  more  wealthy  homes,  niches 
with  small  chimney-like  pipes  through  the  walls, 
took  away  the  smell  of  the  burning  oil.  The 
wealthier  Romans  also  had  large  and  elabor- 
ately decorated  lamps  of  bronze,  with  three, 
five,  or  more  nozzles  for  the  wick;  and  other 
lamps  were  on  beautifully  designed  stands,  with 
feet,  as  seen  in  the  Naples  and  Pompeii  Museums. 

Lamps  were  largely  used  during  Roman  feasts 
and  helped  to  illuminate  the  statuary  and 
monuments,  some  of  the  lamps  being  specially 
designed  to  be  carried  in  processions,  on  a  wand 
or  stick.  Later,  all  kinds  of  fanciful  shapes  were 
employed,  some  of  the  lamps  having  as  many 
as  twenty  nozzles. 

The  decoration  of  Roman  lamps  shows  a  dis- 
tinct evolution,  albeit  that  on  tfie  earliest  forms; 
this  was  based  upon  the  work  of  the  Greek 
artists.  The  lamps  show  a  gradual  change  in 
their  decoration,  which  at  first  were  the  famil- 
iar egg-and-tongue  moulding,  laurel  wreaths, 
grapes,  oak  leaves,  acanthus,  trefoils,  etc.  Later, 
after  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Cross  or  the  Christian  symbol  (a  mono- 
gram with  the  letters  P  and  X)  was  introduced, 
as  well  as  the  Dove  and  Olive  branch,  Heart, 
Fish,  Palm,  Scallop-Shell,  etc.  The  fact  that  the 
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THE  FIRST  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 


EARLIEST  TYPE   OF  LAMP,  WITH  LIPS  PINCHED  TO  HOLD  WICK 

Emperor  Constantine  had  accepted  Christianity, 
doubtless  caused  the  Roman  potters  of  his  time 
to  put  suitable  symbols  on  their  wares. 


LAMP    WITH    DOUBLE    SPOUT  AND    DEPRESSION    FOR  HOLDING 

The  large  collection  of  Roman  and  other  early 
lighting  appliances  in  the  Mortimer  Museum  at 
Hull  is  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons.  Excavation 


EARLY  GREEK  OR  ROMAN  LAMP  FOR  CARRYING  IN  PROCESSIONS 


ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  TYPES,  WITH  SPOUT  AND  OPEN  CENTRE 

in  the  area,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  has 
produced  a  certain  number,  and  careful  col- 
lection in  the  ordinary  way  has  added  to 


LAMP  WITH   DOUBLE  SPOUT  AND  HANDLE  OF  CRESCENT  SHAPE 

these.  But  for  some  years,  the  Hull  Corporation 
has  been  absorbing  collections  already  made, 
sometimes  as  the  result  of  a  life's  work.  When 


A     JUG-SHAPED     CONTAINER     FOR     FEEDING     OIL    TO  LAMPS 
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Colonel  G.  H.  Clarke  purchased  the  Mortimer 
Museum  at  Driffield,  many  important  Roman 
relics  were  transferred  to  Hull.  During  the  en- 
largement of  the  railway  station  at  York,  in 
1877,  a  Roman  site  and  cemetery  were  cut 
through,  revealing  a  wealth  of  relics.  A  collec- 
tion from  this  area  was  later  sold  at  York,  and 
Mortimer  bought  it.  He  had  a  small  label  with 
'York'  printed  and  placed  on  each  piece,  and 
among  the  specimens  were  several  lamps.  He 
also  purchased  a  collection  of  relics  from  the 
Rhine,  formerly  in  the  Museum  at  Metz,  sold 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  in  1870.*  The 
late  W.  Cudworth  of  Bradford,  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  made  a  special  effort  to  collect  Roman 
and  other  ancient  lamps.  Many  in  his  possession 
were  illustrated  and  described  in  his  work 
Antique  Terra  Cotta  Lamps,  published  by  C.  J. 
Clark,  London,  in  1893,  and  this  series,  for 
years,  was  shown  in  the  Bradford  Art  Museum. 
At  Mr.  Cudworth's  death,  the  collection  was 
sold  and  purchased,  partly  by  the  Bradford 
Corporation,  and  partly  by  the  late  J.  L.  Crofts, 
of  Bradford.  At  the  death  of  his  brother,  in 
1925,  the  late  W.  H.  Crofts,  of  Hull,  got  his  sec- 
tion of  the  collection,  and  at  his  death  we 
obtained  about  eighty  of  Cudworth's  lamps, 
with  others.  More  recently,  the  fine  and  exten- 
sive 'Wellcome'  Collection  (about  150)  was 
obtained  from  London. 

As  already  suggested,  the  earliest  lamps  were 
saucer-shaped,  with  a  spout  formed  by  pressing 
the  sides  together.  These  were  usually  of  pottery, 
but  hollow  stones,  shells,  etc.,  were  also  used. 
The  disadvantage  of  these  forms  was  the  in- 
stability of  the  wick,  and  also  the  danger  of  the 
oil  in  the  container  catching  fire.  Covered  lamps 
therefore  superseded  these,  and  usually  had  a 
hole  for  the  wick  and  another  for  filling.  The 
lamp  was  now  often  circular  in  form;  its  cover, 
sometimes  decorated,  was  known  as  the  discus, 
and  the  nozzle  as  the  rostrum  or  naso.  There  was 
usually  one  nozzle  for  each  lamp,  two  were  not 
uncommon,  and  the  number  more  rarely 
increased  up  to  a  score  or  more. 

Various  systems  of  classification  of  Roman 
lamps  are  known,  but  the  more  popular  ones  are 
tliose  in  the  Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Roman  Lamps  in 
the  British  Museum,  igi4,  by  H.  B.  Walters,  and  in 
London  in  Roman  Times,  London  Museum  Catalogue, 
No.  3,  1930,  by  R.  E.  M.  Wheeler.  This  latter 
method  has  been  employed  in  the  following  list. 
Another  useful  work  is  the  British  Museum 

*  See  Driffield  Museum  Catalogue,  1900,  p.  24. 


Catalogue  of  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities,  by 
O.  M.  Dalton,  and  The  Story  of  the  Lamp  (and 
the  Candle),  1939,  by  F.  W.  Robins. 

Type  1  (prior  to  a.d.  90) . — Lamp  ending  in  an 
obtuse-angled  termination,  with  a  double  volute 
on  each  side.  This  seems  to  date  to  the  first  half  of 
the  First  Century,  ending  about  a.d.  90:  of  this 
type,  which  is  rare,  we  have  several  examples. 

Type  2  (First  Century  a.d.). — Differs  from 
Type  1  in  having  rounded  nozzles.  This  form 
began  a.d.  40,  but  most  of  the  lamps  are  late 
First  or  Second  Century.  As  the  discus  in  these 
two  types  of  lamps  is  usually  decorated,  they 
are  known  as  'picture  lamps.' 

Type  3. — Lamps  with  a  raised  rim  round  the 
discus,  and  a  longitudinal  groove  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  nozzle.  This  occasionally  has  a 
single  small  air-vent.  Where  there  is  no  handle, 
two  or  sometimes  three  small  bosses,  or  'vestigial 
lugs,'  occur  on  the  ridge  surrounding  the  discus. 
These  are  relics  of  the  former  pierced  rings  for 
suspension. 

Type  3  has  two  varieties, viz.  Type  3A  (a.d.  70- 
120),  when  a  circular  flange  of  the  discus  is 
usually  complete  and  closes  the  inner  end  of  the 
nozzle  groove;  Type  3B  (Second  Century  a.d.), 
when  the  nozzle  groove  runs  through  from  the 
discus  to  the  hole  for  the  wick,  and  may  be 
known  as  the  open  nozzle-groove  type.  This 
form  is  recorded  in  Pompeii,  destroyed  a.d.  79, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  First  Century. 
It  originated  in  northern  Italy,  and  its  most 
prominent  maker  was  Fortis,  a  not  uncommon 
name  on  lamps,  though  doubtless  the  name  was 
adopted  by  other  later  makers,  judging  from  the 
variety  of  the  stamps,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
occasional  single  letter,  probably  the  initial  of 
the  real  potter.  The  only  complete  lamp  found 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  at  Brough,  East 
Yorkshire,  figured  by  Corder  and  Romans  (Hull 
Museum  Publication  No .  206) ,  has  the  name  Fortis 
on  the  base.  These  lamps,  with  the  potter's  im- 
print, are  known  as  'firm  lamps,'  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  made  by  firms  of  potters. 

Type  4  (late  First  to  Fourth  Century  a.d.)  is  a 
more  simple  form  of  Type  2,  the  volutes  around 
the  nozzle  being  omitted,  and  the  nozzle  being 
plain  and  circular,  or,  more  rarely  in  later 
examples,  heart-shaped. 

In  addition  to  these  four  main  types,  there  is  a 
miscellaneous  series,  of  varying  forms,  of  what 
may  be  described  as  'home-made'  varieties. 

'The  pottery  lamps  fall  into  two  main  groups : 
one,  chiefly  from  Carthage,  Sicily  and  Italy, 
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EARLY  LAMP  WITH  PLAIN  RIB-LIKE  ORNAMENT  AND  MOULDED  RIM 

represented  almost  entirelyby  the  typeshown  in 
Fig.  20  (see  No.  258  in  the  Hull  Museum  Collec- 
tion) ;  the  other,  comprising  more  varied  forms, 
obtained  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  greater  part  of  these  lamps  date 
from  about  the  Sixth  Century,  and  their  forms 


LAMP,  TORTOISE  SHAPED,  WITH   INCISED  DECORATION  IN  PANELS 

differ  from  the  older  Roman  types.  Lamps  of 
this  kind  were  used  for  ordinary  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  were  also  deposited  in  or  near  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  and  kept  burning  at  the 
shrines  of  Martyrs.  The  majority  were  obtained 
from  excavations  at  Carthage,  which  was  a  great 


EARLY  JEWISH  LAMP  OF  SQUARE  SHAPE,  AND  UNCOMMON  TYPE 


LAMP    WITH    SMALL   CENTRAL    ORIFICE   AND   RADIATING  LINES 

centre  for  their  manufacture;  these  are  mostly 
made  of  rather  bright  red  ware,  distinct  from 
the  buff-coloured  pottery  which  usually  char- 
acterizes the  lamps  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, while  the  designs  upon  them  are  more 
finely  executed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 


LAMP  FILLER  OF  CLAY  WITH  INCISED  DECORATION  AND  HANDLE 

of  lamps  with  inscriptions  came  from  the  latter 
countries.'  * 

In  the  case  of  the  disc  type,  the  figures  decorat- 
ing the  lamp  frequently  necessitate  the  filling 

*  Extract  from  A  Guide  to  the  Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities, 
British  Museum,  2nd  Edition,  1921. 


LAMP  OF  MORE  ORNATE  TYPE  :  DOUBLE  SPOUT  AND  MOULDED  RIM 

(Concluded  on  page  2ig) 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  COLLECTING 

SOME    'COMICS'   OF   YESTER-YEAR— PART  II 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


IN  1872,  the  Dalziels  acquired  Judy,  and  held 
it  till  1888.  Then  Gilbert  Dalziel  took  it  in 
hand  and  improved  it.  Doubtless  it  grew 
more  select.  In  came  Bernard  Partridge,  Fred 
Pegram,  Raven-Hill,  F.  H.  Townsend — all  since 
then  famous  as  Punch  artists.  In  came  W.  G. 
Baxter,  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  and,  for  that 
matter,  my  father,  though  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
quite  felt  the  paper.  He  worked  for  it  less  freely 
and  more  academically  than  for  Fun  or  Hood's, 
to  which  latter,  by  the  way,  most  of  the  men 
I  have  recently  mentioned  were  also  contribu- 
tors. As  for  Greiffenhagen,  his  drawings  were 
clever  enough,  though  he  was  somewhat  miscast 
as  a  pictorial  humorist. 

Now  Gilbert  Dalziel  was  a  very  shrewd  man. 
He  could  make  a  success  of  a  paper.  But  in  'im- 
proving' Judy,  he  wrought  a  marked  change  in 
its  character.  Before  it  became  a  nursery  of 
Punch  artists,  Charles  H.  Ross  was  its  editor,  and 
Ross's  technique  was  mirth  undiluted.  Very 
largely  the  paper  had  owed  its  success  to  its  sheer 
absurdity,  in  which  the  drawings  by  'Marie 
Duval'  and  Archibald  Chasemore  played  a 
large  part.  Now  'Marie  Duval'  was  Mrs.  Charles 


No.  I.— EARLY  APPEARANCE  OF  'ALLY  SLOPER'  IN  THE  PAGES 
OF   JUDY,    1874   :   DRAWN    BY   MARIE   DUVAL   (MRS.  C.  H.  ROSS) 


H.  Ross,  and 
either  she,  or 
she  and  her 
husband  be-, 
tween  them", 
invented  Ally 
Sloper,  a  fig- 
ure  offun 
whose  place 
has  since  been 
filled  by  Felix 
the  Cat,  Mutt 
and  Jeff,  Mic- 
key  Mouse, 
Donald  Duck, 
et  hoc  genus 
omne.  Born  at 
Paris  in  1850, 
of  French  par- 
entage, Mrs. 
Ross's  maiden 
name  was  Isa- 
belle  Emelie 
de  Tessier; 
and  she  was 
for  a  time  on 
the  stage,  un- 
til she  was 
injured  when 
taking  the 
name  part  in 
a  play  of  Jack 
Sheppard.  Of 

this  cartoonist,  one  might  almost  say  that 
she  could  not  draw  for  nuts,  in  any  academic 
sense;  but  her  drollery  was  superb.  I  very  much 
doubt  if  'good  drawing'  would  have  suited 
Sloper  for  any  length  of  time.  How,  for  example, 
could  a  'serious'  draughtsman  get  to  grips  with 
this  sort  of  thing? — 

'Incidents  of  an  unprecedented  nature  have 
taken  place  in  the  career  of  A.  Sloper,  the  emi- 
nent litterateur.  He  has  been  snatched  from  the 
brink  of  that  goal  from  which  no  traveller  re- 
turns, and  trusts  that  the  printer  will  take  care 
how  he  manages  the  vowels,  as  it  may  make  a 


RtPRKSCNTg    FA*ie    PRESIDING  OVtB   A    8UJPER  . 


No.  II. — SLOPER  EM  PI- R.I  I  OR  :  DETAIL  FROM  Til 
SLOPER  AWARD  OF  MERIT' :  DESIGNED  \V.  G.  KAXTI 
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No.  III. — MY  FIRST  VALENTINE,  ANNO  DOMINI  ISM)  :  DRAWING 
BY   PHIZ   :    IX    JVDY,    1S73    :    DRAWN*    WITH    HIS    LEFT  HAND 


serious  difference  to  A.  Sloper's  moral  char- 
acter.' 

It  is  high  time  that  we  rediscovered  Sloper, 
who  may  have  been  founded  on  no  less  a  person 
than  Wilkins  Micawber  himself.  The  two  types 
are  compared  in  Ellen  Creathorne  Clayton's  Eng- 
lish Female  Artists  (1876),  but  my  father  believes 
that  the  two  were  somehow  related.  Sloper  is,  as 
it  were,  a  Micawber  run  badly  to  seed .  The  char- 
acteristic  'Sloper'  drawing  here  reproduced  (No. 
i)  is  taken  from  a  page  of  Judy  in  1874,  headed 
Some  Uncommon  Objects  of  the  Sea-Shore.  We  see  in 
it:  'Homo  modes tus  (the  Good  Young  Man  who 
looks  another  way  when  he  accidentally  comes 
upon  a  young  lady  bathing.)' 

So  popular  was  Sloper  in  Judy  that  he  began 
to  appear  in  other  and  independent  forms. 
Gilbert  Dalziel  went  a  step  further.  In  1884,  he 
launched  Ally  Sloper's  Half-Holiday,  which  is  said 
to  have  brought  him  in  some  £30,000. 

Certain  of  the  old  'Duval'  blocks  were  re-used 
in  the  Half-Holiday,  but  there  were,  of  course, 
many  new  features.  Ross  had  left  Judy,  and 
founded  Charles  H.  Ross's  Variety,  but  W.  G. 
Baxter  revivified  Sloper  for  the  Half-Holiday  as 
its  principal  cartoonist.  His  drawing  was  very 


much  better  than 'Duval's';  but  his  Sloper  was 
scarcely  the  original  'Eminent'  (No.  ii). 

Before  we  quit  Judy,  four  other  contributors 
should  be  specially  mentioned.  'Phiz'  died  in 
1 882 ;  much  of  his  late  work  was  seen  in  its  pages. 
It  was  drawn  with  his  left  hand,  when  health 
had  deserted  him  (No.  hi) .  Fred  Barnard  (No.  iv) 
needs  no  introduction,  but  Archibald  Chase- 
more  is  now  forgotten  by  all  but  the  elders.  His 
clever  and  neat  little  drawings  were  once  decid- 
edly popular,  though,  like  'Phiz,'  he  needs  to  be 
seen  in  his  earlier  work.  To  Judy  he  contributed, 
among  other  things,  his  Rattletrap  Rhymes  and 
Tootletum  Tales.  I  relish  an  illustration  to  one 
of  the  Rhymes,  The  Mermaid's  Tail  of  1873,  which 
tells  how  a  diver  was  beguiled  by  a  mermaid, 
only  to  find  that  they  could  not  bear  with  each 
other  on  dry  land.  (Which  embodies  a  moral 
of  sorts !) 

Besides  such  contributions  as  these,  Chase- 
more  made  a  very  large  number  of  drawings  in 
series  or  singly.  It  is  from  that  strictly  unreliable 
series  purporting  to  show  How  Certain  Localities 


No.  IV.— 'WE  DON'T  SIT  DOWN,  SIR,'  SAID  THE  LADY  GHOST  :  A 
DRAWING  MADE  BY  FRED  BARNARD  FOR  A  STORY  WJLDY,  1876 
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got  their  Names  that  No.  v  is  selected.  Of  the  Welsh 
Harp  at  Hendon,  we  read:  'Whilst  the  King  was 
marching  on  to  St.  Albans,  hearing  that  the  enemy 
were  at  hand,  he  ordered  one  of  his  generals  to  go  first 
and  cut  the  way  through,  single-handed;  but  the 
general  complained  that  his  sword,  notched  by  former 
battles,  was  too  blunt  for  the  purpose.  "Well  sharp-en 
it!"  said  the  monarch.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this 
incident  took  place  where  the  "Welsh  Harp"  now 
stands,  and  no  doubt  the  name  of  the  inn  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  his  memorable  words. — History  of  Herts.' 

Undeniably  most  of  the  best  puns  are  also  the  worst ! 

Anyhow,  if  Chasemore's  fame  is  as  dimmed  as  that 
of  J.  W.  Houghton,  his  opposite  number  on  Fun,  still 
more  so  has  been  the  very  identity  of  'WB,'  for  many 
years  Judy's  political  cartoonist.  Most  writers  on  these 
old  'comics'  ignore  the  existence  of 'WB,'  probably  because  they  have  lacked  information  about 
him.  Yet  that  once  familiar  monogram  stood  for  William  Boucher;  and  reference  to  Algernon 
Graves  or  Thieme-Becker  elicits  the  fact  that  William  Henry  Boucher  exhibited  etchings,  some  of 
them  after  Dendy  Sadler  and  'Phiz's'  son,  Gordon  Browne,  at  the  Royal  Academy  between  1888  and 
1896.  He  died  on  March  5th,  1906.  Neither  of  the  authorities  cited  alludes  to  his  connexion  with  Judy. 

If  'WB'  was  no  Tenniel,  he  was  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humorous  design,  and  was  a  more 
than  ordinarily  competent  draughtsman.  His  method  was  crisp,  fluent  and  curiously  'square' 
in  effect;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  appears  in  the  cartoon  reproduced  at  the  foot  of  this  page.  At 
the  same  time,  it  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  trend  of  his  work  in  this  genre,  besides  possessing 
an  obvious  relationship  to  current  history.  The  Teuton  is  seen  at  his  familiar  tricks. 


No.  V.— DRAWING  BY  ARCHIBALD  CHASHMORL  JVDY,  1876 
FROM  HOW  CERTAIN  LOCALITIES  GOT  THEIR  NAMES,  NO.  4 


PE.VELOPE  VISCOUNTESS  LIGONIER  :  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  :  FROM  THE  HENRY 
E.   HUNTINGTON   COLLEGTION,   SAN   MARINO,   CALIFORNIA  :    BY   KIND  PERMISSION 
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POTTERY  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  MUSEUM 
SOME  OF  THE  RARER  SPECIMENS 

By  H.  BOSWELL  LANCASTER  ! 

Liverpool  potters, from  whom  he  received 
as  gifts,  or  purchased,  pieces  which  are 
therefore  identified  without  question. 

In  1855,  a  History  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
Liverpool,  by  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  was 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  text 
(perhaps  with  additions)  was  that  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire;  and  it  was 
followed  in  1873  by  an  edition  entitled, 
On  the  Art  of  Pottery,  with  a  History  of  its 
progress  in  Liverpool,  by  the  same  author. 

The  pieces  identified  by  family  history, 
through  the  documentary  evidence  of  Mr. 
Mayer,  can  never  be  replaced,  though 
every  museum  and  private  collection  be 
searched;  for  most  of  them  were  not 
marked  and  possessed  no  distinctive 
characteristics. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  slip- ware  jar  or 
one  salt-glaze  tea-pot  differs  so  little  from 
another  that  it  is  impossible  to  declare 
that  it  was  made  in  Liverpool  rather  than 
Staffordshire  or  elsewhere.  Actually  there 
is  only  one  specimen  of  slip-ware  in  the 


No.  I.— DELFT  PLATE,  MADE  BY  JAMES  DRINKWATER,  WITH  DESIGN'  IN  BLUE 


READERS  of  The  Connoisseur  whose  in- 
terest has  turned  in  the  direction  of  Liver- 
pool wares,  will  have  learned  with  regret 
of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  recent  bombing  of  the 
local  museum.  Damage  by  fire  extended  from 
the  main  hall  to  the  rooms  adjacent,  which  in- 
cluded that  in  which  Liverpool  porcelain  and 
pottery  were  exhibited;  and  I  understand  that 
certain  key  pieces  stored  in  the  basement  were 
also  destroyed;  but  I  am  assured  by  Dr.  D.  A. 
Allan,  the  Director,  that  the  specimens  destroyed 
were  of  no  great  importance,  the  more  valuable 
being  safely  bestowed  'somewhere  in  England.' 
This  is  perhaps  a  suitable  time  to  record  some  of 
the  rarer  specimens  which  were  possessed  by  the 
Liverpool  Museum  alone  and  which  are  never 
likely  to  be  duplicated. 

Many  of  these  specimens  formed  part  of  the 
original  Mayer  collection  and,  as  such,  are  spec- 
ially valuable.  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  in  forming 
his  collection  in  his  Cheshire  home,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  many  of  the  descendants  of 


Xo  II.. — PORCELAIN"  PLATE  BY  ZACHARIAH  BARNES  :  DEC.  IN  BLI  E 
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museum,  a  covered  bowl  or  jar, 
made  at  one  of  the  potteries  on 
Shaw's  Brow  (site  of  the  present 
museum)  by  a  Mr.  Page,  and  trea- 
sured for  many  years  by  his  family 
until  given  by  them  to  Mayer. 

Salt-glaze  by  Philip  Christian  is 
represented  by  a  mug,  inscribed  in 
scratch  blue,  Ser  William  a  Plumper, 
and  by  a  tea-pot  decorated  with 
vine  tendrils  and  a  bird.  A  some- 
what similar  tea-pot,  lacking  a  lid 
but  accompanied  by  cream  jug 
and  sugar  basin,  bears,  with  the 
other,  faint  traces  of  gilding.  The 
mug  was  made  for  a  keenly  con- 
tested election  in  1 76 1 ,  when  there 
were  three  candidates.  Sir  William 
Meredith  headed  the  poll ;  mainly, 
it  is  said,  owing  to  the  support  he 
received  from  the  local  potters. 
One  hundred  and  two  of  them, 
acting  on  the  advice  given  on  the 
mug,  gave  'plumpers'  for  him. 

The  most  valuable  piece  of  delft 
is  a  large  plaque,  two  feet  seven 
inches  in  length  by  one  foot  eight 
inches  in  width.  It  is  the  earliest 
dated  piece  known,  and  bears  the  title,  A  West 
Prospect  of  Great  Crosby,  iji6.  It  is  illustrated  in 
Liverpool  and  Her  Potters. 

A  rare  delft  plate  (No.  i),  with  a  picture  in  blue 
spreading  over  the  rim  in  the  manner  of  John 


No.  IV. — PUNCH  BOWL  WITH  DESIGN  OF  A  LIVERPOOL  SHIP,  THE  WHITBY  :  DATED  1772 

Bowen  of  Bristol,  was  given  to  Mr.  Mayer  by 
Alexander  Sykes,  grandson  of  the  maker,  James 
Drinkwater,  of  Pothouse  Lane,  Liverpool. 

A  porcelain  plate  made  by  Zachariah  Barnes 
(No.  ii),  decorated  in  blue  with  a  Chinese  scene 
somewhat  similar  to  the 
ordinary  willow  pattern, 
offers  no  clue  to  identifica- 
tion except  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  paste.  This 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Wedg- 
wood, daughter  of  the 
maker. 

A  set  of  beakers  and  jars 
intended  for  chimney  or- 
naments, painted  in  blue 
under  glaze,  with  white  re- 
serves containing  bunches 
of  flowers  in  colours,  and 
with  faint  traces  of  gilding, 
Pennington  porcelain, 
were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Mayer  in  1854,  from  the 
daughter  of  Seth  Penning- 
ton. Two  somewhat  similar 

No.  III.— A  'SUPPER  SET'  WITH  CLASSICAL  SUBJECTS  :  MADE  AT  THE  HERCULANEUM  FACTORY  OmameiltS  Were  offered  at 
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the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  a  few  years  ago,  but  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  vouched  for  them  as  Pennington  ware. 

A  jug  in  Pennington's  porcelain  has  raised  flower  decora- 
tion and  small  landscapes  and  edge  patterns  printed  in  blue 
under  glaze.  This  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Pennington, 
and  known  by  him  to  be  the  manufacture  of  his  uncle, 
Seth  Pennington. 

The  Herculaneum  factory,  the  last  pottery  to  exist  in  Liv- 
erpool, made  many  experiments,  and  a  set  of  three  jugs  in 
solid  agate  ware — a  pale  brown  and  greyish  white — illus- 
trate one  of  their  successes.  These,  I  think,  can  be  added  to 
the  pieces  which  can  never  be  replaced,  through  impossibility 
of  identification. 

It  will  be  recognized  that,  in  addition  to  these  pieces 
known  only  by  family  tradition,  there  are  many  other  speci- 
mens in  the  museum  which  are  never  likely  to  be  discovered 
elsewhere.  The  large  tablets  bearing  street  names,  Castle 
Street  and  Hanover  Street;  the  bull-baiting  group,  on  the  lines 
of  those  by  Lakin  and  Poole;  the  supper-set  (No.  iii),  made 
at  Herculaneum  and  decorated  in  a  fine  blue;  the  six-gallon 
jug,  with  a  painted  yellow  ground,  decorated  with  medal- 
lions of  printed  and  coloured  subjects;  the  tea-pot,  with  por- 
trait of  John  Wesley,  bearing  the  signature  of  Green,  Sadler's 
partner;  and  the  many  distinctive  punch  bowls  of  delft  and 
pottery.  These  last  are  specially  valuable  because  so  closely 

related  to  Liverpool  shipping,  and  so  often  bearing  the  names  of  vessels  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
as  seen  in  No.  iv  and  No.  viii. 

In  porcelain,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  duplicate  of  the  tea-pot  in  enamel  colours,  showing 
the  Liverpool  Bird  (an  exotic  creature,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Liver),  and  attributed  to 
Richard  Chaffers  (No.  v) ;  or  the  jug,  with  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  trophies  of  arms  out- 
side, the  Prussian  Eagle  and  flowers  and  trophies  inside  (No.  vi).  The  colours  are  over  the  glaze, 
and  this  also  is  attributed  to  Chaffers. 

We  also  illustrate  a  porcelain  mug  and  Chaffers'  ware  cup,  decorated  with  Chinese  motifs  (No.vii  . 

Other  relics  of  the  Liverpool  potters  include  an 
oil  painting  of  Chaffers  by  Thomas  Chubbard, 
of  Liverpool.  Handsomely  dressed,  with  cravat 
and  ruffles,  his  youthful  appearance  comes  as  a 
surprise  when  one  considers  his  activities,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  only  thirty- 
five  when  he  died. 

A  small  oil-colour  on  metal  of  Seth  Penning- 
ton was  presented  to  the  museum  by  his  nephew, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Pennington,  in  1875. 

There  is  a  water-colour  of  Guy  Green,  partner 
with  Sadler  and  co-inventor  of  the  art  of  transfer 
printing.  On  the  back  is  written,  'painted  by  Wm. 
Dixon,  Liverpool,  1801.'  With  this  portrait  is  an  old 
ivory  paper-knife,  inscribed  Guy  Green,  Liverpool. 

An  oil  painting  of  Zachariah  Barnes  was  pre- 
sented by  John  Parke  Jackson,  Esq.,  w  ho  w  as 
good  enough  to  give  me  the  following  partic- 
ulars: 'Zachariah  Barnes  was  the  uncle  of  the 
late  Miss  Mary  Smallshaw  Jackson,  daughter  of 
no.  v.  -porcelain  teapot  painted  with  the  Liverpool  bird       Samuel  Bennett  Jackson  of  Liverpool,  by  his  first 
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No.  VII. — A  PORCELAIN  MUG  AND  A  CUP  OF  CHAFFERS'  WARE  WITH  CHINESE  MOTIFS 


wife.  The  portrait  hung  for 
many  years  in  Miss  Jackson's 
house;  and  at  her  death  was 
presented  to  the  Museum  by 
me,  her  nephew.' 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place 
to  include  with  these  relics  the 
portrait  of  Joseph  Mayer,  the 
founder  of  the  collection.  The 
artist,  Mr.  W.  Daniels,  has  por- 
trayed him  seated  in  an  ancient, 
high-backed  chair,  surrounded 
by  the  antiquities  he  loved, 
while  he  examines  a  vase — pos- 
sibly a  recent  purchase.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  picture 
suggests  an  illustration  to  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  which  was 
published  during  Mr.  Mayer's 
lifetime. 

There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  valuable  pieces  in  the 
museum,  but  those  mentioned 
will  be  enough  to  convey  an 
ideaofthe  irreparable  loss  which 
may  have  been  sustained  inspite 
of  the  care  of  those  responsible. 

The  interest  of  collectors  in 
Liverpool  wares  is  of  recent 
growth,  and  there  is  still  much 
to  discover,  both  in  rare  speci- 
mens and  in  documentary  evi- 


dence; but  the  museum's  col  lection 
affords  avaluablc  and  ready  means 
of  comparison  for  the  student  and 
the  collector.  From  a  civic  stand- 
point it  would  have  been  deplorable 
if  the  local  museum  could  not  show 
examples  of  that  'Art  and  Mystery' 
which  was  such  an  important  part 
of  the  town's  trade  in  the  Eigh 
teenth  Century. 

There  are  not  many  examples  of 
the  Liverpool  wares  made  for  the 
American  market,  as  mentioned 
in  the  October  Connoisseur;  but 
there  are  many  ship  bowls  and  jugs, 
evidently  decorated  to  attract  the 
seafarer,  those  in  delft  dating  as  ear- 
ly as  the  mid-Eighteenth  Century. 

The  photographs  are  repro- 
duced by  courtesy  of  the  Liver- 
pool Museum. 


No  VIII. — COLLECTION  OF  PUNCH  BOWLS  AND  OTHER  RARE  SPECIMENS  :  LIVERPOOL  MUSEUM 
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SOME   PEWTER  PLATES 

By  CAPT.   A.  S  U  T  H  E  R  L  A  N  D  -  G  R  A  E  M  E,  F.S.A. 


No.  I.— A  DISH  DATED  1585,  ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST  SPECIMENS 
OF  ENGLISH  DOMESTIC    PEWTER    WAKE    OTHER    THAN  SPOONS 


OF  all  the  articles  of  old  Pewter  ware  which 
remain  with  us  to-day  the  most  common 
is,  of  course,  the  ordinary  plate  (which 
term  may  conveniently  be  used  for  any  piece 
up  to  about  12  in.  in  diameter);  and  it  would 
probably  be  true  to  say  that  thousands  of  eigh- 
teenth-century examples  exist,  in  museums  and 
antique  shops  and  in  private  ownership,  every- 
where in  Britain.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
these  have  little  interest  for  the  more  advanced 
collector,  though,  with  their  usually  well-de- 
fined and  attributable  'Touch'  marks,  they 
form  a  valuable  training  ground  for  novices,  and , 
of  course,  have  much 
decorative  value.  Plates 
of  an  earlier  date  are 
naturally  rarer  and  so 
fall  within  the  category 
of  collectors'  pieces. 
Those  illustrated  here 
belong  to  various  per- 
iods from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies, and  each  possess- 
es some  feature  which 


makes  it  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

No.  i  is  a  piece  which  would,  perhaps,  more 
properly  be  called  a  dish,  seeing  that  it  is  some 
14  in.  in  diameter,  but  I  have  included  it  chief- 
ly because  it  is  the  earliest  piece  of  English 
domestic  pewter  ware,  other  than  spoons,  of 
which  I  have  knowledge.  It  possesses  the  early 
features  of  broad  rim  and  central  boss — the 
latter  a  structural  feature  giving  strength  to  the 
whole  piece. 

On  the  face  of  the  rim  is  engraved,  in  very 
crude  lettering,  '1585  ione  coppen  svsan 
chvrch'  (No.  ii).  A  punched  fleur-de-lys  separ- 
ates each  word,  and  the  same  mark  (repro- 
duced) appears  on  the  back,  from  which  we 
may  deduce  that  it  is  the  maker's  Touch.  As 
it  is  without  initials  and  is  nearly  a  century 
earlier  than  the  first  Touch  Plate  preserved  by 
the  Pewterers'  Company,  it  is  not  possible  even 
to  guess  at  the  maker's  name. 

In  addition  to  this  decorative  use  of  the 
Touch  (an  unusual  but  not  unique  feature), 
further  decoration  takes  the  form  of  engraved 
cable  work  composed  of  intersecting  circles, 
each  containing  a  rose,  running  round  the 
single-reeded  rim;  the  plain  central  boss  is  the 
forerunner  of  those  fine  Jacobean  and  Carolean 
copper  and  enamel  bosses  which  have  been 
illustrated  in  earlier  articles. 

The  dish  is  probably  one  of  a  set,  or  'garnish,' 
acquired  when  the  couple  married  and  set  up 
house;  it  is  extensively  corroded  and  it  would 
appear  doubtful  if  much  pure  metal  is  left.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  for  permission  to  illustrate  this  fine 
old  relic  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


No.  II.— INSCRIPTION  ENGRAVED  ON  THE   FACE  OF  THE   RIM   OF   THE    DISH  ILLCSTRATED  ABOVE 
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Another  'marriage'  plate  is  shown 
in  No.  iii.  This  outstanding  piece, 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
Lennox  of  Gotham,  Bristol,  is  g|  in. 
in  diameter  and  is  covered  with  fine 
'wriggle'  and  line  engraving.  Its  maker 
was  T.B.,  a  pewterer  who  evidently 
had  a  fairly  lengthy  working  life,  as 
his  Touch  appears  on  the  beautiful 
embossed  Alms  plates,  dated  1648,  at 
Mildenhall  Church,  which  were  de- 
scribed in  The  Connoisseur  in  May 
1 940,  and  also  on  a  paten,  dated  1675, 
in  York  museum.  The  inscription  ex- 
plains the  purpose  of  the  plate  as  a 
decorative  souvenir — it  could  hardly 
be  put  to  household  use — but  one 

would  think  that  Mr.  E  P  , 

who,  in  the  year  1661,  exchanged  to- 
kens with  his  lady,  might  have  desired 
her  thoughts  of  him  to  be  of  a  tenderer 
nature  than  would  be  evoked  by 
contemplation  of  a  goose-stepping 
horse  with  fantastically  beribboned 
tail,  however  spirited  the  representa- 
tion! Mrs  P.  (whose  Christian 

name  began  with  M),  for  her  part, 
presented  her  betrothed  with  a  similar  plate 
(not  shown  here),  but,  animated  no  doubt  by 
a  dutiful  appreciation  of  her  position  in  the 
state  of  matrimony,  caused  it  to  be  decor- 
ated with  a  chained  swan;  however,  she  was 
apparently  unwilling  that  her  husband's  re- 
collections of  her  should  be  stirred  by  such  a 
picture  of  subservience,  so  'When  this  you  see 
remember  mee'  is  omitted;  and  having,  per- 
haps, some  apprehension  about  the  new  life 
upon  which  she  was  about  to  enter,  she  piously 
invokes  the  aid  of  her  Maker  in  words 
possibly  suggested  by  the  pewterer 
himself,  to  whom  they  would  doubt- 
less be  familiar  as  the  motto  of  his 
Company,  'In  God  is  all  my  trust.' 

We  now  jump  nearly  a  century  to 
consider  a  set  of 'Merrie  Man'  plates, 
two  of  which  are  seen  in  No.  iv. 
Their  name  derives  from  the  inscrip- 
tion engraved  upon  them,  as  follows : 

1.  What  is  a  Merrie  Man. 

2.  Let  him  doo  what  he  cann 

3.  To  entertain  his  guests 

4.  With  wine  and  merry  jests 

5.  But  if  his  wife  does  frown 

6.  All  merriment  goes  down. 


No.  III. — MARRIAGE    PLATE,  1661,  WITH  INSCRIPTION  AND  FIGURE  OF  A  HORSE 


The  set  to  which  the  examples  shown  belong 
was  formerly  in  the  famous  Fieldhouse  collec- 
tion, which  was  dispersed  in  1929.  As  they  date 
only  from  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (those  illustrated  are  actually  dated 
1785),  their  interest  lies  almost  solely  in  their 
inscriptions,  and  it  would  be  comparatively 
simple  to  acquire  a  set  of  six  common  plates  of 
the  period,  each  bearing  the  same  Touch,  and 
to  add  the  inscriptions,  thus  considerably  in- 
creasing their  value.  At  the  sale  referred  to  this 


No.  IV. — TWO  OF  A  SET  OF  'MERRIE  MAN'  PLATES  WITH  INSCRIPTIONS  :  DATED  1785 
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No.  V.— TWO  OF  A  SET  OF  PLATES  WITH   THE   MARK   OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  STAPLE  INN 


set  fetched  nearly  four  times  the  then  value  of  a 
similar  number  of  common  plates,  and  it  is  in 
consequence  not  surprising  that  several  sets  of 
'Merrie  Man'  plates  have  appeared  since  the 
date  in  question.  As  it  would  obviously  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  detect  the  deceit,  provided 
the  plates  themselves  are  genuine,  collectors 
would  be  well  advised  to  avoid  these  sets  unless 
their  complete  authenticity  can  be  established. 
I  have  no  record  of  the  maker  of  these  plates, 
nor  of  the  pair  shown  in  the  next  illustration 
to  be  considered  (No.  v). 

These  are  of  Queen  Anne  period,  some  910 
in.  in  diameter,  and,  like  the  preceding  exam- 
ples, would  have  little  interest  apart  from  the 
inscriptions  upon  them.  They  bear  upon  their 
rims  the  cognizance  of  the  Society  of  Staple 
Inn,  a  Woolpack;  these  premises  include  that 


No.  VI.— A  HOT-WATER  PLATE  MADE  FOR  CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD 


magnificent  example  of  med- 
iaeval timber-frame  construc- 
tion known  affectionately  to 
most  Londoners  as  'the  old 
building  in  Holborn'  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  (up  to 
the  time  of  writing!)  by  the 
public-spirited  action  of  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Com- 
pany. Staple  Inn  was  one  of 
the  Inns  of  Chancery  until 
about  the  year  1884. 

Opposite  to  the  Woolpack 
appear  the  words  'Ex  Dono 
LK.  P'Y  indicating  the  pres- 
entation of  the  garnish  to  the 
Inn  by  John  Kock,  who  was 
its  Principal  in  the  years  1716  17 18. 

The  subject  of  No.  vi  is  a  hot-water  plate, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Captain  N.  G. 
Harries  of  Compton,  Wolverhampton,  but  now, 
together  with  other  fine  pieces  from  the  same 
collection,  in  the  possession  of  the  Pewterei  s' 
Company,  to  whom  they  were  generously  pre- 
sented by  their  former  owner.  The  illustration 
shows  the  underside,  round  the  edge  of  which  is 
the  inscription  'JunK.  Masters  Table  CH.CH.' 
(Christ  Church,  Oxford).  The  plate  was  made 
by  Samuel  Cocks,  who  joined  the  Company 
in  181 9,  and  whose  Touch  is  a  punning  rebus, 
somewhat  unnecessarily  explained!,  on  his 
name.  A  more  than  usually  clear  set  of  so-called 
'Hall  Marks'  includes  his  initials. 

No.  vii  shows  (left)  one  of  several  plates 
formerly  belonging  to  the  'Burrough  of  New- 
bury' whose  seal  appears  upon  the  rim  (No. 
viii).  It  measures  9!  in.  in  diameter  and  was 
made  by  Hellier  Perchard,  a  Jersey  man 
(whence  evidently  he  took  his  Christian  name), 
who  joined  the  Company  in  1 709  and  was 
successively  Steward  (1719),  Upper  Warden 
(1738)  and  Master  (1740). 

To  the  right  is  a  'puzzle  piece.'  Originally  it 
was  a  'scale  plate,'  i.e.  a  circular  flat  sheet  of 
pewter  which  lay  upon  the  cross  arms  of  the 
ordinary  kitchen  scales  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  more  convenient  metal  basket.  The  front 
has  been  entirely  covered  with  names,  and  the 
back  (not  shown)  is  engraved  with  the  alpha- 
bet, both  in  Roman  lettering  and  in  long  hand. 

As  the  name  of  Dorchester  appears,  I  con- 
sulted Colonel  C.  D.  Drew,  D.S.O.,  curator  of 
Dorchester  museum,  and  he  has  kindly  sent  me 
some  notes  upon  the  various  names  inscribed 
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upon  the  front,  from 
which  it  appears  that 
the  name  of  Pouncy  is 
well  known  in  the 
town;  the  saddler's 
shop  was  given  up  only 
recently,  when  the 
owner  (also  Thomas) 
retired.  Both  Ingrams 
and  H  aynes  gave 
Mayors  to  the  Borough 
in  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  Floyers 
have  long  resided  at 
West  Stafford  in  Dor- 
set, John  of  that  name, 
who  died  in  1 789,  being 
probably  the  person 
referred  to  on  the  ex- 
treme left  as  'J.  Floyer  esq.  Stafford.'  Incidentally 
this  dates  the  piece  as  circa  1780-90.  Colonel 
Drew  considers  that  the  plate  was  used  as  a  'copy- 
book' by  a  young  engraver  trying  his  'prentice 
hand  upon  a  handy  piece  of  soft  metal. 

The  next  illustration  (No.  ix)  shows  two 
plates,  of  which  that  on  the  left  was  one  of  a 
garnish  made  almost  certainly  for  Charles 
Pratt,  Lord  Camden  (1 713  1794).  Upon  the 
back  appear  the  letters  'Sts  Inn.  C  *  L.'  (No. 
x),  standing  for  Serjeants  Inn,  Chancery  Lane 
(whither,  in  1758,  the  Servientes,  or  Serjeants- 
at-law,  migrated  from  their  former  premises  in 
Fleet  Street). 

Lord  Camden,  whose  Barony  was  conferred 
in  1 765,  had  been  a  Serjeant-at-law  since  1 762 ; 
he  was  further  elevated  in  1786,  when  he  be- 
came Earl  Camden  and  Viscount  Bayham. 

The  coronet  depicted  above  the  monogram 
C.C.  (for  Charles  Camden),  though  perhaps 
somewhat  conventional,  is  certainly  not  that  of 
an  Earl,  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  garnish  was  furnished  prior  to  1 786.  The 
maker  was  Richard  Yates  who  joined  the 
Pewterers'  Company  in  1772  and  became  its 
Steward  in  1783.  His  business  was  in  Shore- 
ditch  and  he  was  working  there  as  late  as  1807. 
Several  plates  from  this  garnish  are  in  exist- 
ence, all  precisely  similar,  but  it  is  perhaps  of 
interest  that  one  of  them,  probably  a  replace- 
ment, was  made  by  Carpenter  and  Hamburger, 
whose  partnership  does  not  appear  to  have 
commenced  till  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  a  considerable  time  after  the  date 
of  Lord  Camden's  earldom;  despite  this,  the 


No.  VII. — LEFT,  PLATE  FORMERLY  BELONGING  TO  THE  Bl'RROUGH  OF  NEWBURY'  {SEE  ILLUSTRATION 
BELOW)  :  RIGHT,  A    PUZZLE  PIECE.'  ENGRAVED  WITH  NAMES  :  ORIGINALLY  USED  AS  A  SCALE  PLATE 


coronet  remains  with  its  details  unchanged. 

The  plate  on  the  right  of  No.  ix  is  one  piece 
from  what  must  have  been  a  very  large  con- 
tract given  to  Thomas  Alderson  for  the  provi- 
sion of  Pewter  Plate  for  the  coronation  banquet 
of  George  IV  in  1820. 

Many  of  these  plates,  both  deep  and  shallow, 
have  been  preserved,  as  well  as  soup  tureens 
and  sauce  boats,  and  it  is  said  that  the  occasion 
was  one  on  which  the  craze  for  souvenir  hunt- 
ing ran  riot,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony, every  guest  removed  such  of  the  plate 
as  was  nearest  to  hand.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
examples  of  this  garnish  have  turned  up  at 
various  times  all  over  the  country  and  several 
pieces  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Pewterers' 
Company.  Although  as  plates  too  late  in  date 
to  be  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  they  are 
eagerly  sought,  not  only  for  their  Royal  asso- 
ciations, but  also  because  they  are  really  fine 
specimens  of  workmanship.  The  tendency  had 
long  been  to  ignore  the  regulations  of  the  once 
powerful  Company, 
and  the  latter,  through 
the  falling  off  of  trade 
and  consequential  lack 
of  recruits  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  craft, 
had  begun  to  fill  its  de- 
pleted membership  from 
amongst  the  many  who, 
whilst  wishing  to  acquire 
a  closer  connexion  with 
the  life  of  the  City  than 
could  be  obtained  out-      no.  viii.-on  rim  of  no.  vk 
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No.  IX.— LEFT,  PLATE  FROM  A  GARNISH  MADE  BY  RICHARD  YATES  FOR  LORD  CAMDEN  BEFORE  1786 
RIGHT,  PLATE  MADE  BY  THOMAS  ALDERSON  FOR  THE  CORONATION  BANQUET  OF  GEORGE  IV,  1820 


side  the  ranks  of  the  Livery  Companies,  had 
little,  if  any,  connexion  with  the  trades  which 
those  Companies  had  controlled. 

The  result,  in  the  case  of  the  Pewterers' 
Company,  was  that  such  control  and  interest 
as  remained  was  fast  dying  out;  and,  this  being 
so,  it  is  the  more  pleasing  to  note  that  what 
may  be  called  the  great  epoch  of  pewter  mak- 
ing was  ending  in  worthy  fashion. 

This  Coronation  garnish  must  be  one  of  the 
largest  ever  made;  the  metal  is  obviously  of  the 
finest  quality  and  rings  like  a  bell,  and  though 
the  design  of  the  larger  vessels  is  somewhat 
heavy,  the  workmanship  is  as  good  as  anything 
achieved  during  the  preceding  centuries. 

Of  that  Thomas  Alderson  to  whose  credit 
these  pieces  stand  little  is  known  save  that  he 
was  working  between  1790  and  1825.  He  was, 
however,  a  member  of  an  important  family  of 
pewterers,  one  of  whom,  Sir  George  Alderson, 
was  a  Sheriff  of  London  in  181 7  and  became 
Master  of  his  Company  in  1823.  There  were 
two  other  Aldersons  and  all  four  used  a  similar 
Touch.  Their  businesses  were  in  Carnaby  and 
Great  Marlborough  Streets. 

These  plates  are  in  my  own  collection,  as  are 
also  those  shown  in  No.  vii. 

When  the  pewterers'  craft  was  at  the  zenith 
its  importance  during  the  Seventeenth  and 
c;;rly  Eighteenth  Centuries,  enormous  quantities 
of  plates  and  dishes  were  made,  and  garnishes, 
of  t  en  of  considerable  extent,  would  be  found  in 
castle,  manor  house  and  farm.  The  majority  of 
these  complete  garnishes  have  disappeared,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  comparatively 
large  number  of  plates  still  existing  once  formed  museum. 


a  part,  or  parts,  of  some 
garnish  and  have  been 
preserved,  possibly  for 
sentimental  reasons,  or 
by  the  accident  of 
having  been  mislaid 
when  the  garnish  was 
dispersed. 

As  to  what  this  dis- 
persal meant,  there  is 
unfortunately  little 
doubt.  As  china,  glass 
and  other  suitable  ma- 
terials became  less 
costly,  their  manifest 
ad  van  tages  over  pewter 
in  the  matter  of  clean- 
ing led  by  degrees  to 
the  almost  total  elimination  of  the  latter,  and  vast 
quantities  of  fine  pewter  were,  in  consequence, 
sold  as  scrap,  or  merely  thrown  away.  The  late 
Mr.  de  Navarro,  one  of  the  greatest  connoisseurs 
of  our  times,  once  told  me  of  a  metal  merchant 
who  admitted  having  purchased  a  garnish  of 
over  200  pieces  of  pewter,  each  adorned  with 
its  owner's  coat  of  arms;  these  he  resold  by 
weight  to  a  Bristol  tinsmith,  by  whom  they 
were  melted  down  for  tinning  fish-hooks! 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  which  has 
come  to  notice;  domestics  frequently  disposed 
of  pewter  vessels  and  plates  without  authority. 
In  the  process  of  substitution  already  referred 
to,  these  pieces  had  been  dethroned  from  their 
honourable  position  'above  stairs'  and  had 
descended  to  'below  stairs'  use,  whence,  in  turn, 
they  had  been  discarded  as  useless  junk;  so 
much  so  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
refer  to  higher  authority  when  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  little  pin  money  arose  through  the 
visit  of  some  travelling  tinker ! 

Some  few  garnishes,  however,  are  still  pre- 
served intact;  a  very  fine  set  of  40  'wavy  edge' 
crested 
dinner 
plates  of 
the  Queen 
Anne  pe- 
riod sold  in 
London 
recently, 
have  found 
a  home  in 
a  famous 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

NOTE — Beginning  with  the  present  number,  the  American  section  will  be  permanently  enlarged  to  include  at 
least  two  additional  articles  on  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  students  and  collectors  of  Americana. — Editor. 


GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD'S 
SECOND  COLLECTION 

WHEN  the  sculptor  George  Grey  Barnard  died 
in  the  spring  of  1938  he  had  accomplished 
his  second  great  undertaking  as  a  collector  of 
mediaeval  art.  With  his  first  collection,  begun  forty  years 
ago,  he  had  introduced  examples  of  Gothic  art  to 
America  where,  as  a  teacher,  he  had  been  appalled  to  find 
how  poor  the  collections  were  in  regard  to  this  period.  The 
gathering  of  this  first  collection,  in  the  villages  and  on  the 
farms  of  the  French  countryside,  has  often  been  de- 
scribed. Brought  to  America,  it  was  installed  by  Mr. 
Barnard  in  a  specially  constructed  building  in  the  upper 
part  of  Manhattan  called  the  Cloisters.  Here  for  many 
years  this  private  and  very  personal  museum  presented 
the  finest  assemblage  of  Gothic  art  in  America.  In  1925 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  purchased  this  collection  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  it  has  lately  been  moved  to 


SLANDER  (OR  BLASPHEMY)  HELD  BY  DEVILS  :  ROMAN  1  SoLF  CAP- 
ITAL FROM  LANGUF.DOC  :  (?)  LAST  QUARTER  TWELFTH  CENTURY 
OEORGE  GREY  BARNARD  COLLECTION  :  COURTESY  ROBINSON  GALLS. 


the  new  Cloisters  in  Ft.Tryon  Park.  Shortly  after  his  first 
collection  was  sold,  Mr.  Barnard  began  the  forming  of  a 
second,  representing  the  same  period,  but  different  in 
character.  The  first  had  emphasized  extensive  architec- 
tural elements  of  a  size  and  quality  not  to  be  seemed 
again.  The  second  has  embraced  the  greatest  variety  of 
objects  in  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  with  a  view 
to  creating  the  richness  of  a  complete  effect.  The  diversity 
of  the  present  assemblage  could  be  judged  when  the  old 
Cloisters  were  opened  last  summer  for  the  dispersal  of  the 
collection  under  the  direction  of  the  Robinson  Galleries. 

A  fully  annotated  catalogue,  prepared  by  Dr.  Martin 
Weinberger  for  the  occasion,  calls  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  series  of  twelve  columns  of  the  early  Christian 
period  which  are  now  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the 
Sixth  Century  and  possibly  come  from  a  cloister  at  Muret 
south-west  of  Toulouse.  Although  still  predominantly 
classical,  they  show  the  beginning  of  those  modifications 
which,  in  the  Romanesque  period,  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  decorative  style  of  highly  original  character,  al- 
though it  drew  upon  many  outside  sources.  The  range  of 
Romanesque  inventiveness  is  especially  evident  in  the 
collection  in  the  group  of  thirty-five  Romanesque  capitals, 
an  astonishing  number  made  still  more  remarkable  by  the 
presence  of  examples  which  challenge  the  finest  of  their 
period.  The  Romanescjue  carver  drew  his  inspiration 
from  many  sources,  Eastern  textiles  and  Egyptian  minia- 
tures, mosaics,  frescoes,  metalwork,  and  impressed  a  kind 
of  amalgam  of  them  all  upon  the  general  framework  of 
the  Corinthian  capital.  Lifted  far  from  eclecticism  by  the 
phantasy  of  the  sculptor,  the  Romanescjue  style  is  prob- 
ably the  most  inventive  in  western  art.  On  the  capitals  in 
the  Barnard  collection  from  Bourges,  Languedoc,  Char- 
ante,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Burgundy,  Auvergne  and  other 
centres  of  Romanesque  development,  one  finds  the 
fantastic  monsters,  lions'  masks,  confronting  birds,  inter- 
lacing palmettes  and  vines,  demons,  hunting  scenes  and 
the  many  devices  which  these  great  decorators  handled 
with  inexhaustible  vitality.  Illustrated  here  is  an  im- 
portant example  which  probably  comes  from  Languedoc, 
that  fountain-head  of  the  Romanesque  style,  showing  the 
figures  of  Slander  (or  Blasphemy )  and  Avarice  held  by- 
devils.  The  treatment,  remarks  Dr.  Weinberger,  recalls 
the  later  style  of  Toulouse  and  reveals  possibly  an  influ- 
ence from  northern  France. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  sculptures  in  wood  and  stone 
among  which  should  be  mentioned  a  tomb  figure  of  a 
knight  from  Normandy,  indicating  the  influence  of 
Chartres.  It  comes  from  the  chapel  of  Le  Merlerault 
between  Chartres  and  Caen,  and  is  similar  in  style  to  the 
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figures  on  the  southern  facade  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. A  figure  of  a  seated  bishop,  in  wood 
with  traces  of  colour,  from  the  region  of  the 
Oise,  1 260- 1 280,  is  related  to  the  style  of 
the  Master  of  Joseph  at  Rheirns.  The  Christ 
Appearing  to  the  Magdalene  is  unusual  in 
thirteenth-century  sculpture  and  is  also 
related  to  Rheims.  There  is  a  large  Cruci- 
fixion group,  with  Mary,  St.  John  and  two 
angels,  which  is  a  Flemish  work  of  about 
1460  having  affinities  with  the  painting  of 
the  period.  Two  Nottingham  alabasters, 
1430- 1440,  portray  the  Annunciation  and  a 
Tree  of  Jesse,  the  latter  found  only  in  one 
other  recorded  instance. 

An  extraordinary  work  in  the  collection 
is  the  great  Flemish  altar  with  carved  shrine 
and  painted  doors,  a  type  which  has  sur- 
vived in  a  few  other  instances,  but  it  is  not 
customary  to  find  painting  of  such  fine 
quality  as  here.  Its  date  is  about  1530- 1535, 
and  the  carver  of  the  central  part,  which 
depicts  the  Passion,  is  known  through  an 
earlier  work  of  similar  character  executed 
for  the  Church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  at  Oplinter 
and  now  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  decoratifs 
in  Brussels.  The  painted  panels,  showing 
the  Life  of  Christ  and  Old  Testament  scenes 
foretelling  the  Redemption,  are  from  the 
workshop  of  Pieter  Coeck  van  Alost,  a  pu- 
pil of  Van  Orley  and  master  of  the  elder 
Breughel.  1  he  altar,  with  wings  open,  is 
fourteen  feet  in  breadth. 

A  small  group  of  paintings  represent- 
ing Martino  di  Bartolommeo,  Giovanni  di 
Paolo  and  an  Orcagnesque  master,  is  aug- 
mented by  an  unusually  large  fresco  from  the  apse  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Primo  in  Pavia  which  was  secularized 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  subject  is  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  and  includes  figures  of  SS.  Francis,  Clare, 
P'imo  and  Felicianus.  In  the  border  are  four  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  framed  in  ornament  typical  of  Zoan 
Andrea.  Salmi  has  suggested  an  attribution  to  the  school 
of  Pavia,  under  Milanese  and  Paduan  influence. 

Other  works  include  stained-glass,  wood  panelling, 
furniture,  metalwork,  architectural  elements  and  cera- 
mics. The  difficulties  of  forming  such  a  collection  in 
recent  years  are  obvious.  That  Mr.  Barnard  was  able  to 
bring  over  from  France  so  many  works  in  this  second 
undertaking  was  the  result  of  the  personal  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  His  former  work  in  locating  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  monuments  and  in  creating  a  wide 
interest  in  the  art  of  these  periods  was  appreciated  by  the 
French  authorities,  who  waived  in  his  case  the  restrictions 
regarding  the  export  of  works  of  art. 

In  view  of  the  overrunning  of  France  and  the  present 
state  of  Europe  it  may  even  be  considered  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  so  many  irreplaceable  monuments 
have  been  removed  from  the  scene  of  possible  harm. 


(HARll\  AM) 
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FAITH  :  MARBLE  RELIEFS  HY  MINO  DA  FIESOL1  l\  Nil  MELLON 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART,  W  ASHINGTON  :  LATE  XV  CENTURY 


ITALIAN  SCULPTURE  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

THE  importance  of  the  Italian  paintings  at  the  new 
National  Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington,  whic  h  form 
the  most  important  representation  of  this  school  here,  and 
rival  even  the  Uffizi,  has  somewhat  obscured  the  Italian 
sculptures  which,  although  numerically  much  less,  are  of 
exceptional  importance.  Sculptures  are  not  moved  from 
their  original  place  so  readily  as  paintings,  and  the 
greatest  are  as  a  rule  an  integral  part  of  an  architectural 
background.  The  formation  of  a  collection  which  pre- 
sents Donatello,  Verrocchio,  the  della  Robbias  and  othe  r 
Renaissance  masters  in  a  manner  which  approaches  the 
churches  and  public  buildings  of  Italy  is  attended  with 
insurmountable  difficulties.  The  National  Gallery  is 
fortunate  in  having  secured  through  the  Mellon  and 
Kress  gifts  the  greater  part  of  the  sculpture  of  the  famous 
collection  of  Gustave  Dreyfus  of  Paris,  a  collection  which 
was  begun  shortly  after  the  Franco- Prussian  war  and  was 
seventy  years  in  the  making.  Other  works  from  the  Mor- 
gan and  Mackay  collections  make  this  group  of  about 
fifty  subjects  in  the  gallery's  possession,  with  further  loans 
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PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  BURTON  CON YNGHA M  :  BY  GILBERT  STUART  :  PAINTED 
IN    IRELAND    ROUND   ABOUT    1790    :    EXHIBITED    BY    M.    KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


from  Mr.  Kress,  the  outstanding  collection  of  Italian 
Renaissance  sculpture  in  America. 

Among  the  early  subjects  is  a  Sienese  Madonna  relief  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Pisani,  the  work  of  Tino  da  Camaino, 
who  brought  the  Tuscan  style  to  Naples  whither  he  went 
in  1325  to  make  the  tomb  of  Mary  of  Hungary,  wife  of 
Charles  II.  The  present  work  is  possibly  from  his  Neapoli- 
tan period.  The  rare  master,  Agostino  di  Duccio,  who  left 
no  followers,  although  a  master  of  undoubted  originality, 
is  represented  by  a  marble  relief  of  the  seated  Virgin, 
formerly  in  the  Morgan  collection. 

There  are  five  works  by  the  great  Milanese,  Amadeo, 
including  the  powerful  portraits  of  Lodovico  and  Gian 
I  raleazzo  Sforza.  Four  works  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano 
»resent  a  master  whose  early  death  partly  explains  why 
his  productions  are  rare  to-day,  although,  as  he  gave 
unusual  care  to  detail,  the  labour  he  expended  prevented 
him  from  becoming  a  facile  worker.  His  ability  to  create 
beauty  unspoiled  by  sentimentality  is  exceptional  in  any 
period.  The  head  of  a  little  boy,  formerly  in  the  Dreyfus 
'  ollection,  shows  the  purity  of  his  art,  with  its  identifica- 
tion of  naturalism  and  the  ideal.  When  the  Widener  col- 
lection eventually  passes  to  the  National  Gallery  it  will 
add  another  of  this  type  to  the  works  of  Desiderio,  a  St. 


John  the  Baptist  from  the  Palazzo  Martelli  in 
Florence. 

The  matchless  Donatello  is  represented  by  a 
Madonna  and  a  terra-cotta  bust,  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  as  a  youth.  The  last,  a  well-known  and 
frequently  published  work  of  the  later  period, 
shows  his  disdain  for  conventional  beauty.  The 
freshness  of  creation  lies  over  this  work,  which 
is  thoroughly  modern  in  its  attempt  to  suggest 
the  youthful  stirring  of  reflective  thought. 

A  portrait  which  approaches  the  archaic  in 
restraint  but  has  the  grace  of  a  fully  developed 
style  is  Francesco  Laurana's  marble  bust  inscribed 
Diva  Beatrix  Aragonia.  It  was  executed  presumably 
when  the  artist,  who  also  worked  in  Sicily  and 
southern  France,  was  in  Naples,  and  shows  the 
princess  of  the  house  of  Aragon  at  about  the  time 
of  her  marriage  in  1476. 

Verrocchio  is  seen  in  an  early  work,  a  Putto  on 
a  Globe,  which  is  obviously  related  to  the  Boy  with 
a  Dolphin  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  This  exacting 
student  of  nature,  whose  precise  observation  is  the 
foundation  of  the  most  virile  Renaissance  ai  l,  is 
also  the  author  of  the  powerful  bust  of  the  young 
Giuliano  dei  Medici  wearing  a  suit  of  embossed 
armour,  a  figure  whose  dauntless  bearing  and 
imperious  air  suggest  at  once  the  masterpiece  of 
Verrocchio,  the  equestrian  Colleoni  in  Venice. 

A  Bust  of  a  Warrior  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  and 
Jacopo  Sansovino's  Bacchus  with  a  Young  Faun  and 
Venus  A nadyomene  express  the  Humanist  spirit,  with 
its  lively  interest  in  nature  and  in  the  precedents 
of  antiquity.  The  della  Robbia  circle  is  richly 
represented  with  nine  works,  including  the  loans 
from  Mr.  Kress,  and  there  are  examples  deserv- 
longer  mention  by  Antonio  Rossellino,  Leone 
Vittoria  Colonna,  Matteo  Civitale,  Pietro  Lom- 
bardo,  Benedetto  da  Maiano  and  Pierino  da  Vinci,  the 
last  being  a  grand-nephew  of  Lorenzo.  By  Mino  da 
Fiesole  is  the  pair,  Charity  and  Faith,  illustrated  here,  said  to 
come  from  one  of  several  works  executed  for  the  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  and 
dismantled  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


PORTRAITS  BY  GILBERT  STUART 

FROM  a  noteworthy  group  of  Stuarts  at  the  summer 
exhibition  of  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  the  Portrait  of 
William  Burton  Conyngham  is  reproduced  here.  Painted  in 
Dublin,  probably  about  1790,  it  has  remained  in  the 
family  until  recently  acquired  from  W.  C.  N.  Burton  of 
Brinden,  Ennis,  Ireland.  Stuart's  sitter,  who  was  born 
William  Burton,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Conyng- 
ham on  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  his  maternal  uncle  in 
1 78 1.  He  was  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Teller  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

Since  Stuart  was  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  England 
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and  Ireland,  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  he  ex- 
pected to  become  permanently  associated  with  English 
painting,  as  his  patron  West  had  done.  He  had  married  an 
English  woman,  and  had  a  sufficient  number  of  commis- 
sions among  distinguished  sitters  to  keep  his  reputation  in 
a  thriving  state.  Only  his  love  of  conviviality  and  conse- 
quent neglect  of  his  work  brought  him  into  debt  and  to  the 
plan  of  retrieving  his  fortunes  in  America.  The  Irish 
sojourn,  which  Mrs.  West  found  so  full  of  anxiety,  as  she 
confessed  to  her  daughter,  was,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
quality  of  the  portraits  painted,  singularly  brilliant.  All 
that  Stuart  had  learned  through  his  observations  and 
association  in  London  came  into  a  free  and  mellow  ex- 
pression in  the  portraits  of  the  Irish  period,  between 
1788  and  1793. 

Two  charming  examples  are  the  oval  portraits  of 
William  George  Digges  LaTouche  and  his  wife.  The 
former  was  a  member  of  an  Irish  family  of  Huguenot 
descent  whose  name  was  important  in  the  financial  circles 
of  Dublin  through  the  LaTouche  Bank,  founded  by  his 
grandfather.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  LaTouche,  daughter 
of  John  Puget,  a  London  banker,  also  of  Huguenot  des- 
cent, is  especially  pleasing  in  its  simplicity.  It  was  repro- 
duced in  The  Connoisseur  for  July,  1936,  page  43. 

The  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Walker,  although 
painted  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage in  1 799,  returned  to  England  when  Mr. 
Walker  took  up  his  residence  there  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  they  were  not  long  ago  acquired 
from  descendants  of  the  pair.  Other  subjects  in 
this  group  of  Stuarts  include  the  handsome  por- 
trait of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Pakenham, 
who  was  mentioned  for  his  gallant  action  on  June 
1  st,  1794.  The  portraits  of  Russell  Sturgis  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  are  in  Stuart's  later  manner,  in 
a  style  less  vivacious  than  the  Irish  portraits,  less 
aristocratic,  but  plastically  rich  and  full.  A  Stuart 
canvas  is  thinly  painted,  but  the  modelling  is  firm 
and  sure;  it  keeps  its  effect  of  having  been  done 
rapidly  and  with  assurance.  His  long  and  constant 
s^udy  of  the  features  as  an  index  to  character  re- 
sulted in  a  spontaneity  which  is  almost  unfailing 
in  his  work.  Each  sitter  presented  a  new  problem, 
and  he  never  tried  to  answer  it  with  a  formula. 


AN  EARLY  WORK  BY  GENTILE  BELLINI 

THE  somewhat  unusual  iconography  of  the 
panel  relating  to  St.  Jerome,  which  was  ac- 
quired last  season  by  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art, 
adds  to  the  interest  of  this  singularly  appealing 
little  panel.  The  museum,  for  the  cogent  reasons 
it  has  published,  accepts  it  as  an  early  work  of 
Gentile  Bellini,  rejecting  the  suggestion  made  by 
some  authorities  that  it  is  from  the  youthful  Car- 
paccio.  The  scene,  with  the  saint  in  prayer  before 
a  rocky  cave,  surrounded  by  his  companions,  is  in 
the  spirit  of  naturalism  which  Mantegna  brought 


into  Venetian  art,  although  the  work  as  a  whole  is  only 
indirectly  connected  with  that  great  innovator.  In  com- 
position it  derives  its  general  plan  from  Mantegna,  with 
its  rock  wall  and  cave  at  the  right,  and  a  landscape 
stretching  away  to  far  distant  vistas  at  the  left.  It  derives 
its  detail,  without  copying  it,  however,  from  the  sketch 
books  of  Jacopo  Bellini  now  in  the  Louvre,  which  Gen- 
tile inherited  first,  and  only  at  his  death  in  1507  became 
the  property  of  his  brother  Giovanni. 

Paintings  of  St.  Jerome,  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Latin  Church,  generally  show  him  in  prayer  in  the  wilder- 
ness, beating  his  breast  with  a  stone,  as  in  the  famous 
painting  by  da  Vinci,  or  in  his  cell  in  Bethlehem,  engaged 
in  translating  the  Scriptures,  as  in  Durer's  engraving.  In 
both  cases  he  is  accompanied  by  the  lion,  and  in  the  latter, 
a  skull,  crucifix  and  cardinal's  hat  are  generally  present. 
He  is  sometimes  shown  receiving  his  cardinal's  hat  from 
the  Madonna;  and  at  times  represented  as  holding  his 
model  of  the  Church.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  reproved 
for  his  fondness  for  the  pagan  writers,  but  he  later  atoned 
for  this  fault  through  his  devotion  to  the  Scriptures  which 
he  translated.  Sometimes  an  angel  helps  him  in  this  work. 
The  lion,  which  became  his  constant  companion,  came 
to  his  monastery  with  a  thorn  in  its  foot,  which  the  saint 
removed,  while  his  companions  fled  in  fear.  Still  another 
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subject  is  the  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  of  which  a  good 
example  is  the  Botticelli  in  the  Metropolitan. 

In  comparison  with  these  customary  paintings  of  St. 
Jerome,  it  is  evident  that  the  treatment  of  the  Toledo 
panel  is  not  a  hackneyed  one,  and  it  owes  more  to  the 
attempt  at  visualizing  an  actual  scene  than  to  an  icono- 
graphic  pattern.  The  father  of  western  monasticism  is 
shown  at  the  entrance  of  a  desert  cell.  He  is  in  prayer  before 
the  crucifix  while  the  lion  plays  at  his  side.  Behind  him 
two  brothers  approach  reverently.  These  figures  are 
gracefully  drawn,  but  there  is  little  of  the  plasticity  of 
form  which  Giovanni  Bellini,  a  closer  follower  of  Man- 
tegna,  developed  so  richly,  as  in  his  St.  Francis  of  the  Frick 
collection  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  size, 
this  picture  suggests  comparison. 

The  scene  continues  by  stages  into  the  background.  The 
lay  brothers  of  the  community  the  saint  has  gathered 
around  him  are  gathering  faggots  and  loading  them  on 
the  back  of  a  donkey.  Travellers  are  seen  along  the  wind- 
ing road,  which  appears  and  drops  from  sight  among 
declivities  that  permit  a  glimpse  of  a  head  or  a  portion  of 


a  figure.  The  landscape  is  the  background  of  human  activ- 
ity, which  is  in  some  way  associated  with  the  one  who  is  for 
the  time  withdrawn  from  it.  In  the  remote  distance  is  the 
incident  of  the  wounded  lion  approaching  the  monastery. 
Above  the  head  of  the  saint  is  a  somewhat  enigmatic  repe- 
tition of  the  scene  below,  a  cave  entrance  with  figures,  sug- 
gesting a  hermit's  retreat.  This  may  relate  to  the  manner 
in  which  holy  persons  in  many  places  sought  a  life  of  soli- 
tude in  the  desert,  before  a  communal  life  was  established. 

The  panel  is  full  of  a  refined  and  delicate  drawing  in  tin- 
rendering  of  plants  and  animals,  especially  in  the  peacock 
and  pair  of  ducks,  the  squirrels,  rabbit,  lizard  and 
scorpion,  the  pair  of  guinea  hens  and  pheasants,  the  deer 
and  bear  on  the  ledge,  all  giving  the  landscape  the 
character  of  an  Earthly  Paradise.  The  naturalistic  mode 
of  expression,  without  Mantegna's  plasticity,  is  the 
expression  of  an  independent  spirit  who  yet  is  in  harmony 
with  the  major  developments  of  his  time. 

A  FLORENTINE  BIRTH  SALVER 

THE  recent  appearance  of  an  Italian  birth 
salver  in  an  exhibition  of  the  collection  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  is  a  reminder  that 
this  interesting  work  has  not  yet  found  an  at- 
tribution other  than  to  the  Florentine  school 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  This  salver  had  not 
been  exhibited  here  since  its  appearance  in 
the  Chiesa  sale  in  1926.  At  one  time  it  w;ts 
considered  a  pendant  to  the  salver,  now  in  the 
Museum  in  Boston,  showing  the  Meeting  of 
Solomon  and  the  Qjieen  of  Stieba,  w  hich,  from 
its  subject-matter,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a 
marriage  salver.  Both  were  in  the  Secretan 
collection  which  was  sold  in  Paris  in  1889. 
At  that  time  the  Boston  salver  entered  the 
Chabriere-Arlcs  collection  and  the  Hearst 
salver  was  acquired  by  Haro.  It  then  dropped 
from  sight  until  its  reappearance  in  the  sale- 
room here.  Schubring  described  the  two  in  his 
Cassoni  (613  and  614)  as  Paduan,  but  illus- 
trated only  the  Chabriere-Arles  subject.  The 
Judgment  of  Solomon  had  never  been  published 
while  in  the  Secretan  collection,  but  was 
illustrated  by  Miintz  in  the  first  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Fondation  Eugene  Piot  in  1894, 
so  that  its  identity  as  the  former  Secretan  sal- 
ver is  established. 

The  Boston  subject  was  attributed  by  Siren 
to  Giovanni  Boccatis  in  1 9 1 7,  at  the  time  when 
the  location  of  the  Hearst  salver  was  unknown. 
The  former  is  now  catalogued  as  Ferrarese  by 
the  Museum.  Berenson  suggests  that  it  is  pos- 
sibly a  work  of  the  youthful  Cossa  after  a  lost 
Domenico  Yeneziano.  This  would  explain  its 
debt  to  Florence  in  composition  and  types. 
The  Judgment  of  Solomon,  here  illustrated,  is 
Florentine  throughout,  and  is  charming  in  its 
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rendering  of  details  of  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture and  costume.  The  artist  belongs 
to  the  period  ofFra  Filippo  and  Masolino, 
Domenico  Veneziano  and  Baldovinetti, 
and  w  hile  not  so  great  as  any  of  these,  is 
able  to  make  good  use  of  what  he  has  ob- 
served. The  pageantry  of  the  court  life 
of  the  period,  made  colourful  by  the 
magnificent  costumes  which  so  inspired 
Masolino  and  Domenico,  was  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  enacting  of  this  often 
repeated  subject.  The  lyrical  cadences 
which  remain  as  an  undertone  in  Floren- 
tine painting  are  expressed  in  the  delicate 
colours,  which  are  given  notes  of  emphasis 
akin  to  accents  in  music.  The  spacious- 
ness which  is  carved  out  by  the  colon- 
nades and  porticoes,  the  noble  facades 
such  as  were  never  built  but  nevertheless 
are  elements  in  the  actual  building  of  the 
period,  make  the  perfect  setting  for  these 
splendidly  dressed  figures.  Landscape  is 
introduced  only  incidentally;  in  this  case 
the  hills  covered  with  verdure  are  sym- 
bols of  fertility. 

The  somewhat  crowded  composition 
shows  a  less  expert  hand  than  Baldovi- 
netti, who  treated  a  Meeting  of  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  with  details  which  our 
painter  seems  to  have  adapted  to  his  own 
purpose.  There  is  a  rigidity  here,  how- 
ever, not  found  in  that  graceful  master, 
but  the  painter  of  the  salver  would  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  his  circle. 

The  reverse  shows  the  figure  of  Hope  and  shields  with 
two  coats-of-arms.  On  the  front  the  arms  of  the  paternal 
family  are  repeated  over  the  lintel,  where  they  are  sup- 
ported by  two  putti.  These  have  not  been  identified. 


A  PRIMITIVE  OF  THE  BOHEMIAN  SCHOOL 

IN  connexion  with  the  Silver  Jubilee  celebration  at  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
Holden  collection  in  the  purchase  of  a  rare  Bohemian 
triptych  of  the  second  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
This  collection,  one  of  the  earliest  received  by  the 
museum,  occupies  a  noteworthy  place  in  the  history  of  art 
collecting  in  America,  since  it  has  as  its  nucleus  a  number 
of  paintings  from  the  collection  which  James  Jackson 
Jarves  brought  to  this  country  early  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Additions  to  the  original  group 
from  Mrs.  Holden,  made  by  her  heirs,  include  the  very 
fine  tondo  of  the  Holy  Family  with  SS.  Margaret  and  John  by 
Filippino  Lippi,  acquired  in  1 932,  and  other  subjects  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time.  The  recent  accession  is  a 
small  triptych  from  Castle  Droszegh  in  Hungary,  repre- 
senting the  Bohemian  school  about  1360- 1380  and  close 
to  the  style  of  Theodoric  of  Prague.  The  pronounced 
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rectangular  divisions  of  the  composition  are  found  in 
Italian  painting  a  century  earlier,  before  the  painter 
acquired  the  effect  of  spaciousness  for  his  figures  by  the 
introduction  of  the  arched  setting  so  fortunately  supplied 
to  him  by  the  architecture  of  the  period.  The  division  of 
the  design  into  upper  and  lower  registers,  with  a  geometri- 
cal precision  faithfully  and  quite  unnecessarily  main- 
tained throughout,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
decoration  on  sculptured  shrines,  or  even  by  stained  glass, 
with  its  small  groupings  of  figures,  one  above  the  other. 
Both  of  these  already  stood  before  him  as  highly  perfected 
arts,  when  the  painter  in  tempera  was  called  upon  to  add 
his  contribution  to  the  decoration  of  the  Cothic  church, 
and  may  have  influenced  him. 

The  upper  half  of  the  central  panel  portrays  the  three 
Magi  kneeling  before  the  Viigin  and  Child,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  quite  unlike  the  Epiphany  of  Italian  or  of  Flemish 
art.  The  Madonna  is  seated  on  a  cushion,  like  a  Madonna 
of  Humility,  but  with  the  difference  that  a  canopy  of 
simple  character  but  indicative  of  her  queenly  dignity  is 
introduced  into  the  design.  The  three  kings  approach  with 
gestures  of  ecstatic  reverence.  The  Virgin  is  of  the  appeal- 
ingly  gentle  type  found  in  the  paintings  of  Central 
Europe,  the  best  known  of  which  are  from  the  Rhenish 
schools  of  Cologne  and  Mainz.  She  is  related  to  the 
Madonnas  of  Stephen  Lochner  and  the  Veronica  Master, 
while  the  figural  types,  with  the  excessively  long,  thin  arms 
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are  seen  again  in  the  paintings  from  the  Middle  Rhine. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  composition  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Anne  are  seated  on  a  Gothic  settle  with  the  Christ  Child 
standing  at  the  knee  of  the  mother.  Before  them  kneel  two 
donors,  a  man  and  his  wife.  The  wings  show  pairs  of  saints 
among  whom  appear  to  be  two  Apostles,  Christopher  and 
a  bishop  saint,  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  and  an  uniden- 
tified figure,  St.  Barbara  with  her  tower,  and  an  older 
companion  who  holds  a  crucifix. 

The  emotional  power  expressed  in  these  figures,  which 
comes  from  the  subjective  mood  of  the  painter  rather 
than  observation  of  nature,  is  indicative  of  the  direction 
which  the  painter's  art,  and  the  sculptor's  as  well,  took  in 
Central  Europe.  The  appreciation  of  individuality,  the 
fine  distinction  this  brings,  the  range  of  emotion  possible 
to  human  experience  which  eventually  found  expression 
in  such  an  art  as  Tilman  Riemenschneider's,  was  early  to 
be  seen.  There  is  an  awkwardness  of  movement  which 
does  not  mar  the  measured,  stately  tread  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  types  are  not  so  elegant  as  the  French,  but  there  is 
genuineness  of  emotion  found  in  the  simplest,  human 
terms. 


AUCTION  SALES  HIGHEST  SINCE  1929 

TT  is  highly  encouraging  that  the  total  amount  from  the 
A  auction  sales  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  for  the 
season  which  closed  at  the  end  of  June  is  the  highest  since 
the  year  1929.  Gross  sales  of  more  than  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars  represent  a  substantial  increase  of  fifty- 
four  per  cent,  over  last  season. 


The  greatest  sale  of  the  season  was  of  the  collection  and 
library  from  the  New  York  residence  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Walters,  widow  of  the  donor  of  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  This  brought  $646,684,  the  highest 
price  in  the  sale  being  $16,000  for  a  Persian  silk  rug 
woven  with  silver,  about  1640,  which  was  purchased  by 
Miss  Berenice  C.  Ballard,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Ballard,  whose  collection  of  Oriental  rugs  is  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  in  the  City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis. 
The  highest  price  paid  for  a  piece  of  furniture  was  also  an 
event  ofthe  Walters  sale,  $  1 3, 200 for  a  Louis  XV  tulipwood 
commode  by  an  unidentified  maker,  B.V.R.B.,  which 
was  acquired  by  Berry-Hill.  French  &  Co.  paid  $12,500 
for  Clodion's  Nymph  and  Satyr,  and  $  1 1 ,000  for  Falconnet'g 
Venus.  Houdon's  marble  bust  of  Voltaire  brought  $  1 2,000 
from  a  California  collector.  Prices  in  general  for  French 
furniture  and  decorative  objects  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  are  proof  of  a  return  to  favour. 

The  highest  price  for  a  single  work  of  art  during  the 
season  was  $34,000  for  Goya's  portrait  of  a  little  boy, 
Victor  Guye  (see  page  201),  from  the  estate  of  J.  Horace 
Harding,  which  was  acquired  by  a  private  collector. 

Other  figures  of  significance  during  the  season  include 
$1 1,200  for  a  set  of  four  Chippendale  carved  mahogany 
and  needlepoint  armchairs;  $3,500  for  an  Adam  inlaid 
satinwood  breakfront  bookcase;  $13,500  for  a  landscape 
by  Hobbema;  $12,500  for  Fragonard's  Blind  Mans  Buff', 
$15,500  for  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Freeman  by  Reynolds;  $10,400 
for  a  Nature  Morte  by  Matisse;  $15,300  for  a  presentation 
copy  of  Lewis  Carroll's  first  (the  suppressed)  edition  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland ;  $10,100  for  a  Blake  water-colour, 
The  Great  Red  Dragon  and  the  Woman  Clothed  with  the  Sun. 
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SILVER  BY  EDWARD  WINSLOW 


OF  BOSTON,  1669-1753 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


THERE  may  be  some  indication  of  the  social 
position  of  the  American  silversmiths  in  the 
Colonial  period  in  the  fact  that  they  had 
their  portraits  painted  more  frequently  than  any 
other  craftsmen.  But  whether  through  their  af- 
fluence, or  the  accidents  of  time,  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  in  existence  to-day  more  contemporary 
portraits  of  eighteenth-century  silversmiths  than 
of  cabinetmakers,  glassmakers  or  other  artisans. 
Copley  left  us  a  miniature  of  Nathaniel  Hurd  as 
well  as  the  canvas  in  the  Cleveland  Museum, 
where  the  silversmith  is  shown  seated  behind  a 
thick  volume  of  J.  Guillam's  Display  of  Heraldry, 
to  which  he  must  have  had  frequent  recourse  as 
an  engraver  of  arms  on  silver.  Copley  also  painted 
the  young  Paul  Revere  at  his  work  bench,  in  the 
portrait  hanging  in  the  museum  in  Boston,  while 
Stuart  painted  the  elderly  Revere,  the  portrait  still 
in  the  family.  The  same  artist  portrayed  Joseph 
Anthony,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  lesser  known  as  a 
craftsman  but  a  handsome  subject  for  the  painter. 
James  Sharpies  has  left  one  of  his  sensitive  pastels 
of  the  New  York  silversmith  William  W.  Gilbert. 
The  earliest  unquestioned  portrait  of  an  American 
silversmith  is  John  Smibert's  portrait  of  Edward 
Winslow,  which  was  acquired  from  the  family  for 
the  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  collection  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1935  (No.  i).  It  is  also  known  in  a  copy  by 
Blackburn  which  is  still  in  the  Wi  nslow  family.  The 
original  seems  to  have  been  executed  shortly  after 
Smibert's  arrival  in  Boston  in  1 729,  when  he  also 
painted  the  portrait  of  Edward  Winslow's  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Joshua  Winslow  and  Elizabeth 
Savage.  At  this  time,  Edward  Winslow  was  Sheriff  of  Suf- 
folk County,  a  position  under  the  Crown  which  carried 
some  distinction.  He  is  shown  in  a  dark  red  coat,  and  brown 
full-bottomed  wig,  holding  some  documents  which  are 
probably  intended  to  refer  to  his  official  position.  TheSmi- 
bert portrait  is  illustrated  (No.  i)  as  introduction  to  a  brief 
account  of  Winslow,  whose  reputation  tends  to  increase 
with  time  and  the  opportunities  for  comparative  study  af- 
forded by  exhibitions,  discoveries  and  the  growth  of  col- 
lections. Winslow  and  Coney  are  now  considered  the  two 
leading  Boston  silversmiths,  but  Coney's  position  is  the 
older,  and  the  number  of  his  pieces  is  much  greater  than 
Winslow's.  On  the  basis  of  a  comparatively  few  works,  Win- 
slow's reputation  rests,  but  the  variety  of  forms  he  em- 
ployed, the  excellence  of  his  craftsmanship,  the  skill  with 
which  he  developed  designs  elaborate  or  severely  plain,  his 
limited  output,  his  position  of  esteem  in  the  community, 
surround  him  with  an  attractive  air  of  mystery.  It  is  not 


No.  I. — EDWAKD  WINSLOW.  i'AINTKI)  BY  SMIBKKT  ABOI  T  1730  :  ACOUIKEI)  FROM 
DESCENDANTS  OK  WINSLOW  :  MABEL  BRADY  GARVAN  COLLECTION,  YALE,  1935 


known  who  taught  him  his  craft,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
Coney,  regarding  whom  there  is  a  similar  lack  of  infor- 
mation, it  is  thought  that  he  must  have  passed  the  re- 
quired seven  years  of  apprenticeship  under  Jeremiah 
Dummer.  It  can  be  assumed  that  his  term  as  an  appren- 
tice was  over  by  1692,  the  year  of  his  marriage  to  Hannah 
Moody.  Dummer's  master  is  known,  the  excellent  John 
Hull,  who  in  partnership  with  the  London-trained 
Robert  Sanderson  made  some  of  the  earliest  Boston 
silver.  Hull  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  English  silver 
when  he  was  in  London  in  1661,  for  purposes  of  trade. 
Dummer  was  then  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  Hull, 
which  had  begun  in  1659  and  is  noted  in  Hull's  diary  in 
the  possession  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  The 
fact  that  Hull,  so  soon  after  this,  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  developing  Charles  II  styles  of  English  silver 
doubtless  had  its  effect  on  the  career  of  Dummer  and 
other  Boston  silversmiths.  Hull  was  evidently  a  conscien- 
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tious  worker,  and  a  man  of  genuine  piety.  His  diary  re- 
cords many  facts  regarding  Boston  in  the  early  Seven- 
teenth Century,  but  he  does  not  tell 
how  his  own  apprenticeship  was 
passed  save  to  say  that  he  was  one  who 
'by  God's  good  hands  fell  to  learning 
and  to  practising  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith and  through  God's  help  ob- 
tained that  ability  in  it  as  I  was  able 
to  get  my  living  by  it.'  That  he  be- 
came a  competent  silversmith  is  evi- 
dent in  existing  works,  such  as  the 
engraved  beaker  from  the  Com- 
munion service  of  the  Newman 
Congregational  Church  of  East  Pro- 
vidence, R.I.,  now  in  the  Garvan 
collection.  Hull,  like  Dummer  and 
Winslow,  held  various  public  offices, 
being  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the 
Colony.  Dummer  was  on  the  Council 
ofSafetyat  the  time  of  the  deposition 
of  Governor  Andros,  a  selectman, 
and  judge  of  one  of  the  inferior 
courts.  Winslow  was  a  captain  in  the 
Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery 
Company,    1714-172Q,    Sheriff  of 
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Suffolk  County  lor  ntteen  years,  and       the  silversmith  by 


became  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
last  decade  of  his  life.  His  death  is  recorded  in  the  Boston 
Post  Boy  of  December  3rd,  1753,  and  among  his  personal 
effects  was  plate  to  ihe  amount  of  more  than  222  oz. 
which  passed  to  his  children. 

The  first  mention  of  Edward  Winslow  as  a  goldsmith  is 
in  the  permission  he  received  to  open  a  shop  in  1702.  He 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1669,  the  son  of  Edward  Winslow, 
mariner,  and  grandson  of  John  Winslow,  who  was  one  of 
four  brothers  founding  a  family  which  gave  two  gover- 
nors, a  general  and  a  number  of  civil  and  military  officials 
to  the  Colony.  John  Winslow  had  arrived  on  the  ship 
Fortune  in  1621.  He  married  Mary  Chilton,  who  had 
been  on  the  Mayflower.  Both  were  members  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  and  the  date  i6ji  following  their  names 
in  the  church  records  refers  to  the  date  at  which  they 
acquired  property  in  Spring  Lane  next  to  Governor 
Winthrop's.  Edward  Winslow's  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Hutchinson,  granddaughter  to  the  famous  dissenter, 
Mistress  Anne  Hutchinson,  leader  of  the  Antinomians. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  number  of  pieces  of  Winslow's 
silver  are  to  be  traced  to  his  own  or  to  the  Hutchinson 
family.  Thus  the  Hutchinson  arms  appear  on  the  hand- 
some chocolate  pot  in  the  Clearwater  collection  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  (No.  ii),  and  on  a  tankard  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  Hutchinson  (1675-1739)  to  the  Old 
North  Church.  The  sugar  box  now  in  the  Garvan  collec- 
tion at  Yale  was  used  by  Winslow  himself  and  was  ac- 
quired with  the  Smibert  portrait  from  the  family  in  1935 
(No.  iii).  A  second  sugar  box,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Edsel 
Ford,  was  made  for  an  aunt  of  the  silversmith,  Sarah 
Winslow  Middlecott,  and  this  bears  the  Winslow  arms 
and  an  inscription  with  the  date  1702.  Used  by  the 
Winslow  family  according  to  tradition  is  a  rare  pair  of 
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baluster  candlesticks  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer,  Robert  Ensko,  Inc.  (No.  v).  A  trencher  salt  for  a 
cousin,  Sarah  Middlecott,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  descen- 
dant, and  a  tankard  with  the  Winslow  arms  executed  for 
the  silversmith's  own  use  belongs  to  Mr.  James  B.  Neale. 
A  rare,  trefoil-shaped  salver,  which  is  literally  unique, 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mar- 
cus Morton,  Jr.  (No.  viii), 
a  descendant,  and  a  por- 
ringer with  a  pierced  handle 
of  early  keyhole  type  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bancel  La  Farge 
is  engraved  with  the  Winslow 
arms  and  had  the  initials  ,ws 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

The  greatest  Winslow 
pieces  are  three  sugar  boxes 
and  a  standing  salt.  There 
are  only  five  known  sugar 
boxes  by  American  makers 
in  existence,  although  others 
are  mentioned  in  old  in- 
ventories. Two  are  by  John 
Coney,  and  are  in  the  mus- 
eum in  Boston.  They  are 
derived  in  design  from 
English  sweetmeat  boxes  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  The  Win- 
slow  boxes  (Nos.  iii  and  iv), 
like  them  in  oval, casket  form, 
have  no  exact  prototype  and 
are  quite  unlike  anything  else 


in  American  silver.  All  three  are 
closely  related  in  design  and  difTer 
only  in  minor  details.  VVinslow's  own 
box  in  the  Garvan  collection  had  no 
inscription,  but  the  one  in  Mr.  Edsel 
Ford's  collection  is  engraved :  Ex  dono/ 
Sarah  Middlecott/M  England/  to  MM/ 
IJ02.  The  third  (No.  iv)  was  a  pre- 
sentation by  William  Partridge,  Lt.- 
Gov.  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  to  a  wealthy  Boston  mer- 
chant and  member  of  the  Council, 
Daniel  Oliver,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Belcher.  They  were  married  in  1696, 
but  their  first  child  was  born  in  1 702, 
an  event  which  may  have  occasioned 
this  handsome  gift  from  a  kinsman  by 
marriage.  An  inscription  on  the  bot- 
tom gives  the  initials,  and  this  date. 
These  boxes,  varying  between  seven 
and  eight  inches  in  length,  are  ellip- 
tical in  form;  their  shallow,  curved 
sides  are  embossed  with  four  circular 
medallions  showing  the  figure  of  a 
mounted  knight,  save  on  the  Garvan 
box,  which  has  only  three  equestrian 
medallions,  while  the  one  which  forms  the  hasp  is  chased 
w  ith  a  foliated  shield.  There  are  slight  differences  in  the 
figure  of  the  mounted  knight,  who  makes  here  what 
is  probably  a  solitary  appearance  in  American  silver. 
The  Oliver  box  has  an  added  detail  which  appears 
on  neither  of  the  other  two.  Two  medallions  are  inserted 
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luxury  and  was  invariably  served  with  wine. 
Some  of  these  sugar  boxes  have  been  lost  from 
view,  such  as  one  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
Judge  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  'with  his  arms,' 
and  one  which  belonged  to  Capt.  Ceorge 
Curwin,  a  wealthy  shipowner  of  Salem.  The 
first  mention  of  the  Garvan  box  is  in  the 
inventory  of  Joshua  Winslow,  son  of  the  silver- 
smith, in  1770,  where  it  is  referred  to  as  a  sugar 
chest  and  its  weight  given  as  19  oz.  5  dwt.  Its 
weight  now,  after  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  of  polishing,  is  18  oz.  17  dwt. 

"The  standing  salt  by  Winslow  (No.  vii), 
which  was  presented  to.  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  by  an  anonymous  donor  in 
1938,  was  preceded  in  that  collection  by  the 
very  similar  salt  by  Jeremiah  Dummer.  There 
is  in  existence  a  third  of  Boston  origin,  and 
this  completes  the  list  of  spool-shaped  standing 
salts  in  American  silver.  The  last  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sarah  Hayward  Draper  and  is 
by  John  Allen  and  John  Edwards  in  partner- 
ship. All  were  inspired  by  the  English  spool- 
shaped  salt,  of  which  an  example,  made  in 
London  about  1632,  was  presented  to  Harvard 
College  by  Richard  Harris  in  1644.  References 
occur  to  a  'duble  salt'  in  inventories,  and 
apparently  others  were  available  for  study. 
The  three  Boston   standing   salts  derived 


in  the  leafage  of  the  domical  cover  showing  the  pro- 
file of  a  goddess,  another  detail  taken  from  Renaissance 
ornament,  doubtless  through  the  medium  of  engrav- 
ing, in  some  of  the  publications  which  began  to  reach 
Boston  at  an  early  date.  The  son  of  Governor  Win- 
throp  had  a  library  of  a  thousand  volumes,  and  the 
bookseller  made  an  early  appearance  in  New  England. 
For  the  remainder  of  their  ornament,  the  Winslow 
sugar  boxes  employ  chasing  and  embossing  in  a  manner 
which  makes  them  without  parallel  in  American  silver. 
The  sides  of  the  receptacles  are  given  their  four 
cardinal  divisions  by  the  medallions.  Another  group  of 
four  points  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  scrolled 
feet.  The  spaces  above  them  are  given  to  a  boldly  formed 
acanthus  on  a  granulated  ground.  The  space  between 
is  filled  with  spiral  gadroons  and  flutes.  The  everted  rim 
supports  the  domed  cover  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ring 
handle  around  which  a  laurel  wreath  and  bands  of 
foliage  are  embossed. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  term  sugar  box  instead  of  sweet- 
meat box,  it  has  been  adopted  since  it  was  discovered  to 
have  been  the  original  name  given  to  these  pieces  in  wills 
and  inventories.  Mr.  John  M.  Phillips,  Curator  of  the 
Garvan  Collection,  called  attention  to  this  when  the  box 
illustrated  here  was  acquired  in  1935,  and  the  term  has 
now  come  into  general  use  in  regard  to  American  silver. 
Occasionally  described  as  a  'sugar  chest,'  a  'sugar 
trunke,'  or  a  'great  sugar  dish,'  the  piece  is  always 
associated  definitely  with  sugar,  which  was  then  a  great 
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from  them  are  more  elaborate  than  the  one  which 
is  still  at  Harvard.  The  spool  portion  is  higher,  the  base 
and  tops  are  moulded  and  are  octagonal  in  form.  All 
have  the  four  scrolled  brackets  around  the  central  basin 
whose  function  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  While  all 
three  examples  are  superlatively  fine,  Winslow's  is  the 
most  gracefully  designed.  The  central  column  is  more 
slender,  the  moulded  midband  lighter,  the  top  is  more 
effectively  planned  in  the  manner  in  which  the  central 
basin  is  approached  by  the  moulded 
stages,  and  the  way  the  brackets  are 
given  a  crisp  and  rhythmically 
formed  scroll.  On  the  basis  of  this 
comparison  with  two  similar  pieces 
by  contemporary  makers  of  note, 
Winslow's  supremacy  is  apparent. 

Another  important  work  by 
Winslow  is  the  great,  two-handled 
coveredcupoftheGarvancollection, 

standing  eleven  inches  in  height 

(No.  ix).  It  was  made  for  an  an- 
cestor of  James  Russell  Lowell  and 

hns  been  engraved  with  the  Lowell 

arms  quartering  Leversedge.  This 

cup  is  in  the  rich  handsome  style  of 

the  late  seventeenth-century  English 

loving  cups  and  makes  use  of  bands 

of  vertical  gadrooning  on  the  body 

and  domed  cover,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  melon-shaped  finial. 
Other  pieces  by  Winslow  include 

a  tankard  (No.  vi)  and  pepper  box 

in  the  Hollis  French  collection, 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  three 

casters  in  the  Garvan  collection ;  two 

caudle  cups  at  the  Church  of  Christ 

(Congregational)  at  Milford,  Conn. ; 

a  plate  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Boston;  a  tankard  engraved  with 

the  Pickering  arms  made  for  Capt. 

William   Pickering   and  Hannah 


Browne  who  were  married  June  r-jtli,  ibnr,,  now 
owned  by  a  descendant;  a  beaker  made  for  the 
church  at  Ipswich,  Garvan  collection;  three  sal- 
vers which  are  in  New  England  churches;  and  a 
porringer  belonging  to  Mrs.  William  Wistar  Com- 
fort. Gold  funeral  rings  made  for  the  funeral  of 
Governor  John  Dudley  and  for  the  second  wife  of 
Winslow,  Elizabeth  (Dixie)  Pemberton,  are  in  the 
Garvan  collection.  These  rings  were  customarily 
given  to  the  pallbearers,  minister  and  close  friends 
of  the  deceased. 

Winslow  shares  with  a  number  of  Boston  silver- 
smiths of  the  late  Seventeenth  and  early  Eigh- 
teenth Centuries  a  predilection  for  the  fleur-de- 
lis  in  connexion  with  his  initials  as  a  mark.  The 
earliest  to  use  it  was  John  Hull,  although  this  was 
seldom  and  he  generally  added  a  star  or  pellets  to 
his  initials  within  a  shield.  Jeremiah  Dummer 
used  it  consistently,  in  a  heart-shaped  punch,  and  John 
Coney  used  it  frequently,  in  a  heart  shape  with  a  ser- 
rated outline.  John  Edwards  and  Samuel  Edwards  used 
it  within  a  shield  below  their  crowned  initials,  and 
there  are  a  few  others.  Edward  Winslow's  mark  is  a 
rectangle,  with  the  initials  above  the  fleur-de-lis.  Occa- 
sionally he  used  his  initials  only,  in  conjoined  circles,  as 
on  the  pair  of  candlesticks  illustrated  (No.  v),  but  this 
mark  does  not  often  appear. 


No.  IX.— TWO-HANDLED  COVERED  CUP  BY  EDWARD  WINSLOW  :  MADE  FOR  AN  ANCESTOR  OF 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  :  IN  THE  MABEL  BRADY  GARVAN  COLLECTION,  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
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AN  EDITORIAL  NOTE 


EXAMPLES  of  eighteenth-century  japanned  furni- 
ture of  American  origin  may  at  one  time  have 
existed  in  greater  quantity  than  is  evident  to-day, 
since  the  number  of  early  craftsmen  recorded  as  japan- 
ners  is  sufficient  for  us  to  assume  this.  The  number  of 
pieces  now  in  existence,  however,  is  so  small  that  great 
collections  of  American  furniture  have  been  formed  with- 
out a  single  example,  and  museums  consider  themselves 


A  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  JAPANNED  HIGHBOY,  ORIGINALLY  OWNED  BY  THE  PICK- 
MAN  FAMILY  OF  BOSTON  AND  SALEM,  NEW  ENGLAND  :  C.  1700:  BLACK  BACKGROUND 


fortunate  to  have  two  or  three  pieces.  When  in  1933  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  held  an  exhibition  of  fifteen  speci- 
mens, only  three  were  from  its  own  collections,  and  eleven 
sources  were  drawn  upon  for  the  additional  twelve.  Two 
of  the  Museum's  pieces,  a  matching  highboy  and  lowboy 
here  illustrated,  belonged  to  that  pioneer  among  collec- 
tors of  American  furniture,  H.  Eugene  Bolles,  and  the 
third,  a  mirror  which  came  from  the  Louis  Guerineau 
Myers  collection,  was  acquired  in  1925.  Only  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  five  examples  which  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  Pickman  family  of  Boston 
and  Salem  were  purchased,  making  this  nu- 
merically small  group  of  eight  pieces  the  out- 
standing presentation  of  American  japanned 
furniture.  Other  known  examples  include  a 
large  wall  clock  by  William  Claggett  (d.  1 749) 
in  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  and  a  similar 
clock,with  black  japanned  case  and  Chinese  de- 
signs in  relief,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Dedham,  Mass.  This 
was  a  gift  to  the  First  Church  of  Dedham  in 
1764.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  the  name  of 
the  japanner  known. 

The  skill  of  European  japanners  was  not 
equalled  by  the  American  artisans,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  colonial  craftsman  had  for  his 
use  the  variety  of  gums  and  resins  mentioned  by 
Stalker  in  his  Treatise  of  Japanning  and  Varnishing. 
In  contrast  to  the  English  craftsman,  he  did  not 
use  varnish  in  his  ground  colours,  nor  did  he  use 
the  gesso  ground  which  was  employed  in  Eng- 
land until  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  Ameri- 
can furniture,  made  of  smooth-grained  maple 
and  pine,  did  not  require  a  coating  of  plaster, 
after  the  manner  of  deal  or  oak.  The  wood  was 
painted,  generally  black,  or  vermilion  streaked 
with  lampblack  for  the  'tortoiseshell'  effect,  and 
over  this  the  design  was  built  up  in  whiting 
which,  after  drying,  was  polished  and  covered 
with  a  coloured  size.  Metal  leaf  or  powder  was 
then  applied  to  the  raised  parts,  and  this  was 
worked  over  with  tools  to  bring  out  the  detail. 
Finally  a  coating  of  clear  varnish  of  seed-lac  and 
spirits  of  wine  gave  permanence  and  gloss  to  the 
surface.  These  and  other  points  regarding  the 
process  with  which  the  colonial  artist  imitated 
the  Oriental's  patient  manipulation  of  the  natu- 
ral varnish  supplied  by  the  tree,  rhus  vernisifera, 
are  described  at  greater  length  by  Joseph  Downs 
in  the  Museum's  Bulletin  for  March  1933. 
It  is  somewhat  incongruous  that  New  Eng- 
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LOWBOY  TO  MATCH  THE  QUEEN  ANNE  HIGHBOY  :  BOLLES  COLLX. 
PROBABLY  BOSTON  :  SECOND  QUARTER  OF  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 

land,  the  stronghold  of  Puritanism,  should  have  led  in  the 
production  of  Japanned  furniture.  But  luxurious  stand- 
ards of  living  developed  inevitably  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  ocean  trade  of  New  England  shipowners. This  was  with 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  indirectly  with  the  Far 
East  through  Dutch  and  Portuguese  traders.  Weeden's 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England  states  that  by 
1676  merchantmen  from  New  England  were  visiting 
ports  in  the  Near  East.  Edward  Johnson's  Wonder-  Working 
Providence  (published  in  1654)  says  of  Boston,  which  he 
describes  as  a  'City-like  Towne'  .  .  .  'whose  Continuall 
inlargement  presages  some  sumptuous  City,'  that  'Good 
store  of  Shipping  is  here  yearly  built,  and  some  very  faire 
ones;  both  Tar  and  Mastes  the  Countrey  affords  from  its 
own  soile;  also  store  of  Victuall  both  for  their  owne  and 
Forreiners-ships,  who  resort  hither  for  that  end;  this 
Town  is  the  very  Mart  of  the  Land;  French,  Portugalls 
and  Dutch,  come  hither  for  Traffique.'  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  not  surprising  that  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 
could  be  furnished  in  a  manner  which  closely  followed 
English  taste. 

As  in  England,  some  pieces  of  furniture  which  were 
lacquered  in  China  were  in  use.  Examples  from  the  Ward 
and  Bowditch  families  of  Salem  were  in  the  Museum's 
recent  exhibition  showing  the  influences  of  the  China 
trade.  The  pieces  which  concern  us  here,  however,  are 
only  those  which  throughout  are  the  product  of  American 
craftsmanship.  Boston  artisans  doubtless  produced  the 
greater  quantity  in  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, for  the  earliest  advertisements  come  from  that  city. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  century  they  are  joined  by  a 
number  of  announcements  from  New  York.  Philadelphia 
records  produce  only  a  few  items,  relating  as  a  rule  to 
incidental  pieces,  or  to  objects  which  do  not  seem  neces- 


sarily to  have  been  made  there.  By  the  time  the  Baltimore 
craftsmen  came  into  prominence  toward  the  end  of  the 
century,  this  type  of  decoration  was  much  less  in  demand. 

An  early  Boston  japanner  was  Nehemiah  Partridge 
who,  as  early  as  1712,  according  to  Dow's  Arts  and  Crafts 
in  New  England,  advertised  'all  sorts  of  Japan  work'  at  his 
shop  in  Tremont  Street,  while  a  similar  notice  was  given 
in  1 7 15  by  William  Randle,  who  was  established  in 
Queen  Street  near  the  Town  House.  There  is  in  existence 
the  trade  card  which  Thomas  Johnson  engraved  for  him- 
self in  1732,  giving  his  specialties  as  japanning,  varnish- 
ing, drawing,  gilding,  painting  and  engraving,  and  his 
address  as  the  'Golden  Lyon  in  Ann  Street,  near  the 
Town-Dock,'  where  he  sold  looking  glasses  and  did  'Japan 
work  of  all  sorts,  as  Chests  of  Draws,  Chamber  &  Dressing 
Tables,  Tea  Tables,  Writeing-Desks,  Book  Cases,  Clock 
Cases  &c.'  He  also  says  that  he  does  'Coach,  Chaise  and 
Sign  painting.'  Thus  the  figure  of  the  coach  painter,  who 
appears  somewhat  obscurely  in  the  background  of  Ameri- 
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QUEEN  ANNE  HIGHBOY  :  BOSTON  JAPANNED  DECORATION  :  W  ITH  A 
TORTOISESHELL  GROUND  SIMILAR  TO  ABOVE— BLACK  OVER  RED 
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can  painting,  is  also  seen  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  history 
of  japanning,  where  he  can  be  accepted  with  somewhat 
more  enthusiasm  than  as  a  kind  of  questionable  parent 
of  the  portrait  and  landscape  schools.  Johnson's  trade 
card  reproduces  a  picture  of  his  shop  sign,  w  hich  sw  ings 
beneath  the  figure  of  a  couchant  lion.  It  is  interesting  and 
perhaps  significant  to  find  winged  cherubs'  heads  painted 
on  the  scrolled  base  of  the  sign-board.  Such  cherubs' 
heads  appear  on  three  pieces  of  probable  Boston  origin 
here  illustrated,  the  bonnet-top  Queen  Anne  highboy 
and  matching  lowboy  from  the  Pickman  family,  and  the 
flat-topped  highboy  of  the  Bolles  collection.  This  winged 
cherub's  head  is  not  an  uncommon  motif;  it  is  often 
found  cast  in  bronze  or  brass,  and  set  in  the  spandrels 
framing  the  clock  face  on  long-case  clocks.  Its  appearance 
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QUEEN  ANNE 
OF  SO-CALI.EI) 


HIGHBOY  WITH  RAISF.D  DESIGNS  ON  A  GROUND 
TORTOISESHF.I.L  :  MASSACHUSETTS  WORK  OF  1735 


LOWBOY  MATCHING  THE  QUEEN  ANNE  HIGHBOY  BELOW  :  NOTE 
THE  WINGED  CUPID  HEADS  IN  THE  SPANDRELS  :  BOSTON,  C.  1735 

elsewhere  is  frequent,  but  its  use  in  combination  with 
Oriental  designs  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
leads  to  a  provisional  assumption  that  these  pieces  may 
have  had  some  connexion  with  this  japanner  who  was 
working  in  the  period  in  which  they  must  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  trade  card  of  Johnson  was  found  on  a  Ben- 
jamin Bagnall  clock  with  a  pine  case  which  was  probably 
originally  japanned.  This  possible  loss  of  decorative  sur- 
face suggests  what  may  have  been  the  fate  of  other 
examples  of  American  japanning.  The  somewhat  fragile 
surface  was  perhaps  at  first  restored,  and  finally  removed 
entirely,  as  further  repair  seemed  impossible. 

In  their  Handbook  of  the  American  Wing,  Halsey  and 
Cornelius  make  note  of  three  pieces  of  japanned  furni- 
ture which  are  listed  in  a  bill  lor  damages  filed  by  Martin 
Howard,  an  officer  of  the  Crown  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  as  a  result  of  an  attack  on  his  house  by  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  on  August  27th,  1765.  On  this  occasion  a 
'Japanned  tea  table  and  tea  board'  were  destroyed,  a 
Japanned  high  chest  of  drawers  was  listed  as  'broken  and 
lost'  (this  had  the  high  valuation  of  £4)  and  Japanned 
Dining  Table  is  noted  at  £2  10s.,  but  its  fate  was  not  re- 
corded. Numerous  other  pieces  of  mahogany  furniture, 
family  portraits,  silver,  etc.,  are  mentioned.  This  record 
of  a  japanned  dining-room  table  is  interesting  in  suggest- 
ing how  rich  and  colourful  a  Colonial  dining-room  could 
be,  especially  if  the  table  were  accompanied  by  chairs 
which  matched  it. 

The  combined  trades  ofjapanner  and  painter  come  up 
again  in  the  announcement  of  David  Mason  in  the  Boston 
News-Letter,  December  1st,  1748,  of  his  shop  in  Wing- 
Lane,  where  he  did  'all  Sorts  of  Japanning,  Varnishing, 
Painting  and  Gilding."  And  Gerardus  Duyckinck,  senior 
and  junior,  advertised  in  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  the 
former  in  1736.  Ten  years  later  the  son  announced  that 
he  was  continuing  the  business  of  his  late  father,  'Limning, 
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Painting,  Varnishing,  Japanning,  Gild- 
ing.' He  also  advertised  in  1 760  that  he 
sold  limners'  and  japanners'  colours, 
gold  and  silver  leaf,  etc.  That  the  popu- 
larity oi  japanned  furniture  lasted  some 
time  longer  is  evident  in  his  advertise- 
ment of  japanned  tea  tables  in  1772. 

For  their  designs,  the  japanners  evi- 
dently drew  upon  Chinese  and  Japanese 
porcelains,  Delft  ware  and  Indian  pal- 
ampores.  Sometimes  the  decoration 
combined  European  elements,  such  as 
the  cherubs'  heads  already  mentioned. 
Classic  columns  also  appear  on  both  of 
the  highboys  showing  the  cherubs,  while 
the  bonnet-top  highboy  has  the  acan- 
thus on  the  cornice  moulding.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  illustrations 
in  Stalker  may  have  been  studied  care- 
fully, as  well  as  such  later  publications  a? 
the  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Japanning  with 
the  True  India  Varnish,  which  appeared 
in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  for  February, 
1 736,  and  A  Mew  Book  of  Chinese  Designs 
by  Edwards  and  Darly,  1 754. 

Of  the  Pickman  furniture,  the  oldest 
piece,  the  William  and  Mary  highboy, 
belonged  to  the  period  of  Benjamin 
Pickman,  a  wealthy  sea  captain  and 


DRESSING  STAND  WITH  MIRROR  :  BOSTON,  1720 


MIRROR,  WITH  BLACK  GROUND  :  C.  1725 

merchant  who  lived  in  Boston  from 
1705  until  1 710.  He  built  a  house 
in  Salem  in  17 14.  The  remaining 
family  pieces  were  probably  ac- 
quired in  the  lifetime  of  his  son 
Benjamin,  a  Councillor,  merchant 
and  Judge,  who  built  a  handsome 
mansion  in  Essex  Street,  Salem, 
complete  in  1750,  which  stands 
next  to  the  Marine  Museum. 

In  conclusion,  one  or  two  other 
examples  may  be  recorded  here, 
since  they  are  referred  to  by  Luke 
Vincent  Lockwood  in  his  new  ed- 
ition of  Colonial  Furniture  in  Amer- 
ica (Batsford,  ca.  1920).  The  most 
important  is  a  tall  clock  by  Wil- 
liam Claggett  (born  1696,  died 
1 749 — Freeman  of  Newport,  1 726), 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William 
Ames  of  Providence.  Its  date  is 
between  1730  and  1740,  and  true 
to  type  its  chinoiserie  group  of  figures 
with  rocks  and  trees  is  in  relief. 

Another  tall  clock,  whose  maker 
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is  unrecorded,  dates  from  about 
1770  and  is  the  property  of  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Oatman  of  Brooklyn. 
The  clockwork,  including  the  dial, 
having  been  made  by  White  Mat- 
lack  of  New  York,  the  well  pro- 
portioned case  may  well  have  been 
made  in  that  city  too. 

The  same  author  refers  also  to  a 
japanned  looking-glass,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Bigelow  of  Cambridge  (Mass.). 
This  is  an  excellent  piece,  the  crest- 
ing of  which  is  scrolled  on  either 
side  of  a  raised  centre  with  scal- 
loped  edges.  This  has  raised 
lacquered  decoration  consisting  of 
a  house,  birds  and  flowers  of 
characteristic  chinoiserie  type. 


MIRROR  :  Q.  ANNE  TYPE  :  BOSTON,  C.  1735 
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THE   CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  EDITOR 


'  T)endant  les  guerres  de  Vempire 
J-    Goethe,  au  bruit  du  canon  brutal, 
Fit  le  Divan  Occidental 
Fraiche  oasis  oil  Vart  respire.'' 

SO  wrote  Theophile  Gautier  in  giving  to  the  world 
his  Emaux  et  Camees  at  the  moment  the  storms  of  the 
Commune  were  beating  against  the  walls  of  his  Paris 
home  the  year  before  he  died. 

The  word  Divan  has  many  meanings.  When  the  Caliph 
Omar  I  instituted  his  first  Divan  (a  word  he  borrowed 
from  the  Persian)  in  the  Seventh  Century  of  the  Christian 
era,  he  thus  designated  his  revenue  office,  an  establish- 
ment naturally  of  great  cor  sequence,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  name  was  applied  to  all  ministries  and  Government 
departments.  We  will  dismiss  this  construction,  as  it  is  far 
from  our  intention  to  propose  another  and  entirely  super- 
fluous 'ministry.'  Our  dictionaries  further  describe  the 
word  Divan  as  a  book  of  many  leaves,  an  account  book,  a 
senate  or  a  council,  a  deliberative  assembly,  a  cushioned 
couch,  a  coffee,  smoking  or  chess-playing  saloon.  Again, 


I.'OSPEDALE  CIVILE— VENICE  :  BY  W  ALTER  RICHARD  SICKERT 
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it  was  appropriated  by  Hafiz  as  a  title  to  his  collected 
poems  and  so  came  to  mean  a  series  of  poems  by  a 
single  author. 

It  was  in  imitation  of  this  last  usage,  during  a  period 
just  as  to-day,  when  empires  were  rocking  to  their  founda- 
tions and  the  world  seemed  splitting  asunder,  that  Goethe, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  sought  tranquillity  as  Oscar 
Browning  has  said  'in  the  restoring  fountain  of  the  East- 
ern poet,'  and  by  the  innovation  of  his  West-Ostliche  Divan 
gave  the  fashion  to  a  lyrical  outburst  in  Germany,  Eastern 
in  colour,  if  not  precisely  in  form;  a  fashion  which  was 
particularly  favoured  by  Heine  and  Mirza-Schaffy.  Many 
of  these  poems  have  been  set  to  imperishable  music  by 
Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Schumann,  not  to  mention 
other  composers.  It  may  not  be  too  great  a  digression  to 
remark  that  the  most  authentic  reflection  of  the  Oriental 
spirit  is  found  in  the  lieder  of  the  Jew-born  Heine.  Did 
he  not  claim  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  from  Brahma's 
head  and  that  the  two  hundred  thousand  verses  of  tin 
Mahabharata  were  written  as  a  love  letter  from  his  first 
forefather  to  his  first  foremother? 

However,  we  do  not  presume  to  claim  that  our  Divan 
shall  be  a  collection  of  poems  any  more  than  a  Ministry, 
and  alas !  the  East  in  these  fateful  days  is  in  as  great  a 
state  of  disturbance  as  the  West,  but  the  meaning  we  shall 
adopt  will  be  that  of  a  quiet  conference  table,  an  'oasis'* 
to  which  we  invite  our  readers  to  discuss  in  a  spirit  of 
sweet  reasonableness  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  arts.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  entirely  exclude  the 
rigours  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  which  have  been  forced 
upon  us  and  we  shall  still  feel  it  our  duty  to  place  on 
record  the  monstrous  damage  and  destruction  inflicted 
by  the  enemy  on  so  many  of  our  monuments,  through  the 
works  of  those  of  our  painters  who  have  so  faithfully 
depicted  them,  but  there  can  be  little  profit  in  chroni- 
cling the  progress  of  the  war  in  a  quarterly  publication, 
and  in  the  face  of  such  fast-moving  events  the  attempt 
would  be  futile.  To  all  fighters  and  workers  in  the  cause 
we  believe  in  and  to  vt  hich  we  are  dedicated,  we  offer  our 
cordial  good  wishes  this  Christmastide  and  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  their  victory. 

IN  THE  PIPING  TIMES  OF  PEACE 

THOSE  elders  among  us  who  cared  to  recapture  an 
hour  or  so  of  their  happy  childhood  days  and  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  visit  the  recent  exhibition  of 
paintings  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  must  have  reflected 
wistfully  upon  these  scenes  of  Victorian  tranquillity.  Here 
*  Significantly  enough,  in  a  letter  received  from  our  American 
collaborator.  Helen  Comstock,  dated  September  29th.  the  re- 
mark occurred :  'Art  seems  to  be  an  oasis  of  refreshment  in  this 
troubled  world.  I  trust  you  can  keep  up  your  encouraging  work.' 
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were  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother at  home  or  out  walk- 
ing, in  tall  hat  or  shawl  and 
bonnet,  or  again,  driving  in 
'The  Park.'  It  was  a  time  we 
might  envy  in  many  respects, 
though  it  had  its  demerits. 
It  was  a  time  of  priggish  in- 
sularism,  of  affected  superi- 
ority, when  even  venial  faults 
were  not  readily  pardoned 
and  'to  get  on  in  the  world' 
was  inculcated  in  the  mind 
of  youth  as  the  aims  of  all 
honourable  achievement.  It 
was  a  day  of  hypocrisy  and 
prudishness.  Though  the 
London  streets  were  muddier 
then  than  now,  skirts  were 
far  longer  and  the  only  per- 
sons licensed  to  'show  a  leg' 
were  the  barefoot  urchins  of 
whom  we  had  so  many.  Un- 
der the  surface  were  begin- 
ning to  ferment  the  evils 
which  have  since  become 

open  sores.  But  no  one  heeded  them.  There  was  an  air  of 
serenity  and  general  well-being  such  as  we  saw  reflected 
in  these  social  records  gathered  together  under  the  title 
Victorian  and  Nineteenth  Century  Painters.  Some  of  these  pic- 
tures are  well  remembered,  others  well-nigh  forgotten, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  they  gave  a  comprehensive  and 
veracious  interpretation  of  life  as  it  was  lived.  At  their 
worst  they  are  historically  important. 

Several  canvases  long  relegated  to  obscurity  were 
brought  to  light  together  with  their  authors.  And  one 
never  knows  where  fame  may  be  rekindled.  Who  is  the 
unknown  painter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton,  at  their  home 
near  Ipswich,  circa  1850,  with  their  pet  parrot  and 
diminutive  cats  and  dogs?  There  may  be  seen  the  horse- 
hair sofa  fearfully  and  wonderfully  fashioned.  The  inner 
structure  of  the  drawing-room  is  no  less  a  wonder,  an 
opening  in  the  wall  revealing  to  view  a  Netherlandish- 
looking  manor  house — not  so  much  a  wonder  in  an  East 
Anglian  county.  Another  scene  in  this  comedi  ehumaine 
is  also  by  an  unknown  author,  in  which  are  delineated 
with  a  Dutch  scrupulousness  for  detail  the  Victorian 
forbears  of  the  gifted  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  grouped 
about  the  family  'grand.'  A  Family  Party,  again  circa  1850, 
by  Rebecca  Solomon,  sister  of  Abraham  and  the  ill- 
starred  Simeon,  is  of  quite  considerable,  if  over-suave, 
accomplishment.  Resignation,  depicted  as  a  moral  virtue, 
could  go  no  farther  than  in  R.  B.  Martineau's  The  Vacant 
Chair.  Four  Ladies  in  a  Regency  Room,  dated  1833,  by 
George  Arnald,  A.R.A.,  takes  us  still  farther  back,  and 
there  was  a  yei  earlier  work  of  1828,  Young  Girl  Sitting 
under  a  Tree,  by  the  American  painter  William  Jewett  of 
Connecticut.  Portraiture  of  the  early  Victorian  days  was 
represented  in  typical  examples  by  Frith,  William  Henry 
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Knight  and  A.  E.  Chalon,  the  latter's  Riding  Party  (an 
attractive  composition)  and  The  Green  Parasol,  aiming 
characteristically  enough  at  an  extension  into  the  field  of 
the  subject-picture.  Looking  at  the  Surimono  (here  repro- 
duced) is  a  decorative  mosaic  of  colours,  yellow  pre- 
dominating, and  with  a  pleasant  rhythmic  swing.  Tissot 
regarded  it  as  his  sacred  duty  to  shirk  nothing  of  detail. 
Naturally  sporting  painters  had  their  place.  By  Edward 
Havell  was  a  portrait  of  Bacchus:  a  Bav  Horse  with  Groom, 
before  the  portico  of  Temple  House,  Berks,  and  by  James 
Walsham  Baldock,  a  yeoman  painter  of  the  Weaver  type, 
a  picture  of  a  Gentleman  Farmer  inspecting  his  Cattle.  John 
Ferneley  (the  elder)  is  represented  for  the  nonce  in  a 
portrait  group  of  Mrs.  Stone  of  Old  Headington  Hall  and 
her  Daughter  in  a  Pony  Chaise.  This  picture  shows  a  view  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the  distance.  One  rather 
puzzling  performance,  albeit  of  considerable  merit,  was 
The  Wig-Maker's  Apprentice,  ascribed  to  William  Hunt, 
very  like  in  subject-matter  and  in  facial  type,  but  most 
unlike  his  well-known  water-colour  manner.  Lastly,  we 
must  not  omit  W.  MacDuff,  a  painter  whose  sympathy 
with  the  under-dog  is  expressed  in  the  picture  we 
illustrate,  a  couple  of  young  members  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union  interested  in  the  portrait  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury (its  founder)  in  the  windows  of  Henry  Graves'  old 
Print  Shop  in  Pall  Mall. 


MODERN  PORTRAIT  PAINTING 


IT  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Portrait  Painters 
that  it  was  able  to  muster  a  fairly  representative 
gathering  of  282  works  for  its  forty-ninth  exhibition,  in 
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MRS.  STONE  OF  OLD  HEADINGTOS  HALL,  HEADINGTOS,  WITH  HER  DA 
BY   JOHN    FERNELEY,   SENIOR,    1781-186(1    :    VICTORIAN    PAINTERS  A 


rooms  lent  for  the  occasion  by  The  Royal  Academy.  A  few 
of  these  works  are  not  new,  but  they  were  welcome  as 
providing  standards  of  comparison  with  those  painted 
to-day  amid  new  ideas  operating  under  stress  of  war. 
The  art  of  portraiture  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes. 
About  a  century  ago  the  influence  of  photography  trans- 
formed it  completely,  and  now  it  is  the  fashion  with  some 
'expressionists'  to  evolve  something  in  the  image  of  his 
own  'inwardness'  (whatever  that  is)  rather  than  attempt 
a  likeness  of  his  sitter.  The  Royal  Society  of  Portrait  Painters 
is  not  obsessed  by  this  attitude,  and  the  majority  of  works 
on  view  are  at  least  competent  (a  virtue  bianded  as  dull 
by  the  'modernists')  and  show  an  effort  towards  honest 
resemblance.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  bright  spots, 
not  to  mention  much  gaiety  of  colour,  observable  at  a 
glance,  and  distinguished  personalities  abounded. 

Flora  Lion's  portrait  of  H.M.  the  Queen  has  already 
been  seen  in  our  pages  (June  1940).  She  is  represented  by 
many  other  canvases  in  addition,  Lady  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  Mrs.  Anthony  Eden,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
K.G.,  the  First  Lord,  Mr.  A.  V.  Alexander,  busy  with 
affairs  of  State,  and  most  'alive'  of  all,  the  vivacious 
presentment  of  Lady  George  Cholmondeley. 

In  some  cases  uniforms  and  decorations  are  a  help  to 
the  artist,  but  certain  irreconcileable  colours  may  be  a 
positive  hindrance.  This  may  be  overcome  by  judicious 
toning  or  opposition  of  other  tints.  Oswald  Birley's  Duke 
of  Berwick  and  Alba  seems  to  be  in  difficulties  in  this 
respect:  an  inescapable  conflict  is  set  up  between  the 
scarlet  tunic  and  the  light  blue  ribbon  of  the  G.C.V.O., 
but  the  likeness  is  undeniable.  We  prefer  this  artist's 
strong  and  vital  presentment  of  Sergt.  James  Ward,  V.C. 
Of  course,  the  remarkable  'prestidigitation'  of  Frank 
Salisbury  was  much  in  evidence. He  is  the  'flying  painter,' 


1  GHTER  IN  A  POXY  CARR1  IG1 
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a  sort  of  modern  Fa  Presto. 
Famous  airmen  have  been 
painted  by  him,  amongthenj 
Flight-Lieut.  Learoyd,  V.C, 
Sergt.  Hannah,  V.C.  and  The 
Young  Airman  (whose  letter 
to  his  mother  all  will  recall). 
One  of  his  most  effective 
portraits  is  Col.  Blackharn, 
C.B.,  but  they  nearly  all  im- 
pressed us  as  being  a  thought 
too  facile  to  be  deep,  and  in 
one  case,  that  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Possnelt,  there  is  a 
dead  looking  hand.  The  late 
R.  G.  Eves  seldom  got  out  of 
his  key.  He  has  painted  the 
late  Air  Vice-Marshal  Blunt, 
C.B.,  and  his  fellow-artist 
Maurice  Codner,  who  himself 
contributed  Air  Vice-Marshal 
G.  R.  Bromet,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Wil I iam  Morrison ,  Flying  Officer 
Briggs,  captain  of  the  Cata- 
lina  aircraft  which  located 
the  Bismarck,  and  a  well-characterized  portrait  of  the 
radio  performer,  Syd  Walker,  in  his  popular  role.  By  the 
late  Sir  John  Lavery  were  his  oval  version  of  Pavlova  (  the 
dying  swan)  and  a  portrait  of  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  his  florid 
complexion  'extra-illuminated'  by  an  abundance  of  re- 
flected lights.  Frederick  Whiting  sent  a  half-length  of  The 
Hon.  J.  Bowes-Lyon,  in  the  scarlet  tunic,  with  bearskin,  of 
the  Scots  Guards,  and  Francis  Hodge  an  excellent  portrait 
of  Fit. -Sergt.  Halifax,  small  in  size,  and  a  very  good  likeness 
of  W.  L.  Bradbury,  Esq.  T.  C.  Dugdale  showed  his  usual 
vigour,  and  varying  his  technique  according  to  his  sub- 
ject hit  the  mark  each  time.  A  bright  example  was  his 
Miss  Cecilia  Colledge  looking  the  picture  of  health  in  her 
khaki  uniform.  Sir  Edgar  Waterlow,  keyed  up  to  like  pitch, 
and  effective  portraits  of  Air  Vice-Marshal  Evill  and  of 
Air  Vice-Marshal  Bottomley  were  equally  accomplished. 

Of  more  tender  fibre  is  Arnold  Mason,  who  succeeds 
best  in  his  sympathetic  renderings  of  women,  many  of 
which  were  seen,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  W.  G. 
de  Glehn,  in  whose  paintings  nothing  of  feminine  charm 
and  allure  is  missing.  A  recently  departed  painter,  obvi- 
ously en  rapport  with  his  sitters,  was  William  Carter,  repre- 
sented posthumously  by  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  a  work 
evincing  considerable  feeling,  one  of  his  sculptor  friend, 
the  late.4.  G.  Walker,  R.A.,  and  a  very  well-constructed  and 
honest  piece  of  work,  William  Holmes,  probably  of  many 
years  ago.  Borough  Johnson  is  one  of  our  veterans  whose 
hand  shows  no  sign  of  weakening,  and  whose  canvases 
still  testify  to  his  fastidious  taste  in  colour  and  his  care  for 
drawing.  Other  well-tried  hands  included  Harold  Speed, 
Bernard  Adams,  who  sent  a  particularly  vivacious  sketch 
of  Capt.  William  Wood  of  the  Home  Guard,  Stanley 
Grimm,  whose  Antonio  Sala  the  'cellist  made  a  welcome 
reappearance,  and  Margaret  Fisher  Prout,  author  of  an 
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HENRY  GRAVES1  PRIXT  SHOP  IN  PALL  MALL  :  BY  VV.  MACDUFF  :  EX- 
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attractive  design  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Burra-Robinson,  in  a  colour 
scheme  resembling  the  plumage  of  the  silver-pheasant. 

Norman  Hepple  deserves  commendation  for  London 
Fireman,  thoughtful  and  alert,  spanner  in  hand,  with  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  as  a  background,  and  two  works  of 
distinction  and  impressive  quality  were  The  Two  Painters 
and  Miss  Felicity  Watt  by  Joseph  Oppenheimer. 

WAR  PICTURES  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY 

IN  continuation  of  their  work  in  memorializing  inci- 
dents in  the  greatest  episode  of  world  history,  the 
Ministry  of  Information's  artists  have  provided  a  fresh 
series  of  war  pictures.  The  collection  is  already  growing 
to  immense  proportions.  The  new  arrivals  fill  Gallery 
XII  and  a  large  part  of  Gallery  X  at  Trafalgar  Square. 
Apart  from  these,  seven  exhibitions  are  now  on  tour  at 
home  and  abroad.  Some  have  been  shown  at  New  York 
and  Ottawa,  others  have  visited  such  British  centres  as 
Edinburgh,  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  Bristol  and  Leeds,  as  well  as  lesser  towns.  It  is 
intended  to  send  exhibitions  as  far  overseas  as  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  ensure  the 
widest  possible  publicity.  From  its  size  and  artistic  im- 
portance, Stanley  Spencer's  large  canvas  Shipbuilding, 
frieze-like  in  form,  commands  immediate  attention.  This, 
the  third  panel  of  the  series  entrusted  to  him,  show 
riveters,  not  posing  nor  showing  off  their  graces,  but 
feverishly  at  work,  their  headlong  activity  observed  from 


a  point  of  view  never  before  dreamed  of.  Figures  in  every 
conceivable  attitude  and  the  almost  daemonic  shapes 
which  man  has  contrived  from  iron  and  steel  have  been 
studied  and  registered  on  the  spot.  The  result  is  much 
more  than  a  triumph  of  studio  industry  and  application; 
it  has  a  vision  and  an  insight  that  kindles  the  onlooker's 
imagination.  It  is  clear  that  the  artist's  visits  to  the 
shipyards  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 

Richard  Eurich,  whose  painting  of  Dunkirk  brought 
him  into  the  spotlight  of  fame,  is  now  one  of  the  Admir- 
alty artists.  His  sense  of  the  dramatic  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  pictures  of  ships  in  action.  Two  thrilling 
incidents  are  depicted  in  Attack  on  a  Convoy  seen  from  the 
Air  and  Night  Attack  over  Southampton  Water.  Charles 
Cundall  has  painted  the  arrival  of  the  transferred 
American  destroyers  and  some  flying  boat  subjects. 
Frank  Dobson,  the  sculptor,  has  made  a  bright,  clear 
water-colour  of  a  British  destroyer  undergoing  repairs  in 
dry  dock.  More  destroyers  amid  the  storm-tossed  ocean 
are  depicted  by  Robert  Butler,  a  serving  seaman. 
Strong-looking  pastel  portraits  of  sailors  are  contributed 
by  William  Dring,  among  them  Lieut.  John  Miller  and 
S.  J.  Tuckwell,  both  recipients  of  the  George  Cross.  Sir 
Muirhead  Bone  continues  his  studies  of  seamen  at  their 
arduous  and  never-ceasing  duties. 


SERGEANT  PARKER  :  PASTEL  PORTRAIT  BY  ERIC  KENNINGTON 
AIR  MINISTRY  ARTIST  :  WAR  PICTURES,  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
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Nevi  nson's  Fires  of  London.  Graham  Suther- 
land gives  us  more  scenes  of  civic  devastation, 
in  which  twisted  girders  in  the  aftermath  of 
fire  resemble  the  ribs  of  some  giant  mega- 
losaurus.  Other  works  deserving  of  notice  are 
the  drawings  of  bombed  churches  by  Denis 
Flanders  (St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  Gresham  Street) 
and  Norman  Janes,  Russell  Flint  in  scenes  of 
like  destruction,  Anthony  Gross's  sketches  of 
In  the  Front  Line,  Dover,  the  transformed  beaches 
where  so  many  of  us  have  walked  in  peace 
time,  and  a  painting  of  excellent  quality 
by  Rodrigo  Moyniham  of  three  prospective 
cadets  in  discussion  around  a  chess-board. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB 


V 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANNE  AND  ST.  AGNES.  GRESHAM  STREET,  E.C.  :  DESIGNED  BY 
SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN,  1681  :  BOMBED  AND  FIRED  BY  THE  HUN  :  DENIS  FLANDERS 


Fresh  ground  is  broken  in  portraits  of  a  couple  of  our 
Indian  soldiers  by  Henry  Lamb,  and  one  of  Captain  Atal, 
an  Indian  officer,  by  Henry  Carr.  In  portraiture,  how- 
ever, we  feel  that  Eric  Kennington  still  keeps  his  lead.  He 
is  clearly  fired  by  the  facial  dignity  and  fearlessness  of 
aspect  that  are  associated  with  flying  men.  Notable 
among  these  are  Sergeant  Parker  and  Sergeant  Arding.  In 
addition,  Kennington  contributes  some  studies  of  para- 
chute troops  at  their  sensational  operations.  Dame  Laura 
Knight's  double  portrait  of  women  telephonists  to  whom 
the  M.M.  has  been  awarded  is  another  meritorious 
performance. 

Among  the  more  striking  revelations  of  talent  thrown 
up  by  the  war  is  a  canvas  by  Flight-Lieut.  Russell, 
D.F.C.,  whose  first  picture  is  that  of  an  actual  operation 
in  which  he  was  pilot  of  the  aircraft  engaged.  It  is  a 
painting  of  a  bomber  in  an  electric  storm  by  night.  This 
thriller  is  entitled  All  our  Aircraft  Returned  Safely. 

The  light-hearted  spirit  and  adaptability  of  our  troops 
is  reflected  in  the  humours  of  Edward  Ardizzone's  draw- 
ings, which  include  tanks,  coastal  guns  and  gunners, 
camouflaged  soldiers  and  units  of  the  Home  Guard. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  also  depicted  in  a  large  drawing  by 
I  eliks  Topolski,  official  artist  to  the  Polish  Forces  here. 
A  ucll-planned  drawing  by  Barnett  Freedman  is  a  study 
for  his  large  picture  of  Guns  under  Camouflage,  which  is 
destined  for  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  exhibitions. 

The  night  painters  have  perhaps  the  greatest  dramatic 
opportunities,  especially  with  fire  and  bomb  effects.  We 
reproduce  Henry  Carr's  vivid  picture  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  on  Fire  after  Bombing.  Another  striking  record  is 


HE  ninety-second  exhibition  of  the 
N.E.A.C.  held  at  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists  Galleries  has  just  closed.  In  the 
circumstances  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  at  high-water  level.  Paint  is  becoming 
scarce,  and  is,  we  understand,  strictly  ra- 
tioned, so  that  presumably  artists  will  revert 
to  such  primitive  materials  as  charcoal  sticks, 
chalks,  coloured  earths  and  the  juice  of  fruits 
— things  which  never  have  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Young  hands  are  no  doubt  better  employed,  so 
that  with  the  above  reservation,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  much  creditable  work  is  still  being  produced. 

The  War  Theme  is  inescapable  and  materially  pre- 
ponderated. On  the  whole,  the  more  successful  things 
were  in  the  handier  media  of  drawing  and  water-colour. 
Sir  Muirhead  Bone,  as  a  relief  from  his  war-time  indus- 
tries, charmed  us  with  a  few  sea-shore  studies  with 
'garniture'  of  small  figures.  The  drawings  of  ruined  City 
churches,  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey ;  and  St '.  Alban,  Wood  Street, 
by  James  Wilkie  are  so  excellent  that  it  seems  a  pity  that 
in  his  oil  painting,  St.  PauVs  from  Walling  Street,  the 
cathedral  dome  appears  to  be  suffering  from  lop-sided- 
ness.  Others  who  have  given  pictorial  evidence  as  to 
what  the  apostles  of  Kultur  have  done  are:  Lilian  Roome, 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Enid  Abrahams,  Haberdashers  Hall; 
Percy  Westwood,  Pump  Court,  Temple;  Cedric  Kennedy, 
Coventry,  and  Norman  Hepple,  St.  Paul's  from  Cannon 
Street.  Randolph  Schwabe,  now  living  at  Oxford,  has 
been  drawing  its  stately  (and  less  stately)  buildings  with 
the  correctness  and  precision  of  a  steel  engraver.  In 
broader  manner  Lord  Methuen  has  made  an  effective 
study  of  the  facade  of  Brympton.  Further  drawings  of 
merit,  in  the  category  of  artistic  topography,  were  those 
by  Sidney  Causer,  The  Morning  before  the  Blitz,  Gloucester 
Road:  by  H.  V.  Shebbeare,  The  Grove,  Highgate,  a  schol- 
arly performance  in  pen  and  water-colour:  and  Robin 
Collins,  a  beautifully  drawn  study  of  Alaida  Vale  with  its 
canal  and  bridge. 

Wilson  Steer  proclaimed  his  mastery  of  pure  water- 
colour  in  an  Industrial  Landscape,  an   evening  effect. 
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Philip  Connard  sent  pleasantly  atmospheric  views  of 
Richmond  and  Gravesend  and  Charles  Cheston  Summer 
Evening,  showing  Edinburgh  city  bathed  in  vaporous 
light.  Dorothy  King,  in  a  pastel  Dancers  Resting,  was  seen 
as  an  accomplished  follower  of  Degas,  and  Robin 
Guthrie,  among  many  drawings  in  sanguine,  had  a  par- 
ticularly sensitive  study  of  a  ballet  girl,  whose  relaxed 
form  beneath  her  slackened  corsage  was  extremely 
well  expressed. 

Works  to  our  taste,  among  the  oil  paintings,  included 
Albert  Rutherston's  Orchard  in  Gloucestershire;  Quenington 
Flowers,  a  vivid  and  dashing  performance  with  the 
palette  knife  by  Nadia  Benois,  and  another  flowerpiece 
From  My  Window,  by  A.  K.  Browning,  equal  to  her  best. 
Stephen  Bone's  Georgian  Basement,  steeped  in  the  pen- 
umbra of  a  sub-street  level,  was  arresting,  and  even  more 
so  was  Kathleen  Guthrie's  After  the  Battle,  a  downland 
scene  whose  sweeping  lines  are  matched  by  the  rhythms 
of  the  airplane  exhausts,  and  where  parachutists  are 
'baling  out.'  The  interesting  compositions  by  John  Cop- 
ley, Demolition  and  Destruction;  a  witty  interior,  In  the 
Garden  by  Margaret  Fisher  Prout,  three  characteristic 
pointillist  landscapes  by  the  veteran  Lucien  Pissarro, 
Philip  Connard's  amusing  Retired  Cavalry  Officer,  and  the 
late  Professor  Fred  Brown's  luscious  Fruit  in  a  Silver  Bowl 
(dated  1937),  a  strong  and  effective  landscape,  Gateway 
to  the  Manor  by  Kirkland  Jamieson,  the  equally  powerful 
Farm  at  Alveston  Warwick  by  R.  O.  Dunlop,  the  decora- 
tive studies  Water  Lilies  and  Tropical  Fish  and  Coral  by  the 
Lady  Patricia  Ramsay,  the  last  named  a  specially 
brilliant  colour  scheme,  are  all  works  of  individuality 
and  distinction.  Malcolm  Milne's 
September  Flowers  caught  the  eye,  be- 
ing perhaps  a  little  disturbing  to  its 
neighbours.  Landscapes  by  C.  R.  W. 
Nevinson,  Adrian  Hill,  B.  S.  Pedder 
(Kensington  Gardens),  the  extraordin- 
arily vivid  Sussex  Hop  Garden  Scene  by 
Deirdre  Henty-Creer,  smaller  works 
by  J.  S.  Lowry,  Band  Stand,  Peel  Park, 
and  by  A.  K.  Browning,  Selsey  Sands, 
silver-bright  and  sunny,  were  further 
notable  canvases.  Clara  Klinghoffer, 
who  is  a  draughtsman  of  much  au- 
thority, sent  two  canvases,  The  Eccen- 
tric, a  curious  character  not  very 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  force- 
fully presented,  and  an  opulent  semi- 
nude  slumberer  Bertha.  A  painting 
by  Norman  Hepple  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Queen  Victoria  Street  after  the  Fires  of  May 
1941,  larger  in  scale  than  the  water- 
colour  drawing  previously  men- 
tioned, suggests  a  diligent  apprecia- 
tion of  Walter  Richard  Sickert.  So 
small  a  space  is  available  to-day  in 
our  newspapers  for  the  concerns  of 
art  and  artists  that  we  are  happy 
to  record  these  praiseworthy  efforts. 


THE  GREAT  PA  PER -DRIVE 

AH,'  said  Mr.  Smangle,  'paper  has  been  my  ruin.' 
.  Pickwickians  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  what 
brought  that  unhappy  gentleman  to  such  a  plight.  We 
must  all  see  to  it  that  paper  will  not  be  our  ruin.  For  paper 
is  an  urgent  necessity,  an  essential  material  of  war,  and 
if  we  do  not  save  and  collect  every  scrap,  and  hand  it 
over  to  the  Government,  we  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  it 
altogether.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  wanted,  nor 
to  the  kind,  provided  it  is  dry  and  fairly  clean,  but  greasy 
paper  is  not  required.  Brown  paper,  coloured  paper  and 
cardboard  should  be  packed  separately.  Salve  it  daily. 
Search  every  part  of  your  house  from  attic  to  cellars 
and  inform  your  local  Council  when  you  have  enough  to 
send.  We  are  asked  to  give  immediate  and  continuous 
publicity  to  this  appeal. 

THE  FIRST  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 

{Continued from  page  183) 

hole  for  the  oil  being  pierced  eccentrically. 
Where  a  nozzle,  or  handle,  or  other  part  has 
been  slightly  damaged,  and  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  restoration  is  possible,  this  has  been 
carried  out.  A  large  proportion  of  the  early 
lamps  have  obviously  been  made  in  moulds, 
and  the  top  and  bottom  sections  afterwards 
placed  together.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  early  Jewish  lamps,  where  the  halves  have 
been  carelessly  joined. 


ST.  CLEMENT  DANES  CHURCH  ON  FIRE  AFTER  BOMBING  :  BUILT  BY  WREN  IN  1684  :  SPIRE 
ADDED  BY  JAMES  GIBBS  IN  1719  :  PAINTED  BY  HENRY  CARR  :  WAR  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION 
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SPACE,  TIME  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
THE  GROWTH  OF  A  NEW  TRADITION 
By  Sigfried  Giedion 
(Harvard  University  Press,  $5.00;  Oxford  University 
Press,  28s.  net.  Illustrated) 

MUCH  as  your  blown-in-the-glass  collector 
instinctively  gravitates  to  his  quarry,  so  a  prac- 
tised reviewer  can  decide,  in  a  very  few  glances, 
whether  a  book  is  likely  to  repay  its  examination  with 
the  sterling  currency  of  good  craftsmanship,  honest 
statement  and  stimulating  ideas.  That,  of  course,  is 
merely  the  prelude;  consideration  of  the  movement  itself 
and  its  implications  needs  closer  attention.  Swiftly  re- 
sponding to  the  initial  tests,  the  substantial  volume  under 
notice  does  not  belie  its  promise.  'An  outgrowth  of  lec- 
tures and  seminars'  given  by  its  author  as  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  Professor  at  Harvard  University,  it  reveals  both 
study  and  vision.  On  its  very  first  page,  it  enunciates  a 
truth  ignored  by  too  many  specialist  writers:  'History  is 
not  a  compilation  of  facts,  but  an  insight  into  a  moving  process 
of  life'';  later  insisting  that  'History  is  not  static  but 
dynamic'  In  too  facile  hands,  such  statements  not  infre- 
quently mask  an  avoidance  of  fact;  but  Mr.  Giedion 
knows  better.  'It  is  not  the  historian's  task  to  tell  the 
public  what  pleases  him  or  displeases  him  personally.  .  .  . 
The  historian  is  not  required  to  correct  an  epoch  in  the 
light  of  his  own  opinions.  He  has  to  explain  it,  to  show 
why  history  took  a  certain  direction.'  Many  a  writer  of 
to-day  would  be  well  advised  to  copyout  those  words  and 
pin  them  up  over  his  desk  as  a  wholesome  corrective. 

Space,  Time  and  Architecture  is  a  study  in  cause  and  effect. 
It  'is  intended  for  those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  present 
state  of  our  culture  and  anxious  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
apparent  chaos  ofitscontradictorytendencies.'  Toachieve 
this  result,  Mr.  Giedion  aims  at  envisaging  culture  as  a 
whole.  To  isolate  painting  or  sculpture,  architecture, 
town  planning  or  any  of  the  arts  is  merely  to  give  us  a 
part  of  the  scene.  It  is  as  though  one  were  to  cut  out  a 
superbly  painted  hand  from  a  portrait  by  Velazquez: 
a  fragment  superb  in  itself,  but  merely  a  phrase  from  a 
melody,  which  itself  is  a  passage  in  an  opus.  Mr.  Giedion 
sees  things  so  much  as  a  whole  that  he  is  able  to  discern  a 
spiritual  affinity  between  a  water-colour  by  Turner  and 
the  Crystal  Palace:  'an  equivalent  insubstantial  and 
hovering  effect  is  produced.'  Broadly  speaking,  his  thesis 
demonstrates  that  the  art — by  and  large — of  to-day  is  not 
a  spontaneous  phenomenon  but  a  growth,  and  that  even 
the  most  'advanced'  work  has,  somewhere  or  other,  its 
roots  in  the  past. 

To  follow  Giedion's  complex  argument  through  all  its 
stages  would  entail  a  review  well-nigh  as  long  as  his  book 
of  some  600  pages.  From  'Our  Architectural  Inheritance' 
to  'Space-Time  in  Art,  Architecture,  and  Construction,' 
from  stone  to  metal,  and  from  metal  to  ferroconcrete,  few 


aspects  escape  his  survey.  For  practical  purposes,  he 
begins  with  the  systematization  of  perspective  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  Already  cathedrals  and  churches  had 
been  lightened  by  increased  window-space;  and  per- 
spective afforded  a  novel,  illusionistic  means  of  'pene- 
trating' walls,  as  is  well  shown  by  Masaccio's  fresco  of 
The  Trinity,  in  Sa.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  Later  still, 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  undulating  wall — 'firs, 
used,'  says  Giedion,  'by  Borromini  in  S.  Filippo  Nerit 
Rome';  though  virtually  a  large-scale  extension  of  the 
principle  of  architectural  mouldings — leads  on  to  the 
artificial  suggestion  of  space  and  the  airy  fancy  distinc- 
tive of  the  Baroque.  As  our  author  so  rightly  observes: 
'Like  every  great  creator,  Borromini  preserved  connex- 
ions with  the  past.  He  did  not  imitate  the  shapes  of  by- 
gone epochs;  he  made  them  part  of  his  own  creations.( 
And  a  comparison  reveals  that,  for  all  the  marked  differ- 
ences between  them,  there  is  something  in  common  be- 
tween his  lantern  at  S.  Ivo,  Rome,  and  Tatlin's  expres- 
sionistic  Project  for  a  monument  in  Moscow,  1920.  Both  these 
examples  demonstrate  'the  urge  toward  the  interpenetra- 
tion  of  inner  and  outer  space.' 

These,  though  merely  a  fistful  of  items  from  a  great 
repository  of  facts  and  ideas,  give  a  notion  of  the  trend 
of  Giedion's  thesis.  He  writes  interestingly,  clearly,  and, 
on  the  whole,  judicially ;  while  his  well-chosen  illustra- 
tions cover  as  wide  a  field  as  his  text.  Here,  we  see  Ver- 
sailles, there,  Regent's  Park;  here,  the  rise  of  the  sky- 
scraper, or  the  cold,  efficient  beauty  of  a  Maillart  bridge; 
there,  a  Windsor  chair  paralleling  (he  might  have  said 
'anticipating')  the  'balloon  frame'  construction  without 
which  'Chicago  and  San  Francisco  could  never  have 
arisen,  .  .  .  from  little  villages  to  great  cities  in  a  single 
year.'  Drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  photo- 
graphic and  graphic,  British,  American  and  Continental, 
these  illustrations — there  are  over  300  of  them — are  so 
impressive  that  it  says  much  for  the  ability  of  Giedion's 
text  to  stand  up  to  them.  Yet  this  it  does.  In  harmony 
with  his  own  theory  of  culture,  letterpress  and  illustra- 
tions so  closely  interlock  as  to  be  perfectly  complemen- 
tary one  to  the  other. 

When  considering  a  book  of  thisg£««.r,  one  must  always 
beware  of  accepting  precedent  as  a  justification  of  un- 
sound principles  or  obvious  enormities.  Without  accusing 
Giedion  of  any  such  muddled  thinking  as  this,  I  feel  that 
he  overstresses  the  importance  of  certain  forms  of  paint- 
ing at  the  expense  of  others.  I  do  not  agree  that  what  he 
contemptuously  dismisses  as  the  'pseudo  art  of  the  salon'' 
was  necessarily  'pseudo';  and  to  brand  Meissonier  as  a 
'cultivated  drudge'  errs  on  the  side  of  injustice.  Nor  do  I 
see  why  it  should  be  said  that  'anonymous  and  unpre- 
tentious things,'  like  the  'old  rags,  bottles,  or  bones'  of  a 
familiar  signature-tune,  have  attained  'their  true  stature 
and  significance'  in  the  hands  of  Picasso,  Juan  Gris,  Le 
Corbusier  or  those  of  their  kidney,  when  so  many  great 
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masters  in  the  past  have  demonstrated  the  compelling 
interest  and  aesthetic  importance  of  commonplace  ob- 
jects. Such  details  apart,  Space,  Time  and  Architecture  can 
be  confidently  recommended  as  a  study  of  authentic 
importance. — F.G.R. 

AUGUSTUS  JOHN  DRAWINGS 
Edited  by  Lillian  Browse 

With  a  Note  on  Drawing  by  Augustus  John  and  a 
Preface  by  T.  W.  Earp 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

ONLY  when  we  look  over  a  collection  of  drawings 
such  as  these  do  we  realize  how  rich  and  varied 
the  uses  of  the  pencil  can  be.  Drawing  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  as  it  is  the  most  direct  means  of  com- 
munication between  man  and  man.  In  the  hands  of  a 
master  the  pencil  becomes  a  magician's  wand,  potent  to 
conjure  before  the  eyes  any  mortal  thing  he  may  desire. 
Its  descriptive  power  and  immediacy,  beyond  the  scope 
of  all  other  instruments,  are  such  that  it  can  capture  not 
only  all  life  'upon  the  wing,'  but  make  visible  thought 
itself.  In  his  first  drafts,  the  imaginative  painter  shows 
more  of  his  inmost  soul  than  in  his  most  laborious  efforts. 
He  is  transcribing  for  us  through  the  eye  of  the  mind  that 
which  he  alone  can  see.  He  can  arrest  the  fleeting  moment 
and  in  his  view  of  the  visible  world  may  take  hold  upon 
whatsoever  he  pleases.  Fortunate  indeed  are  they  who 
possess  these  gifts. 

However  richly  endowed  by  nature,  the  draftsman 
must  serve  a  long  and  arduous  apprenticeship.  And  hav- 
ing mastered  his  craft  he  must  continue  in  it.  Unless  he 
is  constantly  alert,  his  mind  interested  and  his  hand  in 
tune,  nothing  will  give  him  away  more  surely.  Let  his 
attention  once  droop  and  his  pencillings  become  mean- 
ingless. That  is  why  the  best  drawings  are  those  done  at 
white  heat. 

Mr.  Augustus  John  has  made  this  form  of  study  a  life- 
long habit.  Through  his  constant  practiced' drawing  from, 
wi  would  rather  say  'on'  the  life,  he  always  manages  to 
retain  its  freshness.  Aided  by  an  eye  that  misses  nothing 
of  significance,  by  an  exceptional  sense  of  form  and  a  rare 
selectiveness,  at  his  best  he  has,  at  least  in  this  country,  no 
living  equal  and  the  results  are  a  cause  for  wonder.  It 
does  not  do  to  say  that  John's  drawing  never  drops  below 
his  best.  Even  a  Homer  may  nod  and  at  times  we  feel 
that  the  hand  has  been  less  obedient  to  the  will.  But 
again  and  again  he  overtops  all  his  rivals.  Take  the  splen- 
did series  of  Equihen  Fisher  Girls;  one,  a  model  of  irresist- 
ible grace  whose  head  is  so  finely  set  upon  her  shoulders, 
seems  to  have  had  a  particular  attraction  for  the  artist — 
together  these  form  a  group  worthy  of  Watteau  himself. 
Equally  sympathetic  and  expressive  are  the  many  Dorelia 
studies  and  notably  the  beautiful  drawing  here  repro- 
duced. Another,  Dorelia  with  Straw  Hat  and  Hood,  a  stand- 
ing figure  in  which  length  of  line  is  a  dominant  factor, 
shows  a  masterly  sureness  in  the  handling  of  draperies. 
This  drawing  is  something  of  a  tour-de-force.  There  is  a 


pen-and-ink  study  of  a  baby  asleep,  all  but  literally, 
breathing.  Firmness  of  touch  is  a  distinction  of  such 
drawings  as  (Charles  Slade,  and  a  sheet  of  studies  of  the 
artist's  son  Edwin  as  a  boy.  A  whippet,  tensely  drawn  and 
quivering  with  life,  is  one  of  the  finest  animal  drawings  we 
have  seen.  We  may  also  admire  the  vivid  personality  of 
Arthur  Roberts  of  cherished  memory,  his  whimsical  ex- 
pression so  aptly  characterized.  This  drawing  must  cer- 
tainly be  misdated.  It  could  not  by  any  possibility  repre- 
sent the  famous  comedian  in  1895,  when  he  was  quite  a 
young  man.  More  probably  it  was  drawn  about  19 15. 

There  is  a  way  to  look  at  drawings  if  one  would  get  full 
enjoyment  from  them.  Most  interesting  it  is  to  study  the 
various  stages  in  the  movement  of  the  pencil — the  first 
tentative  approaches,  the  feeling  for  essentials,  the  com- 
prehension, the  complete  grasp  resulting  in  swift  and 
decisive  action  fraught  with  meaning. 


STVDY  OF  DORELIA  WITH  FOLDED  ARMS  (CHARCOAL)  REDUCED 
FROM   'AUGUSTUS  JOHN   DRAWINGS'  :   FABER  St  FABER  LIMITED 
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This  book  was  extraordinarily  worth  while  doing.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Lillian  Browse  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  book  and  edited  it,  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Earp  for  his 
understanding  preface  and  lastly  to  Mr.  John  himself  for 
so  many  examples  of  his  virtuosity  and  for  his  illuminating 
note  on  drawing.  It  is  good  to  hear  of  his  admiration  for 
our  English  Rowlandson. — H.G.F. 

ERIC  GILL:  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(London:  Jonathan  Cape  Ltd.  12s.  6d.) 

ERIC  GILL,  sculptor,  author,  engraver,  draughtsman, 
designer  of  lettering  and  type,  died  in  November 
1940  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
essays  to  express  his  individual  point  of  view  towards  life 
and  art  and  of  this  point  of  view  his  autobiography  was 
the  last  and  fullest  expression,  being  far  more  a  study  of 
the  development  of  thought  and  emotion  than  a  record 
of  external  fact,  a  statement  of  opinions  rather  than  a 
narrative.  He  tells  of  his  early  dislike  of  Brighton,  where 
his  father  was  a  curate;  his  eager  response  to  the  beauty 
and  ordered  plan  of  Chichester,  whither  his  family  re- 
moved when  he  was  a  boy;  the  quickening  of  his  enthusi- 
asm for  lettering  under  the  guidance  of  Edward  John- 
ston; a  happy  and  early  marriage;  a  series  of  what  he 
describes  as  'escapes,'  punctuating  the  remainder  of  his 
career,  first  to  Ditchling  in  Sussex,  then  to  Capel-y-ffin, 
on  the  borders  of  Brecon  and  Monmouth,  finally  to  Speen 
in  Buckinghamshire;  but  above  all  he  is  concerned  with 
making  his  beliefs  clear. 

Thus  his  criticism  of  the  age  into  which  he  had  been 
born  is  strongly  expressed.  Gill  was,  by  his  own  account, 
in  the  tradition  of  Ruskin  and  William  Morris,  though  he 
read  little  of  the  former  and  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  latter.  He  saw  in  the  Twentieth  Century  the  same 
defects  as  they  saw  in  the  Nineteenth — an  absorbing 
materialism.  Like  them  he  was  opposed  to  capitalism 
and  industrialism  and  he  thought  'mechanized  living'  to 
be  inhuman,  abnormal,  unChristian  and  ultimately 
self-destructive.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  believe  in 
Socialism  or  what  he  terms  a  'soup-kitchen  world'  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  him  materialism  under  another  form. 
Nor  did  the  existing  palliatives  of  'mechanized  living' 
satisfy  him.  He  saw  no  hope  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  move- 
ment because  it  resulted  in  providing  a  limited  number 
of  expensive  articles  for  rich  people  to  buy  instead  of 
being  the  normal  and  universal  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty.  He  found  no  comfort  in  the  existence  of  an  'Art 
World,'  partly  because  of  a  state  of  mind  he  perceived  in 
artists  which  he  defines  as  'believing  in  beauty,  being 
interested  in  truth  and  having  doubts  about  the  good.' 
He  seems  to  have  been  mistrustful  of  the  aesthetic  admira- 
tion which  Roger  Fry  and  Count  Kessler  expressed  for 
his  first  essays  in  carved  sculpture. 

These  convictions  made  him  turn  to  religion,  and  he 
explains  how  he  evolved  his  own  faith  and  later  identified 
it  with  Catholicism ;  though  the  religious  enthusiasm  in  his 
work  is  that  of  an  artist  rather  than  a  ritualist  or  an  ascetic. 


His  sympathies  thus  being  with  the  monastery  or  with 
a  life  close  to  monastic  ideals  it  seems  a  strange  irony  that 
he  should  have  been  brilliantly  successful  in  working  for 
the  system  in  which  he  found  so  little  good.  His  sculpture 
for  Broadcasting  House,  the  admirable  series  of  type- 
faces he  designed  between  1925  and  1937,  which  have 
had  the  widest  commercial  popularity,  are  instances, 
reflecting  credit  both  on  the  artist  and  those  who  made 
use  of  his  abilities;  but  it  is  interesting  that,  though  he  re- 
cords the  kindness  and  intelligence  of  individuals  connec- 
ted with  the  industrial  corporations  for  whom  he  carried 
out  commissions,  he  is  at  pains  to  insist  on  his  abiding 
opposition  to  the  'system'  of  which  they  were  a  part. 

The  long  catalogue  of  oppositions  includes,  however, 
an  opposition  to  political  movements.  Gill  puts  forward 
no  scheme  for  regenerating  the  world  except  as  a  personal 
example  of  faith  and  love  of  hand  work  may  be  con- 
sidered so.  His  autobiography  deserves  to  be  read  with 
attention  as  the  testament  of  a  craftsman. — W.G. 

SACRED  AND  PROFANE  LOVE 
By  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber  Limited.  15s.  net) 

MR.  SACHEVERELL  SITWELL'S  book  was 
written  as  a  distraction  'in  the  dark  days,  when 
there  is  evil  in  the  air.'  Presumably  he  began  it  when  the 
shadow  of  war  was  impending.  How  heavy  were  those 
foreboding  hours!  They  weighed  on  us  like  lead.  It  was 
almost  a  relief  when  the  storm  burst.  Everybody  was  say- 
ing, 'Anyhow,  now  we  know  where  we  are!' 

To  his  rich  memories  turned  Mr.  Sitwell,  inwardly 
upon  himself,  and  from  them  he  wove  these  reisebilder. 
He  packed  them  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  flying  trunk  —a  magic 
box  without  windows  to  the  outward  world,  but  with 
rare  and  variegated  pictures  on  the  walls,  seen  in  a  candle- 
light relumed  from  the  past.  These  pictures  are  about  all 
sorts  of  things,  portrayals  of  experiences  lived  and  loved 
and  lingered  over.  The  book  is  a  peep-show  into  this  box 
of  memories  and  there  is  something  to  interest  everybody. 

Rambling,  and  sometimes  rumbling  over  the  old  roads 
in  imagination,  the  author  recalls  to  life  things  that  have 
long  been  dead  or  forgotten.  At  times  these  resuscita- 
tions are  happy,  but  oftener  sad.  As  he  says,  'Modern 
science  has  given  us  for  a  hundred  blessings,  a  hundred 
evils.'  Yet  he  knows  that  the  truth  is  that  science  has 
given  us  a  hundred  evils  in  exchange  for  every  new  bless- 
ing. So  many  things  have  deteriorated  in  the  craze  for 
speed  and  cheapness.  And  barbarism  has  increased  a  '( 
thousandfold. 

Mr.  Sitwell's  method  (and  even  his  title)  recalls  that 
of  the  late  Maurice  Barres  in  his  work  Du  Sang,  de  la 
Volupte  et  de  laMort.  He  has  done  his  globe-trotting  equally 
well,  with  his  mental  receiving  apparatus  and  both  his 
eyes  extremely  alert.  Much  too  has  he  travelled  in  the 
realms  of  gold,  and  he  has  a  remarkable  knack  of  turn- 
ing to  good  use  the  nuggets  he  has  picked  up  by  the 
wayside.  Some  of  these  are  pure  metal. 
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Turning  the  pages,  we  may  take  a  ticket  for 
Granada,  or  Naples,  or  Oporto.  We  are  trans- 
ported in  lightning  and  storm  to  the  city  of  the 
lagoons.  We  are  in  Morocco  or  in  the  London  of 
1816,  as  we  will.  We  meet  with  bear  leaders,  bull 
fighters,  or  wandering  Sinte;  we  go  back  to  the 
Moulin  Rouge  of  the  'nineties,  the  days  of  La 
Goulue  and  de  Toulouse-Lautrec.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  a  musical  prodigy — one  of  those  strange 
geniuses  who,  having  been  born  complete,  never 
grow  to  manhood.  There  is  a  pleasant  dissertation 
on  old  music,  in  which  we  learn  about  Mr.  Sit- 
well's  reactions  to  the  waltzes  of  Johann  Strauss. 
There  is,  in  short,  so  much  in  this  peep-show  which 
is  delightful  that  it  is  almost  painful  to  find  the 
author  taking  a  toss  in  describing  Callot's  Balli  di 
Sfessania  as  'woodcuts'  and  even  explaining  to  us 
that  'they  are  executed  in  broad  strokes  that  are, 
precisely,  the  incision  of  a  knife-blade  on  wood.' 
That  is  the  one  thing  which  they  certainly  are 
not.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  unfortunate  but 
frequent  instances  of  the  amateur  usurping  the 
functions  of  the  technical  expert.  Callot  neither 
cut  a  wood  block  in  the  whole  of  his  life,  nor  drew 
for  wood  cutting.  The  fact  is  that  all  his  designs 
were  etched  and  cut  in  copper,  a  mixed  technique 
which  is  perfectly  well  known  and  a  combination 
of  methods  which  he  is  said  to  have  invented.  It 
is  an  intaglio  process  and  exactly  the  reverse  from 
the  relief  process  of  cutting  on  wood.  This  must  be 
put  down  as  one  of  the  book's  'profanities.' 

However,  it  ends  with  the  happy  crashing  of  a 
'Bacchanale'  'where  Sacred  and  Profane  meet.' 

There  are  several  pleasant  engravings  from  old 
bill  and  letter-heads,  and  two  illustrations  from 
Cruikshank.  These  prints  seem  more  interesting  and 
more  appropriate  to  the  somewhat  retrospective  mood 
of  the  book  than  the  photographs. — H.G.F. 


THE  SCULPTURES  OF  DONATELLO 

150  Plates  and  168  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Phaidon  Edition 

(London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

INDISPUTABLY  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  Donatello,  who  was  born  in 
1386,  stands  as  a  sculptor  second  only  to  Michelangelo. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  had  the 
advantage  of  coming  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  Less 
god-like  in  his  aspirations  than  Michelangelo,  Donatello 
came  closer  to  human  nature  and  was  endowed  with  a 
wider  range  of  human  sympathies.  He  could  turn  with 
equal  understanding  from  the  tragic  and  pitiful  to  the 
tenderness  of  motherhood  or  to  the  bright  and  joyous 
moods  of  childhood.  In  the  first  category  we  may  place 
such  works  as  the  Scourging  of  Jesus,  the  Entombments,  the 
Crucifixions  and  the  Pietds,  the  unkempt  Baptist,  man  of 
the  Wilderness,  and  the  sorrowing  Magdalene.  In  the 
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second,  the  countless  Madonna  reliefs  ascribed  to  him  and 
the  foreshadowing  Annunciation,  and  in  the  third  the 
numerous  putti,  such  statues  of  youth  as  the  bronze 
David,  the  impish  Amor-Atys  and  the  dancing  angels  of 
the  Singing  Galleries.  Further,  Donatello  is  the  sculptor 
of  the  Gattamelata,  one  of  the  two  greatest  equestrian 
statues  of  all  time.  The  author  of  this  monograph,  Mr. 
Ludwig  Goldschieder,  indeed  acclaims  it  as  'the  finest  in 
history.'  This,  however,  is  an  opinion  with  which  we  do  not 
wholly  agree.  First  place  we  think  must  be  given  to  the 
Colleone  of  his  pupil  *  Verrocchio,  created  obviously 
in  emulation  of  Donatello's  effort.  Nevertheless,  the 
Gattemelata  is  probably  the  sculptor's  masterpiece,  at  once 
the  most  classical  and  the  most  modern  of  all  his  works. 
As  a  modeller,  in  portrait  characterization  Donatello  was 
without  a  rival.  The  terra-cotta  head  of  Niccolo  da 
Uzzano  is  the  most  living  thing  in  plastic  art  and  we  are 
led  to  wonder  on  what  grounds  its  authorship  has  been 
disputed  since  no  other  hand  could  have  been  capable  of 
it.  We  have  yet  to  enumerate  among  his  gifts  his  powerful 
originality  in  composition  to  which  the  Judith  and  the 
dramatic  reliefs  bear  sufficient  witness,  and  his  decora- 
tive armorial  inventions.  In  the  large-sized  photograph 
*  According  to  Baldinucci.  See  Vasari's  Lives. 
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here  given,  the  face  of  Judith,  disfigured  and  obscured 
as  it  is  by  weather  stains  and  raised  high  above  the 
observer  on  its  pedestal  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at 
Florence,  is  revealed  as  one  of  uncommon  beauty.  The 
St.  George  of  Or  San  Michele  (now  in  the  Bargello),  also 
shown  here,  is  another  of  Donatello's  most  admired 
statues,  to  which  the  late  Lord  Crawford  accorded  the 
highest  praise  of  all.  As  a  master  of  humanistic  natural- 
ism, Donatello  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Leonar- 
do, like  him  a  student  of  anatomy,  but  still  more  of  the 
anatomy  of  expression,  and  particularly  in  its  applica- 
tion to  his  chosen  field  of  sculpture.  In  this  respect  he 
shows  an  immense  advance  on  his  predecessors,  shadow- 
ing forth  such  modern  masters  as  Carpeaux,  Rodin  and 
Meunier  and  lifting  the  art  of  sculpture  from  the  abstract 
and  the  symbolic  into  the  realm  of  dramatic  realism. 
Another  of  his  absorptions  was  with  perspective,  of 
which  he  made  such  vivid  use  in  the  backgrounds  of  his 
reliefs  and  the  scientific  development  of  relief  modelling 
itself,  the  first  principles  of  which  he  had  imbibed  during 
his  apprenticeship  with  Ghiberti. 

A  man  of  great  earnestness  and  activity  of  mind, 
almost  as  curious  about  the  secrets  of  nature  as  Leonardo, 
but  more  concentrated  and  less  diffuse,  Donatello  lab- 
oured in  every  field  of  craftsmanship  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  all.  Like  others  in  that  age  of  heroic  endeavour,  he 
strove  to  become  adept  in  architecture,  sculpture  and 
foundry  work,  goldsmithery,  carving  and  modelling, 
painting  and  engineering.  He  was  extremely  unselfish ; 
Vasari  tells  us  'he  attached  little  value  to  his  gains,  but 
kept  what  money  he  had  in  a  basket  suspended  by  a 
cord  from  the  roof,  and  from  this  all  his  assistants,  as 
well  as  his  friends,  took  what  they  needed,  without  being 
expected  to  say  anything  to  him.'  He  died  of  paralysis  in 
his  eighty-third  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo  near  the  tomb  of  his  unfailing  friend  and 
patron  Cosimo  dei  Medici. 

The  present  volume  claims  to  deal  with  'all  the 
creative  work  Donatello  ever  produced,  including  what 
has  been  lost.'  Doubtful  works  are  discussed  and  each 
plausible  attribution  examined.  Mr.  Goldscheider's  essay 
is  admirably  done,  but  like  others  in  the  series  of 
Phaidon  books,  the  supreme  interest  of  this  volume  and 
its  value  to  students  are  the  magnificent  photographs 
and  especially  the  large  detail  plates  which  enable  us  to 
study  the  sculptor's  technique.  The  photographs,  taken 
by  Use  Schneider  Lengyel,  number  150  large-size  plates, 
and  168  smaller  ones  illustrate  the  text. — H.G.F. 

THE  STUDIO  ANNUAL,  1941-42 
(London:  The  Studio.     3s.  net) 

IF  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  it  is  also  the  sweetening  of 
leisure.  Not  that  we  have  much  of  this  latter  commod- 
ity to-day,  but  no  better  recreation  can  be  found  than  in 
this  excellent  and  most  welcome  volume  as  a  distraction 
for  overwrought  nerves.  It  arose,  literally,  from  the  ashes 
of  the  annual  prepared  for  1940-41,  which  was  ready  for 


issue,  in  customary  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  the  fires  of  the  Hun  consumed  it.  There  is 
something  symbolic  in  the  fact  that  it  appears  to-day,  al- 
most in  its  original  form,  the  forces  of  evil  having  failed  to 
destroy  it.  The  Studio,  which  has  suffered  severely  from 
fire  and  bomb,  has  shown  unquenchable  spirit  and  devo- 
tion to  its  purpose.  The  editor's  foreword,  written  we  be- 
lieve at  the  moment  he  was  called  to  serve  in  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  is  admirably  heartening — directed  'to  strengthen 
man's  belief  in  himself,'  he  says,  and  the  examples  selec- 
ted of  man's  achievements  are  well  calculated  to  do  so 
without  inducing  any  false  pride.  Here  is  something  foi 
all  tastes.  Paintings  and  sculpture  ancient  and  modern, 
music,  architecture,  verse  and  the  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  in  life — these  things  are  of  imperishable  value  to 
man  and  essential  to  his  spiritual  needs.  The  production 
and  printing,  as  usual,  are  of  a  quality  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  tastes,  and  the  value  is  astonishing. — H.G.F. 

PORTINARI:    HIS  LIFE  AND  ART 

Introduction  by  Rockwell  Kent 

(University  of  Chicago  Press — Cambridge  University 
Press.  45s.) 

THE  United  States  has  taken  great  interest  in  the 
contemporary  development  of  art  in  Latin  America, 
Here,  handsomely  produced,  with  a  large  number  of 
reproductions  in  colour  and  monochrome  and  a  most 
enthusiastic  appreciation  by  one  of  the  best  known  of 
North  American  artists  is  an  emphatic  endorsement  of 
the  art  of  a  Brazilian  painter  of  Italian  origins — Pietro 
Portinari.  From  the  biographical  sketch  byjosies  Leao,  j 
vice-consul  of  Brazil  at  Chicago,  we  learn  that  Poriinari  4 
was  born  in  1903  at  a  small  town  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo 
among  the  Brazilian  coffee  plantations.  He  studied  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  endured  privation,  and  in  1928  gained  a 
travelling  Fellowship  which  enabled  him  to  work  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy  and  Spain.  From  this  European  i 
excursion  he  brought  back  few  paintings,  though  he  met 
his  wife,  a  Uruguayan,  in  France.  But  in  1933  he  begin 
a  period  of  intense  production.  Success  followed.  He 
designed  the  panels  for  the  Brazilian  Exhibition  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  He  did  many  portraits.  In  1940, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  works  were  exhibited  at  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  and  he  has  been  acclaimed  a 
master. 

Though  he  brought  back  little  from  Europe,  there  are 
signs  of  European  influence  in  his  work.  In  some  pictures, 
as  in  the  Scarecrow  of  1940,  he  seems  to  adopt  the  Surreal- 
ist manner.  Whether  direct  from  Picasso,  or  through  the 
Mexican  Diego  Rivera,  he  has  acquired  the  convention 
of  exaggerating  the  human  bulk,  especially  the  arms  and 
legs  which  is,  perhaps,  a  way  of  idealizing  toil.  We  are 
informed  that  his  work  was  disliked  by  the  granfinos  in 
Brazil  because  'he  paints  big  feet,  he  paints  negroes.' 
Nevertheless,  a  considerable  part  of  his  mature  work 
consists  in  the  portrayal  of  granfinos,  and  he  seems  to  turn, 
almost  too  easily,  from  primitivism  to  sophistication. 
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Enthusiastically,  Rockwell  Kent  declares  that  he  paints 
both  rich  and  poor  with  love.  There  is  an  evident  sense 
of  colour  in  Portinari's  painting,  rich  coffee  brown  for 
example  being  aptly  contrasted  with  fresh  blues  and 
greens.  There  is  boldness  also,  though  to  the  detached 
critic  some  of  the  claims  made  in  this  monograph  may 
appear  rather  premature. — W.G. 


RICHARD  NORMAN  SHAW,  R.A. 

Architect,  1831-1912 
A  Study  by  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield,  R.A. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  12s.  6d.) 

TT  is  well  that  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield  should  have 
J-  undertaken  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  old 
friend  and  mentor  Norman  Shaw  (as  he  was  generally 
known),  and  none  is  better  qualified  for  the  task.  Sir 
Reginald,  although  not  actually  a  pupil  of  Shaw,  except 
that  he  worked  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  at  the 
time  Shaw  was  a  visitor,  acknowledges  him  as  master 
and  'the  leader  of  his  choice.'  Though  Shaw  may  have 
little  credit  with  the  school  of  fashionable  'so-called' 
architects  to-day,  he  has  left  his  mark  on  building  history 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  his  sane  views  and  sterling  per- 
formances are  doomed  to  oblivion. 

Everyone  is  acquainted  with  Shaw's  principal  works 
in  the  Metropolis.  The  Piccadilly  Hotel,  with  its  im- 
pressive screen  of  Ionic  columns,  and  New  Scotland  Yard 
together  stand  as  his  monument.  The  former  was  de- 
signed as  part  of  the  new  scheme  for  Piccadilly  Circus 
and  the  Regent  Street  Quadrant — a  scheme  ultimately 
completed  in  the  form  we  see  it  to-day  by  Sir  Reginald 
Blomfield  himself.  Other  works  known  to  Londoners  are 
the  New  Gaiety  Theatre,  Lowther  Lodge  (the  home  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society),  and  the  Albert  Hall 
Mansions  at  Kensington,  notable  business  houses  in  the 
City  and  at  Pall  Mall  and  private  houses  of  great 
distinction  at  Queen's  Gate,  on  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment and  elsewhere.  Towards  the  end  of  the  'seventies 
Shaw  also  planned  and  designed  the  estate  known  as 
Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  the  first  of  the  so-called  'garden 
cities'  or  settlements.  Such  works  as  these  stand  out 
vividly  from  the  ruck  of  that  barren  period  of  architecture 
associated  with  the  decline  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

Shaw  began  his  studentship  as  apprentice  to  William 
Burn,  an  architect  of  no  great  distinction,  but  after 
winning  the  Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling 
Studentship  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  returned  from 
his  sojourn  abroad  with  a  hundred  drawings,  all  of 
Gothic  details.  Having  published  these  to  the  world,  he 
entered  the  drawing  office  of  George  Edmund  Street, 
one  of  the  most  fervent  of  the  Gothic  revivalists  and  later 
to  become  the  architect  of  the  Law  Courts.  But  it  was 
not  Shaw's  then  predilection  for  Gothic  art  which 
became  the  basis  of  his  future  fame.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  trying  to  recover  from  it.  He  worked  his 
way  through  late  Mediaevalism,  through  Restoration  and 
Queen  Anne  ideals  to  the  monumental  Classicism  of  his 


last  years  as  finally  enunciated  in  the  scheme  for  the 
Regent  Street  Quadrant. 

Many  large  country  houses  were  designed  by  Shaw, 
the  earlier  of  which  show  a  marked  prepossession  with 
half-timber  work,  but  in  such  fine  mansions  as  Bryanston 
(Dorset)  and  Chesters  (Northumberland)  we  find  the 
authentic,  classically  minded  Shaw.  Bryanston,  in  par- 
ticular, exemplifies  that  strong  personal  characteristic 
of  Shaw's  work,  plain  red  brick  building  with  stone 
dressings  in  broad  bands,  quoins  and  window  settings 
together  with  a  deep  modillion  cornice  and  dormer 
windows  above  it. 

Sir  Reginald  Blomfield  for  the  first  time  tells  us  the 
full  story  of  the  Regent  Street  Quadrant,  and  of  the  fate 
which  overtook  Shaw's  original  scheme  owing  to  his 
refusal  to  provide  sufficient  shop-display  opportunities 
in  the  fenestration  of  the  ground  floors. 

One  thing  of  great  importance  we  all  owe  to  Norman 
Shaw.  Sir  Reginald  tells  us  that  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  nearly  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  1871,  his  illness 
was  traced  to  defective  drainage.  'At  that  time  soil  pipes 
were  taken  up  inside  houses,  where  it  was  impossible  to 
get  at  them  without  pulling  the  house  to  pieces  and 
where  they  often  ventilated  themselves  inside  the  house 
instead  of  outside.  There  was  no  provision  for  ventila- 
tion, manholes  or  intercepting  traps,  and  it  says  much 
for  the  vitality  of  the  race  that  most  people  did  not  die 
of  one  fever  or  another.'  A  trulv  mediaeval  state  of  affairs! 


ENTRANCE  TO  NO.  170  QUEEN'S  GATE  :  FROM  RICHARD  NORMAN 
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Shaw  tackled  this  problem,  and  it  is  his  invention  of 
outside  sanitation  which  laid  the  foundations  of  all  our 
modern  systems  of  drainage. — H.G.F. 

THE  ATHENAEUM  GALLERY,  182  7- 1873 
THE  BOSTON  ATHENAEUM  AS  AN  EARLY 
PATRON  OF  ART 

By  Mabel  Munson  Swan 
With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Knowles  Bolton 
(The  Boston  Athenaeum,  Mass.  $6.00  net.  Illustrated) 

THIS  is  a  book  to  which  almost  any  historian  of 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  art  is  bound  to 
be  indebted  sooner  or  later.  It  is  plump  full  of  facts  and 
original  research;  the  material  is  good,  and  the  author 
has  made  good  use  of  it.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  excel- 
lent books,  'meaty'  (in  the  chronicler's  sense  of  that  term), 
well  and  lucidly  written  in  a  manner  befitting  its  theme, 
and,  above  all,  worth  the  doing.  The  institution  possessing 
that  artistically  best  of  all  the  portraits  of  George 
Washington — the  far-famed  'Athenaeum  portrait' — must 
needs  be  worth  writing  about! 

Not  that  there  is  anything  new  about  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  itself.  The  history  of  this  old  cultural  centre 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  though  its  'first  art  gallery  exhibition'  was  not  held 
till  1827,  embraces  the  work  of  men  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. Gilbert  Stuart's  unfinished  portraits  of  George  and 
Martha  Washington  are  a  case  in  point.  Painted  in  1796, 
these  were  bought  by  the  Athenaeum  for  $1,500  (not 
$1,300  as  is  sometimes  stated)  in  1830-31;  and  Mrs. 
Swan  tells  the  full  story,  not  only  of  the  acquisition,  but  of 
the  pictures  themselves,  and  the  reasons  advanced  to 
account  for  their  unfinished  condition.  Similarly,  'The 
Tragedy'  of  Alhton's  Feast  of  Belshazzar,  that  Frankenstein 
of  a  picture  which  overshadowed  Allston's  life  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  is  given  a  chapter  to  itself,  as  are  Houdon's 
associations  with  Washington,  and  the  French  sculptor's 
work  as  exemplified  in  the  Athenaeum.  Numerous  other 
famous  names,  such  as  those  of  Sully  and  Trumbull 
(whose  Sortie  from  Gibraltar  was  bought  by  the  Athenaeum 
for  $2,000  in  1838),  figure  in  its  annals,  though  these  are 
far  from  being  solely  composed  of  Americans  or  such 
others  as  possess  a  major  association  with  American  his- 
tory. Among  the  many  Britons  whose  work  has  reached 
the  institution  at  one  time  or  another,  are  some  who 
worked  in  the  States,  and  others  who  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  These  names  belong  to  every  grade  of  merit, 
from  illustrious  to  obscure.  What  with  them  and  the 
various  Continental  Old  Masters  whose  work  has  been 
seen  in  retrospective  displays,  the  list  of  artists  'on  the 
books'  of  the  Athenaeum  is  impressive.  All  of  them,  in 
some  cases  with  biographical  data,  are  listed  alphabeti- 
cally in  the  appendices  which  enhance  the  value  of  Mrs. 
Swan's  book  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Mrs.  Swan  seems  not  to  have  consulted  the  late  Basil 
S.  Long's  British  Miniaturists  (1929),  which  would  have 
yielded  her  some  useful  facts  for  the  section  involved.  Per 


contra,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  she  gives  certain  material 
which  does  not  appear  in  Long's  invaluable  work.  For 
instance,  she  states  definitely  that  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Richardson  (born  Caroline  Schetky)  was  not  our  own  T. 
M.  Richardson  (senior),  the  English  artist,  as  is  often 
stated,  but  Samuel  Richardson  of  Boston.  As  regards 
Charles  William  Day,  Long's  private  notes,  made  after 
the  publication  of  his  book,  adduce  evidence  suggesting 
that  this  English  miniaturist  was  born  in  (or  circa)  1799; 
while  reference  to  Long's  published  work  should  convince 
Mrs.  Swan  that  her  account  of  George  Lethbridge  Saun- 
ders ( 1 807-63)  follows  the  old  confusion  between  that  min- 
iaturist and  his  namesake,  George  Sanders  (1 774-1846). 

Other  small  details  might  be  noted;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  indicate  that  Mrs.  Swan's  is  no  common 
achievement.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  addi- 
tions to  art  studies  that  has  come  my  way  in  recent 
years. — F.G.R. 

ROMANESQUE  SCULPTURE  IN  SAINTONGE 

By  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Mendell 

(Yale  Historical  Publications — Oxford 
University  Press.  42s.) 

THE  systematic  and  painstaking  nature  of  American 
scholarship  in  art  is  well  illustrated  by  this  account 
of  Romanesque  in  the  rural  French  province  between  the 
Charente  and  the  Gironde.  The  character  of  the  region  is 
surveyed,  the  style  of  building  considered  in  relation  to 
the  main  stream  of  Romanesque  development,  the  de- 
tailed characteristics  of  the  sculptural  style  are  analysed, 
and  incomplete  accounts  of  French  authorities  supple- 
mented by  a  fresh  examination  of  buildings  and  docu- 
ments. The  churches  considered  and  illustrated  are  not 
perhaps  of  first  importance,  but  they  are  of  great  interest. 

The  conclusion,  that  sculpture  was  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  architecture,  here  particularly,  is  inherent  in  the 
exposition.  The  church  facade,  divided  horizontally  into 
stories  and  again  by  a  series  of  arches,  made  sculpture  an 
emphasis  on  the  main  points  of  construction,  subordin- 
ated to  and  entirely  harmonious  with  the  structure  itself. 
Saint  Symphorien  and  Saint  Eutrope  recall  the  true 
meaning  of  Ruskin's  assertion  that  architecture  must  be 
capable  of  producing  its  own  ornamentation. — W.G. 

THE  HUNTING  OF  THE  SNARK:  A  COUNTRY 
ZODIAC 

(London:  Chatto  and  Windus.  is.  each) 

INEXPENSIVE  Christmas  gifts  will  be  much  sought 
after  this  year.  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than 
the  delightful  booklets  issued  by  Chatto  and  Windus  as 
The  Zodiac  Books.  At  the  price  they  are  remarkable  value. 
Two  are  Lewis  Carroll's  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  a  classic 
piece  of  nonsense  verse,  matched  by  the  whimsical  draw- 
ings of  Mervyn  Peake,  and  A  Country  Zodiac,  in  prose  and 
verse,  illustrated  with  woodcuts  by  Thomas  Bewick. — X. 
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A  T  the  moment  of  compiling  these  notes,  the  sale- 
room  season  was  not  in  its  full  stride.  However, 
I  JLthe  few  sales  that  have  taken  place  show  that  the 
market  is  ever  ready  to  absorb  anything  of  good  quality. 
There  are  also  promises  of  interesting  sales  to  come.  For 
example  there  is  Christie's  dispersal  of  the  contents  of 
Margam  Castle,  Port  Talbot,  Glamorganshire,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Miss  Emily  Charlotte  Talbot,  which 
will  have  taken  place  by  the  time  this  issue  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers.  But  a  few  notes  on  this  collection 
may  now  be  recorded. 


MARGAM  CASTLE  COLLECTION 

THE  Margam  Estate  has  since  early  times  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mansel  family,  and  it  was  Thomas 
Mansel  Talbot  (grandson  of  John  Ivory  Talbot,  who 
married  Mary,  heiress  of  the  first  Lord  Mansel)  who 
formed  the  collection  of  pictures  and  sculpture  now 
catalogued.  In  the  Muniment  Room  at  Margam  was  the 
contract  for  the  shipping  of  twenty-three  cases  of  pictures 
and  marbles  from  Leghorn  to  the  Mumbles  Point,  Bay 
of  Swansea,  dated  June  14th,  1775,  in  the  ship  Eagle 
(Master,  Captain  R.  Ayton).  The  marbles  were  largely 
purchased  from  Gavin  Hamilton  and  Jenkins,  who  sup- 
plied at  the  same  period  so  many  marbles  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  then  forming  the  celebrated  Lansdowne  collec- 
tion. Most  of  the  Margam  marbles,  which  include  a  head 
of  Athene,  a  bust  of  Hadrian,  another  of  a  Roman  noble- 
man, a  statue  of  a  boy,  and  one  of  a  Roman  in  the  Toga 
(Tiberius),  are  described  by  A.  Michaelis  in 
Ancient  Marbles  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  by  J. 
Dallaway  in  Of  Statuary  and  Sculpture  among  the 
Ancients.  The  more  interesting  of  the  pictures  in- 
clude a  Canaletto  view  of  Westminster  from  the 
Surrey  bank,  showing  the  Abbey,  the  Banqueting  Hall, 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  other  build- 
ings; with  State  barges,  sailing  boats  and  small  craft 
dispersed  about  the  River  (see  illustration) ;  A  Gon- 
dola race  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice ;  and  The  Doge's 
Palace,  Venice,  by  the  same  artist;  The  Embarkation 
of  Prince  Maurice:  a  View  of  the  Maas,  off  Dordrecht, 
by  Aelbert  Cuyp;  The  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Arte- 
misia Gentileschi ;  A  Concert  of  Birds,  by  Jan  van 
Kessel;  Shipping  in  a  Calm,  by  Peter  Monamy; 
an  extensive  landscape,  attributed  to  Rembrandt ; 
and  a  river  scene  with  waterfall,  by  Jacob  van 
Ruisdael.  Mention,  too,  must  be  made  of  an 
unusually  large  set  of  four  panels  of  early  six- 
teenth-century Spanish  petit-point  needlework, 
executed  in  coloured  silks  and  gold  and  silver 
threads  with  historical  scenes  and  architecture 
in  borders  of  military  trophies,  coats-of-arms,  and 
portraits  of  kings;  and  a  set  of  four  panels  of 


early  eighteenth-century  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with 
The  Eeast  of  the  Gods  Jupiter,  Flora,  Ceres,  Mercury,  with 
Amorini  in  extensive  landscapes.  Silver,  mostly  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century;  a  very  interesting  library  of 
books,  including  works  with  coloured  plates  of  the  late 
Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries,  and  French 
illustrated  books  in  contemporary  morocco  bindings; 
and  decorative  furniture  are  also  included. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS,  ETC. 

REMARKABLY  good  prices  for  pictures  and  draw- 
ings by  Peter  de  Wint,  the  Staffordshire-born  artist, 
who  made  Lincolnshire  his  spiritual  home,  marked  the 
sale  at  Christie's  on  September  1 2th.  These  were  sold  by 
order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Miss  Grace  Muriel 
Bostock,  of  Wychbury,  Winchester,  who  had  inherited 
them  from  her  friend  Miss  Tatlock,  the  granddaughter 
of  the  artist.  Many  of  these  works  were  seen  at  the  Peter 
de  Wint  exhibition  at  the  Usher  Art  Gallery,  Lincoln,  in 
October,  1937.  This  gallery  is  indebted  to  Miss  Bostock 
for  the  gifts  of  several  of  de  Wint's  works.  At  this  sale  the 
Lincoln  gallery  added  two  more  pictures  to  its  collection, 
when  it  gave,  with  a  donation  from  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund,  £378  for  a  View  of  Lincoln  from  the 
South,  by  de  Wint;  and  £126  for  W.  Hilton's  portrait  of 
his  daughter  Harriet,  wife  of  de  Wint,  caressing  her  infant 
daughter,  Helen,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Paul  Tatlock.  Water- 
colour  drawings  by  de  Wint,  in  the  Bostock  collection, 
included  a  river  scene,  with  elm  trees,  farm  buildings 


MARBLE 
VILLA 


BUSTS  HADRIAN  (?)  AND  A  ROMAN  NOBLEMAN,  FOUND  IN  HADRIAN'S 
FROM  THE  MARGAM  CASTLE  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  BY  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE 
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WESTMINSTER  FROM  THE  SVRREY  BANK,  WITH  THE  ABBEY  AND 
HALL  :   BY  CANALETTO  :   FROM  THE  MARGAM  CASTLE  COLLECTION 


and  women  hanging  out  clothes  in  the  foreground,  which 
made  £378;  A  View  of  Barden  Tower,  Yorkshire:  Autumn, 
£325  1  os. ;  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  A  View  at  Low- 
ther,  i8jg;  one  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  1840,  £231; 
another  Near  Christchurch,  August,  1847,  £262  10s. ;  A 
Coast  Scene  near  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  with  stranded  boats 
and  fisher  folks,  £157  10s. ;  and  a  scene  with  three  fishing- 
boats  off  the  coast,  in  a  breeze,  £99  15s.  A  miniature 
portrait  of  de  Wint,  by  W.  Hilton,  said  to  be  the  only 
authentic  one  in  existence,  which  formed  the  frontispiece 
to  the  1937  exhibition  catalogue,  changed  hands  at  £84. 
This  sale  also  included  a  few  pictures  belonging  to  Miss 
Judith  E.  Wilson,  notably  Dunkerque:  L'Arriere  Port,  by 
J.  B.  C.  Corot,  which  fetched  £325  10s. ;  The  Entrance  to 
the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  by  F.  Guardi,  £315;  Stranded  Fish- 
ing Boats  at  Etaples,  by  E.  Boudin,  1890,  £126;  and  A 
View  in  an  Italian  Town,  with  figures  near  some  steps,  by 
B.  Belotto,  £126.  In  the  course  of  Christie's  sale  of  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  late  Sir  Lionel  Faudel-Phillips' 
Hertfordshire  residence,  Balls  Park  (September  ist~5th), 
a  large  unframed  picture,  Saint  Gregory  with  Saint 
Anthony  of  Padua  and  Saint  Dominic,  by  II  Guercino, 
fetched  £  1 68 ;  and  The  Fortune  Teller  and  Love's  Messenger, 
a  pair  by  J.  F.  Schenau,  £131  5s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  August  20th,  a  small  wooded  land- 
scape, with  a  sunken  sunlit  lane,  a  man  seated  against 
the  bank  to  the  left,  and  some  horses  in  the  middle 
distance,  by  Gainsborough,  sold  for  £180;  a  sixteenth- 
century  Flemish  school  portrait  of  a  nun,  in  a  landscape, 
holding  a  flaming  heart  over  a  prayer  book,  £145,  Ino 
and  the  Infant  Bacchus,  by  Reynolds,  £270;  two  hunting 
subjects  The  Meet  and  The  Kill,  by  J.  N.  Sartorius,  signed 
and  dated  18 15,  £270;  and  The  Opening  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  catalogued  as  after  Constable,  £160. 

On  October  17th,  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley 
sold  at  their  galleries  in  Hanover  Square,  the  contents 
of  Vane  Court,  Biddenden,  Kent,  on  instructions  from 
the  executors  of  Prince  Prajadhipok,  King  of  Siam. 


BANQUETING 
:  'HRISTIE'S 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAIN 
AND   ART  OBJECTS 

A TOTAL  of  £2,136  was  recorded  at 
Sotheby's,  on  August  21st,  for  Frances, 
Lady  Daresbury's  collection  of  English  por- 
celain, pottery  and  Irish  cut  glass.  The  high- 
est price,  £380,  was  offered  for  a  Worcester 
dinner  service  (52  pieces),  painted  by  Hum- 
phrey Chamberlain,  in  soft  colours  with  re- 
serve panels  of  scenes  from  classical  literature, 
mythology  and  drama,  including  King  Lear, 
Paradise  Lost,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons, Europa,  and  other  emblematic  figures. 
This  service  was  specially  made  by  Cham- 
berlain in  18 15  for  George,  the  Prince  Regent 
(afterwards  George  IV),  and  later  presented 
by  him  to  his  brother  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke 
of  Cumberland  (afterwards  King  of  Hanover) 
— two  pieces  of  this  service  were  illustrated 
in  the  October  Connoisseur  (page  135). 
A  pair  of  Worcester  scale  blue  hexagonal  vases  and 
covers,  of  the  Wall  period,  brilliantly  enamelled  w  ithin 
large  gilt  rococo  panels  with  exotic  birds  in  Sevres  style, 
the  shoulders  with  panels  of  butterflies  and  insects, 
changed  hands  at  £130;  a  Worcester  armorial  part  tea 
service  (12  pieces)  of  the  Flight  and  Barr  period,  made 
for  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  enamelled  with  the  Garter 
motto  and  crown,  £64;  and  an  elegant  Irish  cut  glass 
'canoe'  fruit  bowl,  with  serrated  rim  and  broad  band  of 
convex  hobnail  diamonds  above  flat  cutting,  on  tall 
slightly  knopped  stem  terminating  in  an  oval  scalloped 
foot  with  'lemon  squeezer'  base,  £51 .  In  the  same  rooms, 
on  July  31st,  a  Spode  part  dinner  service  (68  pieces), 
richly  painted  and  gilt  with  flowers  in  the  Japanese  style, 
divided  by  panels  of  blue  with  medallions  of  birds, 
realized/,"  1 00;  and  a  seventeenth-century  ivory  chandelier 
of  five  scroll  branches  issuing  i'rom  a  central  stem,  carved 
with  pendant  acanthus  leaves,  £62.  Again,  on  August 
8th,  a  fine  mahogany  winged  easy  chair,  upholstered  in 
Mortlake  floral  tapestry,  supported  on  cabriole  legs,  the 
front  legs  carved  on  the  knees  with  cabochons  and  scroll 
foliage  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  the  back  legs 
with  pointed  club  feet,  mid  eighteenth-century,  sold  for 
£270.  An  excellent  example. 

The  autumn  season  opened  at  Sotheby's  on  October 
24th,  when  the  ceramics  and  old  English  furniture,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Robert  Emmet,  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  made  a  total  of  just  under  £5,000.  The  top 
price,  £440,  was  given  for  a  set  of  four  George  II  mahog- 
any easy  chairs,  the  incurved  arm  supports  carved  with 
husk  pendants,  on  bold  cabriole  legs  finely  caned  to 
simulate  lions'  paws  with  tufts  of  hair  on  the  knees, 
covered  in  needlework  designed  in  petit  and  gros  point 
with  Oriental  flowers  and  exotic  birds  in  landscapes, 
formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Leeds  collection  at  Hornby 
Castle.  A  George  I  walnut  suite  (two  settees  and  six  side 
chairs),  covered  in  eighteenth-century  crewel-work  of 
floral  design,  on  cabriole  supports  carved  on  the  knees 
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with  shells,  on  claw-and-ball  feet,  realized  £400;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  settee,  covered  in  Brussels  tapestry  de- 
signed with  a  vase  of  fruit  flanked  with  recumbent  lions  and  dogs,  on  cabriole  supports  finishing  in  'French'  toes,  £110; 
a  George  I  walnut  settee,  upholstered  in  needlework  with  floral  design,  on  cabriole  supports  terminating  in  claw- 
and-ball  feet,  £170;  a  Georgian  mahogany  stand  of  octagonal  form,  with  slender  reeded  supports  on  bun  feet,  and  a 
small  eighteenth-century  beechwood  and  oak  stool,  with  splayed  tapered  legs,  £110;  a  set  of  fifteen  panels  of 
eighteenth-century  Chinese  wall-paper,  decorated  with  birds  on  river  banks,  flowering  and  fruiting  trees  and  root 
ornament,  on  a  light  blue  ground,  £140;  and  a  pair  of famille-rose  figures  of  cranes  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  £210. 

Christie's  sale  at  Balls  Park,  Hertford,  referred  to  earlier  in  these  notes,  also  included  a  French  porcelain  dinner, 
dessert  and  coffee  service,  painted  with  landscapes  and  animals  in  colours,  which  brought  £131  5s.;  a  copy  of  the 
bureau  du  Roi  by  Oeben  and  Riesener,  in  the  Louvre,  £357;  and  a  panel  of  Mortlake  tapestry,  woven  with  an  eques- 
trian portrait  of  Charles  I,  with  a  battle  scene  and  buildings  in  the  background,  set  in  a  border  of  military  trophies 
and  festoons  of  flowers,  £210.  At  their  Derby  House  rooms,  on  October  9th,  good  prices  were  recorded  for  porce- 
lain and  decorative  furniture  from  various  sources — a  Derby  dinner  service,  decorated  with  flowers  and  trees  in  red, 
blue  and  gold  in  the  Chinese  taste,  fetched  £147;  a  Chinese  dinner  service,  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  enamelled 
with  a  European  coat-of-arms  and  crest,  flowers  and  gilt  bamboo  round  the  borders,  £294;  a  Davenport  dessert 
service,  painted  with  named  American  views,  including  The  President's  House  from  the  River,  and  New  York  from  the 
Telegraph  Station,  in  turquoise  border  with  gilt  fluting  and  scrollwork,  £1 10  5s.;  a  Persian  carpet,  with  red  medallions 
and  branches  of  flowers  and  foliage  on  dark  blue  ground,  £162  15s.;  a  pair  of  Sheraton  satinwood  cabinets,  each 
with  a  drawer  in  the  frieze  and  cupboard  below,  £105;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  knee-hole  writing  table,  of  ser- 
pentine shape,  fitted  with  nine  drawers  and  a  cupboard,  £294;  and  a  Persian  silk  carpet,  with  a  design  of  formal 
flowers  and  arabesques  on  gold  ground  with  leaves  and  scrollwork,  £220  10s. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  September  3rd,  a  Chippendale  mahogany  ladder-back  elbow  chair,  with  concave 
seat,  on  square  supports,  made  £34  13s.;  and  a  Flight  and  Barr  Worcester  dinner  service,  painted  with  crests  in 
light  blue  and  gilt  borders,  £147.  On  September  17th,  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  armchair  on  carved  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  ball-and-claw  feet,  made  £31  10s. ;  and  twelve  decorated  glass  paper-weights,  £40  8s.  6d. 


SILVER 


OLD  English  silver  at  Christie's,  on  August  20th,  included  an  oblong  inkstand  of  casket  form,  with  double  folding 
lid,  enclosing  ink  and  sand  boxes,  supported  on  four  fluted  bun  feet,  1694,  maker's  mark  T.B.  with  two  cinquefoils 
and  a  crescent  in  shaped  shield,  the  sand  box  with  maker's  mark  R.G.  with  two  cinquefoils  and  a  mullet  in  shaped  shield 
(26  oz.  13  dwt.),  which  fetched  220s.  per  oz. ;  a  peg  tankard,  with  flat  cover,  scroll  handle  and  corkscrew  thumb- 
piece,  1688,  maker's  mark  T.M.  with  mullet  above  and  below  in  qualrefoil  shield  (21  oz.  10  dwt.),  95s.;  and  an  oval 
bread  basket,  with  pierced  basket-pattern  sides,  the  centre  en- 
graved with  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  arms,  by  Peter  Archambo,  1 735 
(82  oz.),  37s.  On  September  30th,  a  porringer  and  cover,  with 
moulded  S-shaped  handles,  chased  with  acanthus  foliage,  1682, 
maker's  mark  T.I.  with  escallop  above  and  below  in  a  qualrefoil  (14  oz. 
15  dwt.),  brought  2 10s.  per  oz. ;  four  octagonal  trencher  saltcellars, 
by  Edward  Wood,  1729  (6  oz.  13  dwt.),  250s. ;  a  pair,  by  same,  1728 
(3  oz.  i2dwt.),  1 70s. ;  a  pair,  by  James  Savage,  1  735  (2  oz.  18  dwt.), 
1 70s. ;  a  coffee-pot,  with  domed  cover  and  tapering  spout,  on 
reeded  foot,  by  John  Read  and  Daniel  Sleamaker,  1 702  ( 1 5  oz. 
18  dwt.),  155s.;  a  plain  tankard,  with  cover,  scroll  handle  and 
corkscrew  thumbpiece,  1689,  maker's  mark  I.C.  with  mullet  below 
in  shaped  shield  (18  oz.  7  dwt.),  150s. ;  and  a  porringer,  chased  with 
a  laurel  wreath  below  the  lip,  the  handles  moulded  as  S-shaped 
scrolls  terminating  in  snakes'  heads,  1679,  maker's  mark  T.C. 
monogram  in  shaped  shield  (12  oz.  12  dwt.),  125s. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  September  3rd,  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks, supported  by  classic  female  figures  on  circular  bases,  by 
William  Pitts  and  J.  Preedy,  1780  (75  oz.  12  dwt.),  sold  for  gs. 
per  oz. ;  and  a  pair  of  plain  sauce  boats,  on  collet  feet,  by  C.  Hat- 
field, 1736  (24  oz.  14  dwt.),  3 is.;  while,  on  September  24th,  a 
chocolate  pot,  with  domed  cover,  by  David  Willaume,  1 704,  and 
triangular-shaped  stand,  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  (13  oz. 
10  dwt.),  440s. ;  a  pair  of  oval  vase-shaped  soup  tureens,  with  „  „„„„„  „,„IT- 

„        •        ,         «,  ,  .  ,     r       ,        ,  ,  1       T~%      1  LATE     XVII-CENTURY    BINDING    OF    AN   OXFORD  BIBLE 

scroll  swing  handles,  the  covers  with  fox-head  handles,  by  Paul       arms  of  william  and  mary  :  yates  Thompson  library 
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Storr,  1802  (239  oz.  12  dvvt.),  34s.;  a  pair  of  ewers,  on  shaped  octagonal  bases,  engraved  with  the  Tighe  coat-of-arms, 
by  Matthew  Boulton  and  John  Fothergill,  of  Birmingham  (73  oz.  16  dwt.),  34s.;  a  set  of  four  oblong  entree  dishes  and 
covers,  with  fox  handles,  by  J.  le  Bass  and  E.  Twycross,  of  Dublin,  1822  (259  oz.  5  dwt.),  16s.  6d.;  a  plain  jug,  with 
side  handle,  on  circular  foot,  by  Richard  Williams,  of  Dublin  (25  oz.  6  dwt.),  35s.;  a  plain  flat  top  tankard,  scroll 
handle  and  billet,  1695  (25  oz-  12  dwt.),  100s. ;  a  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  circa  1650, 
maker's  mark  A.M.  in  monogram  (33  oz.),  100s. ;  and  a  tea-tray,  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  (149  oz.  10  dwt.),  1  is.  6d. 

JEWELS 

THE  demand  for  jewels  continues,  and  between  August  26th  and  October  22nd,  Christie's  had  held  four  sales. 
These  showed  a  'knock-down'  total  of  nearly  £70,000.  In  the  first  of  these  sales  a  hair  ornament  formed  of  C-scrolls, 
set  in  the  centre  with  a  fine  square  emerald,  with  five  graduated  diamonds  as  a  border  and  surmounted  by  seven 
diamond  bars  designed  as  a  spray,  realized  £2,050;  a  collar  of  trellis  design,  mounted  with  single  diamond  collets 
in  each  panel,  £1,720;  a  diamond  two-row  bracelet,  £1,200;  a  brooch  of  lozenge  outline,  the  centre  mounted  with 
two  circular  diamonds  separating  three  oval  turquoises,  with  single-stone  diamond  terminals  and  diamond  enrich- 
ments, £1,480;  a  gold  stiff  bangle,  set  with  five  graduated  diamonds  and  four  pearls,  £1,000;  a  diamond  brooch 
of  scroll  foliage  design,  £1,000;  and  a  diamond  single-stone  ring,  £450.  On  October  3rd,  a  pendant  cross,  composed 
of  eleven  magnificent  single  diamonds,  with  diamond  points,  and  with  a  pear-shaped  diamond  mounted  as  a  loop, 
changed  hands  at  £4,200;  a  final  bid  of  £1,300  was  made  for  a  diamond  bracelet,  formed  of  three  rectangular  plaques 
mounted  with  emeralds;  and  £850  was  given  for  a  collet  necklace,  composed  of  fifty-seven  graduated  diamonds,  with 
diamond  single-stone  snap.  Again,  on  October  8th,  £1,200  was  bid  for  a  diamond  necklace,  of  floral  design,  with  a 
pair  of  diamond  ear-rings,  en  suite;  a  collet  necklace,  composed  of  fifty-three  graduated  diamonds,  with  diamond 
single-stone  snap,  £1,060;  a  gold  stiff  bangle,  mounted  with  three  bands  of  diamonds  centring  on  a  diamond  nine- 
stone  cluster — the  latter  is  detachable,  £630;  a  diamond  brooch,  formed  as  a  knot-of-riband,  pave  with  diamonds, 
£900;  a  ring,  mounted  with  a  fine  circular  diamond,  with  single  diamond  baguettes  on  each  shoulder,  £740;  and 
a  pair  of  single-stone  diamond  ear-studs,  £300;  and,  on  October  22nd,  a  necklace,  composed  of  forty-three  diamonds 
set  in  separate  collets,  with  a  diamond  cluster  snap,  made  £1,950;  a  pendant  cross,  made  up  of  five  single  diamonds 
in  cluster  borders  and  with  larger  diamond  cluster  centre,  £1,720;  a  suite,  comprising  a  large  brooch,  a  ring,  and  a 
pair  of  earrings,  composed  of  star  sapphires  and  diamonds  in  cluster  formation,  £1,300;  a  circular  diamond  of  a 
pale  champagne  tinge,  mounted  as  a  ring,  with  platinum  hoop,  £1,400;  and  a  riviere,  composed  of  fifty-six 
slightly  graduated  diamonds,  which  may  be  divided  to  form  bracelets,  £860. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  most  interesting  of  the  sales  under  this  heading  was  that  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  celebrated  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Yates  Thompson,  which  took  place  at  Sotheby's  on  August 
18th  and  19th.  The  526  lots  offered  brought  a  total  of  £12,006 — the 
previous  sections  of  this  library  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  between  1 9 1 9 
and  1 92 1  for  £148,139.  The  highest  price  in  the  present  sale,  £880, 
was  given  by  an  English  collector  for  a  first  edition  of  The  Fall  of 
Princes,  translated  from  Boccaccio  by  John  Lydgate,  1494,  lacking 
three  leaves — only  two  complete  copies  of  this  edition  are  known,  one 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  the  other  in  the  library  at  St. 
Catherine's  College,  Cambridge.  Thomas  Mahieu's  impression  of 
Pausaniae  Veteris  Graeciae  Descriptio  Romulus  Amasaeus  vertit,  1 55 1 ,  bound 
in  contemporary  red  morocco  gilt  with  elaborate  interlacings,  formerly 
in  the  Ryston  Hall  Library,  changed  hands  at  £820;  the  Ashburnham 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Defoe's  The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll 
f  hwders,  1 72 1 ,  £225 ;  an  impression  of  Sir  John  Davies's  Nosce  Teipsum, 
1602,  bound  in  with  Hymns  of  Astraea,  in  Acrosticke  Verse,  1599,  £265;  a 
first  edition  of  De  claris  selectisque  Mulieri bus,  by  J.  P.  Bergomensis,  1497, 
one  of  the  finest  of  early  Italian  illustrated  books,  £280;  F.  Berlinghieri's 
Geografia,  first  edition,  second  issue,  1480,  £370;  an  English  Bible  of  1688, 
and  bound  in  late  XVII-century  red  morocco,  tooled  to  a  cottage 
pattern,  with  the  crowned  monogram  of  William  III  and  Mary, 
probably  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  on  a  visit  to  Oxford,  £260. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.M.    QUEEN  MARY 


JOHN  SPARKS 


LTD. 


Chinese  Works  of  Art 

128    MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 

We  are  showing  a  selection  of 
attractive  and  inexpensive  objects 
suitable  for  Christmas  gifts. 


A  T'zu  chou  squat  jar,  cream  ground  with  decoration 
in  black. 
Height,  9j  inches. 
Sung  Dynasty,  A.D.  960-1279.      Price  £60. 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

Pewter  G>  Early  Metalwork 
FOR  SALE  and  PURCHASED 


Buyer  Manager  required  for  country  business.  Antique  and  modern 
furniture,  silver,  china,  glass,  etc.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
man  with  sound  knowledge  of  the  trade,  able  and  willing  to  drive 
motor  van  and  undertake  all  collection  and  delivery  work.  Period  of 
appointment  uncertain,  possibly  until  present  owner  is  killed  or  for  the 
duration.    State  experience  and  salary  required  to  Box  6225. 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

OUR  REPAIR  WORK  IS 
PARTICULARLY  GOOD 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

ST.  BENEDICT'S  GATES,  NORWICH 


BUYING   .    .   .   or    .    .    .  SELLING 

RARE  STAMPS 

HARMER  ROOKE  &  CO.  LTD. 

Philatelic  Experts  e>  Auctioneers 
DERWENT  HOUSE  GALLERIES 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.2 

Telephone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (3  lines)   •   Telegrams:  Philators  Estrand  London 


OTES  ON  ANTIQUE  SILVER'  No.  I 

By  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N. 

{Author  of  '  A  Sanctuary  for  Silver  '  in  last  issue) 

The  above  fully  illustrated  publication,  so  long  delayed  by  wartime  difficulties  and  damage  to  our  London  premises,  is  at  last  in 
print  and  has  been  sent  to  clients  on  our  mailing  list. 

It  is  not  a  'Trade  Circular,'  and  cost  of  production  and  wartime  economy  of  paper  have  forced  us  to  restrict  our  mailing  list 
:o  clients  and  friends  with  whom  we  have  actually  had  dealings  or  who  have  specially  written  to  us  for  copies,  and  we  must 
iffer  our  apologies  and  regrets  to  members  of  the  trade  to  whom  we  are  unable  to  send  copies.  Of  the  limited  edition  of 
1,000  copies  only  we  are  holding  up  a  few  for  the  benefit  ot  new  clients. 

Pre«nt  London  Addrets    HOW  (of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.).  27,  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
But  cables  may  be  sent  to:  HOW,  THRIPLOW,  ROYSTONHERTS.  our  country  address,  whence  much  of  our  correspondence  is  carried  on  to-day. 
COMMISSIONS  EXECUTED  on  our  usual  terms  for  CLIPNTS  OR  TRADE. 
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THE   BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

BANK  BUILDINGS,  16,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  4943  Telegrams:  Bmtantiq,  Piccy,  London.  Cables:  Britantiq.  London 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  B.A.D.A. 
EXHIBITED   BY   MEMBERS  AS  A  SYMBOL  OF  THEIR  MEMBERSHIP 


EXPORTS 


EXPORTS    PROPERLY   DIRECTED   AND   CONTROLLED   REMAIN    ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  MAXIMUM  WAR  EFFORT. 

ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART  ARE  'THE  PERFECT  EXPORT.' 

THE  EXPORT  OF  ANTIQUES  DEMANDS  NO  CALL  UPON  OUR  RESOURCES  OF  MAN- 
POWER  AND   RAW   MATERIALS   AND   THUS   MAKES   A   VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION 

TO  OUR  WAR  EFFORT. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  COMPRISES  PRACTICALLY  EVERY 
DEALER  OF  STANDING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.     A  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  (3s.  Od.  OR  60  CENTS  POST  FREE) 
MAY  BE  OBTAINED  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY  AT  THE  ABOVE  ADDRESS. 


3(c  This  space  is  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 


Dealer  desires  purchase  China  ornaments,  figurines,  glass  lustres,  paperweights,  candelabras,  small  chandeliers,  antiqu 
pistols,  any  small,  old  American  firearms.      Seeks  connexion  for  small  monthly  consignments.      Robert  Abels, 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 


6.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN  LTD. 


have  just  issued  their  latest  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  (new  and  old),  PICTURES  and  PRINTS,  including  the 
original  of  Dahl's  long-lost  painting  of  Alexander  Pope  and  other  interesting  literary  portraits,  with  sections  on 
Americana  and  Bibliography,  and  describing  over  750  items  with  twenty  illustrations  in  half-tone.    Please  write  for  a 

copy,  mentioning  '  The  Connoisseur.' 


—    GIFTS    UNDER    TEN    POUNDS  — 

A  Collection  of  small  oil  paintings  on  panel  and  watercolour  drawings  of  English  landscapes  has  just  been  acquired. 

Inspection  invited  at 

B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN  LTD. 

American  Library  and  Fine  Art  Agents  since  1864 


Cables  :  Stebrovens,  London. 
'Phone  :  HOLborn  0926 


28-30  Little  Russell  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


(Near  to  the  British  Museum) 


  ^= 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  is  published  quarterly,  prici  2  dollars  in 

by  Connoisseur  Ltd.  (Proprietors),  28  and  30,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.  W.l,  England.  Telephone  :  SLOane  4591  :  Teh  grams  .  Xoredad,  Soirrst,  Londo 

Cables  :  Novedad,  London. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  :  United  States  of  America.  S7.50 

New  York  Office  and  Agents  :  The  Connoisseur  and  International  Studio,  572,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  Telephone  :  WIckerska 
2-2800  ;  Cables  and  Telegrams  :  Teance,  New  York.  American  Advertising  Representative  :  D.  W.  Grahat 

Early  consideration  will  be  given  to  MSS.  accompanied  by  suitable  photographs.  Although  due  care  is  taken,  the  Proprietors  do  not  accept  responsibili 
for  MSS.  or  photographs,  which  must  be  submitted  at  the  owner's  risk.  Registered  for  transmission  to  Canada  and  NewfouiuUa) 

at  Magazine  Post  Rates.    Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ltd.,  Long  Acre,  London,  and  Aylesbury.    Entered  as  Second  Cla 
Mailer  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879.    Agents  in  Canada,  The  Imperial  News  Co.  Distributed 
Gordon  <fc  Gotch  in.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  by  the  Central  News  Agency  in  South  Africa  ;  and  by  Higginbotham  and  Co.  in  Bombay  and  Cakutt 
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HOLMES 


c  library) 

(JEWELLERS)  LTD. 

BALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Set  of  four  Antique  Silver  Casters,  6A  ins.  high. 
London,  1730,  by  Geo.  Wickes. 

^TIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH 

TRADE  ENQUIRIES  SPECIALLY  INVITED 


J9,  OLD 


BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Out  only  address) 


Telephone:    REGENT  1396 


xv 


L.  LOEWENTHAL 

{Member  of  the  British  Antiqud  Dealers'  Association) 

4,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET, 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  1781  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Antique  Furniture,  Glass  Pictures,  Silkwork  Pictures 


Sheraton  mahogany 
Secretaire  Cabinet. 
7  it.  6  ins.  high 
(sides  5  ft.  8  ins.)  ; 
4  ft.  wide  ;  1  (t. 
9  ins.  deep. 


Sheraton  sqtinwood 
and  mahogany 
Corner  Table  and 
Bookshtlves.  3  It. 
10  ins.  wide  ;  2  ft. 
9  ins.  deep;  2  ft. 
6  ins.  high. 


18th  -cent. 
Porcelai  n. 
Period  and 
Cond  ition 
Guaranteed. 


FILKINS 


Thurloe  Place 


Now  on  View: 
Famous  MANNERS 
SUTTON  Longto 
Hall  Tea  Service 
Mark  LL  in  Under 
glaze  Blue.  Circa  175! 


Th 

IRS 


(KEN  3370) 


By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  S.  M.  HOPTON 

CANON  FFROME  COURT,  Herefordshire 

The  important  Sale  of  the  Contents  of  the  Mansion,  including  Fine  English 
and  French  Furniture  of  the  1 8th  Century,  a  quantity  of  Georgian  Silver, 
English  and  Chinese  Ceramics,  French  Clocks  and  Bronzes,  Important  Works 
of  Art  by  English  and  Dutch  Masters  of  the  i6th  and  17th  Centuries,  etc., 
will  take  place  on  TUESDAY,  APRIL  14th,  1942,  and  following  days. 
Catalogues  (2/-  each)        .....        from  the  Auctioneers, 

RUSSELL,  BALDWIN        BRIGHT.  LTD..   LEOMINSTER,  HEREFORDSHIRE 
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CATHARINE    THE  GREAT 
AND   SOME  OF  HER  PORTRAITS 

By  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  HANBURY  WILLIAMS 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


CATHARINE  THE  GREAT  WEARING  HER  CORONATION  ROBES  :  FROM 
YON  LAMPI   IN   KENSINGTON  PALACE  :   BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF 


MY  interest  in  these  arises  from  the  fact  of 
her  friendship  with  my  ancestor,  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams.  He  was 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Russia  in  1 755,  when 
she  was  still  Grand  Duchess,  taking  with  him  on 
his  staff  Count  Stanislas-Augustus  Poniatowski, 
who  became,  eventually,  a  special  friend  of 
Catharine's,  and  later,  King  of  Poland.  Repro- 
duced herewith  are:  (1)  pictures  and  prints  of 
my  own;  (2)  those  from  other  sources.  For  the 
latter  I  am  in  some  instances  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  owners,  who  have  given  me 
permission  to  reproduce  them. 

For  her  appearance  and  looks  in  early  days  we 


turn  to  Poniatowski.  'She 
was  twenty-five,  and  had 
lately  recovered  from  her 
first  confinement  and 
reached  the  moment  at 
which  beautiful  women 
are  at  the  height  of  their 
beauty.  She  had  black 
hair,  a  dazzling  fair  skin 
and  brilliant  complexion, 
large,  eloquent  blue  eyes, 
long  black  eyelashes,  a 
Grecian  nose,  a  mouth 
that  seemed  made  for  kiss- 
ing, a  trim  waist,  not  too 
small,  an  active  and  yet 
dignified  carriage,  a  soft 
and  pleasant  voice,  and 
a  laugh  as  merry  as  her 
disposition.  Her  manner 
was  very  caressing.  She 
was  quick  at  discovering 
everyone's  weak  points; 
and  she  was  then  paving 
her  way,  by  winning  the 
affection  of  her  people, 
to  the  throne  which  she 
afterwards  occupied  so 
gloriously-  Such  was  the 
mistress  who  became  the 
arbitress  of  my  destiny. 
My  whole  life  was  devoted 
to  her — far  more  so  than 
is  usually  the  case  with 
lovers.' 

We  then  turn  from  this 
ardent  admirer's  of  hers, 
to  a  description  given  by 
Hanbury  Williams  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Russia  in 
1 755 :  \  .  .  I  often  have  conversations  with  the 
Grand-Duchess  for  two  hours  together,  as  my 
rank  places  me  at  supper  always  next  Her  Im- 
perial Highness,  and  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  my  being  here  she  has  treated  me  with  confi- 
dence, and  sent  me  word  by  the  Grand  Chan- 
cellor that  she  would  do  so.  Since  her  coming  into 
the  country,  she  has  by  every  method  in  her  power 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  nation. 
She  applied  herself  with  diligence  to  learn  the 
language,  and  speaks  it  at  present  (as  the  Rus- 
sians tell  me)  in  the  greatest  perfection.  She  has 
also  succeeded  in  her  other  aims,  for  she  is 
esteem'd  and  belov'd  here  to  a  high  degree.  Her 


THE  PAINTING  BY  FRANZ 
HIS   MAJESTY   THE  KING 
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person  is  very  advantageous  and  her  manner  very 
captivating.  She  has  a  great  knowledge  of  this  Em- 
pire and  makes  it  her  only  study.  She  has  parts  and 
sense — and  the  Great  Chancellor  tells  me  nobody 
has  more  steadiness  and  resolution.  ...  As  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  he  is  weak  and  violent;  but  his  con- 
fidence in  the  Grand  Duchess  is  so  great,  that 
sometimes  he  tells  people  that  tho'  he  does  not  un- 
derstand things  himself,  yet  his  wife  understands 
everything.  .  .  * 

These  compliments  seem  to  have  been  mutual, 
for  she  spoke  as  follows  of  him+  :  'Our  conversation,' 
said  she,  'was  gay  and  agreeable.  He  had  wit,  was 
acquainted  with  many  people,  and  knew  Europe 
well,  so  to  converse  with  him  was  no  difficult  matter. 
I  learnt  afterwards  that  he  enjoyed  himself  that 

*  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  to  Holderness. 
\Memoires  de  Catharine. 
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evening  as  much  as  I  did,  and  that  he 
spoke  of  me  with  high  praise.  .  .  .' 

Other  descriptions  of  her  appearance 
give  her  hair  as  auburn,  etc.  But  the  vari- 
ous portraits  of  her  must  give  their  own 
judgment  of  the  lady  whom  Carlyle  de- 
scribed as : .  .  One  of  the  cleverest  young 
Ladies  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
stoutest-hearted,  clearest-eyed.  .  .  .' 

Her  pictures  at  a  more  advanced  age 
show  the  features  of  a  very  determined- 
looking  lady,  and  I  used  to  wonder  some- 
times when  I  was  in  Russia  during  the 
last  war  whether,  with  Catharine  on  the 
throne,  matters  would  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent turn. 

J.  Castera  }  gives  another  view  of  her: 
'  .  .  .  She  was  of  a  middling  stature,  but 
well  proportioned,  and  as  she  carried  her 
head  very  erect,  she  appeared  almost  tall. 
Her  forehead  was  open,  her  nose  a  little 
aquiline,  her  mouth  agreeable,  and  her 
chin  rather  long,  but  not  at  all  mis- 
shapen. Her  hair  was  chestnut-brown, 
her  eyebrows  black  and  thick.  Her  blue 
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eyes  had  a  sweetness  frequently  affected,  and 
more  frequently  still  replaced  by  naughtiness. . . . 
Catharine  was  usually  dressed  in  the  Russian 
manner.  She  wore  a  green  robe  sufficiently  short, 
which  formed  in  front  a  species  of  waistcoat,  and 
the  straight  sleeves  of  which  descended  to  the 
wrist.  Her  hair,  lightly  powdered,  floated  over 
her  shoulders,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  small 
cap  covered  with  diamonds.  In  the  last  years  of 
her  life  she  put  on  a  good  deal  of  rouge.  .  .  .' 

Having  examined  the  portraits,  we  may  glance 
at  her  handwriting,  a  facsimile  of  which  follows, 
ether  with  a  portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams. 

My  family  connexion  with  Russia  dates  back 
to  the  time — 1755-58 — when  my  ancestor,  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  served  there  as 
Ambassador  in  the  time  of  Catharine  as  Grand 
Duchess,  and  I  feel  sure  he  found  the  same  charm 
with  its  curious  tempo  of  ups  and  down,  like  the 
swing  of  the  Volga  Boat  Song,  among  its  wonder- 


ful people,  that  I  did  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  Perhaps  he  retained  some 
similar  memory  pictures  to  those  which  I 
have,  and  which  I  only  wish  I  could  paint  in 
colour  instead  of  my  feeble  representation  in 
words.  Before  me  I  can  see  the  Cossacks  in 
their  picturesque  dress,  lances  at  their  sides, 
riding  through  a  snow-covered  forest  of  tall 
pines,  men's  beards  almost  frozen  with  the 
intense  cold,  but  the  break  of  patches  of  sun 
and  blue  sky  lighting  the  scene  up  like  a  jewel 
of  turquoise  and  gold,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scene  and  the  singing,  the  arches  of  the  trees 
giving  one  the  impression  of  a  great  cathe- 
dral. Such  memories  never  fade,  but  I  must 
not  be  carried  away  by  my  own  reminiscences 
in  what  is  intended  to  be  the  picturing  of  a 
great  woman  and  a  great  Empress.  So  let  us 
follow  with  some  description  of  the  portrai- 
ture of  this  'cleverest  of  young  ladies,'  as 
Carlyle  describes  her  in  a  less  vitriolic  accoun  t 
than  some  of  those  which  flowed  from  his  pen ! 
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Her  attractions  were  many  and  only  equalled 
by  her  abilities. 

People  often,  when  talking  to  me  of  Cathar- 
ine and  Sir  Charles  H.W.,say  with  a  sly  wink  of 
the  eye:  'Oh,  yes,  he  was  the  friend  of  Cath- 
arine the  Great,  wasn't  he?' 

So  he  was — a  friend  and  a  great  friend,  but 
not  of  the  wink-eyed  suggestion.  He  was  more 
like  a  fatherly  guide  and  tutor  to  her.  Of  Ponia- 
towski,  his  secretary,  is  quite  another  story.  But 
with  Sir  Charles  she  talked  of  his  children,  Lady 
Essex  and  Mrs.  Walsingham,  of  quiet  homely 
matters,  in  addition  to  all  the  more  serious 
affairs  of  state  regarding  which  the  two  were  in 
very  constant  touch.  Look  at  the  letters  ex- 
changed between  the  two.  They  are  surely  a 
frank  and  open  disclosure  of  the  relationship 
between  them,  and  throughout  the  course  of 
their  acquaintance  which  ripened  into  this  great 
'alliance1  you  can  find  nothing  but  loyalty  to 
one  another  in  the  service  of  their  respective 
countries.  They  were  both,  too,  fond  of  art 
(many  of  the  pictures  now  in  my  possession 
being  due  to  him  and  his  careful  selection), 


CATHARINE  II  IN  HER  ROBES  AS  EMPRESS  :  A  PORTRAIT  BY  CARLE  VAN 
LOO  IN  THE  COLLECTION  Ol-  MAJ.-CEN.  SIR  JOHN  HANBURV  WILLIAMS 


CATHARINE  II  IN  MORNING  DRESS:  COLLN.  SIR  J.  H.  WILLIAMS 

while  Catharine,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
what  is  called  'a  good-mixer,'  knew  where  to  get 
the  best  advice  and  the  best  article.  How  en- 
raged she  would  have  been  if  she  thought  that 
one  day  an  attack  would  have  been  made  on  her 
country  by  the  German  foes  and  looters,  who,  if 
they  got  the  chance,  would  endeavour  to  carry 
off  some  of  her  most  treasured  possessions. 

She,  herself,  was  painted  by  Tchebanoff, 
Lampi,  Borowski,  Roslin,  Titelbach,  Chodo- 
wiecki  (who  also  painted  the  picture  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great  in  my  collection),  Rotari,  Carle 
Andre  Van  Loo,  and  no  doubt  others,  as  well 
as  miniatures,  one  of  the  latter  of  the  French 
school  being  also  among  mine. 

Though  my  respected  ancestor,  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  could  hardly  be  called  an 
'ascetic,'  I  feel  sure  that  his  association  with  the 
Empress  Catharine  (as  Grand  Duchess)  was 
purely  platonic.  It  was  as  a  'rose  in  bud'  that  he 
first  met  her,  and  long  before  she  became  the 
full-blown  rose  of  later  years,  shown  in  her  many 
pictures  as  Empress.  He  appears  at  that  period, 
judging  by  his  pictures,  to  have  been  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man  with,  judging  by  my  picture  of  him, 
by  Van  Loo,  a  bit  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  His 
writings  and  poems  betray  the  same  twinkle,  and 
the  latter  though,  perhaps,  hardly  virginibus  puer- 
isque,  are  honoured  by  three  beautifully  bound 
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CATHARINE  II  :  A  MINIATURE  (ENAMEL)  OF  THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL 
IN  THE  COLLECTION   OF   MAJ.-GEN.  SIR  J.  HANBURY  WILLIAMS 


copies  in  the  library  at  Windsor  Castle.  (I  have, 
of  course,  other  copies  in  my  own  library.) 


CATHARINE  II  :  BY  ALEX.  ROSLIN  (ROSSELIN)  :  PAINTED  IN  1787 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MAJ.-GEN.  SIR  J.   HANBURY    \V1I  LIAMS 


He  appears  to  have  had  brilliant  wit,  a  little 
pungent,  no  doubt,  at  times,  but  a  great  love  for 
his  daughters,  Frances  (who  later  became  Lady 
Essex)  and  Charlotte  (later  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Boyle  Walsingham).  The  latter  had  for  some 
time  rooms  at  Windsor  Castle,  was  very  artistic, 
worked  sometimes  in  Reynolds's  studio,  and  a 
letter  of  hers,  a  copy  of  which  I  have,  complains 
to  the  then  Queen  that  the  'Lord  Chamber- 


CATHARINE  II  AS  EMPRESS  :  ENGRAVED  BY  GIUSEPPE  LANTE 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MAJ.-GEN.  SIR  J.   HANBURY  WILLIAMS 


Iain's  Department  wish  to  decorate  her  rooms, 
but  that  she  knows  much  more  about  decoration 
than  the  Lord  Chamberlain !'  Of  these  daugh- 
ters he  often  used  to  talk  in  his  conversations 
with  Catharine,  whose  sympathy  for  him  in 
their  absence  he  much  valued. 

On  weighing  in  the  scales  the  balance  of  her 
wonderful  services  to  Russia,  which  country 
owed,  and  still  owes,  so  much  to  her,  her  brilliant 
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abilities  and  charm,  the  tip  of  the  scale  should 
surely  be  in  her  favour,  and  disperse  the  fogs  and 
mists  which  scandals  and  stories  attribute  to  this 
marvellous  personality.  To  her  is  due  the  bring- 
ing to  Russia  the  contents  of  many  of  its  great 
museums,  and  her  love  for  all  productions  of  art, 
paintings,  china,  curios  and  bibelots  enabled 
her  to  add  to  the  treasures  of  her  land  those  of 
many  others. 

Houghton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
was  swept  almost  clean  of  its  wonderful  collec- 
tions, to  the  grief  and  sorrow  of  Horace  Walpole 
and  many  others,  but  to  the  credit  and  good 
taste  of  one  who  was  truly  called  'the  most  illus- 
trious Sovereign  of  her  time.'  The  dark  clouds 
surrounding  some  of  her  qualities  are  quickly 
blown  away  to  be  succeeded  by  the  brilliant  rays 
of  sunshine  which  she  never  failed  to  bring  out 
in  all  environs  of  her  Court  and  her  country. 
Married,  as  'almost  a  child,  to  a  drunken  sot,' 
was  a  bad  enough  start,  and  she  owed  nothing  to 
anybody  in  the  way  of  good  moral  upbringing, 
it  being  left  to  her  to  work  out  her  own  salvation 
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as  best  she  could,  but  her  inborn  shrewdness  and 
savoir-faire  soon  taught  her  how  to  assess  the 
value  of  the  many  personalities  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  To  my  ancestor,  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  she  herself  acknowledged 
she  owed  much.  Her  portraits,  of  course,  are 
many,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  whether,  in 
writing  of  pictures  of  a  beautiful  woman,  one 
should  not  begin  with  the  more  aged  ones  and 
end  with  the  more  youthful  ones,  in  order  to 
preserve  in  one's  mind  the  perfection  of  the 
'original  article';  but  history  is  a  hard  task- 
master, and  it  is  not  for  me  to  venture  to  upset 
its  principles!  The  readers  of  The  Connoisseur 
will,  however,  be  the  umpires  as  to  my  doubts. 

It  was  written  of  her  appearance,  when  about 
forty  years  old,  thus :  'She  is  of  that  stature  which 
is  necessarily  requisite  to  perfect  elegance  of 
form  in  a  lady.  She  has  fine,  large,  blue  eyes ;  her 
eyebrows  and  hair  are  of  a  brownish  colour;  her 
mouth  is  well  proportioned,  the  chin  round,  the 
nose  rather  long ;  the  forehead  regular  and  open, 
her  hands  and  arms  round  and  white,  her  com- 
plexion not  entirely  clear,  and  her  shape  rather 
plump  than  meagre;  her  neck  and  bosom  high, 
and  she  bears  her  head  with  peculiar  grace  and 
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dignity.  She  lays  on,  as  is  univer- 
sally the  custom  with  the  fair  sex 
in  Russia,  a  pretty  strong  rouge. 
She  has  adapted  the  usual  habit 
of  the  Russian  ladies  as  the  model 
of  her  dress,  which  by  some  slight 
alterations  in  it  she  has  so  im- 
proved that  it  is  not  only  very 
becoming,  but  a  very  elegant 
mode  of  attire.  In  grand  proces- 
sions, she  wears  a  crown  of  dia- 
monds and  precious  stones.  Her 
gait  is  majestic.  In  her  looks  an 
uncommon  degree  of  authority 
and  command.  In  character 
more  of  liveliness  than  gravity. 
She  is  courteous,  gentle,  benefi- 
cent; outwardly  devout.'  Let  us 
look  at  the  pictures.  There  is 
strength  in  that  portrait  by  Van 
Loo  (p.  8),  near  to  which  I 
sit  pretty  nearly  every  day,  and 
which  is  reproduced  herewith. 


A  little  tap  from  that  tiny  foot  of  hers  had  just 
as  much  effect  as  the  heavy,  clumsy,  Prus- 
sian jackboot  kick  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It 
silenced  every  croaker  and  convinced  every 
critic.  Emphatically  was  she  an  Empress,  and 
assuredly  an  asset  to  her  great  dominions. 
Beauty  and  benevolence  brightened  her  sur- 
roundings. Cleverness  and  caution  marked  the 
mixture  of  her  characteristics.  It  must  have  been 
a  chequered  picture  that  she  looked  back  on 
as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  of  her  life  were 
closing  in.  Masterful  she  certainly  was,  but  a 
fascinating  despot,  as  many  of  the  innumerable 
admirers  drawn  within  the  web  of  her  seductive 
circle  would  readily  admit.  She  governed  grace- 
fully, and  her  people  were  as  devoted  to  her  as 
she  was  despotic  to  them.  The  Prussian  boot 
of  Frederick  the  Great  had  its  counterpart  in 
Catharine  with  her  little  velvet  shoe,  though  the 
little  foot  inside  it  could  stamp  hard  enough 
when  needed.  Serge  Goriainov,  writing  in  1 909  of 
Catharine,  says :'....  By  her  talent,  her  pleasant 
disposition  and  her  good  inclinations  towards 
England,  this  charming  princess  of  twenty-six 
succeeded  in  captivating  the  Ambassador  (Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams),  who,  notwith- 
standing his  ripe  age  and  blase  manner,  was  a 
man  of  strong  passions,  capable  of  allowing  him- 
self to  be  led  on.  She  found  in  him  a  gentleman 
with  perfect  manners,  highly  cultured,  a  diplo- 
mat, trained  to  business  and  all  kinds  of  in- 
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trigues,  an  agreeable  conversationalist,  and  an 
assiduous  courtier.  .  .  ." 

And,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  he 
could  have  been  otherwise  with  a  young  lady  of 
such  attractions. 

Born  in  1 729,  in  1 796  the  threescore  years  and 
ten  were  drawing  near,  and  the  strain  of  an 
eventful  life  was  showing  its  mark.  Catharine  had 
given  up  her  usual  walks,  but  her  nerves  seemed 
as  steel-like  as  usual,  and  though  she  had  been 
upset  with  the  manner  in  which  certain  negotia- 
tions were  then  proceeding,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  no  sound  of  the 
'beating  of  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  death'  was 
heard,  not  even  a  rustle,  but  though,  on  the 
morning  of  November  17th,  having  'spoken 
jestingly  of  death'  on  the  previous  night,  when 
her  maid  called  her,  she  said  that  'she  had  never 
slept  better  in  her  life.'*  So  the  machinery  of 
that  brilliant  brain  appeared  to  be  in  its  usual 
order.  She  had  got  up  and  breakfasted  as  usual, 
gone  on  to  her  study  to  receive  the  usual  calls  of 
ministers  and  secretaries,  but  there  was  no 
answer  to  the  knocks  for  admittance,  and  finally 
a  break  in  having  been  made,  she  was  found 
lying  unconscious  on  the  floor.  A  hurried  visit  of 
doctors  and  attendants,  a  sobbing  maid  moisten- 
ing the  Empress's  mouth  with  her  own  tears  and 
the  end  came.  At  last,  after  that  life  of  comedies, 
tragedies  and  dramas,  she  lay  'in  the  sure-en- 
winding  arms  of  cool  enfolding  death.' 

'Gentlemen,  the  Empress  Catharine  is  dead, 
and  His  Majesty,  Paul  Petrovitch,  has  deigned 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  all  the  Russias.' 

In  The  Life  of  Catharine,  Empress  of  Russia,  pub- 
lished 1799  (vol.  I,  p.  77),  we  read:  'She  was 
brought  up  in  the  simplest  manner  .  .  .  was 
called  by  her  parents,  in  the  common  diminu- 
tive of  her  name,  Fieke.  Good  humour,  intelli- 
gence and  spirit  were  even  then  the  striking 
features  of  her  character.' 

The  Berlin  Calendar  noted  her  birth  thus: 
'Illustrious  births  from  1  Jan.  to  ult.  December 
1729.  "Soph.  Aug.  Friederika,  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbit,  gen.  major  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  command,  at 
Stettin,  the  second  of  May."  .  .  .  "Her  deport- 
ment from  her  earliest  years  was  always  remark- 
ably good;  she  grew  uncommonly  handsome, 
and  was  a  great  girl  for  her  age.  Her  education 
was  conducted  by  her  mother,  alone,  strictly  and 
not  permitting  her  the  least  symptoms  of  pride, 
to  which  she  had  some  propensity.  .  .  .'"  While 

*  The  Comedy  of  Catharine  the  Great  (Frances  Gribble). 


arbitrary  sovereign  of  the  Russian  Empire,  she 
still  retained  sentiments  of  affection  for  the  place 
of  her  birth. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  she 
sent  a  former  governess  some  beautiful  furs,  and 
her  writing  master  a  sum  of  money,  and  in  the 
very  late  years  of  her  life,  sent  her  portrait  to  a 
former  playmate,  the  Countess  von  Mellin,  at 
Gartz.  References  to  Poniatowski  are  also  made 
in  the  book,  with  the  name  of  Sir  C.  Hanbury 
Williams.  ■  'The  Grand-Duchess  followed  no 
counsels  but  those  of  Bestucheff,  the  English 
Ambassador,  Williams,  and  the  gallant  Ponia- 
towski.' A  jealous  foreigner  observed,  in  allusion 
to  these  three,  that  'she  could  not  fail  of  being 
badly  conducted,  since  she  took  for  her  guides 
men  so  consummate  in  knavery,  madness  and 
folly.' 

(Notes  on  Catharine  the  Great  in  Royalty  in 
All  Ages,  by  Thiselton-Dyer.) 

'She  did  not  care  for  elaborate  cookery;  her  favourite 
dish  being  boiled  beef  with  salted  cucumber;  her  drink, 
water  with  gooseberry  syrup.  She  refused  to  dismiss  one 
very  bad  cook  because  he  had  been  in  her  service  so  long 
and  when  entertaining  on  his  menus,  would  say, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  exercise  our  patience, 
we  have  a  week's  fast  before  us."  ' 

Catharine  was  very  fond  of  the  ballet,  giving 
it  every  possible  encouragement  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  pantomimic  ballet.  Her  maids  of 
honour  were  treated  like  daughters.  Freiline 
Potocka — one  of  these — appearing  with  no 
pearls,  the  Empress  seeing  at  a  fancy  dress  ball 
this  lady  dressed  as  milkmaid,  slipped  a  beauti- 
ful necklace  into  the  pail.  'It  is  you,  Madame,' 
cried  the  astonished  milkmaid.  'No,'  replied 
Catharine,  "  it  is  the  milk  that  has  curdled!' 

Like  Frederick  the  Great,  she  was  a  great 
collector  of  snuff-boxes.  When  Joseph  II 
(Emperor  of  Germany)  visited  her  at 
Zarsko  Zelo,  he  being  very  much  opposed 
to  'show'  of  any  kind,  declined  hospitality 
at  that  palace.  Catharine  had  the  house 
of  Mr.  Bush,  the  English  gardener,  fitted  up 
as  an  inn,  with  the  sign  of  a  Catharine  wheel, 
below  which  appeared  in  German  characters, 
The  Falkenstein  Arms  (that  being  the  name  as- 
sumed by  the  Emperor),  who  never  discovered 
the  deception  till  after  leaving  Russia.  She  liked 
a  game  of  whist — ten  roubles  the  rubber;  and 
when  the  Chamberlain,  Tchertkof,  annoyed 
with  losing,  in  vexation  threw  the  cards  in  her 
face,  she  took  it  quite  good  humouredly.  Dogs 
and  animals  delighted  her,  a  white  squirrel  and 
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a  monkey  being  among  her  pets.  'You  will  ex- 
cuse me,'  she  once  wrote,  'if  this  letter  is  badly 
written,  but  I  am  hampered  at  the  moment  by  a 
certain  young  and  fair  Zemire,  who,  of  all  the 
Thomassins  is  the  one  who  will  come  closest  to 
me,  and  who  pushes  her  pretensions  to  the  point 
of  having  her  paws  on  my  paper'  (the  said 
Zemire  being  a  cat).  It  is  said  that  she  kept  her 
perruquier  for  more  than  three  years  in  an  iron 
cage  in  her  bedchamber,  to  prevent  his  telling 
people  that  she  wore  a  wig !  So  he  was  not  as  well 
treated  as  Zemire.  As  authoress,  she  wrote  fairy 
and  (curiously  enough)  moral  tales.  She  co- 
operated with  Princess  Dashkov  in  a  kind  of 
adaptation  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and 
when  asked  why  she  wrote  so  many  comedies, 
answered:  'Primo,  because  it  amuses  me; 
Secundo,  because  I  should  like  to  restore  the 
National  Theatre;  and  Tertio,  because  it  was 
time  to  put  down  the  visionaries,  who  were 
beginning  to  hold  up  their  heads.' 

It  must  have  been  a  very  crowded  life,  this  of 
an  Empress  with  many-sided  bits  of  character, 
whom  Carlyle  described  as  'one  of  the  cleverest 
of  young  ladies.' 

So  much  has  already  been  written  about 
Catharine  and  so  much  read  that  no  additional 
words  of  mine  are  necessary  and  we  may  turn  to 
her  portraiture,  in  youth,  as  Grand  Duchess, 
and  later  to  middle  and  older  age. 

The  'book'  of  her  life  was  a  very  full  one,  and 

(Various  notes  from  the  Life  of  Catharine  II,  published 
1 799-) 

Vol.  II,  p.  195.  'In  the  midst  of  the  Turkish  War, 
Catharine  purchased  in  Holland  pictures  to  the  amount 
of  60,000  Roubles,  in  France  for  15,000  Roubles,  and  in 
Italy  a  multitude  of  inimitable  curiosities.  The  ship 
carrying  the  Holland  lot  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Finland,  and  all  were  lost.  She  also  bought  the  Diderot 
Library,  paying  most  generously  to  him  for  it,  and  ap- 
pointing him  her  Librarian  for  his  life.' 

P.  318.  'She  bestowed  upon  Marshal  Romantzoff  a 
large  estate,  100,000  roubles,  a  fine  service  of  plate,  a  hat 
encircled  with  brilliant  jewelry,  valued  at  30,000 
roubles,  the  star  of  the  Order  of  St.  George,  an  epaulette  of 
diamonds,  with  a  magnificent  Field  Marshal's  "trun- 
cheon." She  made  more  or  less  similar  gifts  to  Admiral 
Greig  and  others.' 

(Her  purchase  of  the  Houghton  collection  of  pictures 
after  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  death  is  well  known,  and  some 
of  these  I  saw  in  Russia  during  the  war. — J.H.W.) 

P.  408.  'Catharine  also  celebrated,  with  pomp,  the 
several  festivals  of  her  Orders  of  Chivalry;  and  consented 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  sovereign  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  by  conferring  the  badges  of  that  Order  on  Sir  James 
Harris  (Lord  Malmesbury),  to  whom  they  had  been  sent 


beautifully  bound,  every  chapter  teeming  with 
interest,  some  dog-eared  corners  here  and  there, 
but  who  are  we  to  cast  stones  at  one  whose 
chances  in  early  life  were  so  few,  and  whose 
temptations  were  so  great? 

When  the  ink  was  fading  on  the  last  page  it 
was  because  of  a  worn-out  pen,  while  the  candle 
to  light  it  was  very  low,  though  there  was  no 
tallow  about  it,  only  the  finest  wax,  and  clarity. 
She  was  a  brave  woman,  seeking  no  sympathy; 
indeed,  it  came  to  her  in  full  cluster  without  any 
seeking,  for  she  was  generous  in  spirit,  generous 
by  nature  and  gracious  to  all.  As  we  stand  now 
by  her  bedside,  waiting  the  end,  we  are  all  of  us 
thrilled  by  that  dauntless  spirit,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  duty  well  done  for  that  Russia  she 
loved  so  well. 

The  orb  and  the  sphere  were  still  in  her  hands, 
but  they  were  heavy  and  her  poor  wrists  were 
feeble,  and  it  was  only  the  steel  of  her  courage 
which  held  them.  The  blaze  of  that  torch  which 
she  had  carried  so  long  for  Russia  was  fading 
now,  and  I  think  she  was  hoping  and  praying  for 
it  to  be  handed  on  to  some  worthy  successor.  It 
is  still  alight  as  I  write  and  flaming  high  in  the 
hands  of  those  gallant  descendants  of  a  gallant 
generation,  fighting  against  a  ruthless  and  un- 
warranted invasion  by  a  hated  foe.  So,  with 
bowed  heads  we  bid  her  farewell,  feeling  sure 
that  her  faults,  however  many,  are  forgiven,  and 
trust  she  rests  in  peace. 

by  the  British  Monarch.  After  having  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  sword  richly  set  with  diamonds,  and 
having  said  conformably  with  the  statutes  of  the  Order: 
"Au  nom  de  Dieu,  soyez  bon  et  loyal  chevalier,"  she  presented 
him  with  the  sword,  addressing  him  in  these  words:  "Pour 
voits  temoigner  combienje  suis  contente  de  vous  je  vous  present  de 
Vepee  avec  laqnelleje  vous  ai  imprime  le  caractere  de  Chevalier."  ' 

(Foundation  of  certain  'Orders  of  Chivalry'  by 
Catharine.) 

Vol.  II,  p.  416.  'Catharine  II  founded  the  two  Orders  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Vladimir.  The  former,  in  1769,  is  a 
military  Order,  and  divided  into  4  classes — badges,  black 
ribbon,  with  a  George  and  dragon.' 

The  Order  of  St.  Vladimir,  or  as  it  is  in  the  patents,  of 
the  prince  equal  to  an  apostle  Vladimir,  was  instituted  by 
Catharine  in  1782,  on  22d  September,  her  20th  Corona- 
tion day. 

The  Holstein  Order  of  St.  Anne  was  founded  by 
Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein,  in  1 735,  in  honour 
of  his  consort — the  Princess  Anna.  ...  In  1 790  it  was  worn 
by  214  Knights — Princess  Anna  being  a  Russian. 

J\f.B. — I  hold  the  Orders  of  St.  Vladimir  and  of 
St.  Anne — conferred  on  me  during  my  stay  at  Russian 
Headquarters,  1914-17.— J.H.W. 
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THE   GOLD   COLLAR  OF  SS 


By  E .   ALFRED  JONES 


No.  I. — JOANNE  OF  NAVARRE,  QUEEN  OF  K.  HENRY  IV 
WEARING  A  COLLAR  OF  SS  :  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL 


A SYMBOLICAL  golden  collar 
which  has  puzzled  many  gen- 
erations of  English  antiquaries 
is  the  SS.  Much  might  be  written  on 
the  history  of  this  collar,  the  distinc- 
tive cognizance  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster and  apparently  invented  by 
Henry  IV  (i  367-141 3)  before  his  ac- 
cession, though  its  precise  significance 
is  still  a  moot  point.  In  date  a  collar 
of  dazzling  splendour  takes  prece- 
dence, though  no  longer  in  existence. 
It  was  made  for  King  Henry  IV  in 


the  workshop  of  the  royal  goldsmith,  Christopher  Tiddes- 
ley  (Tildesley)  of  London,  and  is  described  in  a  contem- 
porary record  as  of  gold  garnished  with  nine  pearls, 
eight  rubies,  eight  sapphires  and  a  clasp  set  with  a  large 
ruby  and  four  pearls, costing  the  huge  sum  of  £358  6s.  8d. 
in  the  money  of  the  time.  The  collar  is  not  worn,  as  might 
be  supposed,  on  the  King's  effigy  on  his  tomb  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  but  his  Queen,  Joanne  of  Navarre,  is 
wearing  a  collar  on  the  same  tomb,  the  original  of  which 
probably  came  from  the  hands  of  the  same  goldsmith  as 
did  the  jewels  she  is  wearing.  An  electrotype  copy  of 
the  tomb  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  That  of 
the  Queen  is  reproduced  here  (No.  i).  Christopher  Tid- 
desley  may  have  wrought  the  collar  of  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, second  son  of  Henry  IV,  as  shown  on  his  figure 
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in  the  Chapel  of  St  .  Michael  in  the  same 
Cathedral. 

Of  the  reign  of  Henry  V  (i  387-1422) 
there  is  the  account  of  a  gold  collar  made 
for  the  King  by  another  royal  goldsmith, 
John  Palyng,  who  also  supplied  others. 
That  he  was  proud  of  it  may  be  assumed 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  represented  seated 
upon  a  throne  with  hangings  powdered 
with  SS's  in  an  illuminated  French 
manuscript  of  the  early  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, formerly  (as  is  supposed)  in  his  own 
library,  now  one  of  the  famous  treasures 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.* 
The  same  King  is  shown  wearing  a  col- 
lar side  by  side  with  his  father,  Henry 
IV,  also  wearing  one,  in  their  figures  on 
the  choir  screen  in  York  Minster.  Both 

*  An  illustration  in  colour  is  in  Strutt's  Royal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  Plate  XL,  1842.  It  is  engraved 
in  the  account  of  the  manuscript  by  Michael  Tyson, 
Fellow  of  the  College,  1770. 


No.  III. — SO-CALLED  FOUNDER'S  CUP  AT  ORIEL  COLLEGE 
OXFORD,  WITH  DESIGN  OF  LINKED  SS  :  FRENCH,  CA.  1462 


No.  IV. — SIR  THOMAS  MOKE  WEARING  THE  COLLAR  OF  SS  :  A  COPY  OF  HOL- 
BEIN'S PORTRAIT  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


collars,  displaying  certain  differences,  are  illustrated 
in  detail  in  the  late  Dean  Purey-Cust's  History  of  the 
Collar  (1910)  containing  many  illustrations.  In  the 
portrait  of  Henry  V  in  Tyler's  Memoirs  of  the  King,  he  is 
wearing  not  a  collar  of  SS  but  a  gorgeous  jewelled  one. 

The  last  of  the  early  royal  collars  to  be  mentioned 
here  is  that  of  Henry  VI,  last  of  the  Lancaster  dyn- 
asty, as  seen  in  his  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  (No.  ii)  and  in  one  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  In  the  King's  portrait  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  founded  by  him,  he  is  wearing  a 
jewelled  chain  without  SS's.  The  early  Tudors  seem 
to  have  revived  its  use  though  not  very  extensively. 

A  precious  and  unique  relic  associated  with  the  col- 
lar of  SS  is  the  priceless  'Founder's  Cup'  preserved  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford  (No.  iii).  Although  known  by 
this  proud  title  by  many  generations  of  Oriel  men, 
the  traditional  association  with  Edward  II,  founder 
of  the  College  in  1326,  cannot,  however,  be  sustained. 
As  will  be  observed  in  the  illustration,  the  cover  is 
formed  of  six  lobes  corresponding  in  outline  with 
those  on  the  lip  of  the  body.  The  chief  interest  in 
this  domestic  drinking  vessel  is  not  in  the  form,  but 
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No.  V.— SIR  JOHN  BANKES  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


in  the  chased  and  engraved  decoration  of  the 
collar  of  SS  combined  with  the  initial  E  for  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  as  explained  below.  A 
word  or  two  should  be  added  on  its  association 
with  Oriel  College.  According  to  the  Treasurer's 
account  it  was  bought  by  the  College  as  long 
ago  as  1493  for  -£4  18s.  id.,  and  in  an  inventory 
dated  December  21st,  1596,  it  is  described  as 
'the  founders  cupp  double  guilded  w'  a  cheine 
of  SS  and  E  and  six  crownes  on  the  outside  of 
the  edge  and  E  and  a  cheine  of  SS  in  the  bottom 
weigheing  twentye  two  onces  three  quarters.' 
As  stated  here,  there  are  six  linked  SS's  and  a 
Lombardic  E  chased  in  relief  inside  the  bottom. 
The  finial  of  an  orb  and  cross  is  of  more  recent 
origin,  possibly  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  At 
some  time  in  its  history  it  would  seem  to  have 
had  a  larger  foot  and  to  have  been  enriched  with 
gems,  though  these  are  not  mentioned  in  the 


above  inventory.  The  cup  is  illus- 
trated in  Skelton's  Oxonia  Antiqua 
Illustrata,  1823,  and  in  colour  in 
Shaw's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furni- 
ture, 1 83 1.  An  interesting  portrait 
in  the  Provost's  Lodge  at  Oriel 
College  was  painted  by  Stephen 
Taylor  of  William  Taylor,  the  Col- 
lege butler  in  1824,  wno  is  shown 
holding  the  cup  with  obvious  rev- 
erence as  the  'Founder's  Cup,'  as 
he  conceived  it  to  be.  The  pre- 
vious history  of  the  cup  before  its. 
acquisition  by  the  College  has- 
been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. It  is  presumed  to  have  been 
ordered  from  some  skilled  French 
goldsmith,  doubtless  in  Paris,  as. 
a  gift  for  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,, 
from  his  devoted  mother,  Queen 
Margaret,  between  1462  and  1470,. 
on  one  of  her  visits  to  France. 

Theearliestsculptured  example 
of  a  collar  of  SS  appears  to  be  that 
on  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Swinford 
(died  1 37 1 ) ,  while  one  of  the  finest 
effigies  thus  enriched  is  that  of  Sir 
John  Marmion  (1387)  in  West 
Tanfield  Church,  Yorkshire.  The 
collar  was  bestowed  by  Richard 
II  in  1393-94  upon  the  poet,  John 
Gower  (died  1402), and  the  actual 
collar  was  perhaps  copied  for  his 
tomb  in  Southwark  Cathedral. 
Turning  again  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  collar  shown  in  portraits  there  is 
the  unusual  one  held  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grimston,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Burgundy,  in  the  portrait  belonging  to  the  Soc- 
iety of  Antiquaries. 

The  first  practical  instance  of  a  judge  wear- 
ing the  collar  of  SS  is  believed  to  be  that  of 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Richard  Newton  in  his  effigy, 
1449,  in  Wyke  Church.  That  eminent  man, 
Sir  Thomas  More  (1 478-1 535),  is  seen  with  a 
massive  gold  collar  of  large  letters  in  the  copy 
of  his  portrait  by  Holbein  at  Windsor  Castle 
(No.  iv) ;  this  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
where  may  be  seen  several  legal  luminaries 
wearing  the  collar,  beginning  with  Sir  James 
Dyer  (1512-82)  and  including  those  of  the 
great  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(1552- 1 634)  and  of  Sir  John  Bankes  (1589- 
1644)  by  Gilbert  Jackson   (161 3)   (No.  v). 
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No.  VI— CHIEF  BARON  RICHARDS  WITH  SS  COLLAR  :  J.  JACKSON,  R.A. 


Illustrations  of  some  nine  of  these  may  be 
found  in  Cust's  catalogue  of  the  collection 
(1902)  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  until  1840, 
the  date  of  Chief  Justice  Tindall's  portrait  by 
Thomas  Phillips.  Presumably  the  great  Earl  of 
Mansfield  was  not  wearing  his  collar  when 
Copley  painted  his  imposing  full-length  por- 
trait in  1783,  a  strange  omission,  possibly  be- 
cause it  may  have  been  destroyed  when  his 
house  in  Bloomsbury  was  burnt  by  the  mob 
in  the  Gordon  riots  in  1780.  Here  also  may  be 
seen  Beechey's  portrait  of  John  Boydell,  art 
publisher  and  engraver,  as  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  wearing  the  SS  collar  of  gold  and 
enamel,  still  preserved  at  the  Mansion  House. 
This  precious  and  unique  collar  consists  of 
24  SS's,  1 2  roses  and  1 1  sprigs  of  rue,  and  was 
wrought  by  an  anonymous  goldsmith  in  1545. 
That  it  has  suffered  some  slight  restoration 
in  the  course  of  its  long  history  of  nearly  400 
years  is  inevitable  and  not  surprising.  A  good 
illustration  of  it  is  in  Jewitt  and  Hope's  book 
on  the  plate  and  regalia  of  the  Corporations 
of  England  and  Wales  (II,  112).  One  more  col- 
lar deserving  of  notice  is  shown  in  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wray  (1524-92),  a  bene- 


factor of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

Superficially  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
general  pattern  of  the  collars.  The  letters  SS 
in  Sir  Thomas  More's  are  bolder  and  closer 
together.  Would  that  Hans  of  Antwerp,  a  cele- 
brated goldsmith,  intimate  friend  and  collabor- 
ator of  Holbein  and  settler  in  London  as  early 
as  1 51 5  could  be  claimed  as  its  maker.  Another 
possible  maker,  also  a  friend  and  collaborator 
of  Holbein,  was  the  Dutchman,  Cornelis  Hayes 
(Heyes),  naturalized  in  1523. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  SS  collars  those 
worn  by  the  officers  of  the  College  of  Arms 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Those  now  in  existence 
are  of  silver-gilt  for  Kings  of  Arms  and  silver 
for  heralds,  and  are  hardly  earlier  than  late 
Georgian.  Several  portraits  of  heralds  wearing 
collars  dating  from  the  Seventeenth  Century 
are  preserved  at  the  College. 

Four  gold  collars  have  escaped  the  melting- 
pot.  Chief  of  these,  it  is  superfluous  to  empha- 
size, is  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
already  described.  Then  there  is  a  gap  of  some 
centuries  between  it  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
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No.  VIL— GOLD  CHAIN  OF  SS  WORN  BY  CHIEF  BARON  RICHARDS 
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Denman,  created  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  1832, 
which  is  earlier  than  his  time  and  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  another  high  legal  officer. 
It  bears  the  London  mark  for  1798-99,  with  the 
maker's  stamp,  probably  of  John  Beldon,  and 
was  bought  from  the  Denman  family  by  the 
Corporation  of  Derby  as  a  mayoral  chain.  An 
illustration  is  in  the  above  book  by  Jewitt  and 
Hope  (vol.  I,  p.  120).  The  third  collar  belonged 
to  Chief  Baron  Richard  Richards,  and  doubt- 
less was  acquired  upon  his  appointment  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Exchequer  in  18 14.  It  is  in 
the  possession  of  a  descendant,  his  great-great- 
grandson,  Major  H.  M.  Richards,  with  his 
portrait  by  John  Jackson,  R.A.,  wearing  the 
collar  (Nos.  vi  and  vii).  In  this  collar  there  are 
26  SS  links,  knots  and  thistles,  a  large  rose  and 
two  portcullises,  and  it  is  kept  in  the  original 
case.  This  eminent  Welshman  passed  through 
three  Oxford  colleges — Jesus,  Wadham  and 
Queen's,  died  in  1823,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church.  Queen's  College  cherishes  a 
number  of  silver  table  forks  ordered  by  him  in 
1788  and  made  in  1799  by  Thomas  Wallis. 
Last  of  the  surviving  gold  collars  of  SS  anterior 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  was  worn  by 
Lord  Abinger,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1834-44;  it  is  °f  18-carat  gold,  and  was 
wrought  in  1824  25  by  John  James  Edlington, 
a  London  goldsmith  and  maker  of  gold  collars 
of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  The  Abinger  collar 
more  recently  found  an  appropriate  and,  it  was 
hoped,  a  permanent,  home  in  the  Inner  Temple. 

Although  not  earlier  in  date  than  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  one  more  collar  may  be  men- 
tioned, namely,  that  of  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  Lord  Caldecote,  which  is  of 
22-carat  gold,  25^  ounces  in  weight,  and  consists 
of  27  SS's  and  a  Tudor  rose  flanked  by  port- 
cullises. It  was  formerly  worn  by  that  distin- 
guished man,  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  Stamped 
upon  it  is  the  maker's  mark  assigned  to  I.  Fol- 
igno  and  it  is  kept  in  a  case  bearing  the  name 
of  Gilliam,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
evidently  the  firm  who  supplied  the  collar. 

For  many  centuries  it  was  an  established 
>  istom  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench 
and  the  Common  Pleas,  as  well  as  the  Chief 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  to  wear  the  gold 
collar  of  SS  with  their  robes,  but  since  the 
abolition  of  the  last  two  divisions  of  the  Courts 
over  fifty  years  ago,  the  only  Judge  wearing  it 
to-day  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

A  few  appropriate  additions  to  the  list  of 


collars  displayed  on  tombs  in  churches,  are 
those  of  Ralph  Nevill,  first  Earl  of  Westmorland 
(1416)  in  Staindrop  Church,  co.  Durham. 
Three  more  examples  of  monuments  of  husband 
and  wife,  both  wearing  the  collar,  are  those  of 
Sir  Thomas  Peryent  in  Digswell  Church,  Herts 
(141 5);  Thomas  Camoys  (died  1424),  in  Trot- 
ton  Church,  Sussex;  and  the  stately  tomb  in 
Wimborne  Minster  of  John  Beaufort,  first  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  Margaret  Beauchamp  (1444). 

A  number  of  effigies  in  brass  also  bear  these 
adornments  (see  No.  viii). 

Several  more  portraits  of  notable  lawyers 
might  be  added  to  those  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  namely,  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  161 3;  Lord  Little- 
ton of  the  same  judicial  office  in  1640,  promoted 
Lord  Keeper  in  1641 ;  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (1609- 
76),  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench;  and  Sir 
George  Treby,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  1692. 

A  curious  collar  of  inferior  gilt  metal  has 
survived  in  one  found  in  191 3  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  According  to  the  Issue  Book  of 
the  Armouries  it  was  removed  on  July  22nd, 
1722,  to  be  laid  on  the  coffin  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Marlborough  during  the  stately  funeral 
procession  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

Reference  has  been  made  earlier  to  the  silver- 
gilt  collars  of  the  College  of  Arms.  Some  new 
ones  were  provided  expressly  for  the  Corona- 
tion ofjames  II.  Two  of  these  cost  £33  1  is.  iod. 
and  six  £82  8s.  gel.  The  name  of  the  goldsmith 
who  made  these  collars  is  not  recorded. 

Ireland  must  not  be  forgotten  from  this 
article.  A  collar  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Maurice  Roche,  Mayor  of  Cork  in  1 5  7 1 ,  and 
another  was  bestowed  upon  the  City  of  Dublin 
by  Charles  II. 


No  VIII  — COLLAR  FROM  THE  BRASS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  CALTHORPE 
(1420)  :  BURNHAM  THORPE,  NORFOLK      BY  W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE 
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THE  SILVER  STATE  SALT  OF  THE 
LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


THE  circular  and 
deep  body  is  en- 
riched with  three 
varieties  of  vertical  straps, 
applied  in  relief,  and  rests 
on  four  large  dolphins  on 
moulded  feet ;  the  dolphins 
are  attached  to  a  plain 
narrow  ring.  Affixed  to  the 
mouth  are  four  double- 
scrolled  brackets  with  ac- 
anthus leaves  on  the 
shoulders,  surmounted  by 
female  busts. 

It  is  engraved  with  the 
following  contemporary 
inscription,  partially  de- 
faced: 

The  Gift  of  Edwd  Gest- 
lin  Carver  to  Tho.  Car- 

bennel  esq_r  in  

  Pleasure  i  73 1 . 

A  later  inscription  is  en- 
graved as  follows: 

Thomas  Carbonnel 
gives  this  Salt  to  Willi'"  Dormer 
Esq'  the  Present  Sword  Bearer 
and  to  his  Successors  for  the  Use  of 
their  Table  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's 
1741 

The  original  weight  of  the  salt  (excluding  the 
interior  dish  of  recent  date)  is  marked  upon  it: 
76  oz. 

In  height  it  is  gf  inches  and  in  diameter  \\ 
inches. 

It  is  stamped  with  the  London  date-letter  for 
1 730-1  and  the  maker's  mark  of  Augustine 
Courtauld  (1686-1751),  entered  at  Goldsmith's 
Hall  in  1729,  then  of  Chandos  Street,  the  place 
of  his  death  in  the  same  year  as  Paul  de  Lamerie. 
This  talented  goldsmith  was  born  in  France 
of  a  Huguenot  father,  who  had  fled  to  London 
to  escape  persecution.  Here  he  was  apprenticed 
in  1 70 1  to  a  goldsmith,  also  of  Huguenot  origin, 
one  Simon  Pantin.  (See  the  privately  printed 


THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONI 
MAKER'S    MARK    OF  AUGUS' 


book,  Some  Silver  Wrought 
by  the  Courtauld  Family  of 
London  Goldsmiths  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  by  E. 
Alfred  Jones,  1940.) 

The  name  of  Thomas 
Carbonell  is  also  com- 
memorated in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  silver-gilt  mace 
of  the  Tower  Ward  in  the 
City  of  London,  which  has 
been  mounted  as  an  orna- 
ment and  is  preserved  at 
the  Mansion  House.  The 
first  inscription  dates  from 
1 67 1,  with  the  names  of 
eleven  'questmen,'  and  the 
second  is  as  follows : 

This  Mace.  \  was  Repaird.  \ 
byy"  Inquest,  of  Tower  Ward\ 
in y year  1726.  \  Mr.  Tho: 
Carbonell.  Foreman. 

William  Dormer,  the 
holder  of  the  dignified 
office  of  Sword  Bearer,  on 
all  ceremonials  of  the  City 
of  London,  was  also  the 
donor  of  one  of  the  finest 
Monteith  bowls  in  exist- 
ence, also  preserved  with  the  State  Salt  at  the 
Mansion  House  and  one  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures at  the  banquets  of  many  generations  of 
holders  of  the  great  office  of  Lord  Mayor.  It 
is  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  City  and  the 
donor's  initials,  WD,  embossed,  which  is  an 
unusual  manner  of  displaying  initials  on  plate. 
The  date  is  1699- 1700  and  the  maker  was  that 
admirable  goldsmith,  William  Lukin,  of  the 
Golden  Cup  in  Gutter  Lane,  who  met  with  mis- 
fortune and  became  bankrupt  in  1 751,  when  he 
was  living  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  sword 
bearer  was  of  the  same  family  as  one  Dormer, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1541.  Carbonell  of  London  and 
Caen  in  Normandy  was  granted  arms  in  1694 
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THE  MERCERS'   COMPANY  PLATE* 

A   REVIEW    BY   COMMANDER  G.  E.  P.  HOW.  R.N. 


THE  decision  of  the  Wardens  and  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company  that 
a  separate  book  describing  the  Com- 
pany's plate  would  be  of  interest  not  only  to 
members  of  the  Company  but  also  to  others  who 
care  about  old  silver  was  most  laudable,  and  I 
for  one  welcome  a  publication  which,  if  in  these 
difficult  war  days,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
done  full  justice  to  those  objects  of  antiquity  of 
which  the  Mercers  are  the  proud  custodians  or 


No.  II.  MARKS  ON  THE  I.IK, II 
CUP  :    I  KOM   A  I'HOTOGKAI'H 


No.  I. — THE  LEIGH  CUP  : 
HIGH  WEIGHING  65?  OZS. 


A  SILVER-GILT  GRACE  CUP,  16  IN. 
:  LI  IN  DON  MARK  EOR  THE  YEAR  1499 


*  Printed  and  produced  lor  the  Mercers'  Company  by  Blades, 
East  &  Blades,  Ltd.,  London. 


to  have  added  to  the 
general  knowledge  of 
silver  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  student  or 
antiquarian,  is  at  least 
a  pleasant  and,  to  the 
general  reader,  an  in- 
formative catalogue. 

Presumably,  cost  of 
production  would  have  made  the  publication  of 
a  more  important  book,  far  more  fully  illustrated 
and  with  far  greater  descriptive  text,  prohibitive; 
but  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  had  the 
Mercers  seen  their  way  financially  to  back,  and  to 
publish  at  reasonable  cost,  a  complete  catalogue 
of  their  magnificent  plate  compiled  by  some  such 
authority  as  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones,  whose  cata- 
logues of  silver  in  both  public  and  private  collec- 
tions over  a  period  of  many  years  have  gone  from 
triumph  to  triumph  of  accurate  description 
coupled  with  superb  illustration,  and  whose 
recent  publications  even  incorporate  good 
photographic  reproductions  of  hall  marks,  alas 
omitted  from  some  of  his  earlier  works.  Even  if, 
on  economic  or  other  grounds,  the  services  of  Mr. 
Jones  could  not  be  obtained,  I  think  no  little 
improvement  in  production  and  layout  would 
have  been  obtained  had  the  book  under  review 
been  modelled  on  some  of  the  more  recent  of  Mr. 
Jones'  catalogues,  and  details  such  as  the  placing 
of  descriptions  on  the  reverse  of  the  page  oppo- 
site the  illustration  might  have  been  avoided. 

Photographs  of  marks  have  in  many  cases 
been  incorporated,  a  matter  for  which  the  pro- 
ducers may  be  most  sincerely  congratulated; 
long  experience  has  taught  me  fully  to  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  really  good  illustra- 
tions of  marks,  and  if  some  perhaps  are  rather 
black-and-white,  they  have  at  least  not  been 
touched  up. 

My  chief  criticism  of  the  book  is  one  of  omis- 
sion, and  a  feeling,  which  I  cannot  repress,  that 
a  wonderful  opportunity  has  been  lost  to  de- 
scribe with  greater  accuracy  than  hitherto  the 
much-discussed  Leigh  Cup  which,  although  de- 
scribed by  Cripps  in  Old  English  Plate,  by  Jackson 
in  his  History  of  English  Plate,  by  W.  W.  Watts  in 
Old  English  Silver,  and  elsewhere,  still  awaits  the 
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pen  of  an  accurate  and  erudite  scholar  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  really  fine  photographic 
illustrations  of  its  details. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  fifteenth-  or  even 
early  sixteenth-century  silver  plate  available  for 
the  study  of  medieval  craftsmanship  and  design, 
accurate  description  of  existing  examples  is  of 
first-rate  importance;  serious  misconceptions 
may  arise  and  bad  errors  may  be  perpetuated  by 
the  publication  of  a  book  of  this  sort,  especially 
under  the  patronage  of  a  City  Company,  in 
which  an  object  of  such  great  importance  as  the 
Leigh  Cup,  bearing  the  London  date  letter  for 
1499,  is  stated  to  be  the  earliest  hall-marked  ex- 
ample of  an  English  cup  and  cover,  without  any 
suggestion  whatsoever  being  made  in  the  text 
that  the  cup,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  entirely 
of  fifteenth-century  origin.  A  reader  would 
naturally  assume  that  the  decoration,  including 
the  maidenheads  and  flagon  feet,  etc.,  was  con- 
temporary with  the  fashioning  of  the  cup  itself. 

Cripps  illustrates  the  Leigh  Cup  opposite  p. 
339  of  Old  English  Plate,  8th  edition,  with  a 
masterly  line  drawing,  and  states:  'It  is  of  the  year 
1499,  and  notwithstanding  some  small  altera- 
tions and  repair,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  gold- 
smiths' work,'  before  going  on  more  fully  to  de- 
scribe the  cup  and  its  ornamentation  in  detail. 
W.  W.  Watts,  in  Old  English  Silver,  1924,  at  the 
end  of  his  description,  says :  'This  cup  and  cover, 
16  ins.  high,  is,  in  spite  of  some  restoration,  a 
worthy  possession  of  the  premier  company  of  the 
City  of  London.'  Sir  Charles  Jackson,  in  his 
Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate,  vol.  I,  pp.  144-5 
(illustration  opposite  p.  146),  in  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive description,  states:  'The  form  of  this 
cup,  apart  from  its  cover  and  ornamentation,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  much  more  plainly 
wrought  Anathema  Cup  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  of  the  year  1481.  .  .  . 

'.  .  .  On  the  band  surrounding  the  cover  is  the 


No  III.— (L.)  LONDON  HALL  MARKS  FOR  1494  ON  SPOON  :  (R.)  MARKS 
ON  APOSTLE  SPOON,  LONDON  1499  :  COMPARE  MAKERS'  MARKS 
AND  LEOPARDS'  HEADS  WITH  THOSE  ON  THE  LEIGH  CUP  :  P.  20 


No.  IV. — THE  ANATHEMA  CUP  :  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE 
LONDON  HALL  MARK  1481  :  COMP.  WITH  FORM  OF  LEIGH  CUP 

beginning  and  on  the  band  round  the  bowl  the 
ending  of  the  following  rhyming  couplet: 

'TO  ELECT  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MERCERIE, 
HITHER  AM  I  SENT  AND  BY  SIR  THOMAS  LEIGH 
FOR  THE  SAME  ENTENT 

in  letters  of  silver  on  a  ground  of  blue  enamel, 
the  spaces  between  the  words  being  occupied  by 
flacons  and  maidens'  heads  alternately.  The  ap- 
plied intersecting  mouldings,  the  flacons  and 
busts,  the  shields  of  arms,  and  the  character  of 
the  lettering,  are  suggestive  of  having  been 
added  at  a  subsequent  date,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence of  slight  restoration,  but  in  other  respects 
the  cup  is  a  beautiful  example  of  goldsmith's 
work  of  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.' 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  Sir  Charles 
Jackson  at  any  rate  realized  perfectly  well  that 
though  the  cup  itself  was  of  fifteenth-century 
origin,  the  bulk  of  the  decoration  must  have 
been  added  at  a  very  much  later  date :  in  view  of 
the  wording  of  the  Will  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh, 
who  died  November  17th,  1 57 1 ,  quoted  in  the 
text  of  the  book  under  review,*  it  would  appear 

*  'I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  loveing  brethen,  the  Company  of 
the  Mercers,  one  faire  cupp,  and  standing  cupp  of  silver,  all 
guilt,  garnished  with  maidenheads,  roses  and  flaggins,  with  a 
cover  of  the  like  work  enameled  blew,  as  the  boddy  of  the  cupp 
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No.  V.— TWO  OF  THE  THREE  BANCKES  BEAKERS  :  SILVER-GILT  :  COMBINED  WEIGHT  741  <  )ZS 


probable  that  this  decoration,  including  the 
finial,  the  maidenheads  (badge  of  the  Mercers' 
Company),  the  roses  and  flagons,  and  even  the 
inscription  itself,  were  placed  on  the  cup  before 
his  death  by  Sir  Thomas  Leigh. 

The  fact  of  these  additions  does  not  detract 
either  from  the  merit  or  the  interest  of  the  cup, 
but  the  suggestion  that  they  are  contemporary 
with  the  date-letter,  implied  by  omission  to  state 
the  facts,  does  not  further  the  knowledge  of 
medieval  design  and  craftsmanship.  I  person- 
ally have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  handle 
this  cup :  I  do  not  know  what  restorations  have 
been  effected ;  I  do  not  even  know  whether  the 
cover  is  marked,  and  am  consequently  not  in  a 
position  to  write  with  authority  on  the  subject, 
but  the  illustrations  of  this  cup  and  the  Anathema 
Cup  side  by  side  will  give  readers  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  study  for  themselves  the  points  to  which 
I  refer,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  at  some  later  date  the  Mercers  will  see  their 
way  to  publishing  a  full  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  this  quite  wonderful  relic  of  medieval 
and  Tudor  England  (Nos.  i  and  iv). 

There  is  also  disagreement  between  Jackson 
and  the  author  of  the  text  of  the  book  under  re- 

is,  with  posies  therein  graven,  and  a  maiden  in  the  knopp  with 
a  unicorne  fawning  on  her  lap;  and  the  same  cupp,  I  give  them, 
to  use  it  the  chooseing  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Company  if  they 
shall  thinke  it  soe  good.' 


view  as  to  the  placing  of  com- 
mas in  the  inscription  of  the 
couplet  round  the  cup,  and  as 
to  the  inscription  on  the  side  of 
the  unicorn  on  the  cover;  the 
author  of  the  text  stating :  'The 
word  "Desyr"  being  engraved 
on  the  animal's  side,'  whereas 
Sir  Charles  Jackson  states :  'The 
unicorn's  side  is  engraved  with 
the  words  I Desyer  Rest.'  In  view 
of  the  position  of  the  unicorn, 
with  its  head  on  the  Virgin's  lap, 
and  the  mythological  attri- 
butes of  the  animal  in  question, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  correct  rendering;  the 
drawing  by  Cripps  would  ap- 
pear to  favour  Sir  Charles 
Jackson's  description. 

A  very  good  example  of  the 
immense  value  ofphotograpl  1  ic 
illustration  of  hall  marks  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  Leigh  ■ 
Cup  (No.  ii)  as,  from  the  fortu-  j 
nate  inclusion  of  the  photograph  of  the  marks  all 
can  form  their  own  opinion  as  towhatthemakn  \ 
mark  represents — I  hate  inaccuracy,  especially  in 
the  reproduction  of  hall  marks,  and  I  submit  that 

the  design  drawn  in  the  text  as  the  maker's 

mark,  presumably  from  Cripps'  Old  English  Plate,  ; 
is  simply  fantastic  and,  were  it  not  for  the  photo- 
graph of  the  mark,  might  well  lead  to  the  per-  < 
petuation  of  a  serious  error  originating  from  a 
sketch  made  by  an  inaccurate  and  imaginative  . 
draftsman  in  the  last  century. 

Sir  Charles  Jackson,  on  pp.  82  and  92  of 
English  Goldsmiths  and  Their  Marks,  illustrates 
the  maker's  mark  on  the  Leigh  Cup  with  not  J 
wholly  inaccurate  drawings,  but  assumes,  I  con-  - 
sider  optimistically,  that  the  mark  is  intended  to  , 

represent  S  W  m  m<  >n<  »gram.       A<  tually,  I  am  ' 

of  the  opinion  that  this  mark  is  a  variation  of 
the  maker's  mark  on  a  spoon  of  1494  illustrated 
by  Jackson  as  a  IV,  but  which,  from  a  good 
photograph  in  my  possession,  may  very  easily  be 
the  device  on  the  Leigh  Cup,  whatever  that  is 
intended  to  represent.  Compare  Nos.  ii  &  hi  (l.). 

I  have  long  been  anxious  to  obtain  a  photo- 
graphic illustration  of  the  marks  on  this  cup,  not 
only  to  check  up  on  the  variation  between  the 
drawings  of  Jackson  and  Cripps,  both  of  which  I 
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suspected  of  being  inaccurate,  but  also  to  check  up  on  Sir 
Charles  Jackson's  drawing  of  the  date  letter  and  the  leopard's 
head  for  that  year,  one  other  example  only  being  known  to 
me,  on  an  Apostle  spoon,  an  illustration  of  which,  for  com- 
parative purposes,  I  append  also  (No.  iii  (r.))  :  I  am  most 
glad  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  my  illustration  from  this 
volume.  Compare  with  marks  in  text  preceding. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  detailed  analysis  of  the  entire 
book,  but  I  would  point  out  that  in  describing  the  magnifi- 
cent Bank  of  England  loving  cups,  London,  1694  (No.  vii), 
the  author  says :  'They  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  mat- 
ting or  frosting,  a  style  introduced  from  the  Continent  about 
this  time.'  Actually,  the  same  matting  is  found  on  the  Hurt 
Cup  of  1650,  which  he  illustrates  on  p.  27,  and  similar  de- 
coration can  be  traced  back  on  English  plate  at  any  rate  to 
the  Fifteenth  Century :  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth 
had  he  said :  'A  style  which,  though  it  continued  on  the  Con- 
tinent throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century,  is  comparatively 
seldom  found  on  English  plate  after  the  date  of  this  cup.' 

The  spoons,  many  of  which  would  appear  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  connoisseur,  are  scarcely  touched  on :  in  some 
cases,  such  as  the  Gresham  spoons,  the  author  does  not  even 
state  to  what  type  of  spoon  he  refers,  though  presumably, 
from  Jackson,  English  Goldsmiths  and  Their  Marks,  p.  444, 
where  the  marks  on  the  pair  are  illustrated,  they  are  puri- 
tans. In  view  of  the  controversy  with  regard  to  these  partic- 
ular marks,  which  I  think  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
cannot  possibly  be  those  of  Timothy  Skottowe  (see  Ellis  Cata- 
logue, p.  62,  para.  3),  and  are  most  unlikely  to  be  Lincoln  as 
stated  by  Jackson  though  not  by  other  authorities,  further 
description  and  an  illustration  might  have  proved  of  great 
value  to  the  research  worker,  and  details  of  the  third  spoon 
'  would  be  most  interesting,  as  the  statement  that  it  bears  a 
mark  similar  to  one  on  a  standing  salt  of  1570,  associated 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  similar  to  the  other  two  spoons, 


would  lead  one  to  assume  that 
an  error  must  have  crept  in 
somewhere,  as  Elizabethan 
spoons  of  puritan  type  do  not 
exist.  Much  fuller  details  of  the 
Whittington  so-called  'Dya- 
mond  poynt'  spoons  would 
have  been  welcome  as,  though 
the  finials  of  these  spoons  bear 
a  resemblance  to  certain  very 
rare  late  fifteenth-century  hex- 
agonal knop  spoons,  they  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  finial 
usually  referred  to  as  a  'Dia- 
mond Point,'  and  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  unique  form  of 
Elizabethan  spoon. 

In  view  of  the  tragic  disposal 
of  almost  all  the  Company's 
early  plate  they  are  indeed  fortunate 
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in  being  custodians  of  the  very  fine  plate  presented  from  time  to  time 
to  Trinity  Hospital,  Greenwich,  for  which  institution  the  Mercers' 
Company  are  the  Trustees. 

The  Loving  Cup,  though  of  a  type  recorded  from  Tudor  days 
(Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  have  an  example  bearing  the 
London  hall  marks  1533-34)  and  more  generally  referred  to  as 
College  Cups  owing  to  the  presence  of  considerable  numbers  mostly 
dating  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  the  Oxford  Colleges,  is  very 
much  larger  than  any  other  example  of  which  I  have  note,  and  must 
be  a  truly  magnificent  specimen;  but  here  again,  both  in  the  case 
of  this  Loving  Cup  and  the  Salts,  I  query  the  accuracy  of  the  letter- 
press where  the  arms  are  stated  to  be  those  of  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton. I  am  no  authority  on  heraldry,  but  submit  that  the  arms  bear 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  Northampton  and  would  appear  to  me 
to  be  those  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  himself,  the  donor,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Norfolk  on  June  6th,  1644. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  after  whom  this  cup  has  in  the  past 
been  known  as  the  Arundel  Loving  Cup  (though  nothing  is  stated 
in  the  text  to  this  effect),  was  born  on  July  7th,  1595,  succeeding  his  father,  who  was  attainted 
in  1590  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  October  5th,  1595.  Thomas  had  only  the  title  of  Lord 
Maltravers,  by  courtesy  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign;  but  was  restored,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  the  first  year  of  James  I  (1603),  to  all  such  titles  of  honour  and  precedence  as  Phillip,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  lost  by  his  attainder,  as  also  to  the  honour,  state  and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  to  such 
dignities  of  Baronies  as  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lost  by  his  attainder.  Though  he  was  restored 
by  the  said  Act  to  all  the  honours  dependent  on  the  title  of  Earl  of  Arundel,  yet  he  was  not  to  all 
possessions;  the  baronial  lands  of  Clun  and  Oswaldestrie,  in  Shropshire,  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  Fitz-Alans,  Earls  of  Arundel,  having  been  given  to  his  great-uncle,  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  by  him  transferred  to  his  nephew,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  his  posterity;  which  would  lead 
one  to  think  that  not  only  are  the  authors  of  the  text  in  error  with  regard  to  the  arms,  but  that  they 
are  further  in  error  in  stating  that  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  was  heir  to  the 
Earl  of  Northampton. 

It  seems  a  great  pity  to  me  that  of  all 
the  fine  Georgian,  Victorian  and  modern 
plate  described  in  the  text,  so  few  pieces 
have  been  chosen  for  illustration.  A  mag- 
nificent reproduction  of  an  ancient  Chi- 
nese vessel  and  two  very  beautiful  rose- 
water  dishes,  all  made  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  Hicklenton  &  Phillips,  whose  mod- 
ern work  is  so  justly  famous,  are  shown,  but 
surely  Lord  Hill's  Snuff  Box  and  the  Associ- 
ated Companies  Cup  at  least  might  have  been 
incorporated,  and,  if  space  permitted,  still 
Fi :  rther  examples  of  modern  craftsmanship 
might  have  been  shown  as  well. 

My  only  other  comment  is  that  I  think 
a  few  more  details  about  the  Company 
itself,  its  history  and  that  of  the  Hospital 
of  Aeon,  about  which  reference  is  so  fre- 
quently made,  would  have  been  welcome 
to  those  not  in  possession  of  Sir  John  Wat- 
ney's  book,  The  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aeon,  referred  to  in  the  Foreword. 
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WILLIAM  ETTY  AND  THE  NUDE 

LIVING  BEAUTY  IN  CLASSIC  FORM 

By   F .   GORDON  ROE 


BIOGRAPHERS  careless  of  their 
subject's  origins  miss  much  besides 
a  good-sized  slice  of  fact.  Heredity 
is  frequently  interesting,  often  entertain- 
ing, and  invariably  of  positive  importance. 
That  it  sometimes  seems  of  negligible 
value  is  due  to  our  ignorance  of  vital  data. 
To  say  that  the  'man  and  his  work'  alone 
concern  us  is  merely  to  stress  environment 
at  heredity's  expense.  Conveniently  it 
narrows  the  inquiry. 

Such  easy  purism  was  not  in  vogue  in 
1855  when  Alexander  Gilchrist  issued 
what  still  remains  the  standard  life  of 
Etty.  Remains,  at  least,  till  William 
Gaunt's  biography  of  the  artist,  now  in 
preparation,  gives  us  a  fresh  view  of  that 
admirable  master.  Whether  Mr.  Gaunt 
will  succeed,  where  Gilchrist  failed,  in 
clearing  up  the  problem  of  Etty's  ancestry 
is  unknown  to  me.  As  matters  rest,  we  can 
only  guess  that  Etty  may  have  been  of  kin 
to  a  little  dynasty  of  artists. 

Readers  of  old  Ralph  Thoresby's  Diary 
— a  useful  work,  though  clogged  with  dull 
repentances — may  recall  a  night  when 
that  antiquary  nearly  forgot  his  inconven- 
ient sense  of  sin.  Under  June  5th,  1702, 
he  wrote:  'Evening  sat  up  too  late  with 
a  parcel  of  artists  I  had  got  on  my  hands, 
Mr.  Gyles,  the  famousest  painter  of  glass 
perhaps  in  the  world,  and  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Smith,  the  bell-founder  (from  whom  I  re- 
ceived the  ringing,  or  gingling  spur,  and  that 
most  remarkable  with  a  neck  six  inches  and  a 
half  long;)  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  statuary,  and 
Mr.  Etty,  the  painter,  with  whose  father,  Mr. 
Etty,  sen.,  the  architect,  the  most  celebrated 
Grinlin  Gibbons  wrought  at  York,  but  whether 
apprenticed  with  him  or  not  I  remember  not 
well.  Sate  up  full  late  with  them.' 

Nobody  would  have  been  readier  than  Gil- 
christ to  reconcile  this  architect,  John  Etty,  and 
his  painter  son,  with  the  known  ancestry  of  our 
Academician.  Connexion  of  some  sort  between 
them  there  may  have  been;   but  candour 
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obliged  Gilchrist  to  regard  it  as  unproven.  'A' 
Stewarts  are  nae  sib  to  the  King';  and,  in  Gil- 
christ's day,  two  families  named  Etty  lived  in 
York,  'neither  of  any  discoverable  affinity'  to  the 
illustrious  William  Etty.  So  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  our  Etty's  family  tree  is  rooted  in  his 
grandfather,  another  John  Etty,  no  architect  or 
painter,  but  a  wheelwright  at  Holme.  It  was 
Matthew,  this  John's  younger  son,  who  married 
Esther  Calverley  and  begat  our  artist.  Of  Esther, 
with  her  Madonna-like  face,  it  is  known  that  she 
possessed  a  trace  of  gentle  connexions,  though 
whether  her  name-stock  had  any  relationshii 
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with  'Old  Calverley,'  that  jealous  maniac  re- 
nowned in  ghost-lore,  is  unspecified.  William 
Etty  himself  was  proud  to  recall  that  his  father 
was  a  miller,  like  Rembrandt's  and  Constable's. 

But  if  Etty's  father  was  a  Yorkshire  miller 
and  gingerbread  baker,  his  uncle,  Walter  Etty, 
was  more  than  a  London  merchant.  He  was,  says 
William,  'a  beautiful  Draftsman  in  pen  and  ink, 
who,  if  he  had  studied  Engraving,  would  have 
been  in  the  first  rank.'  This  alone  might  suggest 
a  certain  predisposition  to  art  in  the  Etty 
family;  and  it  certainly  helps  us  to  realize  the 
close  sympathy  between  Walter  Etty  and  his 
nephew.  To  note  promise  is  one  thing;  to  aid  it 
along  the  thorny  path,  without  being  insuffer- 
able, is  quite  another.  Walter  Etty  had  a  touch 
of  the  artist  in  him.  He  backed  nephew  William 


financially;  but  he  must  have 
understood  that  artists  do  not 
live  by  bread  alone.  In  the 
particular  hell  assigned  to  art 
patrons,  many  an  opulent 
shade  must  have  seen,  with 
rueful  surprise,  how  poorly  his 
millions  contrast  with  the 
brimming  appreciativeness  of  a 
John  Linnell  or  a  Walter  Etty. 

To  follow  the  life  of  Etty 
through  its  every  vicissitude 
is  a  matter  for  Mr.  Gaunt's 
pen.  We  may  curtly  remind 
ourselves  that  the  R.A. -to-be 
was  born  at  York  on  March 
ioth,  1787;  apprenticed  there 
as  a  compositor;  brought  to 
London  in  1806  by  his  uncle 
Walter,  who  found  the  one 
hundred  guineas  premium 
which  secured  the  youngster's 
entry  to  Lawrence's  studio  in 
1808.  We  may  recall  how, 
undeterred  by  repeated  rejec- 
tions, William  Etty  was  at 
length  'hung'  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  181 1,  thereafter 
never  missing  a  year  at  that 
body's  exhibitions.  How  he 
died  at  his  native  York  on 
November  nth,  1849,  for  all 
his  vision  of  womanhood  a 
bachelor,  rejoicing  always  in 
the  ecstasy  of  colour;  an  ecstasy 
experienced  ever  since  that 
long-past  day,  when  his  mother 
first  allowed  him  to  use  paints.  What  principally 
concerns  us  here  is  Etty's  art  as  a  painter  of  the 
nude,  for  his  other  essays,  if  not  without  interest, 
form  a  minor  part  of  his  oeuvre. 

Now,  for  most  of  us,  art  is  a  purity,  not  to  be 
sullied  by  a  lush  relish  of  carnalities.  But,  as  a 
gifted  author  has  asked  (in  effect) :  'Why  not?' 
If  the  artist  has  the  whole  world  to  choose  from, 
why  rule  out  one  of  life's  most  urgent  apprecia- 
tions? Such  a  remark  is  far  from  condoning 
licentiousness.  It  merely  implies  that  an  artist 
may  properly  express  the  warm  attraction  of 
life,  in  the  sense  that  the  undraped  figure  pre- 
sents other  artistic  possibilities  than  that  of  a 
motif  m  a  composition.  A  great  many  nudes  have 
been  etherealized.  Maybe,  they  are  graceful 
enough;  but  they  might  almost  as  well  have 
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been  clothed.  The  problem  here  is  to  realize  the 
nude  as  completely  and  convincingly  as  possible 
without  giving  cause  of  offence.  That  is,  justifi- 
able offence,  for  in  Etty's  own  day,  his  work 
was  grievously  misunderstood. 

Living  as  he  did  in  an  age  when  'the  nude' 
might  exhibit  most  of  the  graces,  but  was  fre- 
quently soapy  and,  almost  always,  sexually  in- 
credible, Etty's  paintings  created  a  stir.  They 
were  life.  That  is  to  say,  they  convinced.  You 
could  tell  at  a  glance  that  he  thought  nothing- 
wrong  in  painting  a  woman  as  a  woman  would 
(or  should)  look  when  divested  of  the  trappings 
of  the  day.  That  he  did  not  copy  Nature,  but 
selected,  composed,  was  a  truth  unseen  by  his 
critics.  He  did  not  select  or  compose  as  they 
thought  he  should.  Here  were  no  impossible, 
lady-like  sylphs  from  the  albums,  but  women, 
and,  quite  often,  women  of  handsome  propor- 


tions. Many  a  heavily  bcwhiskercd  gentleman, 
secure  in  the  stuffy  privacy  of  a  stupendous 
double-bed,  found  Mr.  Etty  distasteful.  Such 
things  were  'not  done';  but  Mr.  Etty  kept  on 
doing  them.  He  was  stubborn  in  some  respects, 
was  Mr.  Etty.  As  when  he  was  warned  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  Royal 
Academician  to  continue  as  a  student  in  the  life 
school.  To  which  he  replied  that  he  would 
rather  relinquish  the  honour  of  membership  of 
the  Royal  Academy  than  abandon  his  studies. 
Nobody  found  an  answer  to  that. 

The  truth  is  that  Etty  was  never  'indelicate,' 
though  even  to-day  there  are  folk  who  think 
otherwise.  He  saw  clearly,  completely,  and  was 
unafraid  to  say  what  he  saw  and  honestly  ad- 
mired. 'There  is  nothing  indecent  in  my  pic- 
tures,' said  he,  'only  in  the  vile  notions  people 
may  bring  with  them,  for  which  they  are  to  be 
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pitied.'  Again:  'People  may  think  me  lascivious, 
but  I  have  never  painted  with  a  lascivious 
motive.  If  I  had,  I  might  have  made  great 
wealth.'  No  warranty  whatever  exists  for  us  to 
doubt  the  complete  sincerity  of  his  remarks.  To 
quote  Gilchrist:  'Admiration  of  Woman's  form 
amounted  in  Etty  to  a  devotion.  Belief  in  the 
purity  of  the  nude  when  rendered  in  purity  of 
heart,  as  in  his  own  case,  with  single-minded 
though  impassioned  worship  of  its  beauties;  was 
a  religion  with  him:  a  religion  innocent  and 
true.'  It  was  'the  very  purity  of  his  life,  a  life 
singularly  pure  and  uniformly  continent,  .  .  . 
which  enabled  him  to  paint  with  a  more  fervid 
gusto  of  those  beauties,  than  men  of  less  intrinsic 
purity  of  character  dare.'  Or,  to  quote  a  sourer 
opinion  *  on  Etty's  relation  to  his  age:  'Celi- 
bates were  few,  and  there  is  no  need  to  invoke 
psycho-analysis  to  explain  why  Gibson  and 
Etty,  the  two  artists  who  were  most  devoted  to 

*  A.  P.  Oppe,  in  Early  Victorian  England,  1830-1865  (1934). 
vol.  II,  p.  127. 


the  nude,  were  among  their  number.  Had  they 
been  married  men  their  wives  would  never  have 
allowed  them  to  do  anything  at  once  so  unre- 
munerative  and  so  improper.'  Which  is  as 
may  be. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  popular  tradition  of  the 
art  world:  a  tradition  that  Etty  was  always 
falling  in  love  with  his  models,  who  failed  to  re- 
spond. But  this  is  met  by  Gilchrist  with  the 
shrewd  remark  that  'the  enthusiastic  Painter 
always  fell  in  love  (in  a  sense) ,  with  what  he  was 
painting.'  So  the  landscape  painter  falls  in  love 
with  the  glories  of  Nature,  with  the  play  of  light 
upon  leaves  and  the  shadows  of  passing  clouds. 
So  Etty  himself  fell  in  love  with  the  drama — and 
more  than  the  drama — of  ritual  religion. 

It  is  not  as  though  Etty  were  always  an  im- 
peccable draughtsman;  and  exception  has  been 
taken  to  the  homely  faces  of  many,  though  cer- 
tainly not  all,  of  his  splendid  nudes.  A  casual 
trick  of  failing  to  keep  to  one  viewpoint  is  said  to 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  first;  while  the 
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second  is  probably  an  outcome  of  so  frequently 
working  from  models  in  the  life  class.  Or  partly 
so.  In  my  view,  however,  another  explanation 
can  be  sought.  Broadly  speaking,  Etty  was  inter- 
ested in  the  figure.  One  might  almost  add  that 
from  the  neck  to  the  knees  was  his  province. 
The  rest  was  to  him  less  important.  (Perhaps  his 
mother's  calm  and  lovely  countenance  had 
struck  him  with  a  holy  blindness  to  the  lure  of 
faces.)  He  gloried  in  the  painting  of  flesh, 
which  he  rendered  with  outstanding  mastery. 
That  Etty  was  one  of  the  greatest  flesh-painters 
is  obvious.  To  decide  his  relation  to  such  other 
great  flesh-painters  as  Velazquez,  Rubens  or 


Titian  is  of  purely  academic 
importance.  'Flame  is  flame,' 
wrote  Heine,  'and  its  weight 
cannot  be  determined  in 
pounds  or  ounces.'  These  mas- 
ters are  flame. 

We  know  how  Venice,  'the 
Cradle,  the  birthplace  of  Col- 
our,' was  'the  hope  and  idol'  of 
Etty's  professional  life;  how 
'the  names  of  Titian,  Tintoret, 
Paolo  Veronese,  and  Giorgione 
always  "struck  a  chord  that 
vibrated  home"  '  in  his  mind. 
In  love  from  his  childhood  with 
colour,  Etty  learned  much  from 
Venice;  but  what  he  absorbed 
was  distilled  and  transformed 
in  the  crucible  of  his  genius. 
His  was  no  'blotting-paper' 
mind.  You  may  say  that  this  or 
that  picture  of  his  shows  Vene- 
tian influence,  but  you  can 
never  mistake  it  for  anything 
else  than  an  'Etty.'  His  firm, 
free,  masterly  handling,  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  struc- 
ture, modelling  and  form,  his 
sense  of  composition,  the  allur- 
ing truth  of  his  colour,  and  the 
vital  freshness  of  his  vision  and 
paint,  autograph  his  pictures 
all  over. 

Especially  his  smaller  pic- 
tures. For  all  that  they  have, 
his  larger-scale  works  are  sel- 
dom as  completely  successful 
as  these.  They  lack  something 
of 'onceness.'  'My  aim  in  all  my 
great  pictures,'  he  said,  'has 
been  to  paint  some  great  moral  on  the  heart/ 
Such  excellent  principles  are  apt  to  trammel 
expression.  In  his  smaller  work,  Etty  could  for- 
get the  more  high-flown  moralities.  He  stood 
face-to-face  with  his  art  in  unhindered  delight. 

That  is  one  reason  why  he  enjoyed  working 
for  the  dealers.  They  readily  bought  up  his 
smaller  works.  Some  of  these  were  specially 
painted,  some  were  life-studies  with  a  back- 
ground dashed  in  to  cover  the  panel,  canvas  or 
millboard.  Seldom  have  artists  shown  so  much 
skill  in  making  a  life-study  'saleable.'*  To  us, 

*  But  let  us  note  the  Redgraves'  remark  in  their  Century  of 
Painters:  'Some  dozens'  of  Ettv's  Academy  life  studies  were.. 
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cither  sort  is  acceptable,  and,  whether  'finished' 
or  not,  few  indeed  are  the  'Ettys'  that  we  would 
refuse  from  his  vast  output.  Lumping  in  finished 
paintings  with  studies,  copies  and  what-not, 
Gilchrist  inferred  that  not  many  under  2,000 
works  must  be  given  to  Etty's  hand.  That  esti- 
mate can  never  be  checked,  and  we  can  be  sure 
that  no  absolute  catalogue  raisonne  of  Etty's 
achievement  will  ever  be  realized. 

'Charleston,  America,  gave  me  the  first 
Diploma;  Venice  the  second,'  said  Etty.  Britain 
came  in  third,  when  in  1 824  and  1 828  it  elevated 
him  to  associateship  and  full  membership  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Already  his  influence  was 
spreading.  Figure-painters  of  other  nationali- 
ties stared  at  his  work  goggle-eyed.  He  was 
called  the  'English  Tintoret' — well  meant,  but  a 
poor  enough  compliment.  He  was  not  Tinto- 
retto, he  was  Etty.  If  he  loved  Venice,  he  was  a 
son  of  England  and  loved  her  no  less. 

As  he  himself  said,  when  back- 
ing the  movement  to  purchase 
Constable's  Cornfield  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery:  Tt  might  give  our 
rulers  a  hint;  that  if  they  really 
wish  to  patronize  and  foster  Fine 
Art,  they  must  not  forget,  en- 
tirely, the  flowers  that  spring  up 
on  our  own  earth.'  There  was  then 
no  idea  in  his  mind  that  he,  Wil- 
liam Etty,  would  yet  be  proudly 
regarded  as  one  of  those  flowers. 

A  relative  of  mine,  the  late  R. 
A.  Withall  (181 8-1 906),  a  survey- 
or and  amateur  miniaturist,  told 
my  father  of  how  he  had  seen  a 
man  collecting  rates.  The  man 
wore  a  high  hat  and  carried  a 
rates -book.  A  bottle  of  ink  was 
attached  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat, 
after  an  old  fashion  before  foun- 
tain-pens were  invented. 

That  man  was  William  Etty, 
one  of  the  world's  supreme  pain- 
ters of  womanhood. 

The  value  of  that  anecdote — I 
have  not  tried  to  verify  it — lies  in 
the  contrast.  Those  who  imagined 
Etty  as  an  aesthetic  Grand  Turk 
in  the  voluptuous  midst  of  a  be- 
pictured  harem,  made  no  allow- 


after  his  death,  'fitted  with  backgrounds  and 
dressed  up  pictorially  for  the  market,  certainly 
not,  however,  by  the  hand  of  the  master.' 


ance  for  the  man  with  the  top-hat  and  rates- 
book — if  rates-book  it  was.  They  might  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  that  Etty  was  forty-five 
before  he  knew  what  it  felt  like  to  have  £500 
a  year.  Too  often  a  genius  must  die  before  we 
forgive  him  his  lack  of  material  prosperity. 

Etty,  dead,  has  shed  everything  but  his 
greatness.  And  a  mark  of  that  greatness  lies  in 
the  fact  that  esteem  of  his  art  is  confined  to  no 
one  school  of  thought.  He  is  not  a  'difficult' 
master.  Connoisseurs,  of  almost  every  shade  of 
opinion,  unite  in  honouring  Etty,  whether  (like 
Lord  Fairhaven)  they  specialize  in  'Ettys,'  or 
merely  count  one  or  two  among  their  most 
treasured  possessions.  Indeed,  the  very  magni- 
tude of  Etty's  output  incites  enthusiasts  to 
keep  a  keen  look-out  for  unrecorded  master- 
pieces. One's  likelihood  of  finding  a  First  Folio 
in  the  sixpenny  box  may  be  slight,  but  there  is 
always  a  sporting  chance  of  snapping  up  a 


A  RECLINING  NUDE  :  BY  WILLIAM  ETTY,  R.A.  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  AUTHOR 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  VICE  :  BY  WILLIAM  ETTY,  K.A.  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  CORPORATION  ART  GAL]  I  RV 


really  charming  'Etty'  that  nobody  seems  to 
have  heard  of  before.  The  Reclining  Nude,  now 
in  my  possession,  was  discovered  in,  I  think, 
Oxford  Street,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Its 
earlier  history  has  not  been  traced,  but  when 
my  uncle,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Roe, 
lent  it  to  the  Etty  Exhibition  at  York  in  191 1  it 
was  hailed  as  a  'find.' 

Painted  on  a  mahogany  panel,  this  picture 
well  illustrates  Etty's  deftness  in  working  up  a 
life  study  for  the  market.  Originally  rectangular 
fas  here  seen),  it  was  adapted  for  an  oval  frame 
by  a  few  easy  brushstrokes,  suggesting  a  rich 
blue  curtain  in  the  background,  and  throwing 
into  relief  the  superbly  painted  torso  with  its 
excellent  realization  of  muscular  structure. 

Of  considerable  interest  is  the  Indian  Girl, 
here  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Sir  Kenneth 
Clark.  Indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is 


not  one  of  the  most  outstandingly  important  of 
Etty's  single-figure  studies.  Here  again  we  have 
the  gleam  of  flesh,  its  texture  and  semi-trans- 
parency; and  not  flesh  alone — the  litheness,  the 
roundness,  the  structure,  the  appeal  and  the 
strength  are  stated  to — even  for  Etty — an 
amazing  degree  of  conviction. 

Yet  the  point  about  Etty  is  this:  his  nudes  do 
not  simply  convince  by  sheer  realism.  They 
have  that  something  more — that  subtle  distinc- 
tion and  power — that  one  tries  to  define  in  a 
hundred  ways  without  ever  quite  hitting  the 
mark.  In  a  word,  they  have  art.  Nudes  stated 
with  a  competence  equal  to  Etty's,  but  without 
an  equivalent  degree  of  art,  might  easily  be 
licentious,  and  would  be  quite  certainly  vulgar 
in  the  worst  sense  of  that  much  abused  term. 
You  might  have  been  still  better  pleased  if  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark's  Indian  Girl  had  not  ended  at 
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the  knees,  or  my  Reclining  Nude  just  where  it 
does;  you  may  be  puzzled  (though  you  had  far 
better  be  attracted)  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich's 
Nude,  with  its  Blake-like  setting ;  but  by  no  possi- 
bility whatever  could  you  detect  in  these  or  their 
kind  anything  short  of  a  distinctive  nobility. 

Earlier  in  this  article,  I  alluded  to  Etty's 
sense  of  composition,  and  this  he  undoubtedly 
possessed.  Not  all  his  compositions  are  wholly 
satisfactory,  but  some  of  the  lapses,  and  perhaps 
a  good  proportion  of  them,  were  occasioned  by 
the  size  of  the  surface  on  which  he  was  working. 
He  was  not  a  wealthy  man,  nor  did  he  waste 
material.  If  the  surface  was  not  quite  large 
enough,  he  relied  on  his  resourcefulness  to  cope 
with  the  problem;  and  in  this  he  often  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  his  lapses  (such  as  they  were) 
are  eclipsed  by  the  generous  excellence  of  the 
whole.  The  fault  that  may  easily  damn  an 
inferior  painter's  work  has,  in  that  case,  far  less 
to  offset  it. 

So  far  as  composition  is  concerned,  these  re- 
marks apply  more  to  Etty's  smaller  and  simpler, 


PROMETHEUS  :  BY  WILLIAM  ETTV,  R.A.  :  IN  THE  LADY  LEVER  COLLECTION,  PORT  SUNLIGHT,  CHESHIRE 


than  to  his  ambitious,  designs.  Of  these  lat- 
ter, I  have  little  to  add.  One  or  two  of  the 
best  are  illustrated  here;  but  generally  his 
elaborate  compositions,  though  ably  rendered, 
were  apt  to  overtax  his  inventive  powers.  Etty 
was  almost  invariably  at  his  best  when  inter- 
preting fact;  as  a  romantic  painter,  he  seldom 
showed  to  great  advantage.  To  arrange  and 
interpret  the  beauty  of  womanhood  was  one 
thing;  to  pose  it  in  pseudo-classical  skiffs  and 
barges  was. another.  I  certainly  do  not  suggest 
that  all  such  essays  of  his  were  failures,  though 
not  a  few  of  them  resemble  poems  in  which  fine 
lines  here  and  there  are  cobbled  together  with 
pedestrian  passages. 

So  much  for  Etty  in  his  major  role  as  a 
painter  of  womanhood.  But  that  he  could 
render  the  nude  male  figure  with  an  equivalent 
intensity  and  power  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  dramatically  posed  study  known  as  Prome- 
theus, in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sun- 
light, is  a  fine  example  of  his  mastery  in  this 
sphere.  It  is  as  starkly  masculine  a  picture  as  it 

well  could  be.  Etty's 
preoccupation  with  the 
essential  feminine  did 
not  betray  him  into 
painting  effeminate 
men.  And  that,  in  art, 
is  almost  as  much  a 
matter  of  the  painter's 
expression  as  of  the 
subject's  anatomy. 

And  so,  farewell  to 
Etty,  master  flesh-pain- 
ter, until  Mr.  Gaunt 
reopens  his  life  to  us 
later  in  1 942,  if  Mr. 
Lewis'  plans  for  the 
publication  of  the  book 
are  fulfilled.  The  late 
Sir  James  D.  Linton, 
P.R.I.,  had  (so  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Editor  of 
The  Connoisseur  tells 
me)  a  simple  test  for 
judging  the  success  or 
failure  offlesh-painting 
as  such.  'If  you  cut  it,' 
asked  Sir  James,  'will 
it  bleed?'  A  disconcert- 
ing remark,  but,  in  its 
way,  true  enough  in 
its  application. 
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By  DR.  BELLAMY  GARDNER 


No.  I.— WHITE  SOFT  PASTE  OF  A  GIRL  IN  A  SWING 
BY  KIND  PERMISSION  OF  MR.  ALFRED  E.  HUTTON 


REPRODUCED 
HEIGHT  6  IN. 


(~>fOCRATES:  'Should  a  questioner  pro- 
V  ceed  to  this  question,  Whether  whiteness 
K^J  is  colour,  or  some  certain  colour?'  you 
would  say,  'Some  certain  colour;  because  there 
happen  to  be  other  colours.'  Meno:  'Certainly  I 
should. '*Again,  after  some  dissertation,  Socrates: 
'In  every  figure,  that  which  bounds  the  solid 
I  call  figure.  And  to  express  this  in  one  short 
proposition,  I  should  say  that  figure  is  the 
bound  of  solid.'  Thus,  after  two  thousand 
four  hundred  years,  we  come  upon  a  point 
in  artistic  taste  which  exercises  the  nicest 
discrimination  in  the  choice  of  the  purity 
displaying  only  contour  and  decoration  in 
colour.  Socrates  further  goes  on  to  develop 
the  analogy  between  effluvia  flowing  off 
from  bodies  and  colour,  which  'then  is  the 
flowing  off  from  figures,  commensurate 
with  the  sight,  and  by  that  sense  perceived.' 

Now,  in  what  I  have  to  demonstrate, 
namely,  a  group  or  family  of  early  soft  paste 
figures  which  have  been  discussed  by  The 
English  Ceramic  Circle,  and  pronounced  by  the 
leading  authorities  to  be  essentially  Chelsea 
porcelain,  there  are  many  white  and  some 
coloured  pieces.  The  first  to  be  found  was  by 


No.  III. — AESOP'S  FABLE  OF  THE  FOX  AND  STORK  :  FROM  AN 
ENGRAVING  IN  THE  WEEKLY  APOLLO,  PUBLISHED   1752,  P.  270B 


Mr.  Alfred  Hu tton,whose  fine  discrimination  has 
stood  the  test  of  many  years  and  resulted  in  his 
own  collection  and  that  of  others,  which  will  be 
alluded  to. The  real  difficulty  ofwriting  an  article 
on  this  rare  set  of  Chelsea  porcelain  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  record  has  yet  been  found  as  to  the  exact 
date  or  place  at  which  they  were  made.  Mr.W.  B. 
Honey,  Keeper  of  the  Ceramic  Department  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington, in  his  book,  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain 


Plato..  Dialogues,  the  Meno  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons),  pp.  88-91 . 


No, 
THE 


II  —WHITE  SOFT  PORCELAIN  GROUP  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FABLE  OF 
FOX  AND  STORK  :  PERMISSION  OF  MR.  ALFRED  E.  HUTTON  :  HT.  6  IN. 
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No.  IV.— WHITE  SOFT  PASTE  FIGURE  OF  A  HOUND 
PERMISSION  OF  MR.  ALFRED  E.  HUTTON  :  HT.  4J  IN. 


(A.  &  C.  Black,  1 933)  says,  'Standing  a 
little  apart  from  the  well-understood 
Chelsea,  both  earlier  and  later,  are 
some  rare  figures,  usually  left  un- 
painted,  which  form  a  much  debated 
class,  obviously  of  the  period  shortly 
after  1 750.  These  are  associated  with  a 
naively  modelled  Girl  in  a  Swing,  and 


No.  V.— A  GIRL- DANCING  AND  A  BOY  STANDING  PLAYING  THE  HURDY -CURDY 
BY  THE  COURTESY  OF  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  :  HI-IGHT  5J  INCHES 

an  exceedingly  good  Hound,  a  group  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  and  Britannia  mourning  the  death  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  in  1 75 1 .  Bevelled  and  chamfered 
bases  are  a  peculiar,  but  not  invariable,  feature  of  the 
class,  which  shows  a  somewhat  greyish-toned  paste,  not 
unlike  the  mature  Chelsea  in  its  smooth  close  texture,  but 


No  VI  —WHITE  SOFT  PASTE  FIGURES  OF  GANYMEDE  AND  THE  EAGLE,  HERCULES  AND  OMPHALE  AND  EUROPA  AND  THE  BULL  :  VERY  RARE 
PIECES  RECENTLY  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION  :  RESPECTIVE  HEIGHTS,  LEFT  6*  INCHES,  CENTRE  9  INCHES,  RIGHT  6i  INCHES  :  CIRCA  1750 
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in  chemical  composi- 
tion coming  close  to  the 
triangle  marked  porce- 
lain. Many  theories 
have  been  put  forward 
to  account  for  these  fig- 
ures. They  may  have 
been  Chelsea  experi- 
ments towards  a  new 
paste,  though  1751  is 
rather  too  late  for  this 
to  be  likely ;  or  they  may 
have  been  the  work  of 
some  seceding  hands.  A 
legend  recorded  by 
Simeon  Shaw,  about 
some  Staffordshire 
born  workmen  who  left 
the  factory  because 
their  services  were  not 


No.  VIII. — A  PAIR  OF  WHITE  PORCELAIN  BIRDS  AND  COLOURED  STANDING  FIGURE  OF  A  GIRL 
SEE  MR.  W.  KING'S  BOOK  ON  CHELSEA  PORCELAI N     KIND  PERMISSION  OE  MR.  ALFRED  E.  HUTTOX 


properly  appreciated,  may  have  had  some  founda- 
tion in  fact.  The  links  with  Chelsea  are  unquestion- 
able, some  of  the  Toys  resemble  them,  but  there  are 
also  unmistakeable  differences,  and  the  origin  of 
the  class  for  the  present  remains  a  mystery.' 
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No.  X. — COLOURED  SOFT  PASTE  FIGURES  OF  TWO  GRAPE  SELLERS  :  HEIGHT,  FOUR  INCHES 


With  regard  to  No.  i,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  effect  of  the  contour  is  elegant,  though 
the  foliage  is  somewhat  coarse  and  large;  how- 
ever, the  figure  in  the  face  and  outline  of  its 
corsage  is  pleasing,  and  it  resembles  No.  v  al- 
most exactly.  No.  ii,  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Stork,  I  have  discovered  to  have  been  copied 
from  an  engraving  in  The  Weekly  Apollo  maga- 
zine, 1752,  p.  290B  (No.  iii) ;  this  date  does  not 
preclude  it  from  having  been  copied  from  some 
earlier  publication,  neither  does  it  naturally  fix 
the  date  of  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain 
group.  No.  iv  represents  a  Hound,  used  very 
largely  in  England  at  that  period  for  hunting  all 
sorts  of  game.  The  pretty  Pair  of  Dancers  in  No.  v 
have  faces  quite  characteristic  of  this  class  and 
chamfered  bases,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  boy  is  playing  the  hurdy-gurdy  which,  by 
means  of  a  cogged  wheel,  striking  the  strings  as 
it  was  turned,  emitted  a  strumming  sound, 
slightly  controlled  by  the  player's  left  hand.  No. 
vi,  ihe  next  picture,  shows  on  the  left  Ganymede 
and  the  Eagle  by  which  he  was  carried  away  to 
become  the  cupbearer  of  the  gods.  In  the  centre 
is  a  group  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Queen  of 
Lydia,  by  whom  he  was  freed  from  slavery  and 
thereafter  an  attachment  arose  between  them. 
On  the  right  is  the  model  of  Europa  and  the  Bull, 


which  was  the  form  assumed  by 
Jupiter  in  order  to  win  her 
affection.  No.  vii  is  a  charming 
figure  of  a  Gardener,  which 
stands  on  a  highly  finished  base 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  found  only 
in  this  class  of  Chelsea  porce- 
lain. He  faces  to  the  left  and 
is  supported  by  a  tree  bearing 
some  blossoms,  perhaps  the 
forerunner  of  the  foliage  and 
flowers  known  as  a  Bocage  and 
used  largely  for  the  back- 
ground decoration  in  the  later 
periods  of  this  factory's  produc- 
tions. No.  viii  shows  a  pair  of 
Birds  rather  resembling  cana- 
ries with  slight  bocage  and  on 
tree  stumps,  the  very  sweet  girl 
in  the  centre, who  seems  to  have 
just  emptied  a  basket  of  grain 
on  the  ground,  is  smiling  de- 
lightfully. This  figure  is  orna- 
mented with  small  sprays  of 
flowers  in  colour  both  on  her 
dress  and  upon  the  base.  All 
three  bases  are  hexagonal  and  bevelled  with  al- 
ternate convex  and  concave  edges.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  O.  Glendenning  that 
the  coloured  girl  just  described  is  in  fact  the  same 
height  as  the  Gardener  \nNo.vi\2Lnd  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  a  pair.  I  must  admit  that,  though 
they  have  the  same  shaped  bases,  owing  to  the  un- 
coloured  state  of  the  Gardener,  I  had  not  noticed 
this  probability,  which  I  now  accept. Then  comes 
No.  ix,  Britannia  mourning  for  the  death  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  in  1 751.  As  this  figure 
was  most  likely  modelled  within  a  short  time  of 
his  death,  it  may  be  considered  a  documentary 
piece.  Mrs.  A.  Esdaile,  our  leading  authority  on 
eighteenth-century  sculpture,  has  seen  a  likeness 
in  this  to  the  contour  and  posture  of  Roubiliac's 
second  Duchess  of  Montagu  at  Warkton  and,  as  his 
daughter  Sophie  was  god-daughter  to  Nicholas 
Sprimont,  the  proprietor  of  the  Chelsea  Porce- 
lain Manufactory,  the  assumption  thatRoubiliac 
made  a  model  for  it  is  not  unwarranted.  A  most 
lovely  pair  of  a  coloured  Sleeping  Girl  and  A 
Youth  seated  watching  her  supporting  candle- 
holders  (No.  xi)  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  this  class. 
Quite  recently  at  Sotheby's  auction  rooms  I  was 
engaged  in  painting  a  photograph  of  No.  x,  a 
pair  oivendangeurs,  as  the  French  call  them,  when 
an  old  man,  who  stated  that  he  was  eighty-four 
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and  had  been  an  antique  dealer  in  Paris  for 
forty-five  years,  stated  with  all  deference  and 
courtesy  that  in  his  opinion  these  figures  were 
undoubtedly  made  in  Mennegy  (de  Villeroy, 
Seine  et  Oise).  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not 
contradict  him,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  some 
such  pieces  were  brought  over  here  by  our 
manufacturers  as  a  sample  of  what  had  been 
done  already  some  years  earlier  by  that  factory. 

Speaking  for  myself  alone,  and  not  for  the 
museum  authorities,  I  recognize  in  them  a 
French  trait  such  as  the  shape  of  the  man's  tall 
conical  basket  (which  I  do  not  find  in  any  early 
English  Cries  of  London)  and  the  grapes — not  an 
English  product — and  I  am  much  shaken  in  the 
certainty  of  their  origin.  One  more  point  is  a 
peculiar  carmine  colour  of  the  roses  which  I 
have  not  seen  on  Chelsea,  though  this  may  be 
quite  an  accidental  factor.  Finally,  there  is  a  pair 
of  coloured  birds  on  bevelled  bases  supporting 
taper-holders  which  are  at  this  time  inaccessible 
for  illustration  and  resemble  those  in  No.  viii. 

I  think  this  article  includes  all  known  pieces  of 
this  rare  and  interesting  family;  but  I  shall  be 


No.  XI.— COLOURED  SOFT  PASTE  CANDLEHOLDERS  :  THE  SLEEPIXG  GIRL  AND  A  YOUTH  :   BY  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  STONE R  AND  EVANS 


gratified  to  hear  of  more  if  their  owners  will 
communicate  with  The  Connoisseur. 

The  real  peculiarity  of  these  pieces  lies  in  the 
shapes  of  the  bases,  which  vary  from  the 
merest  lump  of  clay  to  the  most  delicately 
modelled  six-sided  and  highly  finished  result. 
If  the  same  makers  were  employed  in  their  con- 
struction, great  progress  was  made  during  that 
period.  Another  point  in  their  resemblance  to 
each  other  is  the  strange  contour  of  their  faces, 
which  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  later  Chelsea 
figures,  but  have  a  sort  of  continental  cast. 
This  points  to  the  assemblage  of  some  Flemish 
or  French  workmen  by  Sprimont  at  some  early 
time  of  the  factory. 

The  few  pieces  that  are  painted  have  a  like- 
ness to  the  scent  bottles  which  were  probably 
made  by  French  children.  The  whole  subject  is 
one  of  complexity,  though  it  has  been  pointed 
out  already  that  the  material  of  the  paste  used 
in  their  making  is  identical  and  this  is  the 
particular  reason  for  their  being  denoted  as 
The  Girl  in  the  Swing  Class.  Other  examples  may 
exist  but  are  so  far  unidentified. 
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THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  COFFER  AND 
TRUNK  MAKER  IN  THE  17th  CENTURY 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


THE  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
saw  several  important  changes  in  the 
crafts  allied  to  furniture  making.  In  the 
previous  century  the  joiner — assisted  by  the 
carver  and  the  turner — was  the  chief  maker  of 
chests,  tables,  cupboards  and  wainscot  settles 
and  chairs.  The  coffer-maker,  whose  customary 
trade  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  the  making 
of  coffers  and  standards  covered  with  leather 
for  travel  and  transport,*  also  made  (especially 
did  this  apply  to  the  London  tradesmen  who 
supplied  the  Crown  and  the  nobility)  such  art- 
icles as  chairs,  close  stools,  screens,  desks,  small 
jewel  coffers,  and  forcers,  with  their  wooden 
frames  and  structures  covered  with  materials, 
which  ranged  from  ordinary  cloth  to  rich  vel- 
vets and  costly  cloths  of  gold  and  silver.  ] 

The  changes  that  occurred  in  the  Seven- 

*  Cf.  The  Chest  and  the  Coffer,  art.  The  Connoisseur,  February, 
1941. 

f  Cf.  The  Craft  of  the  Coffer-maker,  art.  The  Connoisseur, 
April.  1941. 


teenth  Century  were  several.  Joiners  found  that 
increased  production — made  necessary  by  ex- 
panding trade — was  to  be  obtained  by  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  specializing  in  certain  branches 
of  it.  Hence  joiners  who  specialized  in  chair- 
making  and  were  known  as  chair-makers,  first 
set  up  in  trade — so  it  would  appear  from  con- 
temporary records — at  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.^  And  cabinet-makers 
who  specialized  in  making  case  furniture,  that  is, 
furniture  with  a  carcass  containing  drawers  or 
cupboards,  which  had  its  outer  surface  overlaid 
with  veneer  of  figured  wood,  also  started  an  in- 
dividual craft,  which  was  in  full  production,  in 
London  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. § 

During  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  London 
coffer-maker — so  important  a  maker  of  luxuri- 
ous furniture  for  the  Crown  and  the  nobility  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century — saw  a  distinct  decline 
happen  in  his  trade.  He  was  no  longer  the 

%  Cf.  The  Chair-maker,  art.  The  Connoisseur,  November,  1938. 
§  Cf.  The  Cabinet-maker,  art.  The  Connoisseur,  November,  1940. 
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A  COFFER  COVERED  WITH  LEATHER  SHOWING  THE  CONTINENTAL 
TREATMENT  OF  GARNISHING  WITH  A  PATTERN  OF  NAILS  :  AN  EARI 

maker  of  luxurious  and  decorative  chairs,  close 
stools,  screens  and  desks,  covered  with  fabrics; 
his  work  being  now  confined — like  that  of  the 
provincial  coffer-makers — to  articles  either  made 
entirely  of.  or  covered  with,  leather.  This 
change  was  brought  about  by  the  London  up- 
holsterer, at  this  period,  becoming  the  maker  of 
chairs  and  stools  with  upholstered  and  fabric- 
covered  frames ;  for  this  craftsman,  it  would  ap- 
pear, now  added  a  hammer  to  his  outfit  of  tools, 
which  previously  had  consisted  of  a  thimble  and 
a  needle  only.  In  a  previous  account,  entitled 
The  Craft  of  the  Coffer-maker — The  Connoisseur, 
April,  1941 — the  products  of  the  coffer-maker 
were  described.  This  account,  which  dealt  with 
the  Sixteenth  Century  only,  showed  that  this 
craftsman  was  a  worker  in  leather,  and  that 
the  members  of  his  craft  belonged  to  the  Leather- 
sellers'  Company. 

In  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  the  bills  of  the  coffer-makers 
describe  chairs,  stools,  close-stools,  desks  and 
screens  that  were  'couered'  with  material  of  all 
kinds  and  'garnished  with  nayles.'  But  by  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  these 
items  became  less  frequent  in  the  coffer-makers' 
bills,  and  they  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  upholsterers'  bills,  so  that  by  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  it  would  appear  that  these  latter 
craftsmen  supplied  all  upholstered  chairs  and 
stools,  and  even  those  with  leather  upholstery. 
The  wooden  frames  were  made  by  the  joiners, 


but  the  covering  of 
the  frames,  the  girth- 
webbing  and  stuffing 
of  the  seats,  and  the 
garnishing  with  nails 
— all  of  which  work 
was  carried  out  orig- 
inally by  the  coffer- 
makers —  now  be- 
came a  part  of  the 
upholsterer's  trade. 
The  Royal  coffer- 
makers'  bills  of  this 
reign  were  confined 
to  articles  made 
wholly  or  partly  of 
leather,  and  the 
term  'coffer'  is  now 
superseded  by  that 
of  'trunk.' 

The  following 
items  are  taken  from 
upholsterers'  bills  in  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Ac- 
counts : 

16 1 7- 1 8.  TO  ANTHONY  Lacenbury  and  John 
Baker  for  arming  and  Covering  three  lardge 
Charyes,  vj  highe  stooles  and  Three  ffoote- 
stooles  all  Covered  wth  Crimson  velvett  and 


COFFER-MAKER'S  MORE  ELABORATE 
Y  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  EXAMPLE 


CLOSE-STOOL  COVERED  WITH  BLACK  LEATHER  AND  GARNISHED- 
WITH  GILT  NAILS  :  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
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A  TRUNK  COVERED  WITH  LEATHER  AND  GARNISHED  WITH  SMALL  NAILS  AND  ALSO  LARGE  BULLION 
NAILS  :  PROBABLY  FIRST  HALF  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


garnished  wth  lace  &  frindge  of  silke  &  gold 
xiij£.  xs. 

More  for  making  xij  Cases  of  bayes  for  the 
same  Chayres  and  Stqoles,  and  for  the 
stringes  &  other  necessaries  to  them,  xviij  s. 

1623-24.  Oliuer  Browne  and  John  Baker  vpholsters 
.  .  .  for  makinge  vp  six  foldinge  Cheyres  of 


A  TRUNK  WITH  'DRAWEING  BOXES'  COVERED  WITH  LEATHER  AND  GARNISHED  WITH  NAILS  AND 
BULLION  NAILS  :  LAST  HALF  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


Crimson  velv*.  and 
for  fustian  downe, 
Spanish  lether, girth- 
web,  and  sackcloth, 
guilt  nailes  and 
plates  of  Iron  guilt 
for  them    £x.  xi.  x. 

for  cases  of  lether 
lyned  w,h  baies  for 
them  for  Carriadge 
of  them  to  White- 
hall .  .  .  liiijs. 

1674  John  Casbert. 

For  his  Mats  Closet 
Whitehall 

For  makingaChaire 
of  Sky  coloured 
Dammaske  being 
Round  in  the  back 
and  quilted  with  a 
bagg  of  Downe  with 
borders  and  elboes 
covered  and  2 
stooles  suitable  and 

Cases  of  Serge  £i-$s- 

For  makeing  a  Skreene  of  Damaske  lyned  and 
Fringed  and  nailes  10s. 

With  the  fabric-covered  furniture  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  'cases  of  leather'  were  supplied 
in  many  instances  by  the  coffer-makers  to  pro- 
tect it  during  removal  from  one  residence  to 

another.  The  decline  in 
the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury of  this  custom  of 
removing  furniture  is 
reflected  in  the  uphol- 
sterers' bills  of  the 
Royal  Accounts;  for 
leather  cases  are  seldom 
charged  by  this  trades- 
man. He  supplied,  how- 
ever— as  the  coffer- 
maker  did  before  him 
— fabric  'cases  of  bayes' 
to  protect  from  dust  the 
elaborate  and  rich 
coverings  of  chairs  and 
stools  when  they  were 
not  being  used.  Leather 
cases  were  necessary 
however  for  the  'six 
foldinge  Cheyres  of 
Crimson  velv1,'  men- 
tioned in  the  above 
quotations,  since  the 
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chair  with  a  folding 
frame  was  designed  ex- 
pressly for  transport. 

There  may  possibly 
be  something  more  than 
a  coincidence  that  the 
making  of  these  fabric- 
covered  chairs  and  stools 
was  relinquished  by  the 
coffer-maker  at  the 
same  time  that  they 
ceased  to  be  carted 
from  one  mansion  to 
another.  The  reason  in 
the  first  place  for  the 
making  of  this  fabric- 
covered  furniture  by  the 
coffer-makers  was  be- 


THE  LID  OF  A  COFFER  OF  TYPICAL  ENGLISH  WORKMANSHIP  WITH  PATE   1683  AND  INITIALS  T.G. 


SMALL  LEATHER  BOX  WITH  TOOLED  DESIGN :  LATE  XVII] 
LABELLED  AS  HAVING  BEEN  MADE  AT  NO.  49,  NEW  BOX 


CENTURY 
D  STREET 


cause  of  this  craftsman's  production 
of  articles  for  travel  and  transport,  and 
his  employment  of  leather,  pasted  or 
glued,  and  nailed  on  to  wood;  a  con- 
struction that  kept  out  the  rain  and 
withstood  wear  and  knocking  about. 
Therefore  the  coffer-maker,  seeking 
new  outlets  for  his  trade,  adopted 
fabric-covered  furniture  of  the  same 
paste  and  nailed  construction  as  in  his 
leather  work,  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  greater  luxury  and  comfort 
by  the  Crown  and  the  rich  nobility 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  con- 
struction of  paste  and  nailing,  which 
so  essentially  belonged  to  the  coffer- 


maker's  craft,  was  foreign  to  that  of  the  up- 
holsterer, and  possibly  it  was  this  reason  that 
caused  fabric-covered  furniture  to  go  out  of 
fashion  soon  after  the  latter  craftsman  had 
adopted  it  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  coffer-maker,  or  as  he  was  also  called  the 
trunk-maker,  made  a  number  of  different  art- 
icles in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  His  main 
trade  was  in  pairs  of  trussing  coffers  (or  a  pair  of 
sumpter  trunks  as  they  were  now  termed), 
coffers  or  trunks,  standards  and  boxes.  All  these 
articles  were  covered  with  leather — the  more 
ordinary  with  hide  and  those  of  better  quality 
with  Russian,  Spanish  and  Turkish  leather. 
The  brass  heads  of  the  garnishing  nails  were 
called  into  service  to  supply  the  ornamentation 
— floral  motives  in  the  form  of  tulips  and  sun- 
flowers appear  to  have  been  the  most  popular. 
To  give  strength  to  these  coffers  and  trunks  the 


A  SMALL  TRUXK  OF  CYLINDRICAL  FORM  COVERED  WITH  BLACK  LEATHER  AND 
INTERIOR  LINED  WITH  STENCILLED  PAPER  :  LAST  HALF  OF  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 
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A  CIRCULAR  BOX  COVERED  WITH  CALF'S  LEATHER  DRESSED  WITH 
THE  HAIR  ON  :  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


corners  were  fitted  with  'squares'  or  'squires' 
which  were  angular  pieces  of  metal  of  a  shaped 
and  pierced  design  (see  page  42).  Handles  for 
carrying  were  fixed  at  the  ends  and  both  coffers 
and  trunks  were  invariably  fitted  with  one  or 
two  locks  with  ornamental  plates  similar  in 
character  to  the  'squares.'  The  interiors  of  these 
coffers  and  trunks  were  lined  with  linen,  cloth, 
or  silk,  the  last  named  being  often  quilted  and 
perfumed.  Some  trunks  had  drawers 
(page  42)  so  that  they  would  be  more 
convenient  in  use  in  the  bedroom  of  the 
inn  where  the  traveller  had  put  up  for 
the  night. 

In  the  Leathersellers'  Company's  Or- 
dinances of  the  year  1635,  there  are 
specified  numerous  offences  in  con- 
nexion with  bad  workmanship  and  faulty 
material.  For  every  coffer  or  trunk  not 
found  joined  sufficiently  and  workman- 
like in  every  part — fine  2s.  6d.  for  the 
Company's  poor.  None  shall  be  lined 
with  paper  but  with  cloth — fine  2s.  6d. 
and  defacement  of  the  work.  If  a  coffer 
or  trunk  is  fitted  with  iron  'squires'  it 
must  have  twelve  or  upwards — fine  3s. 
4d.  No  coffer  or  trunk  containing  four 
feet  and  upwards  must  be  fitted  with 
any  joints  or  handles  of  less  value  than 
3d.  each,  and  if  the  length  is  a  yard  up- 
wards to  four  feet  the  mounts  must  not 


be  less  than  2d.  Coffers  or  trunks  must  not  be 
edged  with  tin  plate  unless  bound  double;  nor 
to  have  drawers  two  feet  in  length  and  upwards, 
but  that  the  falling  board  and  boxes  shall  be 
covered  with  leather  on  the  inside;  nor  may 
coffers  and  trunks  be  covered  with  horsehides, 
hoggs  or  calves  leather.  Fine  for  these  offences 
5s.  each  for  the  use  of  the  Company.  Every  lock 
shall  be  good  and  substantial  and  warded  with 
wards  according  to  the  key — fine  10s.  for  every 
'deceiptfull-  locke'  and  defacement.  No  trunk- 
maker  can  take  more  than  one  apprentice  un- 
less he  has  been  a  freeman  for  the  full  term  of 
three  years — fine  £5.  An  important  regulation, 
since  it  prevented  the  trade  from  becoming 
over-full  with  trained  journeymen,  thus  causing 
unemployment.  These  regulations  show  how 
strict  and  excellent  was  the  control  that  the 
Company  had  over  its  members. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe 
Accounts  the  uses  which  coffers  and  trunks  were 
put  to,  apart  from  the  carrying  of  wearing 
apparel,  were  many  and  various.  For  instance 
in  1623-24  John  Lewgar,  the  Royal  Coffer- 
maker,  supplied  at  the  cost  of  fifty  shillings  'one 
large  flatt  Coffer  couered  wth  hide  leather  lyned 
wth  bayes  for  the  carriage  of  his  hig8  silver  bath- 
ine  sestorne.'  His  Highness  was  Charles  I  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  the  only  record — so  far 
as  the  present  writer  is  aware — of  an  early 
seventeenth-century  silver  bath. 

John  Lewgar  also  supplied  for  the  Prince  of 


TWO  LEATHER  FIRE  BUCKETS,  ONE  DATED  1735  :  COURTESY  C.  J.  PRATT,  ESQ 
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"Wales  at  the  same  date  'one  large  coffer  couered 
wth  hide  leather  strongly  barrd  and  bounnd  for 
the  carriage  of  his  higs  foule  lynnen  xxxv*'  The 
following  item  is  for  'one  flatt  coffer  of  wanscote 
lyned  with  holland  for  the  carriage  of  his  High- 
nes  cleane  lynnen  xxxiii?  iiijf*'  Also  in  the  same 
account  is  'one  round  box  of  wainscote  couered 
with  Spannish  leather  gilte  locks  and  keyes  to 
carry  his  higs  shirtes  and  wastcoats  xl?'  And 
again  at  an  earlier  date  (1619-20)  Lewgar  sup- 
plies also  for  His  Highness  'ij  wainscot  Boxes 
covered  w1!1  red  leather  gilt,  w1?  lockes  ioyntes 
&  handles,  and  lyned  w1?1  fine  buckram  to 
carry  spurrs  and  ribbin  in  xxiiijf 

Two  other  articles  that  the  Royal  coffer- 
makers  supplied  to  the  Royal  Palaces  in  con- 
siderable numbers  during  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury were  close-stools  and  cabinets.  In  the  Six- 
teenth Century  many  of  the  close-stools  were  of 
a  luxurious  type,  being  described  in  the  Royal 
Accounts  as  covered  with  velvet  and  garnished 
with  ribbon  and  gilt  nails.  In  the  Seventeenth 
Century  the  close-stool  was  of  a  more  utilitarian 
design,  being  generally  described  as  covered 
with  leather  with  the  seat  of  plush  (page  41). 

The  coffer-maker's  cabinet  'with  draweing 
boxes'  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  probably 


'////// /.'.v  ///  .  I  /if/.r  //'/-/Ct'SSfi/  /r ///"//. 


LABEL  OF  THE  MAKER  OF  THE  ROYAL  BOX  ILLUSTRATED  BELOW 


the  coffer  'with  tylles'  of  the  previous  century — 
'tylles'  being  the  sixteenth-century,  and  'drawe- 
ing boxes'  the  seventeenth-century  term  for 
drawers. 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  design  and  size  of 
the  coffer-maker's  cabinet  from  the  following 
descriptions : 

1618-19.      ff°r  a  very  neateCabinette  wthdiverse  drawe- 
ing Boxes  all  full  of  pticons  wth  Covers  to 


A  BOX  COVERED  WITH  RED  LEATHER  GILT  AND  TOOLED  :  AS  THIS  BOX  BEARS  THE  ROYAL  CROWN  AND  THE  INITIALS  OF  GEORGE 
III  IT  WAS  PROBABLY  MADE  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE   ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD  :  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  JAMES  A.  LEWIS 
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every  one  to  the  number  of  VI  [i.e.  86.] 
severall  places,  the  Cabynette  being  Cover'd 
wth  gUilt  leather  wth  good  locke  and  keys 
Joyntes  &  handles  y.  ffor  a  Case  of  Red 
leather  lyned  wth  bayes  to  keepe  and  carry 
the  Cabynette  xiij*  iiij^ 

1623.  John  Lewgar. 

for  a  Cabenett  of  dry  waynescott  wth  many 
particons  and  drawinge  boxes  roomes  for 
glasses  and  galley  pottes  and  couered  wth 
Spanish  leather  and  guilt  wth  lockes  and 
keyes  for  the  Chirugian  06    00  00 

1673.  Richard  Pigg. 

For  a  large  cabinett  with  nine  drawers  cov- 
ered with  Turkey  leather :  lined  with  sarsnett 
and  quilted  with  perfumes :  with  tenn  locks 
and  garnished  with  guilt  nayles:  .  .  .  £25 

1676.  Removeing  wardrobe.  For  ye  Lady  Beeling. 

For  a  Cabinet  with  several  drawers  covered 
with  Russia  leather  and  lined  with  sarsnet 
and  quilted  with  gilt  nailes  ye  locks  and 
handles  of  the  best  sort  with  a  twisted  frame 
and  a  leather  Case  £10. 

It  would  seem  that  this  seventeenth-century 
cabinet  had  a  fall  front  which  enclosed  an  in- 
terior fitted  with  drawers.  This  design  is  sug- 
gested by  the  cabinet  cited  above  and  supplied 
by  Richard  Pigg,  which  had  nine  drawers  and 
ten  locks — nine  of  the  locks  being  for  the  drawers 
and  one  presumably  for  the  fall  front.  From  the 
descriptions  of  these  cabinets  in  the  Royal  Ac- 
counts it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  were 
used  for  transport  or  as  pieces  of  domestic  furni- 
ture. For  a  leather  case  'to  keepe  and  carry  the 
Cabynette'  is  often  included,  as  well  as  a  stand 
— a  'twisted  frame' — to  support  it. 

From  the  Royal  Accounts  the  leather-covered 
cabinet  was  made  for  holding  articles  of  a 
widely  divergent  nature — from  the  glasses  and 
galley  pots  of  the  Royal  Physician  to  the  linen  of 
the  Royal  Laundry.  Also,  it  is  described  as  b  sing 
covered  with  Russian,  Spanish  or  Turkish 
leather,  which  in  some  cases  was  ornamented 
with  gilt  tooling  and  in  others  garnished  with 
gilt  nails.  The  interiors  of  the  drawers  when  de- 
signed for  linen  and  ladies'  apparel  were  lined 
with  silk  quilted  and  perfumed.  It  is  curious 
that  not  one  surviving  example  of  an  English 
seventeenth-century  leather-covered  cabinet  has 
so  far  been  recorded. 

Other  articles  which  were  made  by  the  coffer 
and  trunk-makers  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
and   supplied   to   the   Crown,   were   desks  * 

*  The  coffer-maker's  desk,  with  a  sloping  lid  for  writing,  was 
one  designed  to  stand  on  a  table. 


'couered  wth  Spanish  leather  guilt'  (in  a  far 
lesser  number  than  they  were  supplied  in  the 
previous  century),  fire  buckets  (page  44),  Gis- 
pins  (pots  or  tankardsof  leather), leathersconces 
and  lanterns,  hour-glasses  painted  and  gilt  with 
His  Majesty's  Arms,  blackjacks,  battledores  and 
shuttlecocks,  and  coal  baskets  leather  lined. 

The  leather  work  to  vehicles  such  as  carts, 
waggons,  litters,  caroches,  was  also  carried  out 
by  the  coffer-maker  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  in  the  same  way  that  his 
sixteenth-century  predecessor  had  done.  This 
work  in  the  last  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
became  specialized,  which  caused  it  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  leather  workers  attached  to  the 
specialized  trades  of  coach-building  and  sedan- 
chairmaking. 

The  Seventeenth  Century  saw  the  transition 
from  the  coffer  to  the  trunk;  and  the  Eighteenth 
Century  saw  the  trunk-maker's  trade  firmly  es- 
tablished. In  this  latter  century  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Accounts, 
close-stools  practically  ceased  to  be  made  by  the 
trunk-maker,  and  'Cabinetts  with  Drawers' 
were  supplied  only  occasionally  for  the  'Clerk  of 
the  Great  Wardrobe.'  In  an  account  of  1 763  the 
trunk-maker  made  'all  sorts  of  Hair  and  Leather 
Trunks,  for  Packing  and  for  Travelling;  also 
Portmanteaus  and  Fire-buckets;  and  Cases  for 
Plate,  China,  and  Glass.'  In  the  same  account 
Anne  Gladman  of  Gracechurch  Street  is  men- 
tioned as  bucket-maker  to  the  Board  of  Ordin- 
ance. Fire  buckets  of  'stout  leather  soaked  and 
boiled'  must  have  been  made  in  large  numbers 
by  the  coffer  and  trunk-makers  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  One  contem- 
porary writer  records:  'Most  large  houses  in  the 
country  have  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  [fire-buckets] , 
as  well  as  a  fire-engine,  in  case  of  accidents;  but 
it  generally  happens,  through  the  inattention  of 
the  servants,  that  if  a  fire  breaks  out  neither 
engine  nor  buckets  are  fit  for  use.' 

In  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  the  trunk 
deteriorated  both  in  material  and  craftsman- 
ship; for  the  control  once  possessed  by  the 
Leathersellers'  Company  no  longer  existed. 
These  later  trunks  were  often  covered  with 
skins  of  horses  or  seals  dressed  with  the  hair  on, 
and  lined  with  sheets  from  newspapers  or  pages 
from  books  with  a  stencilled  pattern. 

The  writer  is  especially  indebted  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Leathersellers'  Company  for  supplying 
him  with  particulars  of  the  Ordinances  of  1635. 
extracts  from  which  have  been  given. 
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CRICKET  ON  THE  ARTILLERY  GROUND,  FINSBURT,  1713 
OIL  PAINTING  BY  OR  AFTER  FRANCIS  HAYMAN,  R.A. 
THE  WICKET  KEEPER  IS  SAID  TO  BE  WILLIAM  HOGARTH  :  FROM 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  BT.  :  (SEE 
BOOK  REVIEW,  THE  NOBLE  GAME  OF  CRICKET)  :  BY  KIND  PERMISSION 
OF   MESSRS.   B.   T.   BATSFORD,  LTD. 


ANCIENT   HERALDIC  GLASS 
AT  WINCHESTER 

By  F .   SYDNEY  EDEN 


No.  I. — WINCHESTER  :  CATHEDRAL  CHOIR  :  GREAT  EAST  END  WINDOW 
NORTH  SIDE  TRACERY  :  ARMS,  THE  SEE  OE  EXETER  IMPALING  FOX 


A  LTHOUGH  an  exhaustive  study,  involv- 
/-\  mS  copious  noting  of  all  the  old  stained- 
±  j^glass  heraldry  and  the  making  of  finished 
coloured  tracings  of  every  piece  of  any  import- 
ance in  Winchester,  such  as  I  have  made  for 
other  districts  is  out  of  the  question  in  wartime, 
yet  a  few  examples  of  heraldry  in  stained  glass 
of  mediaeval  times  and  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries  within  the  Cathedral 
and  City  can  be  presented  for  consideration. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  usual  causes — 
religious  dissensions,  iconoclastic  fury,  neglect 
and  theft — have  combined  in  this,  as  in  other 
places  in  the  British  Isles,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  ancient  stained  glass,  so 
that  what  we  see  to-day  is  not  a  tithe  of  the 
magnificent  display  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the 


churches  and  old  houses  of  Winchester  in  pre- 
Reformation  days. 

THE  CATHEDRAL 

There  are  but  few  examples  of  ancient  her- 
aldic glass  in  the  Cathedral.  In  the  great  east 
window  the  four  smaller  quatrefoils  contain  the 
arms — azure  a  pelican  or  vulning  herself  proper — of 
Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  1501 
to  1528,  impaled  with  those  of  the  four  episcopal 
sees  successively  held  by  him,  viz.  those  of 
Exeter — gules  a  sword  in  pale  proper  hilt  or  sur- 
mounted by  two  keys  in  saltire  or  (No.  i) ;  Bath  and 
Wells — azure  a  saltire  per  saltire  and  quarterly  quar- 
tered or  and  argent  (No.  ii) ;  Durham — azure  a  cross 
or  between  four  lions  rampant  argent  (No.  iii)  and 
Winchester — gules  two  keys  the  wards  in  chief  ad- 


No.  II. — WINCHESTER  :  CATHEDRAL  CHOIR  :  GREAT  EAST  WINDOW 
NORTH  SIDE  TRACERY  :  ARMS  OF  THE  SEE  OF  WELLS  IMPALING  FOX 
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dorsed  in  bend  the  uppermost  or  the  other  argent  a  sword 
the  point  in  chief  interposed  between  them  in  bend 
sinister  argent  kilted  and  pommelled  or.  The  shields 
are  held  by  angels  in  albs  and  with  coloured 
wings  on  blue  grounds.  The  date  of  this  glass  is 
about  the  middle  of  Bishop  Fox's  reign  at  Win- 
chester, for  he  rebuilt  the  eastern  end  of  the 
choir  with  the  east  window  as  well  as  the  choir 
aisles  and  inserted  new  stained  glass  in  all.  All 
these  windows  show  Bishop  Fox's  arms  as  well  as 
his  motto — Est  Deo  Gratia.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  tracery  of  the  middle  window  of 
the  north  clearstory  of  the  choir  is  a  shield  held 
by  an  angel  which  bears  the  ancient  arms  of  the 
See  of  Winchester — azure  a  sword  and  key  saltire- 
wise  argent  in  chief  a  mitre  argent. 

The  north-east  window  of  the  choir  clear- 
story also  contains  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Win- 
chester impaling  Fox,  which,  it  may  be  added, 
appear,  also,  in  small  tracery  lights  in  other 
windows  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  south  transept  shows  in  the  northern- 
most window  on  the  east  side  five  examples  of 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  heraldry — 
the  royal  arms  (Tudor)  and  two  shields  with  the 
arms  of  the  See  of  Winchester,  all  sixteenth-cen- 
tury. Of  the  Seventeenth  Century  are  another 


No.  III.— WINCHESTER  :  CATHEDRAL  CHOIR  :  GREAT  EAST  WINDOW 
SOUTH  SIDE  TRACERY  :  ARMS,  THE  SEE  OF  DURHAM  IMPALING  FOX 


No.  IV.— WINCHESTER  :  THE  DEANERY  :  SOUTH  WINDOW  IN  Mil 
LONG  GALLERY  :  SHIELD  OF  A  RMS  OF  THE  SEE  OF  WINCHE  D  I  /•  R 

shield  of  the  See  of  Winchester  and  a  shield 
bearing  argent  three  piles  sable  in  chief  three  annulets 
or,  the  field  being  richly  diapered,  both  shields 
being  set  in  yellow  sunrays  on  blue  enamel 
grounds.  The  last-mentioned  arms  are  for  Dr. 
John  Young,  Dean  of  Winchester,  1616  to  1636. 

THE  CLOSE 

The  precincts  of  the  Cathedral  show  more 
variety  in  heraldic  glass  than  the  Cathedral  it- 
self, although  there  is  but  little  of  it.  At  the 
Deanery,  in  the  Long  Gallery,  erected  by  Dr. 
William  Clarke,  Dean  of  Winchester  from  1665 
to  1679,  is  some  good  heraldry  in  glass  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  In  the 
second  main  light  of  the  south  window,  the 
stonework  of  which  is  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  is  a  shield  of  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Win- 
chester (No.  iv),  set  in  an  elaborate  border  of  re- 
naissance white  and  yellow  scroll-work  com- 
posed of  a  quatrefoil  and  a  square,  and,  in  the 
fourth  light,  is  a  shield  with  argent  on  a  fess 
between  three  crosses  formee  sable  three  plates  (No.  v), 
set  in  the  same  way  as  the  shield  in  the  second 
light.  Both  these  panels  are  of  late  seventeenth- 
century  date,  the  last  described  being  for  Dean 
Clarke.  The  south  window,  also,  contains  in  the 
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No.  V.— WINCHESTER  :  THE  DEANERY  :  LONG  GALLERY 
SOUTH  WINDOW  4TH  LIGHT  :  ARMS  OF  DR.  W.  CLARKE 


enamel  colours  throughout,  and  are,  to  a  slight 
degree,  fragmentary. 

The  windows  at  the  east  end  of  the  gallery 
show  (i)  a  modern  shield  set  within  a  seven- 
teenth-century enamel-painted  border,  and  (2) 
a  shield  with  the  arms,  as  in  the  south  window, 
of  Dean  William  Clarke.  Whether,  as  the  late 
Mr.  J.  D.  Le  Couteur  in  his  valuable  book, 
Ancient  Glass  in  Winchester,  suggested,  the  Dean's 
arms  were  originally  set  in  the  border  (1)  must 
be  matter  of  surmise,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
they  were.  Also,  there  is  a  seventeenth-century  ex- 
ample of  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Winchester.  In  a 
window  at  No.  3,  The  Close,  a  house  which  in- 
corporates part  of  the  Guest  House  of  the  ancient 
monastery  and  was  restored  or  rebuilt  by  Dr. 
John  Nicholas,  Canon  of  Winchester  (1684- 
1 7 1 1 )  and  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  is  a 
fragmentary  oval  panel  with  the  arms  of  Canon 
Nicholas — argent  a  fess  wavy  sable  between  three 
ravens  proper  set  in  white  and  yellow  and  coloured 
enamel  scroll-work. 


head  of  the  central  main  light  a  shield 
bearing  the  arms  attributed  to  St.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor — azure,  a  cross 
patonce  between  Jive  martlets  or  (early  Six- 
teenth Century). 

The  windows  on  either  side  of  the 
south  window  contain  in  one  the 
Royal  (Stuart)  arms  within  the  Garter 
surmounted  by  the  Royal  crown,  the 
initials  C  and  R  on  either  side  of  the 
crown  and  the  motto  Dieu  et  mon  Droit 
below  the  shield,  all  set  in  a  yellow 
border  with  strapwork  at  top  and  be- 
low foliage  and  birds;  for  King  Charles 
I.  In  the  other  side  window  is  a  panel 
of  similar  design  to  that  of  King 
Charles,  except  that  the  shield  bears 
the  Royal  (Stuart)  arms  impaling  those 
of  his  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria  of 
France,  viz. — or  two  escutcheons  in  fess 
both  royally  crowned  bearing,  the  first 
azure  three  fleurs-de-lis  or  (France)  and 
the  second  gules  an  escarbuncle  or  (Nav- 
arre) and,  also,  with  exception  that 
the  place  of  the  Garter  is  taken  by  a 
garland  of  leafage  and  berries  en- 
twined with  leaves  and  with  a  pendant. 
On  either  side  of  the  crown  are  the 
initials  C  and  M,  for  Charles  and 
Maria.  These  panels  are  painted  in 


No.  VI.— WINCHESTER  :  WESTGATE  :  ARMS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  WINCHESTER  :  XV  CENT 
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No.  VII.— WINCHESTER  :  WESTGATE  :  NORTH  WINDOW,  MAIN  LIGHT:  ROYAL  ARMS  :  XV  CENT 


A  south  window  at  No.  10,  The  Close,  con- 
tains six  heraldic  glass  paintings  of  considerable 
interest  and  varying  in  date.  There  is  (i)  a  late 
fourteenth-century  shield  with  the  arms  of 
William  of  Wykeham — argent  two  chevrons  sable 
between  three  roses  gules,  the  field,  as  is  usual  at  the 
time  when  this  example  was  painted,  being 
elaborately  diapered  with  a  foliage  pattern. 

Then  we  have  four  examples  belonging  to  late 
in  the  Fifteenth  or  early  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury :  (2)  gules  four  fusils  conjoined  in  fess  argent,  the 
charges  being  abraded  from  the  field,  for  Sir 
Giles  Daubeney,  K.G.,  created  a  baron  in  i486 
and  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral  in  1508. 


<  The  date  of  this  glass  is  about 
1490.  (3)  Or  on  a  cross  counter- 
changed  azure  and  gules  five  roses 
argent,  ensigned  with  the  Gar- 
ter, the  inscription  being 
scratched  out  of  a  matt  of  brown 
enamel  on  yellow  glass  and  the 
blue  parts  of  the  Garter  being 
pot-metal,  the  fillings-in  be- 
tween the  shield  and  Garter 
being  ruby.  For  Thomas  Lang- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Winchester  from 
1493  to  1 50 1,  who  was  buried 
in  the  Cathedral  within  his 
Chantry;  the  date  of  the  shield 
is  about  1500.  (4)  The  arms  of 
the  See  of  Winchester  impaling 
those  of  Bishop  Fox,  Langton's 
successor,  within  the  Garter,  of 
early  sixteenth-century  date. 
(5)  The  Royal  (Tudor)  arms 
within  the  Garter,  of  early  Six- 
teenth Century.  There  remains 
in  this  window  (6)  a  panel  con- 
taining a  shield  bearing — azure 
on  a  cross  quarterly  or  and  ermine 
between  four  falcons  close  argent 
belled  or  a  fret  between  four  loz- 
enges gules,  set  in  a  green  chaplet 
of  bay  leaves  with  red  flowers 
running  through  white  and 
yellow  clasps  of  renaissance 
work.  The  arms  are  those  of 
White  of  Southwick,  Hants, 
the  manor  of  which  was  granted 
on  the  dissolution  of  Southwick 
Priory  to  Thomas  White,  a  ser- 
vant to  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  panel  refers  to  Thomas  White,  LL.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Berkshire,  Chancellor  of  Salis- 
bury and  a  Canon  of  Winchester  from  1 554  to 
1574,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  brother  to 
John  White  of  Southwick.  It  is  of  interest  from  the 
heraldic  point  of  view  to  notice  that  the  arms  of 
White  of  Southwick  seem  to  be  based  upon  those 
of  Wriothesley — azure  a  cross  or  between  four  falcons 
argent,  thus  raising  the  suggestion  that  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  concurred  in  a  grant  of  a 
variant  of  his  own  arms  to  John  White  in 
recognition  of  his  services.  In  this  connexion  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  arms  of  Wriothesley 
were  adopted  by  the  College  of  Arms  itself. 
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No.  VIII. — WINCHESTER  :  WESTGATE  :  ARMS  OF  COLVILLE  WITH 
AN  UNIDENTIFIED    QUARTERING    :    LATE    FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

WESTGATE 

In  a  room  in  this  gate  are  five  shields  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  said  to  have  come  from  the 
Guildhall  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV, 
and  demolished  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. In  the  northernmost  window  in  the 
tracery — argent  two  growing  irons  in  saltire  sable  a 
crescent  sable  for  difference  within  a  yellow  border 
inscribed  Scutum  Henrici  Smart,  for  Henry  Smart, 
M.P.  for  Winchester,  1465-72.  In  the  main 
lights  of  this  window  are  ( 1)  the  arms  of  the  City 
of  Winchester — gules  5  castles  in  saltire  argent  in 
fess  two  leopards  facing  inwards  (No.  vi) — within  a 
yellow  border  inscribed  Scutum  Civitatis  Wynton, 
and  (2)  France  and  England  quarterly  within  the 
Garter  (No.  vii) .  The  south  window  contains  ( 1 ) 
party  fesswise  argent  and  gules  a  cross  moline  counter- 
changed  a  label  of  three  points  sable  (Colville) 
quartering  on  a  chevron  argent  three  annulets  gules 
(No.  viii)  set  within  a  ribbon  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion illegible  except  for  the  word  maioris,  prob- 
ably referring  to  William  Colville,  Mayor  of 
Winchester  in  1458,  1461  and  1470;  and  (2) 
argent  two  candles  with  twisted  butts  in  saltire  proper, 
on  the  ribbon  round  the  shield  the  inscription 
Scutum  Rici  Kente  nuper  maioris  civitatis  Wynton 


(No.  ix),  almost  certainly  for  John  Kente, 
Chandler  Mayor  of  Winchester  on  several  occa- 
sions; the  opening  words  of  the  inscription, 
Scutum  Rici,  come  from  another  panel  and,  be- 
sides, no  Mayor  of  Winchester  named  Richard 
Kente  can  be  traced. 

The  only  church  in  Winchester  which  shows 
ancient  heraldic  glass  is  that  of  St.  John-in-the- 
Soke.  There  we  can  see  a  shield  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  of  the  second  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury in  a  tracery  light  of  the  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle.  The  design  on  the  shield  consists  of 
four  white  roundels  in  a  blue  field  richly  dia- 
pered— one  in  the  centre  inscribed  Deus  and  one 
at  each  corner,  respectively  inscribed  Pater, » 
Filius  and  Spiritus  Sanctus,  the  three  corner 
roundels  being  connected  with  the  central  one 
by  white  labels  inscribed  est,  while  the  corner 
labels  are  connected  together  by  white  labels 
inscribed  non  est.  Thus,  the  design  affirms  that 
each  of  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  God, 
but  insists  that  neither  of  them  is  the  other. 


No.  IX.— WINCHESTER  :  ARMS  OF  KENTE  (JOHN)  :  FIFTEENTH  CENT 
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No.  II.— A  STONEWARE  CUP  HV  FRANCIS 
PLACE,  YORK:  LATE  17TH  C. :  V.  &  A.  MLS. 


EARLY  STAFFORDSHIRE  SALT-GLAZE 

POTTERY 

By  JOHN  BEMROSE 

{Curator,  City  Museums,  Stoke-on-Trent) 

EVERY  lover  of  English  pottery  is  familiar  with  Staffordshire 
salt-glaze  and  there  can  be  but  few  collections,  either  private 
1  or  public,  that  do  not  contain  examples  of  this  interesting  and 
charming  ware.  Many  articles  devoted  to  the  subject  have  appeared 
in  thisjournal  over  a  period  of  years.  Some  have  set  out,  quite  simply, 
to  record  collections  rich  in  salt-glaze;  others  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject historically  and  have 
divided  the  manufacture 
into  periods.  Upon  this  lat- 
ter point  there  is  some  di- 
vergence of  opinion,  but  all 
writers  are  agreed  that  true 
Staffordshire  salt-glazed 
pottery  is  invariably  white, 
or,  at  worst,  drab. 

Whiteness  in  domestic 
pottery  was  a  desideratum  during  the  second  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout 
Europe.  Every  English  potter  of  the  day  was  constantly  ex- 
perimenting towards  whiteness  and  away  from  the  native  but 
unpopular  red  wares.  By  1 700,  the  crude  pottery  fashioned 
from  local  clay  had  seen  its  day — a  long  day,  be  it  noted,  ex- 
tending from  Norman  times  and  beyond — henceforward 
the  demand  was  for  white  wares  about  the  house  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  table.  This  demand  was  largely  inspired  by 
the  Chinese  porcelain  which,  at  this  time,  was  coming  to  Eng- 
land in  quantity.  Also,  it  was  an  expression  of  the  increasing 
interest  in  manners  which  became  evident  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  oppressive  pleasures  of 
the  Elizabethan  table  were  adequately  served  by  clumsy  red  mugs  and  platters  but,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  tea  and  coffee  and  the  sweet- 
meats served  with  them,  habits  changed 
and  English  pottery  took  on  a  new  ap- 
pearance. Lightness,  grace  and  an  ever- 
increasing  care  for  refinement  became 
the  new  standard.  Porcelain,  the  obvi- 
ous goal,  was  not  produced  in  England 
until  after  1 740,  so  for  the  first  half  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  was  waged  between  English 
'delft'  and  Staffordshire  salt-glaze. 
That  the  latter  was  ultimately  success- 
ful is  not  surprising  when  we  come  to 
compare  the  two  kinds  of  ware;  fitness 
for  purpose  was  the  deciding  factor  then 
as  it  was  to  be  in  1 770,  when  salt-glaze 


No.  I.— BUFF  SALT-GLAZE  STONEWARE  MUG  :  DWIGHT 
OF  FULHAM  >  LATE  17TH  CENTURY  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


No.  III.— MUG  AND  LOVING  CUP  :  NOTTINGHAM  SALT-GLAZE  WITH  INCISED  AND 
PIERCED  DECORATION:  CIRCA  1700  :  FROM  THE  CITY  MUSEUMS,  STOKE-ON-TRENT 
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No.  IV.— TWO  BROWN  SALT-GLAZE  MUGS,  MADE  AT  BURSLEM,  STAF- 
FORDSHIRE, C.  1710  :  FROM  THE  CITY  MUSEUMS,  STOKE-ON-TRENT 

was  driven  from  the  market  by  the  improved 
earthenwares  of  Enoch  Booth,  Warburton  and 
Josiah  Wedgwood. 

It  was  to  meet  the  demand  for  white  pottery 
that  Staffordshire  salt-glaze  came  into  being, 
but  it  began,  as  did  all  English  stoneware,  by 
imitating  the  brown  Rhenish  wares  which  had 
been  coming  to  this  country  since  early  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  During  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, a  William  Simpson — the  name  has  a 
Staffordshire  ring — petitioned  the  Queen  for 
permission  to  import  drinking  pots  and  to  make 
'such  like  pottes  into  some  decayed  town  within 
this  realm.'  What  became  of  this  we  do  not 
know,  but  certainly  by  1675,  or  thereabouts, 
John  Dwight  was  producing  a  true  stoneware  at 
his  works  in  Fulham.  Other  potteries  soon  fol- 
lowed, notably  at  Nottingham  and  at  several 
places  in  Derbyshire,  among  which  Crich  seems 
to  have  been  earliest  in  date.  Even  amateurs 
seemed  to  find  the  material  fascinating  then  as 


No.  V. — BROWN  SALT  GLAZE  MUGS  MADE  AT  BURSLEM,  CIRCA  1705 


now,  and  to  Francis  Place,  the  etcher  and  mez- 
zotint engraver  of  York,  we  owe  the  delight- 
ful cup  illustrated  in  No.  ii.  Moreover,  the  sur- 
vival of  a  host  of  pots  of  uncertain  origin  points 
to  a  widespread  production  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Few  collectors 
are  aware  that  brown  stoneware  was  made  in 
Staffordshire,  and  most  writers  on  English 
pottery  follow  Sir  Arthur  Church  (English 
Earthenware,  191 1)  in  assigning  the  following 
periods  to  Staffordshire  salt-glaze  : 

Period  1.  Prior  to  1720. — Not  identified  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Period  2.  1 720-1 740. — Flint  with  Devon  clay  intro- 
duced into  the  body. 

Period  3.  1 740-1 760. — Decoration  in  scratch  blue, 
coloured  enamels  and  oil  gilding. 

Period  4.  1 760-1 780. — Basket  and  pierced  work. 
Period  of  decadence. 


No.  VI. — BROWN  SALT-GLAZE  MUGS  MADE  AT  BURSLEM  ABOUT  1710 

As  a  result  of  excavations  at  Burslem,  Stafford- 
shire, during  recent  years,  it  is  possible  to  speak 
with  more  certainty  in  regard  to  pottery  made 
before  1720  (Period  1  above).  Slum  clearance 
and  preparations  for  air-raid  shelters  have 
brought  to  light  a  number  of 'wasters'  which  tell 
a  most  interesting  story  and  extend  our  know- 
ledge of  these  early  wares.  As  a  result,  we  may 
safely  revise  Church's  Period  1  so  that  it  will 
now  read : 

Before  1 720.  Greyish-buff  stoneware  with  a  ferru- 
ginous wash.  Cups,  tea-pots  and  ale  mugs,  the  latter 
bearing  the  Excise  cypher  of  Queen  Anne  ( 1 702-1 714). 
The  earliest  drab  or  fawn  wares  with  sprigged  decora- 
tion. Early  creamy-white  wares  often  with  manganese 
rims. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  some  of  the  early 
figure  pottery  including,  perhaps,  the  crudest 
pew-groups,  was  made  if  not  before  1720,  at 
any  rate  during  the  next  ten  years. 
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No.  VII.— BROWN  SALT-GLAZE  MUGS  MADE  AT  BURSLEM  ABOUT  1710 


Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  wares  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  summarize  the  classes  of  brown 
stoneware  that  were  being  made  in  England  from 
Dwight's  time  onwards.  Taken  together,  the  Ful- 
ham-Nottingham-Staffordshire  wares  present  a 
family  likeness,  though  individual  features  are  not 
difficult  to  discern  after  one  has  handled  a  number 
of  specimens.  The  pottery  of  D wight  is  strongly  in- 
dividualistic in  his  figure  pieces,  rather  less  so  in 
his  domestic  wares  (No.  i)  and  frankly  imitative  in 
his  grey-beard  bottles.  Collections  of  his  pottery 
may  be  studied,  in  happier  times,  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  and  the  British  Museums.  After 
Dwight's  death  in  1703  Fulham  stoneware  de- 
teriorated in  interest. 

Nottingham  is  easily  recognized  by  the  lustrous, 
almost  metallic,  glaze  and  a  fondness  for  cut  or  in- 
cised decoration  (No.  iii).  The  earliest  productions  from  1700  to  1720  are  often  of  considerable 
charm,  but  later  Nottingham  shared  the  decline  that  has  already  been  remarked  at  Fulham.  The 
Staffordshire  wares  of  1 700-1 720  have  something  in  common  with  both  preceding  types  with  a  bias 
towards  Fulham  (Nos.  iv-vii).  This  is  not  unexpected  when  we  remember  that  the  Elers  brothers  ad- 
mitted making  brown  mugs  in  answer  to  Dwight's  Chancery  proceedings,  heard  in  1 693,  for  infringe- 
ment of  his  patent.  By  this  date  the  Elers  were  almost  certainly  living  near  Burslem,  as  references  in 
the  borough  records  of  nearby  Newcastle-under-Lyme  suggest.  Before  coming  to  Staffordshire  they 
had  lived  in  Fulham  and  were  thus  neighbours  of  John  Dwight.  Whether  their  knowledge  of  salt-glaze 
was  obtained  from  the  Rhine  or  from  Dwight  is  not  our  present  concern,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  concerned  in  its  introduction  into  north  Staffordshire.  Within  a  decade  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Elers'  brothers  in  Staffordshire  Isa  Wood  was  making  ale  mugs  of  the  type  shown  in 
No.  v  (right)  at  the  George  Inn  back  at  Burslem. 

Other  potters  of  the  town  were  similarly  engaged  as  our  finds  show,  and  it  is  possible  to  identify 
two  of  them  with  tolerable  certainty.  At  one  of  the  slum  clearance  sites  in  Burslem,  a  number  of  stone- 
ware mug  bases  have  been  dug  up  in  close  association  with  fragments  of  slip  dishes  known  to  have 
been  made  by  J.  Simpson,  a  leading  potter  of  the  day.  Many  of  his  more  ambitious  dishes  bear  the 
initials  IS  in  the  centre.  Samuel  Malkin,  another  slip-ware  potter,  author  of  the  long-debated  S  M 
dishes  often  ascribed  to  Cockpit  Hill,  was  also  a  maker  of  stoneware.  The  writer  was  able  to  recover 
pieces  of  his  slipware  and  stoneware  from  waste  land  where  the  Malkin  works  once  stood. 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  documentary  evidence  of  the  Burslem  potters  who  were  working  from 
1 710  to  1 715,  for  Josiah  Wedgwood,  writing  in  1 765,  gives  a  list  in  which  the  names  of  J.  Simpson  and 
Richard  Malkin  appear.  Doubtless  Samuel  Malkin  was  associated  with  his  brother,  but  did  not  take 
over  the  management  until  later.  Of  the  other  potters  mentioned 
in  Wedgwood's  list  seven  are  returned  as  makers  of  stoneware. 
One,  indeed,  Aaron  Shaw,  is  specifically  referred  to  as  a  maker 
of  'stone  and  dippt  white,'  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  re- 
mainder were  brown  stoneware  potters. 

On  the  evidence  of  Wedgwood's  list  and  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
cavations, therefore,  it  is  clear  that  a  number  of  small  pot- works, 
each  employing  but  a  handful  of  workmen,  were  at  work  in 
Burslem  producing  simple  earthenwares,  either  slip  decorated 
or  mottled  with  manganese.  This  manufacture  had  been  main- 
tained since  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  but  by 
1695  -1700  brown  stoneware  was  added  to  the  slender  output. 
Evidently  it  was  no  more  than  a  minor  production  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  ale  houses  and  taverns,  but  it  led,  not  only  to  the  far- 
famed  and  ceramically  interesting  white  salt-glaze,  but  to  every      no.  viii.-brown salt-glaze = burslem,  1705-10 
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No.  IX.— BROWN  SALT-GLAZE  TEA-POT  :  BURSLEM,  ABOUT  1705-10 


kind  of  earthenware  that  was  to  carry  the  fame 
of  English  pottery  into  western  Europe  and  the 
American  colonies.  This  brown  stoneware  falls 
into  four  well-defined  groups: 

A.  Mugs,  thrown  and  turned,  bearing  the  impressed 
cypher  of  Queen  Anne.  A  crude  portrait  of  the  Queen, 
evidently  obtained  from  a  coin,  is  applied  to  the  front. 
Other  details  such  as  the  Royal  crown,  the  lion  and 
unicorn  and  the  fleur-de-lys  are  similarly  applied  in  a 
manner  that  recalls  Elers  redware  (No.  v  (right)). 
Made  by  I.  Wood  and  others. 

B.  Mugs  as  above,  but  decorated  with  crude  tulip  de- 
signs cut  into  the  body.  No  applied  decoration  (No.  iv). 

C.  Mugs  as  above,  but  with  simple  rouletted  decora- 
tion (No.  vii). 

D.  Plain  ware  mugs,  tea-pots  and  cups.  The  glaze 
is  not  so  'open'  and  may  contain  a  small  percentage 
of  lead  (Nos.  viii  and  ix).  Made  by  J.  Simpson  and 
S.  Malkin. 


How  soon  after  1 700  and  by  what  means  the  desired  white- 
ness was  obtained  are  still  matters  of  speculation.  The  Elers 
brothers  are  thought  to  have  taken  a  Fulham  workman  with 
them  when  they  went  to  north  Staffordshire,  and  it  is  likely 
that  others  may  have  followed  after  Dwight's  death  in  1 703. 
An  oft-repeated  story  of  Dwight  being  led  to  use  flint  in  his  pot- 
tery bodies  after  seeing  its  whiteness  in  a  calcined  state  at  Dun- 
stable is  a  mere  legend.  If  he  was  ever  in  London  at  all  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  learned  more  of  body  material  at 
Fulham  than  he  ever  did  at  a  wayside  inn.  The  plain  truth  can 
only  be  that  constant  experiment  alone  was  responsible  for  the 
new  white  pottery  bodies,  and  that  Dwight,  Astbury,  Thomas 
Heath,  together  with  many  lesser  potters  whose  names  are 
now  forgotten,  all  played  a  part. 

The  first  pottery  which  breaks  with  the  brown  tradition  is 
drab  or  fawn  coloured  both  on  the  surface  and  in  section. 
Handles  and  spouts,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  hollow  pieces, 
are,  at  first,  washed  over  with  white  pipe  clay.  The  simple  but 
effective  vinetrails  so  prevalent  during  the  years  1 720  30  are 
often  of  pure  pipe  clay  (No.  xiv),  as  are  the  finials  of  tea-pot 
and  jug  covers.  Sometimes  the  applied  ornament  is  touched 
with  size  gilding,  as  on  the  coffee-pot  in  No.  xiii  (left) .  But  it  is  to  the  use  of  manganese  that  particular 

attention  is  called,  for  it  is  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  a  particular 
type  of  body  material  that  can  only  be 
described  as  creamy-white.  This  body 
is  not  yet  the  pure  white  of  true  Staf- 
fordshire salt-glaze,  nor  is  it  the  mis- 
called 'crouch'  ware  referred  to  above 
as  being  drab  in  section.  Ithas  some  re- 
semblance to  Dwight's  mug  illustrated 
in  No.  i,  though  the  potting  is  thinner. 
The  temptation  to  connect  this  early 
creamy-white  ware  with  Dwight, 
either  directly  or  through  an  itinerant 
No.  Xa. — creamy- white  salt-glaze  mug  and  cup  made  at  burslem.  c.  1720      workman  from  Fulham,  is  an  attrac- 


No.  Xf>. — SALT-GLAZE  JUG  ENAMELLED  IN  GREEN 
&  GILT  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  JOHN  ASTBURY,  C.  172ft 
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tive  one,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
supporting  evidence  is  wholly  lacking. 
An  excellent  example  of  the  use  of 
manganese  slip  on  this  creamy-white 
body  is  shown  in  the  tea-pot  (No.  xia) 
said,  on  the  evidence  of  T.  W.  Twyford, 
to  have  been  made  by  Astbury.  The 
decoration  here  was  obtained  from 
metal  dies  and  then  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  tea-pot  and  touched  with 
manganese.  One  of  the  motifs  is  iden- 
tical with  that  found  on  one  of  the  few 
accepted  Elers  pieces  now  in  the  Vic- 
No:  XIa. — SALT-GLAZE  TEA-POT  ABOUT  1725-30  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  JOHN   ASTBURY  tOHa    and    Albert    MuSeUm  (formerly 

Jermyn  Street  Collection) .  A  more  un- 
sophisticated class  of  the  same  ware 
with  manganese  enrichment  is  seen  in  Nos.  xa  and  b,  and  it  seems  likely  that  these  are  of  earlier  date. 
On  the  evidence  of  handles  and  general  'potting  feeling,'  it  would  appear  that  the  same  potter  was  re- 
sponsible for  these  cups  and  mugs  and  also  for  the  jug  illustrated  in  No.  xib.  Good  tradition  ascribes 
the  jug  to  Astbury,  so  it  is  perhaps  in  all  these  creamy-white  pieces  that  we  can  trace  the  hand  of 
this  undoubtedly  great  potter. 

The  two  specimens  illustrated  in  No.  xii,  again  in  the  creamy-white  ware,  have  been  excavated  in 
north  Staffordshire,  and  the  figure  of  the  cock  is  of  particular  interest,  as  it  betrays  more  than  a  pass- 
ing resemblance  to  some  of  the  pew  groups.  The  use  of  manganese  slip  to  emphasize  the  details  of 
plumage  and  the  beady  eyes  recall  the  pew-group  technique  which  some  authorities  associated 
with  Aaron  Wood. 

The  treatment  of  the  wings  and  tail  feathers  of  this  game-cock  recall,  to  an  even  greater  degree,  the 
ornament  found  on  pew  groups.  Moulded  wares  were  often  hand-fettled  after  delivery  from  the 
mould  to  ensure  greater  crispness  in  potting.  This  practice  is  particularly  evident  in  the  jug  (No.  xib), 
where  the  rouletted  detail  has  been  emphasized  by  hand. 

The  use  of  the  term  manganese  is  open  to  some  objection  on 
strictly  chemical  grounds,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  this  oxide  alone 
produced  the  characteristic  dark  brown  colour  found,  not  only 
on  early  salt-glaze,  but  also  on  most  Staffordshire  tea-ware  pot- 
tery of  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Recent  analysis 
of  a  number  of  fragments  has  established  the  presence  of  iron 
which  would  naturally  contribute  to  the  brown  colouring.  From 
the  graphic  manner  in  which  this  brown  manganese-iron  was 
used,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  slip. 
Once  again,  therefore,  we  are  reminded  of  the  versatility  of  these 
early  potters  who  could  turn  from  decorating  salt-glaze  trifles 
with  the  small  brush  to  the  over-all  enrichment  of  a  slip  dish 
which  would  require  the  use  of  a  clumsy  trailing  can.  Irt  both  in- 
stances there  is  the  same  unfailing  sense  of  decorative  treatment 
and  artistic  instinct  that  we  find  so  satisfying  after  a  lapse  of  two 
hundred  years.  This  truly  ceramic  decoration  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  contribution  that  Staffordshire  potters  made  to 
the  story  of  early  ceramics.  Geographically  remote  from  the  cul- 
tural centres  in  England  and  almost  wholly  out  of  touch  with 
foreign  artistic  thought,  the  potters  of  Burslem  were  thrown 
upon  their  own  very  limited  resources.  How  well  they  succeed  in 
giving  expression  to  that  sense  of  linear  design  which  is  thought 
to  represent  the  sum  of  English  artistic  impulse,  is  best  seen 

,.r     ,.  ,  p    i  11  11  1  No.  XI6. — SALT-GLAZE  PUZZLE  JUG  FROM  BURS- 

on  slip  dishes.  Many  of  the  smaller  salt-glaze  ornaments,  now-      lem,  d.  1735:  attributed  to  john  astbury 
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No.  XII.— TOY  TEA-POT  AND  FIGURE  OF  A  COCK,  CREAMY- WHITE  :  CIRCA  1725-30 

ever,  betray  the  same  feeling  and  are  equally  delightful. 

The  pew  groups  already  re- 
ferred to  constitute  a  class  by 
themselves.  Their  direct,  some- 
what bucolic  humour  was  in- 
tended for  ordinary  people,  and 
few  examples  have  come  to  us 
from  country  house  collections. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground for  these  groups 
and  for  early  pottery  generally 
was  the  provincial  auction  sale 
and  the  small  antique  shop. 
These  delightful  shops  are  still, 
happily,  a  feature  of  most  mar- 
ket towns,  but  even  the  most 

enthusiastic  tyro  would  hardly  expect  to  discover  a  pew 


group  amongst  the  stock-in-trade. 
Such  an  unheard-of  stroke  of  good  for- 
tune did  come  the  way  of  a  well-known 
collector  some  years  ago,  when  he  was 
able  to  purchase  for  a  few  shillings  a 
case  of  stuffed  birds  with  a  mint  pew 
group  mounted  as  a  centre  piece. 
Single  figures  in  salt-glaze  are  not  un- 
common and,  in  general,  have  a 
marked  affinity  with  that  class  of  fig- 
ure pottery  which  is  known  to  have 
been  made  by  Astbury,  Whieldon  and 
others.  Cats,  birds,  owls  as  well  as 
crude  attempts  at  portrait  busts — 
Queen  Anne  and  Dr.  Sacheverell  are 
instances — appear  to  have  been  popu- 
lar productions,  as  a  number  of  each 
type  are  still  in  existence. 
Dated  examples  of  early  salt-glaze 


No.  XIV. — TEA-POTS  IN  DRAB  COLOURED  SALT-GLAZE   WITH   PIPE-CLAY   ORNAMENT  :  1720-30 


No.    XIII.— COFFEE-POT   AND    TEA-POT    IN    BURSLEM    SALT-GLAZE   :  ABOUT  1730 


are  not  common.  A  flask  in  the  British 
Museum  decorated  in  manganese  is 
inscribed  1 724.  The  almost  complete 
puzzle-jug  (No.  xib),  recovered  from 
Burslem,  is  dated  as  late  as  1735,  and 
one  is  inclined  to  suggest  1 720-35  as 
the  period  during  which  the  use  of 
manganese  was  at  its  height,  though 
later  examples  do  occur.  By  1 735,  how- 
ever, many  new  features  were  already 
in  use,  and  it  must  be  left  for  a  future 
occasion  to  discuss  them  more  fully. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for  Nos. 
i  and  ii  (on  page  54)  ;  to  Parker's 
Burslem  Brewery,  Ltd.,  for  No.  vii 
(on  page  56) ,  and  further  acknowledg- 
ments to  The  City  Museums,  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  for  Nos.  ix  and  xb  (on  page 
57),  xia  and  xib  (on  page  58). 
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THE  CLIMBERS  :  PRINT  BY  MARCANTONIO  RAIMONDI  BASED  ON  MICHELANGELO'S 
LOST  CARTOON  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  PISA  :  HERBERT  GREER  FRENCH  COLLECTION 


THE  HERBERT  GREER  FRENCH 
COLLECTION  OF  PRINTS 

THE  private  collection  of  prints  brought  together 
by  Herbert  Greer  French  of  Cincinnati,  which  has 
drawn  upon  a  number  of  distinguished  sources, 
v  is  recently  represented  in  a  selection  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  engravings  and  woodcuts  on  loan  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati ArtMuseum.  Prints  from  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  from  all  schools,  included  many  rarities 
as  well  as  superb  impressions  of  well-known  subjects. 

The  early  period  of  engraving  in  Italy,  Germany  and 
the  Lowlands  saw  the  passing  of  the  Gothic  spirit  and 
the  growing  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  the  print-maker,  answering  a  popular 
need,  remained  within  the  sphere  of  the  older  style,  and 


there  is  no  finer  flowering  of  the  Gothic  than 
the  work  of  the  North  Italian  predecessors  of 
Mantegna,  of  the  practitioners  of  the  Floren- 
tine broad  manner,  and  the  work  of  such 
artists  as  the  Master  IAM  of  Zwolle,  Van 
Meckenhem,  the  Master  ES  and  Martin 
Schongauer.  In  their  work  the  reverence  and 
devotion  of  the  period  which  had  already 
produced  the  great  cathedrals,  found  its  ex- 
pression through  a  medium  which  could 
reach  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Among  early  subjects  are  three  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Friedrich  August  II  of  Sax- 
ony—  The  Hellespontine  Sibyl  from  a  series  of 
Sibyls  in  the  Florentine  broad  manner,  [475 
1490,  and  also  in  the  same  style,  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai  and  the  Brazen  Serpent,  which  is  one 
of  two  known  impressions  of  the  first  state; 
the  third  is  The  Nativity,  a  niello  engraving 
from  North  Italy,  about  1470- 1480. 

In  addition  to  well-known  subjects  by  Man- 
tegna, Zoan  Andrea  and  Pollaiuolo,  which  are 
the  indispensable  attributes  of  every  impor- 
tant collection,  there  was  a  rare  and  delight- 
ful Doe  at  Rest,  by  the  Master  of  the  Beheading 
of  John  the  Baptist,  who  worked  about  1500. 
The  landscape,  with  its  wealth  of  verdure, 
is  rendered  with  delicate  precision  and  the 
drawing  of  the  reclining  deer  comes  near  to 
the  mastery  of  Pisanello. 

While  the  majority  of  the  subjects  were 
engravings  there  were  a  few  woodcuts  from 
the  early  block  books,  such  as  the  sixth  page 
of  the  second  edition  of  a  Flemish  Apocalypsis 
Johannis  of  about  1440,  showing  the  opening 
of  the  first  and  second  seals. 

Formerly  in  the  Ducal  Museum  at  Gotha 
was  the  single  example  of  a  so-called  'dotted  print,"  Gossip 
during  the  Celebration  of  the  Mass,  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  Man  listens  to  the  voice  of  temptation,  represented 
by  many  demonic  forms  speaking  to  him  even  in  the  most 
holy  places.  This  method  of  engraving  makes  use  of  re- 
lief, but  the  plate  is  metal  instead  of  wood.  The  predomi- 
nating effect  is  that  of  the  shaded  areas,  as  seen  in  the 
contemporary  niello  prints. 

Five  prints  by  the  Master  ES,  ten  from  Martin  Schon- 
gauer and  the  rich  group  of  Diirers,  forty-three  in  num- 
ber, represent  the  evolution  of  an  artistic  tradition  to 
which  these  three  contributed.  It  is  rare  that  artistic 
lineage  can  be  traced  so  definitely,  or  that  the  additions 
made  by  the  successor  can  be  seen  to  have  developed  so 
clearly  from  what  has  gone  before. 

In  the  sixteenth-century  Italian  section  is  Jacopo  de' 
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Barbari,   whose   Venetian   Quattrocento  background 
made  him  a  student  of  nature.  He  excels  in  figure  sub- 
jects, such  as  his  great  Judith,  an  impression  from  Prince 
Waldburg-Wolfegg's  collection,  and  the  Three  Naked  Men 
tied  to  a  Tree  from  the  cabinet  at  Northwick  Park.  The 
gifted  master,  Giulio  Campagnola,  whose  influence  ex- 
tended so  widely  in  spite  of  his  small  output  of  about 
twenty  prints,  was  seen  in  The  Young  Shepherd,  a  former 
possession  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Here  could  be  seen  his 
characteristic  use  of  a  stippled  effect  secured  with  flicks 
and  dots  of  the  graver.  Mocetto,  Montagna,  Beccafumi 
and    Robetta   show  the  increasing  classical  influence 
which  has  full  expression  in  Marcantonio  Raimondi, 
whose  Climbers  is  reproduced  here.  This  is  an  exceptional 
print,  as  free  in  drawing  as  the  designs  of  Raphael,  of 
which  this  engraver  transmitted  so  many  to  the  metal 
plate,  and  shows  how  fruitfully  the  Renaissance  Masters 
had  spent  their  tutelage  un- 
der the  Greeks.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  figures 
here  are  taken  from  a  lost 
cartoon  by  Michelangelo  for 
the  Battle  of  Pisa,  while  the 
landscape  is  after  Lucas  van 
Leyden's  engraving  Maho- 
met and  the   Monk  Sergius. 
Lucas  completed  his  career 
with  an  Italian  phase,  in 
which  he  played  the  part  of 
giver  as  well  as  receiver.  An 
exceptional  figure,  he  was 
represented  in  the  exhibi- 
tion by  his  early  print,  the 
Milk  Maid  and  the  rare  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul. 

There  were  few,  if  any, 
important  names  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  omit- 
ted, and  inevitably  they  form 
the  setting  for  the  work  of 
Rembrandt.  Bol,  Dusart, 
Van  Ostade,  Ruisdael,  Seg- 
hers,  and  von  Siegen  gain 
through  Rembrandt's  com- 
pany and  add  to  his  bril- 
liance. Van  Dyck  and  Ru- 
bens among  the  Flemish, 
Callot,  Lorrain  and  Nan- 
teuil  in  France  bring  the 
century  to  its  culmination. 

It  is  singular  to  find  a 
collection  such  as  this  one, 
so  rich  in  early  prints, 
equally  resplendent  in  its 
showing  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury English  mezzotints  and 
French  aquatints.  Yet  it  dis- 
played in  strength  the  work       the  start  of  the  hunt  .-  one 

nr  tLnf  „„  „„i:  11    11       hunt  of  the  unicorn  -.  late 

ot  that  accomplished  school       been  identified  :  photograph 


which  immortalized  the  portraits  of  Gainsborough,  Rey- 
nolds and  their  contemporaries,  and  included  the  work 
of  W.  W.  Barney,  Bartolozzi,  Valentine  Green,  Henry 
Hudson,  John  Jones,  Henry  Meyer,  John  Raphael  Smith, 
William  Ward,  James  Watson  and  William  Woollett. 

Debucourt  sums  up  the  French  taste  of  this  period,  its 
elegance,  grace,  and  delicacy,  but  the  number  of  other 
artists  who  contribute  to  it  is  considerable.  Early  among 
them  is  Bonnet,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
imitate  the  pastel  through  a  print,  and  used  a  separate 
plate  for  each  tone.  Many,  unlike  Debucourt,  whose 
originality  enabled  him  to  produce  his  own  designs, 
worked  after  the  painters  of  the  day,  as  did  Janinet,  using 
the  works  of  Lavreince,  Duplessis  and  Hubert  Robert. 
Chevillet,  Duruisseau,  Lecoeur,  Choffard,  Macret  and 
Simonet  interpret  for  us  the  works  of  Chardin,  Lancret 
and  Baudouin.  The  group  also  includes  Moreau  le  Jeune, 


OF  THE  SET  OF  FRENCH  OR  FLEMISH  TAPESTRIES  KNOWN  AS  THE 
XV  CENTURY  :  EIGHTY-FIVE  SPECIES  OF  PLANTS  AND  TREES  HAVE 
BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORF 
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whose  w  ork  for  the  Monument  de  Costume  is  a  transcend- 
ent record  of  one  aspect  of  a  period  in  a  medium  excel- 
lently suited  to  convey  its  elegance. 


THE  FLORA  OF  THE  UNICORN  TAPESTRIES 

COLLABORATION  from  the  field  of  science  in  one 
form  or  another  frequently  finds  a  place  in  the  mod- 
ern study  of  the  art  of  the  past.  An  unusual  instance  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  booklet  issued  by  the  New- 
York  Botanical  Garden,  The  Flora  of  the  Unicorn  Tapes- 
tries, by  E.J.  Alexander  and  Carol  H.  Woodward.  When 
the  research  was  undertaken  which  is  here  embodied,  it 
was  w  ith  the  hope  that  a  study  of  the  trees  and  flow  ers  in 
the  famous  series  of  tapestries  depicting  the  Hunt  of  the 
Unicorn,  now  at  the  Cloisters,  would 
help  to  localize  the  place  of  its  origin. 
This  it  was  not  possible  to  do,  for  the 
variety  of  flowers  so  carefully  delin- 
eated was  known  throughout  west- 
ern Europe  at  the  time.  But  it  has 
provided  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  tapestries,  one  which 
makes  them  appear  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  of  the  scientific 
accuracy  which  has  gone  into  the  por- 
trayal of  the  landscape  setting. 

The  authors  of  this  little  book  find 
approximately  one  hundred  and  one 
different  kinds  of  plants  in  the  series, 
and  eighty-five  of  these  have  been 
identified.  All  save  one  are  delineated 
from  first-hand  observation.  The  ex- 
ception is  the  pomegranate  tree  w  hich 
appears  in  the  left  foreground  of  The 
Unicorn  Attacked  and  in  the  centre  of 
The  Unicorn  in  Captivity.  The  fruit, 

which  was  early  known  in  Europe  as  an  importation  from 
the  East,  is  perfectly  portrayed,  but  the  form  of  the  tree, 
never  having  been  seen  in  its  Oriental  home,  is  imagin- 
ary. It  is  significant  that  water-loving  plants  are  shown 
in  their  proper  place,  and  that  trees  which  grow  in  the 
centre  or  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  are  appropriately  posi- 
tioned. Frequently  appearing  are  ground  cherries,  pinks, 
primulas,  pansies,  violets,  campions,  the  English  blue- 
bell, daisy,  bearded  iris,  stocks  and  wallflowers.  A  black- 
berry vine,  climbing  over  other  plants,  appears  frequently 
and  is  masterfully  drawn.  In  most  of  the  tapestries  a  tree 
is  a  central  feature.  The  first  has  the  cherry,  the  third  has 
an  oak,  the  fourth  an  orange,  the  fifth  (a  fragment)  the 
only  apple  tree  of  the  series,  and  the  seventh,  the  pome- 
granate; the  second  and  sixth  do  not  follow  this  plan. 

The  booklet  has  a  diagram  of  each  tapestry,  providing 
a  key  to  the  names  of  the  identified  plants.  The  first  panel, 
The  Start  of  the  Hunt,  illustrated  on  p.  61,  shows  among  its 
trees  the  cherry,  oak,  linden,  plum,  aspen  and  walnut, 
and  in  addition  some  seedling  date  palms  by  the  foot  of 
the  dog  at  the  right  indicating  that  the  seeds  of  dates 


THE  DEVENS'  TANKARD  :  CA.  1786  :  BY  BEN- 
JAMIN BURT  :  M.  AND  M.  KAROL1K  COLLN 


must  have  been  planted  for  experiment.  A  small  group 
of  trees  just  below  the  spear  point  of  the  leading  hunts- 
man has  sometimes  been  thought  to  be  the  mimosa,  but 
the  authors  point  out  that  the  mimosa  of  France  came 
from  Australia,  which  was  not  then  discovered,  and  that 
this  is  more  likely  a  distant  cluster  of  elms  in  sunlight, 
which  imparts  a  yellowish  tint  to  their  leaves. 


THE  KAROLIK  COLLECTION 
AND  THE  CATALOGUE 

THE  collection  of  American  furniture,  silver,  paint- 
ings, textiles  and  other  decorative  arts  which  has 
been  installed  this  past  winter  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxim  Karolik 
of  New  port,  is  one  which  has  taken 
form  over  a  period  of  years  in  a  some- 
what unusual  way.  From  the  outset 
it  has  been  the  intention  to  present 
it  to  the  Museum,  and  the  selection 
of  objects  has  been  made  in  collabor- 
ation with  the  staff".  Consequently,  it 
has  a  quality  of  complete  suitability, 
rare  in  gifts  of  such  dimensions.  Fol- 
lowing upon  the  opening  of  the  newly 
installed  galleries,  a  catalogue  was 
published,  being  printed  for  the  Mu- 
seum by  the  Harvard  University 
Press.  As  this  is  a  notable  publication 
in  completeness  and  format,  our  re- 
marks will  be  based  upon  it,  rather 
than  the  opening  of  the  collection  it- 
self which,  as  it  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, has  been  widely  noted  long  be- 
fore there  is  opportunity  for  these 
words  to  appear  in  print. 

A  catalogue  which  describes  ade- 
quately and  illustrates  clearly  275  items,  and  presents 
more  than  one  hundred  details  in  addition,  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted gratefully.  It  serves  well  the  role  of  interpreter  to 
the  collection  by  making  every  object  in  it  familiar  and 
accessible  visually,  which  goes  a  long  way  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  student.  It  contains  a  foreword  by 
George  H.  Edgell,  director  of  the  Museum,  an  introduc- 
tion by  Edward  J.  Hipkiss,  curator  of  European  and 
American  decorative  arts,  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
Hipkiss  and  his  assistants.  The  prints  are  discussed  by 
Henry  P.  Rossiter.  Of  great  personal  interest  are  Mr. 
Karolik's  own  reflections  under  the  heading,  An  Approach 
to  the  Catalogue,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  few  of  the  indi- 
vidual artists  to  whom  his  collection  is,  in  a  sense,  dedi- 
cated, and  of  some  of  the  outstanding  works  of  unknown 
origin.  Among  the  latter  is  the  rare  mahogany  tea  table 
(No.  60)  with  a  blocked  apron  supporting  a  shaped  top 
consisting  of  fourteen  scallops,  to  support  fourteen  cups 
and  saucers,  a  piece  of  striking  design  of  which  only  one 
other  similar  piece  is  known.  Its  originality  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  ignored  even  when  it  is  not  admired,  and 
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in  this  Mr.  Karolik  finds  proof  of  the  vitality  of  a  truly  creative  work.  A  discovery  of  the  first  order  was  the  labelled 
bureau-table  of  Edmund  Townscnd,  of  Newport  (No.  38).  The  maker  was  the  son  of  Job  Townsend  and  brother- 
in-law  of  John  Coddard.  This  is  the  first  example  of  a  labelled  piece  by  him  on  record  and  being  a  splendid  example 
■of  the  Townsend-Goddard  manner  it  suggests  the  question  as  to  how  many  pieces  attributed  to  the  better-known 
members  of  these  allied  families  may  have  originated  with  him.  Holmes  Weaver,  also  of  Newport,  a  little-known 
cabinetmaker,  is  seen  in  a  finely  inlaid  Pembroke  table  bearing  his  label  (No.  67). 

The  masterpiece  of  the  collection,  if  one  piece  can  be  singled  out  in  such  a  group,  is  the  Salem  double  chest  of 
drawers  (No.  41),  which  is  modestly  attributed  to  William  Lemon,  while  the  carving,  including  a  standing  figure 
of  Victory  on  the  pediment,  is  attributed  to  Samuel  Mclntire,  although  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  justifica- 
tion of  a  definite  ascription. 

Among  the  chairs  is  the  first  carved  example  known  with  the  label  of  Benjamin  Randolph  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
so-called  'sample'  chairs  offer  a  still  controversial  subject,  as  to  whether  they  are  of  English  origin  or  the  work  of  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Karolik's  view  is  the  reasonable  one,  that  the  extrava- 
gantly rich  designs  on  the  'sample'  chairs,  which  make  them  suit- 
able for  a  more  palatial  interior  than  any  Philadelphia  mansion  of 
the  day  could  boast,  were  done,  not  as  actual  patterns  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  to  show  the  extent  of  his  ability.  The  more  restrained 
but  excellent  design  of  the  Chippendale  side  chair  (No.  8g),  one  of 
a  pair  in  the  Karolik  collection,  was  doubtless  his  customary  style. 

The  one  name  which  stands  out  in  the  Karolik  collection  more 
prominently  than  the  rest  is  that  of  Seymour,  alone  and  with  his 
son  who,  as  Boston  cabinetmakers,  are  appropriately  honoured  in 
a  Boston  museum.  The  Seymours  made  distinctive  use  of  the  'tam- 
bour shutters'  of  Sheraton,  as  in  the  beautiful  desk  (No.  29)  from 
the  Manning  and  Fernald  families,  and  the  sideboard  (No.  46) 
attributed  to  Seymour  which  has  belonged  to  the  Lowell,  Lyman 
and  Cabot  families.  Especially  fine  is  the  inlaid  Sheraton  commode 
(No.  42)  of  semi-elliptical  form  with  an  inlaid  top  on  which  is 
found  a  half-medallion  painted  with  a  sea-shell  design  of  a  perfec- 
tion rare  in  American  furniture. 

The  distinguished  group  of  sofas  includes  three  with  carving  attri- 
buted to  Samuel  Mclntire,  and  two  attributed  to  Duncan  Phyfe. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  silver  in  the  collection  is  comparatively 
small,  but  includes  an  attractive  pear-shaped  cup  by  John  Coney, 
from  the  Pickman  family,  a  caster,  pair  of  sauceboats  and  pair 
of  porringers  by  Benjamin  Burt,  the  two  first  from  the  Derby  family 
of  Salem.  There  is  also  a  tankard  by  him,  here  illustrated,  which  is 
known  as  the  'Devens'  Tankard,  having  been  presented  to  Richard 
Devens  in  1786.  An  inscription  names  him  as  a  director  of  the 
building  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge.  The  bridge  is  depicted  in  the 
engraved  medallion  on  the  body  of  the  tankard.  This  bridge,  con- 
necting Boston  and  Charlestown,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  built 
in  America  and  was  in  the  location  of  the  bridge  of  to-day.  The 
architect  was  Captain  John  Stone  of  Concord,  but  the  one  who  is 
given  special  credit  for  carrying  out  the  work  was  a  shipwright, 
Samuel  Cox,  who  later  went  to  Ireland  to  construct  a  bridge  over 
the  Foyle  at  Londonderry. 

METHODS  OF  PRESERVATION 
IN  THE  JOHNSON  COLLECTION 

ALTHOUGH  portions  of  the  John  G.  Johnson  collection  have 
Jl  \  long  been  on  exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  not  until  last 
November  that  the  entire  assemblage,  filling  twenty  galleries  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  could  be  seen  in  its  entirety.  Best 
known  for  its  Italian  section,  because  more  frequent  discussion  and 
publication  have  been  sriven  the  Italian  paintings,  it  also  includes 

,        .  rii-i        -it^       i^,  j  c         •  i  SECRETARY-BOOKCASE  :  'AMERICAN-QUEEN  ANNE'  STYLI 

a  noteworthy  showing  of  the  Jrlemish,  Dutch,  German  and  Spanish       Massachusetts  :  in  the  m.  and  m.  karolik  collectioi 
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THE  SHADOWGRAPH  OF  ANTHON1E  PALAMEDES'  MAX  WITH  GLOVES 
THE    HAT    AND    GLOVES   ARE    SEEN"   TO   BE    A   LATER  ADDITION 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAX  :  BY  ANTHONTE  PALAMEDES  :  IN"  ITS  PRESENT 
STATE  AFTER  CLEANING  :  IN  THE  JOHN  G.  JOHNSON  COLLECTION 


MAX  W  ITH  GLOVES  :  BY  ANTHONTE  PALAMEDES  :  AS  SEEN  BEFORE 
ITS  RECENT  CLEANING  :  IN  THE  JOHN  G.  JOHNSON  COLLECTION 


schools,  while  the  inclusion  of  nineteenth-century  Masters 
is  sufficiently  important  to  make  this  our  only  collection, 
brought  together  by  the  personal  selection  of  one  man. 
which  so  adequately  represents  the  European  schools 
from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  modern  times. 

It  is  not  only  the  exhibition  of  the  entire  collection 
which  is  of  interest,  but  the  work  which  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  care  of  the  paintings  and  will  continue 
some  time  into  the  future.  About  half  of  the  paintings 
have  already  been  subjected  to  close  study,  examination 
by  N-ray.  ultra-violet  and  micro-photograph,  under  the 
direction  of  David  Rosen,  technical  adviser.  Many  of  the 
paintings  have  already  been  freed  of  their  over-painting 
of  various  kinds  and  periods.  Some,  as  a  result,  have  been 
withdrawn,  but  in  the  main,  this  study  of  the  collection 
by  scientific  means  has  added  to  the  reputation  of  the 
collector,  who.  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  was 
pursuing  a  lone  and  independent  course.  Few  others 
were  at  that  time  interested  in  the  primitives  in  which 
his  collection  is  so  rich.  Most  of  the  pictures  which  he 
had  bought  in  the  previous  decade  had  been  sold,  as  his 
taste  outgrew  them,  so  that  only  one  hundred  and  ninety 
of  the  paintings  in  the  catalogue  of  1892  were  found  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  191 7.  The  final  form 
of  the  collection  represents  a  selection  from  a  number 
actually  far  greater,  which  presents  a  startling  view  to 
the  imagination,  since  it  includes  now  more  than  twelve 
hundred  paintings. 

The  method  of  work  pursued  by  Mr.  Rosen  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  paintings  is  well  represented  by 
the  treatment  given  to  a  Portrait  of  a  Man  by  Anthonie 
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PAIR  OF  ENGLISH  GLASS  CANDLESTICKS  WITH  DOUBLE  'TEARS' 
IN  THE  STEM  AND  AIR-BEADED  KNOPS  :  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
ENGLISH    AND    IRISH    GLASS    AT    THE    STEUBEN    GLASS  SHOP 


Palamedes,  which  is  here  illustrated.  A  shadowgraph  dis- 
closed that  the  gloves  and  hat  were  a  later  addition  and 
that  the  position  of  the  left  arm  was  changed;  the  whole 
canvas  had  also  been  cut  down  from  a  larger  panel.  The 
repaint,  which  had  been  done  in  glazes,  was  removed,  with 
the  result  shown  here.  It  approximates  the  original  state, 
and  while  any  painting  naturally  suffers  through  such  a 
metamorphosis,  it  is  patent  that  the  modelling  of  the  face 
is  treated  far  more  flexibly  in  its  original  form  than  in  the 
dressed-up  state  in  which  it  was  offered  for  sale. 

Most  satisfying  is  the  appearance  of  the  great  Van 
der  Weyden  Crucifixion,  one  of  the  best-known  paintings 
of  the  collection  and  a  great  masterpiece  of  its  period. 
The  two  panels,  Mary  and  John  at  the  left  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion at  the  right,  are  now  joined  together  instead  of 
hanging  separately  as  we  have  seen  them  in  past  years. 
Whether  there  was  a  third  panel  is  conjectural.  Certain- 
ly the  two  form  a  balanced  group,  and  there  is  no  feeling 
of  lack  of  a  right  wing.  The  background  before  cleaning 
was  a  dark  blue,  in  a  pigment  which  could  not  have  been 
used  at  the  time  the  picture  was  painted.  Under  this  were 
traces  of  gold.  The  blue  was  therefore  removed  and  the 

gold  was  replaced,  so  that  the  effect  now  corresponds  with  its  original  condition  to  its  great  enhancement. 

In  many  instances  aluminium  has  been  used  in  modern  preservation,  as  a  panel  to  which  the  planed-down  sur- 
face of  a  wooden  panel  was  added,  in  a  bed  of  wax.  This  gives  a  smooth,  lasting  surface,  and  does  away  with  the 
mischief  of  the  cracking  and  blistering  resulting  from  the  ordinary  and  ill-advised  practice  of  cradling,  which  has  been 

found  to  produce  the  very  faults  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  However, 
the  use  of  aluminium  is  now  restricted  by  the  war  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  some  time  before  the  plan  to  treat  the  Van  der  Weyden  Crucifixion  in 
this  way  can  be  carried  out.  However,  much  has  been  done  to  bring  this 
great  painting  back  to  its  original  state.  Cradles  were  taken  off,  the  warped 
panels  straightened,  and  modern  repaint  and  old  varnish  removed. 

The  cleaning  of  the  Master  of  Kappenberg's  Christ  before  Caiaphas  re- 
veals that  a  gold  panel  at  the  top  of  the  painting  covered  fragments  of 
scenes  of  the  Passion,  indicating  that  the  panel  had  been  cut  down  from 
the  top.  The  present  appearance  of  the  painting,  even  in  this  mutilated 
form,  is  an  improvement,  since  it  was  inevitable  that  the  nineteenth- 
century  additions  to  all  the  figures  had  robbed  them  of  their  individuality. 

Some  of  the  paintings  have  been  removed  to  the  study  screens,  such  as  a 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Aelbert  Cuyp,  when  it  was  discovered  after  cleaning 
that  it  was  a  composite  of  two  separate  paintings,  revealing  a  clever  method 
of  joining  the  two  parts  and  showing  how  much  ingenuity  has  gone  into 
the  making  of  a  fraud.  The  preceding  instance,  the  changes  in  the  panel 
by  the  Master  of  Kappenberg,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an  attempt 
to  deceive,  and  there  are,  of  course,  many  instances  where  changes  were 
probably  made  to  satisfy  an  owner  in  accordance  with  variance  of  taste. 

EXHIBITION  OF  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS 

A COLLECTION  of  several  hundred  examples  of  English  and  Irish 
glass,  chiefly  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  has  recently  made  an  Atlan- 
tic crossing  with  almost  no  damage  and  been  exhibited  at  the  Steuben 
Glass  Shop.  This  extensive  and  carefully  chosen  group  of  over  two  hun- 
dred pieces,  which  was  brought  together  in  London  by  Cecil  Davis,  is 
of  a  larger  scope  than  has  been  attempted  here  before  in  a  single  ex- 
hibition and  affords  a  rare  opportunity  for  study.  Types  of  drinking 
glasses,  candlesticks,  candelabra,  epergnes,  decanters,  bowls  and  other 

FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  GIRDLE  BOOK  :  SPENCER  ~  '„  .  .      ,     .  r     Y  .    '       _      ..  ,    a.  .  ,  . 

collection  :  the  new  york  public  library       torms  illustrate  the  marked  characteristic  ot  English  Hint  glass,  claritv 
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and  brilliance.  Colour  is  comparatively  rare,  and  orna- 
mentation, though  generally  present,  is  subsidiary.  Vene- 
tian glass  was  more  delicate  and  graceful,  and  the  glass  of 
the  Low  Countries  displays  extraordinary  virtuosity  in  its 
decoration,  but  the  marvel  of  English  glass  is  the  fabric 
itself,  which  becomes  even  more  brilliant  as  its  thickness 
is  increased.  The  flint  or  lead  glass  perfected  in  England 
following  the  discoveries  of  Ravenscroft  more  than  fulfils 
the  claims  made  for  it  in  the  certificate  of  June  3rd,  1676, 
from  the  Glass  Sellers  Company,  which  is  quoted  in  Fran- 
cis Buckley's  Old  English  Glass:  'We  do  certify  that  the 
defect  of  the  flint  glasses  (which  were  formerly  observed 
to  crissel  and  decay)  hath  been  redressed  several  months 
ago,  and  the  glasses  since  made  have  all  proved  durable 
and  lasting  as  any  glasses  whatsoever.'  The  durability  of 
flint  glass  was  its  greatest  attraction  at  this  period,  and 
to  that  durability  the  modern  student  may  give  thanks 
while  enjoying  the  artistry  that  went  into  its  production. 

The  air  bubble  which  appears  as  the  'tear'  in  stems,  or 
the  'air  bead'  in  knops  and  finials  was  the  result  of  a  for- 
tunate accident,  or  rather  the  recognition  of  the  virtues  of 
what  was  at  first  a  defect,  when  the  glass  blowers  could 
not  produce  a  perfect,  hollow  knop.  The  air  bubble  that  ap- 
peared was  seen  to  have  decorative  merit ;  it  was  capable 
of  elongation,  or  being  twisted  in  spirals  in  the  stems  of 
goblets,  and  used  as  groups  of 'beads'  in  finials  and  knops. 

Wheel  engraving  was  employed  for  leaf  and  floral 
decoration,  landscape  motifs  for  inscriptions  and  heraldic 
designs.  A  later  use  of  the  lapidary's  wheel  came  into 
prominence  about  1 735,  and  took  the  form  of  geometric 
faceted  designs.  The  early  form  of  cutting  in  this  manner 
brings  out  the  gem-like  quality  of  the  glass. 

Among  the  many  examples  included  in  the  Steuben 
exhibition  is  the  pair  of  baluster-stemmed  candlesticks 
illustrated,  which  have  double  'tears'  in  the  stems  and 
'air  beads'  in  the  knops.  Other  pieces  include  a  set  of  six 
wine  glasses  with  ogee  bowls  engraved  with  a  flower  and 
leaf  design  and  stems  showing  an  opaque  twist.  There 
is  also  a  pair  of  ship's  decanters  engraved  with  the  crest 
of  Caulfeild;  a  pair  of  Irish  two-light  candelabra  with 
notched  spires,  festooned  drops  and  a  star  cresting;  an 
Irish  boat-shaped  fruit  bowl  with  flat,  star  cutting,  and  a 
rare  Lazy  Susan  revolving  on  a  flat  cut  base.  There  is  pres- 
ent a  large  group  of  wine  glasses,  which  always  engage 
the  attention  of  the  collector  because  their  great  variety 
of  form  and  pattern  illustrates  the  whole  development  of 
English  glass. 

As  a  result  of  the  Steuben  exhibition,  the  very  rare 
'Amen'  wine  glass  of  the  collection  was  acquired  by 
Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  and  presented  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  This  glass,  which  was  probably 
made  about  1749  in  England,  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Palmer  Douglas  of  Hawick,  Scotland.  It  is  one  of  two 
known,  engraved  with  all  four  verses  of  the  Jacobite 
;inthem,  three  of  which  are  on  the  bowl  and  one  on  the 
foot.  The  trumpet-shaped  bowl  is  also  engraved  with  the 
royal  cipher  and  crown,  the  word  Amen,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion, To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  and  the  Increase  of  the 
Royal  Familie. 


A  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  GIRDLE  BOOK 

A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  girdle  book  in  the  Spen- 
cer collection  of  Illustrated  Books  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library  is  not  a  new  addition  to  the  collection, 
having  been  acquired  two  years  ago,  but  since  there  are 
so  few  of  these  bindings  recorded,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  it  here,  following  the  description  of  it  written  by  Karl 
Kiip,  Chief  of  the  Manuscript  Division. 

The  once  popular  girdle  binding  is  now  known  in  only 
thirteen  examples,  which  are  chiefly  in  libraries  in 
Europe.  Many  representations  of  it  in  art  show  it  to 
have  been  in  use  in  a  definite  region  extending  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  valley  of  the  upper  Rhine.  Within 
this  limited  locality,  it  must  have  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity with  the  clergy,  by  whom  alone  it  was  used.  The 
pouch-like  binding,  being  drawn  together  in  a  kind  of 
button,  could  be  used  as  a  means  of  suspending  the  book 
from  the  girdle,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  carried  in  walk- 
ing. Since  the  button  end  was  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  book,  it  was  possible  to  lift  and  read  it  without  detach- 
ing the  book  from  the  girdle.  Otto  Glauning's  study  of  the 
representation  of  the  girdle  book  in  art  records  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  examples,  from  the  late  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury to  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth,  a  period  in  all  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  example  in  the  Spencer  collection  is  a  manuscript 
breviary  written  at  the  Monastery  of  Kastl  in  the  diocese 
of  Eichstatt  in  1454.  The  colophon  identifies  the  scribe  as 
a  prior,  Fratrus  Sebaldus,  a  name  which  was  frequently 
adopted  by  the  religious  of  the  district  after  the  Fran- 
conian  hermit  saint  who  was  buried  at  Nuremburu;. 
Kastl  prospered  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  was  the  centre  of  considerable  intellectual  activ- 
ity. One  of  the  monks  translated  Boethius,  and  local  and 
international  histories  were  written.  In  1600,  or  forty- 
four  years  after  the  secularization  of  the  monastery,  and 
in  spite  of  losses  due  to  fire  and  the  conditions  of  the  time, 
the  library  contained  seventy-seven  manuscripts  on 
parchment  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  on  paper — 
which  indicates  that  its  library  must  once  have  been  a 
much  more  imposing  one. 

The  breviary  contains  four  woodcuts  which  have  been 
pasted  in,  a  method  of  illustration  frequently  found  in  the 
mid-Fifteenth  Century,  before  the  vogue  of  the  printed 
book  and  following  the  manuscript  book  with  its  illu- 
minated pages,  thus  representing  a  transition  style. 

The  subjects  chosen  are  a  St.  Francis  and  St.  John,  for 
the  front  and  back  of  the  book,  and  Christ  in  Limbo  and 
The  Resurrection  in  the  text.  They  are  of  primitive  style 
and  probably  originated  between  1450  and  1460,  al- 
though one  of  them  follows  a  series  which  appeared 
before  1450. 

The  paper  on  which  the  book  is  written  shows  four 
watermarks,  Zurich  about  1430,  Vicenza  about  1453, 
Bergamo  1451-52,  and  Turin  1451. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  (p.  65)  it  is  bound 
in  leather-covered  boards  fastened  by  straps  attached  to 
metal  mounts.   The   binding  also  has  metal  bosses. 
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ing,  in  which  Thomas  has  a  square  and  Matthias  a  spear. 

The  Klinghe  family  of  bronze  workers  were  active  from 
1404.  Gottfried  Klinghe,  whose  signature  as  Goteke 
Klinghe  appears  on  the  font,  was  recorded  in  Bremen  from 
1475  to  1 5 19.  Only  one  other  font  comparable  to  this  is 
in  a  museum  collection,  and  this  is  at  Cluny.  The  majority 
of  such  fonts  are  to  be  found  in  Schleswig  and  the  Baltic 
and  Scandinavian  countries,  to  which  they  were  originally 
sent  in  the  period  when  the  region  from  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse  to  Lower  Saxony  was  concerned  with  the  produc- 
tion of  metalwork  for  much  of  Europe. 


A  BRONZE  BAPTISMAL  FONT  DATED  1483  :  MADE  BY  GOTEKE 
KLINGHE,   1475-1519  :  SIGNED  :   MUSEUM  OK  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


A  BAPTISMAL  FONT  BY 
GOTTFRIED  KLINGHE,  1483 

BECAUSE  of  historical  associations  as  well  as  for  its 
intrinsic  merit  the  North  German  baptismal  font  of 
bronze,  dated  1483,  recently  acquired  by  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy acquisitions  of  the  past  year.  Long  owned  in  Eng- 
land in  the  family  of  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill, 
the  first  owner  was  John  Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough (1650-1722).  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  it  passed  through  several  collections  before  being 
purchased  by  Clarence  Mackay. 

The  font  consists  of  a  circular  basin  two  feet  in  depth 
supported  by  four  standing  figures  bearing  coats-of-arms. 
The  outside  of  the  basin  presents  a  row  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  in  Gothic  niches,  surrounding  the  Crucifixion 
with  figures  of  Mary  and  John  as  the  centre.  At  the  rim  of 
the  basin  are  two  small  heads  which  once  supported  a 
cover,  probably  of  wood,  which  has  long  been  lost.  The 
figures  of  the  Apostles  are  vigorously  delineated,  the 
attempt  to  differentiate  the  personalities  being  typical  of 
the  later  Gothic  development.  Each  figure  is  to  be  distin- 
guished by  his  attribute  as  well  as  an  inscription.  In  the 
illustration,  the  first  to  the  left  is  Andrew,  with  his  X- 
shaped  cross ;  then  follows  James  the  Less,  with  a  fuller's 
bat;  Thomas,  with  a  spear;  Matthias,  with  an  axe; 
Bartholomew,  with  a  butcher's  knife;  James  Major,  with  a 
pilgrim's  staff.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Thomas  and 
Matthias  differ  in  their  attributes  from  the  Italian  render- 


BLAKE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR 
BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 

AMONG  last  autumn's  more  important  exhibitions 
.  was  the  showing  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  of  the 
twenty-nine  original  water-colours  by  Blake  for  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress  from  the  library  of  the  Marquess  of 
Crewe.  The  drawings,  which  have  never  been  published 
until  now,  are  appearing  in  a  new  publication  of  the 
Limited  Editions  Club  with  an  introduction  and  descrip- 
tion by  Geoffrey  Keynes.  The  series  was  once  recorded, 
but  briefly,  in  1863,  since  which  time  it  has  been  entirely 
overlooked;  and  now  emerges  with  all  the  interest  of  a 
discovery,  since  the  quality  of  the  water-colours  is  for  the 
first  time  being  properly  evaluated.  The  only  mention  of 
them  is  found  in  W.  M.  Rossetti's  list  of  Blake's  works  in 


DETAIL  OF  THE  BRONZE  BAPTISMAL  FONT  BY  GOTEKE  KLINGHE. 
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JOH.X  BUNYAN  DREAMS  A  DREAM:  'THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS' :  BY  WILLIAM  BLAKE 


the  second  volume  of  Gilchrist's  life  of  Blake.  The  de- 
scription is  a  brief  one  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  these 
illustrations  are  of  slight  artistic  merit.  Their  owner  is 
mentioned  as  Mr.  Milnes.  This  was  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,  afterward  first  Lord  Houghton,  father  of  the 
present  Marquess  of  Crewe.  The  former  had  probably 
acquired  the  drawings  with  a  part  of  the  collection  of 
Thomas  Butts. 

Rossetti's  derogatory  opinion  doubtless  had  the  effect  of 
discouraging  inquiry  regarding  the  Blake  illustrations  for 
Bunyan.  The  series  was  overlooked  entirely  when  the 
Blake  collection  from  this  library  was  sold  in  1903  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Lord  Houghton.  Some  years  later  they 
turned  up  in  a  forgotten  drawer  and  were  given  new 
mountings  in  place  of  the  old,  worn  ones.  Nothing  further 
was  done  about  them,  and  no  student  appeared  with  the 
request  that  Rossetti's  notation  be  verified.  In  1928  the 
Marquess  of  Crewe  brought  them  to  the  attention  of 
Geoffrey  Keynes,  who  examined  them  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  did  not  represent  Blake's  best  work. 
Recently  he  studied  them  anew,  and  decided  that  he  must 
entirely  reverse  his  former  opinion.  While  uneven  in 
quality,  with  some  unfinished,  the  illustrations  included 
many  which  deserved  to  be  placed  with  Blake's  finest 
water-colours. 

<  reoffrey  Keynes  has  traced  in  detail  the  history  of  the 
illustrations  for  the  many  editions  of  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The 
first  and  second  were  not  illustrated,  but  the  third  had  a 
frontispiece  portraying  the  author  asleep  in  the  'Denn,' 
where  he  dreamed  of  man's  redemption.  The  unknown 
illustrator  has  introduced  the  figure  of  a  sleeping  lion, 
which,  though  uncalled  for  in  the  text,  has  been  used  by- 
all  subsequent  illustrators  of  Bunyan,  including  Blake. 
The  illustrations  of  the  fifth  edition,  1680,  became  more 
extensive,  and  included  'Thirteen  Copper  Cuts  curiously 
Engraved  for  such  as  desire  them,'  which  were  sold  as  an 


extra  item.  Later  editions  had  crude  wood-cuts 
or  copper  plates.  Thomas  Stothard  in  1  788 
was  the  first  artist  of  reputation  to  illustrate 
Bunyan,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  by  Turner,  Cruikshank,  David  Scott, 
Holman  Hunt  and  Strang,  among  others. 

Blake's  genius  was  particularly  suited  to 
the  theme  of  Bunyan's  allegory,  for  although 
the  preacher  spoke  in  terms  suited  to  the 
humblest,  and  the  painter-poet  with  a  profun- 
dity that  has  waited  a  century  unfathomed, 
there  is  much  affinity  between  the  two.  Both 
looked  at  man  with  the  eye  of  the  seer,  and 
saw  his  cosmic  destiny.  Blake's  illustrations 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  book;  twenty-eight 
of  the  subjects  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Geoffrey 
Keynes,  illustrations  for  Bunyan,  while  the 
twenty-ninth  is  for  Paradise  Regained.  Christian 
is  shown  on  his  adventurous  journey  to- 
wards the  Gate  of  Heaven. 

The  drawings  must  have  been  done  not 
long  before  Blake's  death  in   1827.  The 
Whatman  paper  shows  the  watermark  for 
1824,  and  in  all  probability  they  were  done  in  that  year. 
This  was  the  period  in  which  he  was  working  on  the  great 
illustrations  for  the  Book  of  Job,  and  for  Dante's  Inferno. 

The  exhibition,  which  took  place  in  October  and 
November,  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Refugees  of 
England,  Inc.,  and  the  Adopt-a-Family  Committee  of  the 
Community  Service  Society  of  New  York. 
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SOURCES  OF  DESIGN  ON  SOME 
ITALIAN  MAIOLICA 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


A NOTE  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Connoisseur 
(vol.  CVIII,  p.  12 1)  on  an  Italian  maiolica  dish,  dated 
1546,  in  the  collection  of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  with 
a  design,  The  Fall  of  Troy,  based  on  details  from  Raphael's 
Triumph  of  Constantine.  The  subject  of  the  relationship  of  the  mai- 
olica designs  of  this  period  to  contemporary  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings is  an  interesting  one,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  further  ex- 
amples from  the  same  notable  collection.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  a  group  of  maiolica  subjects,  illustrating  as  a 
rule  scenes  from  classical  authors,  or  from  Petrarch,  Ariosto  and 
contemporary  sources,  maintained  a  close  dependence  on  pictorial 
art,  yet  developed  a  freedom  of  method  and  an  ingenuity  in  the 
treatment  of  borrowed  elements  which  give  them  a  distinctive 
character. 

The  earlier  designs  employed  by  the  Italian  potters  on  their  tin- 
enamelled  earthenware  had  been  largely  of  a  conventional 
character.  Interlaced  strapwork,  arabesques  of  Eastern  origin, 
trophies  and  emblems,  grotesque  human  figures,  monsters,  masks, 
foliage  and  fruit  provided  a  wide  range  of  decorative  treatment. 
These  were  adopted  from  other  pottery,  chiefly  Near  Eastern  or 
Spanish,  or  were  drawn  from  the  general  idiom  of  decoration. 


AENEAS  BEARING  ANCHISES  FROM  THE  FLAMES  OF  TROY  :  CASTEL  DURANTE 
DISH  BY  NICOLA   PELLIPARIO  :  MADE   FOR   ISABELLA  D'ESTE    ABOUT  1519 


MASTER  OE  THE  DIE  (EL.  ABOUT  1530-1540)  :  AENEAS  BEAR- 
ING ANCHISES   FROM   THE  FLAMES  :  AFTER  RAPHAEL 


Gradually  an  influence  from  the  domain  of  the 
painter  and  engraver  began  to  assert  itself.  This 
was  concurrent  with  the  development  of  engrav- 
ing, and  with  the  illustration  of  early  printed 
books.  The  loose  sheets  with  engraved  subjects 
offered  the  pottery  painter  a  source  of  design 
which  he  was  quick  to  recognize. 

The  appearance  of  the  workshop  in  which  pot- 
tery was  decorated  is  very  well  indicated  in  the 
sketch  to  be  found  among  the  many  illustrations 
given  us  by  Piccolpasso  in  Li  Tre  Libri  delV  Arte 
del  Vasaio.  A  number  of  pottery  painters  are 
working  together,  seated  on  low  stools,  each  hold- 
ing on  his  knee  a  piece  to  be  decorated,  and  sup- 
porting it  from  beneath  with  his  left  hand.  The 
pots  with  the  metallic  colours  are  within  easy 
reach  of  his  brush,  and  on  the  walls  are  rows  of 
sketches  and  prints  readily  accessible  to  his  eye, 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  when  invention  fails. 
It  is  apparent  from  this  how  designs  on  pottery 
took  form,  and  through  engraving,  reached  an 
alliance  with  the  great  field  of  contemporary 
painting.  By  15 10  the  illustrative  subject,  from 
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AN  URBINO  PLATE  BY  FRANCESCO  XANTO  AVELLI  DI  ROVIGO  :  C.  1535  :  AFTER 
THE  ENGRAVING  THE  ASTROLOGER  BY  GIULIO  CAMPAGNOLA  :  SEE  PRINT  BELOW 


actual  history  or  legendary  sources,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  decoration  of  maiolica  and  acquired  a  dis- 
tinctive treatment.  It  usurped  practically  the  whole  sur- 
face and  reduced  the  border  to  a  secondary  role  when 
it  was  not  crowded  off  altogether.  This  treatment  re- 
mained in  fashion  for  approximately  half  a  century,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  not,  of  course,  the  sole  style  of  decora- 
tion, but  was  high  in  favour.  After 
that  time  a  more  broadly  spaced  de- 
sign was  employed,  in  which  the  de- 
tails assumed  less  importance,  thus 
permitting  the  quality  of  the  enam- 
elled surface  to  become  more  promi- 
nent. With  the  earlier  istoriati,  this 
quality  of  surface  was  sacrificed,  al- 
though it  undoubtedly  contributed, 
as  a  background,  to  the  depth  and 
purity  of  tone  of  the  general  effect. 

A  wide  range  of  subject  matter 
was  drawn  upon  by  the  pottery 
painters  of  the  early  cinquecento. 
Illustrations  for  Petrarch's  Trionfi 
followed  their  appearance  in  paint- 
ing and  engraving.  Ovid,  Livy  and 
Plutarch  provided  a  wealth  of  sub- 
ject material,  the  actual  designs  be- 
ing obtained  as  a  rule  through  the 
medium  of  early  illustrated  books. 
The  Tarocchi  playing  cards,  with 


their  numerous  figure  subjects,  influenced  the 
style  and  types  on  maiolica.  Mantegna's  great 
influence  as  an  engraver  invaded  the  sphere 
of  the  potter.  Figure  subjects  by  the  Floren- 
tine Robetta,  formal  ornament  by  Nicoletto 
da  Modena,  classical  designs  by  Jacopo  Ri- 
panda,  and  pre-eminently  the  work  in  all 
fields  of  the  gifted  Marcantonio  Raimondi  be- 
came the  models  for  the  maiolica  decorators. 
Engravings  by  Agostino  and  Domenico  Vene- 
ziano,  the  Master  of  the  Die,  Benedetto 
Montana,  Giovanni  Giacomo  Caraglio  were 
also  employed,  and,  of  northern  masters, 
those  of  Diirer,  Martin  Schongauer  and 
Lucas  van  Leyden. 

There  are  illustrated  here  five  examples 
from  the  Hearst  collection  with  the  original 
sources  of  their  designs,  as  noted  in  a  manu- 
script catalogue  of  the  collection  prepared  by 
Alice  Wolf,  Ph.D.,  of  Vienna,  to  which  the 
writer  is  indebted.  Of  especial  interest  and 
importance  is  the  Castel  Durante  dish  show- 
ing Aeneas  bearing  Anchises  from  the  flames 
of  Troy.  This  is  one  of  four  dishes  in  the 
Hearst  collection  from  the  famous  service 
made  for  Isabella  d'Este  at  Castel  Durante 
about  15 19  and  decorated  by  Nicola  Pelli- 
pario.  The  set,  now  widely  scattered,  is  re- 
corded variously  as  consisting  of  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-one  pieces.  Of  the  four  in  the  Hearst 
collection,  this  subject  from  the  Aeneid,  with  a  Triumph  of 
Silenus  and  The  Death  of  Chione,  was  once  in  the  Morosini 
collection  in  Venice,  from  which  they  passed  to  Charles 
Mannheim  in  Paris  and  later  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
The  fourth,  an  Apollo  and  Phaeton,  was  in  the  collection 
of  Maurice  de  Rothschild.  Other  examples  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and 
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other  famous  collections.  A  dish  showing 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  came  to  the  sale 
room  in  New  York  last  winter,  with  items 
from  the  collection  of  Gustave  de  Roths- 
child. 

The  Apollo  and  Phaeton  and  Death  of 
Chione  resemble  in  style  the  illustrations 
to  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  found  in  the 
editions  published  in  Venice  in  1439, 
1497  and  1 50 1.  The  Triumph  of  Silenus 
is  after  Agostino  Veneziano  (Bartsch, 
XIV,  240),  and  the  subject  from  the 
Aeneid,  which  is  illustrated  here,  is  based 
on  an  engraving  by  the  Master  of  the 
Die  after  Raphael.  In  this  last,  the  de- 
corator, Nicola  Pellipario,  has  made 
several  changes  more  appropriate  to  a 
design  of  circular  shape.  He  has  done 
away  with  the  horizontal  lines  in  the 
prospect  of  the  burning  city  and  sub- 
stituted a  hilly  landscape.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  ship  which  is  to  bear  the 
fleeing  trio  successfully  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  to  the  founding  of  a  new  state 
is  a  happy  invention,  and  the  reduction 
of  Troy  to  a  single,  fantastic,  towerlike 
structure  of  strangely  mixed  Gothic  and 
Greek  elements  is  in  harmony  with  the 
scale  of  the  dish.  Even  so  comparatively 
unimportant  a  change  as  the  direction 
of  the  flames,  to  the  left  instead  of  to 
the  right,  contributes  to  the  effect.  Pellipario's  treat- 
ments are  spirited  and  he  portrays  motion  with  vigour. 
Even  in  this  difficult  medium  he  suggests  the  mood  and 


MARC  ANTONIO  RAIMONDI'S  ENGRAVING  OF  CHRl^I    A  I    THE  HOUSE  OF  SIMON  THE  PHARISEE 


THE  MAGDALEN  ANOINTING  THE  FEET  OF  CHRIST  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF 
SIMON  :  GUBBIO  DISH  BY  GIORGIO  ANDREOLI,  1528  :  AFTER  MARCANTONIO  RAIMONDI 


individuality  of  his  characters.  One  of  the  greatest  of  all 
pottery  decorators,  he  was  born  at  Deruta  about  1480 
and  worked  at  Fabriano  before  going  to  Castel  Durante 
and  Urbino.  One  of  his  contri- 
butions to  pottery  decoration 
was  the  dish  with  a  woman's 
portrait,  a  popular  subject  in 
the  decoration  of  maiolica.  Pos- 
sessing great  genius  in  handling- 
figure  subjects,  he  was  also  a 
master  of  landscape,  so  that  his 
designs  show  an  evenness  not 
found  in  other  works.  Among 
his  followers  was  Francesco 
Xanto  Avelli  di  Rovigo  of  Ur- 
bino, and  his  own  son,  Guido, 
founder  of  the  Fontana  work- 
shop at  Urbino. 

Of  unusual  character  is  the 
Urbino  dish  of  about  1535  by 
Francesco  Xanto  Avelli  show- 
ing The  Astrologer,  after  Giulio 
Campagnola  (Bartsch,  8).  In 
this,  the  design  is  reversed,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  first  out- 
lines of  the  design  have  been 
placed  on  the  surface  by  some 
transfer  process.  The  original  is 
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GUBBIO  PLATE,  ABOUT  1527,  WITH  FIGURE  OF  PRUDENCE  AFTER  M.  RAIMONDI 


followed  closely  in  detail,  especially  in  the  finely  delineated 
architecture  of  the  background,  as  well  as  in  the  figure  of  the 
astrologer  himself  and  his  monstrous  attendant.  The  chief 
change  is  one  of  technique  in  rendering  the  rocky  knoll  near 
which  the  savant  reclines. 

The  technique  of  the  engraver  could  not  be  followed,  and, 
therefore,  the  artist  had  recourse  to  that  formula  for  rock  paint- 
ing which  was  customary  with  pottery  decorators.  The  trees 
are  also  differently  drawn  and  are  placed  to  one  side  in  order 
to  provide  a  convenient  support,  in  the  approved  fashion,  for 
the  arms  of  the  original  owner,  a  French  nobleman,  Bannes, 
Marquis  de  Puygiron.  A  companion  to  this  subject,  showing 
the  same  arms,  portrays  Venus,  Vulcan  and  Cupid.  Both  have 
passed  through  the  Mannheim  and  Morgan  collections. 

A  dish  signed  by  Maestro  Giorgio  of  Gubbio,  1528,  shows 
the  Magdalen  anointing  the  feet  of  Christ  at  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  New  Testament  subjects  are  comparatively  rare, 
doubtless  because  of  their  secular  use  of  maiolica  and  perhaps 
because  at  that  period,  the  early  Sixteenth  Century,  the  inter- 
est in  the  classical  world  was  at  its  zenith.  Giorgio  Andreoli 
has  taken  his  design  directly  from  an  engraving  by  Marcan- 
tonio  and  has  made  few  changes.  The  most  important  is  the 
add  i  lion  of  a  landscape  view  through  the  two  windows,  show- 
ing trees  and  buildings  in  place  of  the  faintly  traced  barren 
hills  of  the  engraving.  The  whole  design  is  made  more  compact 
by  shortening  it  a  little  at  both  sides,  and  steps  are  placed  in 
the  foreground  to  fill  the  inevitable  gap  left  by  the  bottom  of 
the  circle.  The  border  is  a  wide  one  and  shows  the  traditional 
ornament  long  favoured  by  the  potters,  the  human  figures 


with  foliated  limbs,  putti,  horns  of  plenty,, 
sea  monsters,  etc.,  drawn  with  a  flowing, 
rhythmic  grace  and  fine,  sure  spacing.  The 
arms  in  the  cartouches  at  the  sides  include 
the  oak  tree  of  the  Rovere  family. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  Maestro 
Giorgio  has  drawn  his  subject  from  Mar- 
cantonio  is  seen  in  the  dish,  dated  1527, 
showing  St.  Margaret  and  the  Dragon.  Both  of 
these  works  belonged  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
before  entering  the  Hearst  collection. 

Although  not  signed  or  dated,  the  Gubbio 
dish  showing  Prudence,  here  illustrated,  must 
be  associated  in  colouring  and  style  with  the 
St.  Margaret.  This  plate  is  interesting  in 
showing  the  additions  made  by  the  decora- 
tor to  fill  in  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
an  empty  background,  and  therefore  to  be 
avoided  in  pottery  decoration  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  time.  He  shows  Prudence 
gazing  into  her  mirror  in  customary  fashion, 
seated  between  a  lion  and  a  dragon,  but  he 
has  added  a  background  of  draperies  sus- 
pended between  trees  and  a  distant  view  of 
hills  and  buildings  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Umbrian  painters. 

Definitely  to  be  assigned  to  the  Maestro 
Giorgio  is  the  dish  showing  the  Prodigal  Son 
after  Diirer,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  before  it  was  acquired  by  Mr. 
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RARY, 


Hearst.  It  is  dated  1525  and  has  the  fine  ruby 
and  yellow  lustre  in  which  Gubbio  excelled  to 
such  a  degree  that  other  potters  sent  their 
finished  works  there  to  receive  this  adornment. 
The  design  in  this  instance  is  allowed  to  fill 
the  whole  surface  of  the  dish,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Astrologer,  noted  above.  These  two  designs, 
which  follow  so  closely  their  originals,  are  both 
in  reverse.  To  follow  detail  in  this  manner  re- 
quired the  employment  of  some  sort  of  trans- 
fer process  in  applying  the  outlines  to  the 
surface,  after  which  the  design  was  painted  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  decorator  has  added 
to  the  number  of  roof  tops  and  spires  as  a 
space-filling  device.  That  the  design  as  a 
whole  follows  the  original  so  closely  is  aston- 
ishing when  the  methods  of  the  two  mediums 
are  considered.  The  engraver  was  enabled  to 
elaborate  his  detail  at  his  convenience  and  to 
keep  the  whole  at  all  times  under  supervision. 
The  pottery  decorator  was  obliged  to  finish 
his  design  speedily  and  consign  it  to  the  kiln 
for  its  final  form. 

Still  another  instance  in  which  the  original 
source  of  a  decoration  may  be  traced  is  offered 
by  a  Deruta  dish  with  a  central  medallion 
showing  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  after  the 


GUBBIO  DISH  BY  MAESTRO  GIORGIO  :  THE  PRODIGAL  SON 
DESIGN   IN  REVERSE  EROM  ALBRECHT  DURER'S  ENGRAVING 


much-copied  Marcantonio.  This  brings  to  a  conclu- 
sion the  number  of  designs  which  may  be  so  traced 
in  this  collection,  even  though  it  does  not  indicate  its 
great  richness  as  a  whole,  of  which  those  here  con- 
sidered comprise  only  one-third. 

The  utilization  of  contemporary  prints  in  this 
manner  by  the  Italian  maiolica  painters  was  much 
more  widespread  than  these  few  examples  would,  of 
themselves,  suggest.  Very  many  engravings  by  well- 
known  artists,  and  others  of  less  repute,  have  doubt- 
less failed  to  survive  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  Therefore 
the  task  of  tracing  the  origin  of  many  specific  decora- 
tive motives  is  almost  impossible.  Bernard  Rackham 
has  traced  the  inspiration  of  a  number  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,*  and  from  time  to  time  further 
examples  have  been  noticed  in  descriptions  by  other 
specialists.  It  has,  indeed,  long  been  recognized  that 
such  adaptation  was  practised  by  the  maiolica  artists 
of  Faenza,  Deruta  and  other  places.  So  long  ago  as 
1839,  in  fact,  L.  Dussieux,  in  a  treatise  on  enamel 
painting  writes:  'Ces  peintures  .  .  .  ont  ete  executees 
d'apres  les  dessins  de  maitres  celebres,  surtout  de 
Raphael.' As  Rackham  remarks,  this  is  an  aspect  of 
the  history  of  enamelled  earthenware  which  has 
received  far  too  little  attention. 

*  Burlington  Magazine,  XXIII,  1 91 3,  p.  193. 
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TEA-POT  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  PUMPKIN  BEARING  THE  MARK  OF  KUNG  CH 
THE  BASE  OF  THE  HANDLE  :  MING  PERIOD  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 


WITHIN  recent  years  in  American  collections 
there  have  come  to  light  a  few  examples  of  the 
fine-textured,  unglazed  stoneware  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  I-hsing,  in  Kiangsu  province,  which  has  been 
highly  prized  in  China  from  the  time  of  its  origin  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  In  Japan  it  inspired 
Banko  ware,  and,  coming  to  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  was  imitated  by  Dutch  and  English  potters.  In 
his  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Hobson  mentions  among 
the  English  potters  John  Dwight  of  Fulham,  who  took  out 
a  patent  in  1684,  and  the  brothers  Elers  in  Staffordshire, 
1693.  The  designation  buccaro,  erroneously  given  by  the 
Portuguese,  confuses  I-hsing  pottery  with  a  ware  from 
Central  and  South  America,  but  the  name  has  clung  to  it 
almost  as  tenaciously  as  'Lowestoft'  has  to  certain  other 
Chinese  productions. 

In  recent  years  this  stoneware  has  come  rather  slowly 
to  the  attention  of  Western  collectors,  for  not  much  of  it  has 
been  available.  Also  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency 
in  the  past  to  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  technical  marvel,  but 
not  deserving  the  consideration  given  to  Ming  porcelain 
or  Sung  pottery.  To-day  the  attitude  has  changed.  The 
subtleties  of  form  and  ornament  possessed  by  the  early 
examples  of  this  ware  are  valued  tangibly  in  the  manifest 
est<  cm  displayed  by  collectors.  One  of  the  first,  or  very 
possibly  the  first,  to  collect  I-hsing  pottery  here  was 
Charles  L.  Freer  of  Detroit,  who  brought  together  nearly 
twenty  pieces  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Freer  Art 
Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston,  where  the  Oriental  collections  are  notable,  has 


some  specimens  assigned  to  the  Ch'ing  period. 
Examples  from  the  private  collections  of 
Charles  B.  Hoyt  and  Langdon  Warner  are  on 
loan  in  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art  at  Cam- 
bridge. Recently  Russell  Tyson  presented  a 
group  of  five  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
and  during  the  past  winter  an  exhibition  of 
I-hsing  pottery  was  held  by  Tonying  in  New 
York,  in  which  pieces  bearing  the  seals  of 
celebrated  makers  were  included. 

There  is  considerable  information  on  the 
ware  in  Chinese  sources,  notably  the  Tang 
hsien  ming-t'ao  lu  by  WuCh'ien,  written  in  1 786. 
The  English  reader  is  chiefly  dependent  on  an 
account  in  Captain  F.  Brinkley's  China  {Ori- 
ental Series,  vol.  IX),  of  which  Hobson  gives  a 
condensation.  Brinkley  gives  the  translation 
of  a  Japanese  text  which  has  for  its  authority 
Chinese  originals. 

A  picturesque  tale  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  ware  contains  a  measure  of  truth  in  it. 
According  to  this  story,  a  mysterious  priest 
appeared  one  day  in  the  village  calling,  'Treasure  for 
sale,  treasure  for  sale.'  He  was  laughed  at  by  most  of  his 
hearers,  but  a  few  of  the  curious  followed  him  until  he 
disappeared  from  sight  in  an  opening  in  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Within  the  aperture  into  which  he  vanished  could  be 
seen  a  number  of  vari-coloured  clays,  looking,  as  it  was 
said,  like  a  pattern  in  brocade.  Now  since  these  col- 
oured clays  were  the  foundation  of  the  successful  I-hsing 
potteries,  and  since  the  ware  very  soon  brought  fabulously 
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high  prices,  it  was  clear  that  the  legendary  priest  had 
revealed  a  treasure.  Bushell  gives  a  description  of  two 
I-hsing  tea-pots  for  which  400  taels  were  paid,  in  the  Ming 
period.  The  ownership  of  teaware  from  I-hsing  became 
the  indispensable  sign  of  a  cultivated  taste. 

The  first  maker  of  I-hsing  pottery  was  a  priest  of  the 
Chang  Sha  temple,  but  the  real  founder  of  the  line  of 
famous  potters  recorded  in  the  Chinese  texts  was  Kung 
Ch'un,  who  was  active  from  1506  to  1521.  Kung  Ch'un 
learned  the  secrets  of  the  priest  while  attending  his  master, 
Wul-shan,  an  officer  in  the  department  of  education,  who 
came  to  the  temple  for  instruction.  Kung  Ch'un  became 
so  proficient  in  making  the  ware,  and  his  modelling  was 
marked  by  such  elegance  of  contour  that  he  enjoyed  a 
wide  patronage.  He  became  famous  for  his  tea-pots, 
which  were  then  apparently  a  new  form,  as  presumably 
tea  bowls  had  hitherto  been  in  use.  He  was  especially 
dextrous  in  adapting  fruit  forms  to  the  uses  of  the  tea-pot. 
Persimmons,  pomegranates  and  other  naturalistic  forms, 
such  as  a  fish  leaping  from  the  waves,  were  discovered  by 
him  to  be  amenable  to  this  purpose.  He  was  able  to  merge 
the  realistic  with  the  creative,  and  never  to  offend  the 
laws  of  nature  even  while  working  with  the  freedom  of  the 
true  artist.  Tung  Han  in  the  Wan  Li  period  was  the  first  to 


ornament  the  pottery  with  designs  in  relief,  and 
gradually  other  methods  of  decoration  appeared, 
such  as  engraving,  chiselling,  the  use  of  openwork 
designs,  and  later,  inlay.  Tung  Han  was  one  of  the 
'Four  Celebrities'  of  the  Wan  Li  period.  They 
were  followed  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters, 
Shi  Ta-pin,  at  the  end  of  the  Ming  period.  He 
taught  a  distinguished  line  of  pupils  who  were 
known  especially  for  their  skill  in  modelling. 

Of  the  natural-coloured  clays  of  the  I-hsing 
region,  Brinkley's  source  of  information  mentions 
a  blue  clay  which  turned  dark  brown  in  firing; 
a  yellow  which  turned  cinnabar  red,  and  a  yellow 
which  produced  green.  Another  clay  gave  what 
is  described  as  a  'pear  skin'  colour,  and  there 
was  a  light  scarlet  which  in  the  kiln  turned  the 
colour  of  new  growth  on  pine.  The  clay  was 
first  pounded  and  then  stored  away  to  season,  and  after 
the  objects  were  formed  they  were  also  allowed  to  sea- 
son before  firing.  A  few  pieces  at  a  time  were  introduced 
into  the  kilns  in  closed  receptacles,  the  ovens  being 
built  in  tiers  on  the  face  of  a  hill.  It  was  said  the 


LOTUS  ORNAMENT  IN  BUFF  AND  CHOCOLATE  BROWN  CLAY  WITH  SIGNA- 
TURE OF  CHEN  MING-YUAN  :  XVII  CENTURY  :  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


YELLOW  CUP  BY  YU  YUN-WEI  :  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

'  work  was  so  exacting  that  'not  one  potter  in  ten  thou- 
sand was  capable  of  the  achievement.'  The  forms 
employed  were  chiefly  for  teawares,  but  there  were 
also  ornaments,  brush  holders,  vases,  water  bowls, 
paperweights  and  copies  of  the  old  bronze  forms. 

Among  the  pieces  illustrated  here  is  a  rare  tea- 
pot in  the  form  of  a  pumpkin  by  Kung  Ch'un 
which  was  shown  in  the  Tonying  exhibition.  The 
mark  of  Kung  Ch'un,  the  father  of  I-hsing  ware, 
appears  near  the  bottom  of  the  handle.  This  is 
an  excellent  example  of  his  artistry  in  handling 
naturalistic  forms,  and  the  evolution  of  the  con- 
ventional out  of  the  realistic  without  recourse  to 
formal  symmetry.  Beauty  of  surface  is  observable 
in  the  piece  itself,  but  is  not  evident  to  a  full  degree 
in  the  photograph.  Every  part  seems  vibrant  and 
fresh,  and  the  rounded  form  has  the  quality  of 
having  been  filled  out  from  within,  as  in  all  liv- 
ing things. 

By  the  great  Shi  Ta  Pin  of  the  Ming  dynasty  is 
the  tea-pot  in  the  form  of  the  head-dress  of  a  high 
priest,  which  was  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  Sir 
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BRUSH-REST  BY  CHEN  M1NG-Y0AN  :  BROWN  &  RED-BROWN  CLAY  :  FREER  GALLERY  OF  ART 


Percival  David.  It  is  signed  and  dated  1597.  In  this 
the  quality  of  form  and  surface  partakes  of  a  work  in 
metal.  The  shaping  of  the  hexagonal  bowl  of  the  vessel 
and  its  lotoform  cresting  has  a  massive  quality  which 
belies  its  dimensions  of  a  few  inches.  Like  all  I-hsing 
tea-pots,  it  is  small,  being  designed  for  the  use  of  one 
person  only.  All  of  the  tea-pots  illustrated  here  show  a 
very  short  spout,  inclining  to  straightness  in  its  inner 
formation  of  the  orifice  even  though  a  curved  line  joins 
it  to  the  body.  This  was  one  of  the  requirements  which 
the  tea  drinker  is  said  to  have  demanded,  to  prevent 
tea  leaves  from  clogging  the  spout.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
later  curved  spout,  the  swan-neck  type  with  a  reverse 
curve,  would  have  seemed  an  anachronism  to  the  makers 
of  I-hsing  teawares. 

Especially  interesting  is  a  later  water  basin  in  the  form 
of  a  bronze  ting,  in  the  Russell  Tyson  collection  at  the  Art 


AN  INCENSE-BOX  BY  CHEN  MING-YUAN  :  FREER  GALLERY  OF  ART 


Institute  of  Chicago,  by  Chen  Ming-yuan. 
This  is  a  maker  whose  period  of  activity 
has  recently  come  into  question.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  he  must  have  worked 
much  later  than  the  former  dates  assigned 
to  him,  1573-1620.  He  is  of  especial  in- 
terest to  us  here,  since  he  is  represented 
further  by  examples  illustrated  from  the 
museum  in  Boston  and  the  Freer  Gallery. 
That  Chen  Ming-yuan  may  have  been 
born  before  the  concluding  years  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  in  1644  is  a  possibility,  but 
the  fact  that  he  should  not  be  called  a 
Ming  potter,  as  many  Chinese  sources 
name  him,  and  following  them,  Brinkley 
and  other  Western  writers,  is  clearly  ap- 
parent from  the  account  of  I-hsing  pottery 
written  by  Wanda  Odell  for  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  March  1941.  This  gives 
statements  from  the  T'ao  Iu,  which  supply  inferences  not 
to  be  ignored  in  favour  of  a  later  dating,  although  no 
definite  dates  are  mentioned.  Wu  Ch'ien,  the  author, 
writing  in  1786,  states  that  the  potter  lived  'a  hundred 
years  earlier,'  and  also  quotes  an  I-hsing  gazetteer  of 
1686  which,  while  remarking  the  excellence  of  the  potter's 
work,  states  that  he  'is  not  very  old.'  Wu  Ch'ien  also  writes 
of  a  pot  by  Chen  Ming-yuan  which  is  dated  1687.  Chen 
Ming-yuan  was  famous  for  the  variety  of  forms  he  em- 
ployed, for  the  beauty  of  his  modelling  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  his  calligraphy.  The  fact  that  the  body  of  the  ware 
offered  an  admirable  medium  for  incised  inscription, 
preserving  the  full  purity  of  the  outlines,  doubtless  en- 
deared the  ware  doubly  to  the  Chinese  scholar,  to  whom 
calligraphy  represented  one  of  the  highest  of  the  arts. 

The  austerity  of  form  of  the  ancient  bronzes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ting  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute's  collection. 
Its  blackish  surface  is  rough  in  texture,  while  the  rounded 
bowl  is  singularly  pure  in  form.  There  is  a  band  around  the 
body  of  the  vessel,  adorned  with  two  t'ao  t'ieh  masks.  It  is 
in  the  usual  small  proportions,  and  not  in  the  size  of  the 
bronzes  it  emulates.  The  ornament  in  the  museum  in 
Boston  is  singularly  interesting.  A  lotus  petal,  a  seed  pod 
whose  stem  forms  a  curved  handle,  and  a  snail  shell  at 
the  end  of  the  handle  make  a  composite  design  of  great 
beauty.  In  the  convolutions  of  the  shell,  in  the  striations 
along  the  pod,  the  maker  shows  himself  to  be  a  consum- 
mate modeller.  The  petal  and  the  pod  are  in  light  buff 
clay,  while  the  seeds,  which  are  loose  in  the  pod,  and  the 
snail  are  in  chocolate  brown.  Flecks  of  red  are  at  the  end 
of  the  petal.  A  verse  and  the  seal  of  Chen  Ming-yuan  are 
underneath.  His  use  of  applied  ornament  is  found  on  a 
covered  incense-box  of  globular  form  in  the  Freer  collec- 
tion. The  leaf  outlines,  as  they  lie  upon  the  curved  surface, 
seem  to  be  disposed  casually,  but  the  spacing  can  be 
studied  for  masterly  precision.  A  water  pot  with  loose  ring 
handles  and  incised  spirals  after  the  old  bronze  ornamen- 
tation, is  also  from  the  Freer  Gallery. 

Later  I-hsing  pottery  tended  to  become  coarser  m  the 
texture  of  the  clay,  even  though  the  traditional  forms  have 
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been  repeated  down  to  modern  times.  Needless  to  say,  the 
earlier  examples  are  those  which  are  sought  by  the  collec- 
tor. The  period  of  desirable  pieces  lasted  well  through  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  however,  an  example  being  the  four- 
sided  tea-pot  illustrated  from  the  Russell  Tyson  collection. 
The  shape  is  derived  from  an  angular  wine  goblet  and  on 
the  side  is  an  inscription  in  three-character  verse  referring 
to  this  metamorphosis  of  a  well-known  form. 

For  the  information  of  those  of  my  United  Kingdom 
readers  who  would  like  to  compare  the  examples  described 
with  specimens  normally  more  accessible  to  them,  a  few- 
concluding  words  may  be  added  with  reference  to  pieces 
in  the  British  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museums.  In  both 
these  world-renowned  collections  are  I-hsing  productions 
of  seventeenth-century  and  eighteenth-century  date. 

Among  the  seventeenth-century  pottery  at  the  British 
Museum  are  one  or  two  which  bear  the  marks  of  such 
great  I-hsing  potters  as  Hui  Meng-ch'en  and  Chen  Ming- 
yiian.  These  are  quite  comparable  with  those  referred  to 
earlier  in  the  Tyson  Collection  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  But  the  whole  series  of  examples — there  are  suffi- 
cient to  fill  two  exhibition  cases  at  Bloomsbury — is  of 
great  interest.  It  comprises  a  representative  selection  of 
typical  designs,  including  a  quaint  tea-pot  in  the  shape  of 
a  finger  citron  (with  the  mark  of  Ming-yuan),  and  other 
naturalistic  adaptations.  It  illustrates  by  excellent  examples 
in  most  of  the  different  coloured  bodies — red,  brown, 
straw-colour,  drab,  etc. — in  pleasing  blends  of  the  natural 
native  earths  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiangsu. 

The  unglazed,  perfectly  plain  specimens,  of  the  type 
which  inspired  Dwight  of  Fulham,  Elers  of  Staffordshire, 
the  Dutch  potter  Milde  and  makers  of  Japanese  Bizan 
wares,  are  thoroughly  typical  and  can  here  be  compared 
with  those  decorated  applique,  by  moulding  or  with  incised 
designs.  A  notable  piece  is  the  two-handled,  rectangular 
vase,  eighteen  inches  high,  decorated  with  a  classic  Chin- 
ese landscape. 

In  the  British  Museum  collection  are  included  some 
examples,  chiefly  of  late  date,  painted  with  opaque  enamel 
and  others  with  glazing.  A  propos  of  the  latter  Mr.  R.  L. 
Hobson,  in  the  official  British  Museum  Guide  to  the  Pottery 
and  Porcelain  of  the  Far  East  in  the  Department  of  Ceramics  and 
Ethnography,  1924,  relates  those  wares  to  the  normal 
I-hsing  unpainted  and  unglazed  specimens.  He  records 
that  an  I-hsing  potter  named  Ou,  who  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  Ming  period,  had  earned  a  wide  reputation  by 
his  coloured  glazes.  He  imitated  'Ko  ware  crackle  and 
Kuan  and  Chun  ware  colours.'  Hobson  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  tradition  of  Ou's  glazes  was  handed  on  and  that  the 
I-hsing  Chun,  like  the  Fatshan  Chun,  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized imitations  of  the  Sung  Chun  wares.  A  bowl  in  the 
British  Museum  collection,  with  a  hard  red  body  of  I-hsing 
type,  and  other  glazed  examples  may,  he  assures  us,  belong 
to  the  group  referred  10. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  some  dozen 
specimens,  quite  representative,  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
decorative  devices.  There  are  two  characteristic  tea-pots. 
One,  late  Seventeenth  Century,  has  its  sho.  curved  spout 
and  loop  handle  decorated  in  applied  relief  with  a  dragon 


WATER-POT  WITH  LOOSE  RING  HANDLES  :  BV  CHEN  MING-YUAN 

and  formal  clouds  in  buff,  the  lid  with  similar  cloud 
forms  in  red  also.  The  other  is  globular  and  grooved 


MARKS  ON  BASE  OF  WATER -POT  ABOVE  :  CHEN  MING-YUAN 


like  a  melon,  with  spout  and  handle  of  prunus  twigs, 
flowering  sprays  of  which  are  on  body  and  lid. 


TEA-POT  BY  CHEN  PING-NIEN  :  XVIII  CENTURY  (RUSSELL  TYSON) 
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CONDUCTED  BY  THE  EDITOR 

NOTICE 

The  urgency  of  conserving  paper  imposes  fresh  restrictions  upon  us.  Since  the  heavy  demand  for 
the  recent  issues  of  The  Connoisseur  could  not  be  completely  satisfied,  the  problem  to  supply  all 
needs  calls  for  revision.  By  curtailing  the  number  of  pages  to  112  (instead  of  120)  and  enlarging 
the  type  area  and  illustrations  in  proportion  to  the  margins,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  give 
readers  the  same  amount  of  editorial  matter  at  a  saving  of  eight  pages  on  each  copy  of  the  magazine. 
This  change  will  take  effect  with  the  July  issue.  Readers  may  be  assured  that  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  contents  will  suffer  no  diminution  nor  depreciation  whatever. — Editor. 


UNITED  ARTISTS  AT  THE  R.A. 

SIR  EDWIN  LUTYENS,  P.R.A.,  Chairman  to  the 
Committee  of  the  second  United  Artists'  Exhibition, 
held  at  the  Royal  Academy,  gives  some  welcome 
details  in  his  preface  to  the  Catalogue.  It  is  good  to  hear 
that  the  surplus  gate  money  after  necessary  expenses  had 
been  paid  and  the  good  nature  of  the  artists  themselves  so 
handsomely  benefited  both  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red 
Cross  and  St.  John  Fund  and  the  Artists'  General  Benevo- 
lent Institution  in  1940.  In  that  year  201  works  were 
sold  for  £4,206,  so  that  the  artists'  contribution  alone 
amounted  to  over  £2,000. 

Twenty-seven  societies,  and  a  number  of 'independents' 
collaborate  in  the  present  exhibition,  resulting  in  a  dis- 
play of  1,478  works,  paintings,  drawings,  prints  and 
sculpture,  which  Sir  Edwin  sums  up  as  being  'so  full  of 


varied  interest  and  attraction  and  so  creditable  to  the 
artistic  aims  and  standards  of  this  country.'  Moreover,  its 
beneficent  aims  continue,  so  that  a  still  greater  apprecia- 
tion and  increased  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  public 
may  be  expected.  Every  item  is  priced  in  the  catalogue,  a 
great  convenience  to  diffident  enquirers  and  to  purchasers 
who  like  to  deliberate  upon  their  problems  of  expenditure. 
In  the  case  of  engravings  and  etchings,  disappointment 
may  be  avoided  by  remembering  that  there  are  nearly  al- 
ways equally  good  impressions  of  exhibited  prints  to  be  had. 

Among  so  many  good  things  offered,  we  do  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  venture  to 
particularize  on  works  in  detail.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
seem  invidious  and  hardly  fair  to  indicate  preferences, 
and,  further,  space  forbids  extensive  comment,  though  we 
have  made  copious  notes  and  are  willing  to  give  advice  to 
those  who  seek  it.  Neither  is  this  an  occasion  for  criticism. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
nearly  all  of  our  promin- 
ent artists  are  represented. 
Quite  a  number  of  the 
works  shown  have  already 
been  exhibited,  but  the 
general  aspect  of  the  show 
is  surprisingly  fresh  and  ex- 
hilarating. Visitors  should 
pick  their  bargains  accord- 
ing to  their  choice,  bearing 
in  mind  the  benefit  to  the 
cause  and  that  any  purchase 
made  will  remain  a  pos- 
session memorable  during 
the  future  years  of  peace. 


OUR  NEW 
REMBRANDT 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BRITAIN,  AUG.-OCT.  1940  :  BY  PAUL  NASH  :  OFFICIALLY  COMMISSIONED  BY  THE 
MINISTRY  OF  INFORMATION  :  ON  VIEW  AT  THE  WAR  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


EIGHT  years  before  his 
death,  and  a  year  be- 
fore his  faithful  Hendrickje 
Stoffels  died,  Rembrandt 
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painted  this  marvellous  picture  of  Margaretha 
Trip,  and  who  shall  say  that  Rembrandt 
was  not  then  at  the  height  of  his  miraculous 
powers?  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  he 
painted  The  Syndics  of  the  Drapers  of  Amster- 
dam, in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges  the 
finest  portrait  group  painted  by  mortal  hand. 

The  portrait  of  Margaretha  Trip,  presented 
to  the  National  Gallery  out  of  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  as  the  result  of  a  special 
appeal  from  the  Trustees,  was  purchased  (for 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Collection  of  the  late  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Balcarres.  It  depicts  Margaretha  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years,  and  bears  the  master's  sig- 
nature and  the  date  1661.  Previously  it  had 
graced  the  Townshend,  Baring  and  Wantage 
collections  in  England. 

Frequenters  of  the  National  Gallery  will  re- 
call a  portrait  of  the  same  sitter,  painted  by 
Rembrandt  a  few  years  earlier  (No.  1 ,675  in 
the  catalogue),  a  dark,  bright-eyed,  elderly 
woman  in  a  large  white  ruff,  full-face  to  the 
spectator,  seated  and  with  a  handkerchief 
suspended  from  her  right  hand.  The  two  to- 
gether will  present,  when  they  are  hung  in 
proximity,  quite  independently  of  their  su- 
perb technical  subtleties,  an  absorbing  study 
in  comparative  psychology.  It  can  hardly  be 
disputed  that  the  new-comer  is  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  portrayals  of  old  age  ever 
painted,  even  by  Rembrandt  himself.  Fine  as 
our  earlier  example  is,  it  hardly  compares 
with  the  later  acquisition,  in  which  the  face 
palpitates  and  glows  with  life-like  reality.  The 
cunning  intricacies  of  the  brush-work,  broadly  handled, 
yet  all-containing,  are  positively  baffling  and  would 
defy  every  effort  at  imitation.  The  sitter  appears  to  have 
been  a  popular  subject  with  artists  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable charms,  since  she  was  painted  no  fewer  than 
three  times  by  J.  G.  Cuyp. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  new  picture  is  on  public 
view  at  the  Gallery. 


NICHOLSON  AND  YEATS 

CONTRAST  in  temperament  could  hardly  be  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  joint  exhibition  of  works  by  Sir 
William  Nicholson  and  Jack  B.  Yeats  in  the  Dutch  Cabi- 
net Rooms  at  the  National  Gallery.  Whether  this  differ- 
ence has  its  roots  in  nationality  we  cannot  say.  The  latter 
is  an  Irishman  through  and  through,  whose  impulsiveness 
seems  to  us  often  to  result  in  incoherence.  A  voice  kept 
constantly  at  screaming  pitch  is  apt  to  get  out  of  control. 
On  the  other  hand,  Nicholson,  whom  we  take  to  be  a 
Scotsman — certainly  a  North  Briton,  seems  to  exude 
harmony  and  balanced  strength.  He  is  less  febrile.  When 
we  look  at  the  paintings  by  Jack  Yeats  we  think  of  all  sorts 
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of  extraneous  things — a  jumble  of  coloured  silks,  spun 
glass  and  sugar  sticks  exploding  in  spontaneous  fireworks. 
That  is  far  from  saying  that  we  do  not  recognize  their  very 
considerable  merits.  There  is  passion,  there  is  fire  in  them. 
The  illusion  of  movement  is  remarkable.  They  pulsate 
and  throb  with  energy — rather  pantingly.  But  often  the 
paint  seems  to  have  run  amok  and  a  technique  no  doubt 
admirably  suited  to  sunsets,  volcanic  eruptions  and 
tornadoes  is,  we  feel,  less  perfectly  attuned  to  commoner 
themes  and  those  scenes  of  work-a-day  life  to  which  Yeats 
frequently  applies  it.  It  may  be  that  the  Irishman's  soul 
w  in  a  constant  turmoil. 

Now  and  then  the  figures  are  barely  distinguishable. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  have  guessed  what  Going  to 
Wolfe  Tone's  Grave  is  about  without  its  label?  And  is  the 
object,  so  prominent  in  From  Portacloy  to  Rathlin  O'Beirne, 
an  outsize  horse  or  the  Loch  Ness  monster  strayed  from  its 
usual  habitat?  Yeats'  frantic  execution  with  the  palette 
knife  has  succeeded  in  imparting  immense  dash  and  gusto 
to  the  movement  of  horses  and  drivers  in  some  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  the  lurid  sunset  in  Farewell  to  Mayo  is  vividness 
itself.  But  in  others  there  is  a  lack  of  substance — or  rather 
of  substantiality.  Whether  the  figures  in  Those  Others  are 
intended  to  represent  ghosts  we  do  not  know,  but  they  are 
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FAREWELL  TO  MAYO  :  BY  JACK  YEATS  :  WINTER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


both  bodiless  and  shadowless.  And  it  is  indeed  an  emerald 
isle  that  forms  the  setting  to  one  of  his  horse-racing 
episodes.  The  Falls  of  Sheen,  quite  small,  but  luminous  and 
lustrous,  delights  us,  and  by  its  less  furious  tempo  keeps  its 
place  on  the  walls  without  inducing  dizziness.  High  Water 
— Spring  Tide  is  one  of  the  successes  of  the  show.  Its  effect  of 
brilliant  sunlight  splashed  on  figures,  white  swans  and 
grass  is  the  more  astonishing  when  we  contrast  this  work 
with  a  few  canvases  of  earlier  date,  conceived  in  a  much 
soberer  spirit — sombre  of  colour  and  comparatively 
pedestrian  in  their  gait. 

'Colour,'  says  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  in  his  introduction  to 
this  exhibition,  'knows  no  laws.'  This  is  a  fallacy,  which  we 
must  deny;  but  when  Sir  Kenneth  remarks  that  'Yeats 
dives  and  splashes  about'  in  it  'with  the  shameless  abandon 
of  a  porpoise'  he  is  dead  right.  It  could  not  have  been  put 
better.  But  is  it  an  artist's  business  to  be  shamelessly 
abandoned  and  to  act  like  a  porpoise? 

Nicholson  impresses  instantly  as  an  artist  of  faultless 
taste.  That  innate  selectiveness,  which  never  fails  him, 
hall-marks  the  least  ambitious  of  his  efforts.  Colour,  com- 
position and  tone  are  poised  in  such  nice  equilibrium  as  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  eye.  We  pass  from  loveliness  to 
loveliness  as  indeed  from  flower  to  flower.  From  Pink 
C.amelias  to  Tulips  (the  arrangement  of  this  is  particularly 
noteworthy),  though  we  are  propelled  on  our  flight  by 
Miss  JekyWs  Gardening  Boots  (lent  for  the  occasion  by  the 
I'  R.A.),  to  Mauve  Orchids  in  a  Vase — a  delicate  scheme 
ol  muted  yellow  and  lilac  on  black — to  Anemones,  so 
masterly  in  the  placing  of  an  emerald  green  fruit  plate 
where  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  placing  it,  but  so 
indisputably  right,  till  we  come  to  The  Hundred  Jugs,  one 
of  the  most  triumphant  of  all  'Still  Lifes'  and  first  exhi- 
bitedat  the  International  in  1916.  Full  of  ingenious  devices 
of  which  this  artist  alone  has  the  secret,  and  of  uncommon 
sensitiveness  to  tone  and  tactile  surfaces  which  are  a 
delight  to  the  eye,  this  canvas  is  surely  an  outstanding 


achievement  of  its  class.  In  order  to 
create  a  mass  of  white  in  the  fore- 
ground and  so  bring  this  Omarish 
fellowship  into  complete  harmony, 
a  kitten  has  conveniently  upset  the 
milk  and  is  contentedly  lapping  at 
it.  Having  noted  the  grace  of  Nichol- 
son's Black  Swans  at  Chartwell,  we 
shall  look  at  these  birds  with  re- 
newed admiration  in  future.  Sever- 
al studies  of  fish — mackerel,  mullet, 
herring  and  sunfish — are  trans- 
formed into  superb  designs  in  colours 
as  original  as,  but  quite  different 
from,  the  finest  performances  of  the 
Ukiyo-Te  school.  Sometimes  we  en- 
counter a  hint  at  drama,  but  never 
so  much  as  to  obscure  the  perfect  art 
of  the  painter,  as  witness  Ball  Room 
in  an  Air  Raid,  in  which  the  long  red 
line  of  the  partly  rolled  carpet  plays 
such  a  significant  role,  and  Le  Retour 
de  la  Joconde,  'inspired  by  the  crowds  who  visited  the 
Louvre  when  Leonardo's  famous  Monna  Lisa  was  rehung 
after  it  had  been  stolen  for  some  years.'  How  like  people 
who  seldom  note  the  existence  of  a  treasurable  thing 
till  it  has  been  lost  to  them  ! 

One  would  like  to  describe  many  of  the  artist's  colour 
poems — the  little  dream  picture,  Snow  at  Bretton  Park,  in 
which  the  sense  of  time,  tone  and  place  seem  welded  into 
an  absolute ;  the  painting  of  common  objects  such  as  china 
bowls,  jugs,  loaves  of  bread,  glass  and  fruit  raised  to  a 
pitch  of  beauty  unsuspected  in  them;  the  sun-steeped 
scenes  at  Segovia,  the  intense  illumination  from  A  Granada 
Window,  the  fire  burning  in  Apple  Tree  Yard,  the  Bridge  at 
Avignon,  the  City  Dinner  with  its  subtle  touch  of  satire,  and 
the  Storm  at  Falmouth.  Very  far  the  artist  has  travelled  since 
the  day  he  painted  Chairing  the  Morris  Dancers,  a  work 
wonderful  enough  it  seemed  then,  but  now  so  completely 
eclipsed  that  we  almost  regret  its  presence.  Then  there  are 
the  portraits,  the  most  important  of  which,  perhaps,  at 
least  in  scale  and  the  most  unusual  in  design,  is  that  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb,  showing  those  two  famous  busy- 
bodies  in  their  home  surroundings,  political  documents 
strewn  all  around  them. 

Most  interesting  is  the  roomful  of  black  and  white  work 
and  prints  by  the  two  artists,  and  here  we  think  it  was  a 
mistake  to  hang  them  in  juxtaposition.  Sir  William 
Nicholson's  sober  colour  prints  associated  with  his  earlier 
days,  the  fine  woodcut  and  lithograph  portraits  and  the 
Oxford  Colleges  place  Yeats  at  too  great  a  disadvantage. 

Postscript. — A  tiny  canvas  by  Yeats,  The  Rose  in  a  Basin, 
hung  in  the  very  doorway  leading  to  the  Nicholson  sec- 
tion, approaches  the  latter  painter  in  a  very  singular  way. 
It  may  have  been  coincidence  or  placed  there  by  intent, 
but  it  is  a  gesture.  In  its  charm  and  delicate  sensitiveness 
to  colour,  this  appealing  pink  rose,  lying  in  running 
water  in  a  white  wash  bowl,  makes  a  perfect  handshake 
between  the  two  painters. 
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A  CIGAR  DIVAN  OF  1850 

APROPOS  our  remarks  on  the  various  interpretations 
■of  the  word  'Divan'  an  interested  reader  has  sent  us 
the  illustration  herewith  of  a  Victorian  cigar  divan  of  the 
mid-Nineteenth  Century,  a  resort  much  frequented  by 
the  young  'bloods  of  the  town'  in  those  halcyon  days. 
Ladies  'as  such'  were  excluded,  but  we  are  told  that  the 
establishment's  principal  attractions  'consisted  of  a  sickly 
looking  young  female  "who  boasted  of  fair  ringlets,  rather 
red  hands  and  a  very  small  waist,"  a  bagatelle  board, 
drafts,  and,  most  in  requisition,  a  dirty  pack  of  cards.' 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  divan  of  the  less  reputable  order, 
where  all  classes  foregathered  'bucks,  greenhorns,  knowin' 
characters  and  men  of  the  world  in  embryo.'  There  were, 
of  course,  better-class  divans  patronized  by  the  gentry. 

Walter  Besant,  in  Fifty  Tears  Ago  (first  published  in 
1888),  wrote:  'There  were  Cigar  Divans,  but  as  yet  (1837) 
only  one  or  two,  for  the  smoking  of  cigars  was  a  compara- 
tively new  thing — in  fact,  one  who  wrote  in  the  year  1829 
thought  it  necessary  to  lay  down  twelve  solemn  rules  for 
the  right  smoking  of  a  cigar.  .  .  .' 

Our  drawing,  taken  from  a  book,  The  Faces  in  the  Fire, 
by  'Redgap,'  published  in  1850,  is  by  T.  H.  Nicholson,  an 
artist  now  forgotten,  but  by  no  means  a  despicable 
illustrator.  From  his  skill  in  depicting  horses,  he  was 
employed  by  Count  D'Orsay,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 
modelling  of  the  Count's  once  celebrated  equestrian 
figurines.  The  book  was  referred  to  in  Mr.  Gordon  Roe's 
article  Old  Christmas  Books  (see  The  Connoisseur, 
January  1941). 

'Redgap,'  it  may  be  recalled,  was  the  pseudonym  of 
Georsre  Frederick  Pardon. 


SNOW  AT  BRETTON  PARK  :  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  NICHOI.MJ.N     AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


DRAWING  BY  T.  H.  NICHOLSON  OF  AN  EARLY  VICTORIAN  CIGAR 
DIVAN  :  FROM  THE  FACES  IN  THE  FIRE,  PUBLISHED  IN  1850 


NEW  WAR  PICTURES 

THE  Ministry  of  Information  put  forth  a  new  series  of 
war  pictures  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Rooms  XV 
and  XVIII  on  January  22nd,  in  continuation  of  its  policy 
to  employ  artists  of  merit  on  important 
national  work.  These  pictorial  records 
are  of  very  definite  value  in  stimulating 
the  public  imagination.  There  is  a  certain 
permanency  about  pictures,  especially 
as  they  are  capable  of  endless  reproduc- 
tion, and  an  actuality  which  has  the 
advantage  over  mere  description.  Words 
often  fail  to  give  the  real  impression  and, 
besides,  are  less  easily  retained  in  the 
memory.  Large  numbers  attend  these  ex- 
hibitions from  which  selections  tour  the 
country  and  the  Dominions,  and  are 
moved  to  pity,  to  sympathy  or  to  action 
as  the  subjects  incline  them.  In  some 
degree  they  act  as  a  national  recruiting 
office.  There  is  no  lack  of  matter,  cover- 
ing the  deeds  of  all  services,  auxiliary  as 
well  as  front  line.  One  cannot  look  at 
Paul  Nash's  Battle  of  Britain  without  liv- 
ing again  that  day  of  glory,  September 
15th,  1940,  when  the  R.A.F.'s  battle 
squadrons  made  such  havoc  with  Goer- 
ing's  Luftwaffe.  To  this  epic  subject  Paul 
Nash  has  applied  his  best  talents.  The 
pictorial  motif  is  the  significant  writing 
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on  the  sky,  the  patterns  wrought  by  the  manoeuvring 
planes  with  their  condensation  trails.  We  have  travelled 
far  since  that  day  of  wonder  when  the  first  airman  dared 
to  place  a  question  mark  in  the  sky  to  the  amazement  of 
the  earth  walkers  below.  As  we  have  agreed  that  pictures 
speak  plainer  than  words,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  repro- 
duction. Another  dramatic  moment  caught  on  canvas  is 
Charles  Cundall's  Surrender  of  a  U-boat  to  a  Hudson  Aircraft, 
also  reproduced.  The  U-boat  is  caught  in  a  gleam  of  sun- 
light amid  the  ice-cold  waters,  helplessly  adrift  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bomber.  Richard  Murry's  Crater,  another  of 
our  illustrations,  may  also  speak  for  itself.  A  frame  of 
small  portraits,  admirably  drawn  and  curiously  like  old- 
time  'cabinet'  photographs  tinted,  of  The  Captain  of 
H.MS.  'Repulse,'  some  of  his  officers  and  ship's  company, 
drawn  in  the  ship  July-August  iQ4i,  by  Barnett  Freedman, 
engages  our  melancholy  attention.  More  fine  drawings 
by  Muirhead  Bone,  of  the  activities  of  the  minelayers,  and 
others  of  the  battleship  King  George  V  and  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  Illustrious  increase  our  wonder  at  his  skill.  His 
standard  never  falls  below  his  best.  Ardizzone  deals 
mainly  with  the  lighter  side  of  the  activities  of  the  Home 
Guard,  in  good-humoured  banter.  Portraiture  is  repre- 
sented again  by  Eric  Kennington,  by  William  Dring 
(both  these  artists  in  pastel).  The  latter's  new  series  of 
sailors  and  mariners  are  remarkably  lifelike  and  accom- 
plished in  execution.  Others  are  provided  by  Sir  Walter 
Russell  (Reginald  Stone,  G.M.),  Dame  Laura  Knight 
(Corporal  Robins,  M.M.),  and  by  Anthony  Devas  (Miss 
Cochrane,  Matron  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital).  The  work  of 
the  A.T.S.  is  a  new  departure  in  the  Ministry's  representa- 
tions and  is  admirably  recorded  in  the  spirited  pictures  by 
Anthony  Gross  showing  girls  being  trained  as  drivers  of 
motor-transport,  anti-aircraft  crews  and  for  other  duties. 
Midshipman  Joe  Brooks,who  served  in  the  Dorsetshire  when 


CRATER:  BY  RICHARD  MURRY  :  OFFICIAL  PURCHASE  :  WAR  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION 


she  fired  the  last  torpedo  into  the  Bismarck  before  the 
German  battleship  sank,  has  painted  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  incident  as  he  himself  witnessed  it.  The  bombing  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Hall  has  been 
placed  on  these  pictorial  minutes  by  R.  V.  Pitchforth  in  a 
series  of  large  freely  handled  water-colours  and  that  of  the 
Aye  Lobby,  House  of  Commons,  by  John  Piper.  The  last 
named  is  we  think  the  artist's  most  successful  work  we 
have  yet  seen.  Richard  Eurich's  Destroyer  escort  in  attack, 
convoying  its  carrier  ships,  is  a  realistic  conception  of  a 
thrilling  moment,  and  another  is  provided  by  Flight 
Lieutenant  J.  Russell,  D.F.C.,  in  his  Welcome  to  Hamburg, 
himself  the  hero  of  the  action,  hurling  his  craft  into  the 
tornado  of  fire  which  greets  our  intrepid  airmen.  The 
night  shelter  scenes  by  Henry  Moore,  subjects  susceptible 
of  extraordinary  poignancy,  have  found  much  favour  in 
official  quarters,  but  to  our  thinking  the  characterless 
Pink  and  Green  Sleepers,  Grey  Sleepers  and  the  rest  resemble 
the  gisants  of  the  ruined  Temple,  rather  than  specimens  of 
living,  if  wearied,  humanity.  Sculptors'  generalizations 
of  this  nature  are  usually  too  remote  from  the  real  thing 
to  be  affecting.  Industries  and  Agriculture  are  well 
served  by  Thomas  Hennell.  His  Sheepcotes  Farm,  Whitney, 
shows  that  he  possesses  acute  observation  and  a  good 
eye  for  weather  effects.  These  are  a  few  out  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  new  works  of  vital  interest  to  the  public, 
illustrating  the  amazing  transformation  life  has  under- 
gone in  our  time  and  the  unceasing  energies  demanded 
by  this  unparalleled  war. 


AN  AMERICAN  SHRINE  IN  LON- 
DON: ST.  ANDREW'S,  HOLBORN 

From  E.  Alfred  Jones 

THIS  historic  Wren  church,  at  whose  font 
Disraeli  was  baptized,  has  intimate  asso- 
ciations with  three  notable  Americans.  First, 
there  was  that  man  of  sterling  character  and 
native  of  South  Carolina,  William  Bull,  for 
twenty-three  years  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
that  province  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  The  house  in  which  he 
lived  during  his  enforced  sojourn  in  London 
during  the  Revolution  is  still  standing  (in 
1 941) — No.  12,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
where  he  died  on  July  4th,  1791.  A  sincere 
Christian,  he  was  a  regular  w  orshipper  at  St. 
Andrew's  and  was  buried  there.  To  the  re- 
gret of  many  Americans,  no  stone  marks  his 
grave  and  no  tablet  in  the  church  or  on  his 
residence  in  Hart  Street  has  been  erected  to 
commemorate  his  personal  virtues  and  his 
great  services  to  his  native  land.  William  Bull 
is  credited  with  a  share  in  the  compilation 
of  the  History  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Hewat. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Cooper,  formerly  rec- 
tor of  that  beautiful  Colonial  Church,  St. 
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particular  interest.  A  plain  cup,  however,  antedating 
Wren's  building  of  1686,  was  wrought  in  1624  by  an  un- 
known London  goldsmith,  and  is  inscribed  as  the  gift  of 
'ye  Lady  Elizabeth  Richardson,'  widow,  in  1635.  From 
its  sacred  and  personal  associations  with  the  three  eminent 
Americans  mentioned  earlier,  this  precious  vessel  is  of 
historical  importance.  The  donor  was  the  second  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Richardson  (1569-1635),  judge,  and  was 
created  in  1629  Baroness  of  Cramond  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland.  She  died  in  1651  and  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's. 


'SOTYLTIES' 

From  F.  Gordon  Roe 

TN  The  Connoisseur  (Aug.,  1941),  Dr.  W.  L.  Hildburgh 
A  gave  an  interesting  account  of  three  seventeenth- 
century  table  ornaments  of  silver,  each  incorporating  the 
device  of  a  tiny,  practicable  water-mill.  These,  it  seems, 
were  'primarily  ornamental  table-fountains,'  though  the 
exact  method  of  their  use  remains  uncertain.  As  to  that, 
Dr.  Hildburgh  made  his  own  useful  suggestions,  though 
his  request  for  further  information  has,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  met  with  no  response. 


A  U-BOAT  SURRENDERS  TO  A  HUDSON  AIRCRAFT  :  BY  CHARLES 
CUNDELL  (AIR  MINISTRY  ARTIST)  :   WAR  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION 


Michael's,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  the  curate 
of  St.  Andrew's  from  1783  to  1792,  and  resided  at  No. 
5,  Featherstone  Buildings — the  place  to  which  Sheridan 
brought  the  beautiful  Miss  Linley  after  their  elopement 
from  Bath — removing  thence  in  1798  to  No.  g7,  Guilford 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  where  he  remained  until  about  1809. 

The  third  American  was  the  Rev.  Joshua  Wingate 
Weeks,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  the  distinguished 
rector  of  the  historic  St.  Michael's  Church  at  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  the  invited  preacher  at  St. 
Andrew's  on  January  17th,  1779,  a  church  which  he 
described  in  his  Journal  as  large  and  handsome  and  the 
congregation  very  well  dressed  and  polite.  On  the  next 
day  he  was  received,  as  he  records,  with  great  condescen- 
sion and  good  nature  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  On  the 
Sunday  following,  this  American  divine  preached  at  All 
Hallows  in  Bread  Street,  a  small  church,  but  very  hand- 
some and  commodious,  with  a  large  and  good  organ,  as  he 
described  it.  He  was  complimented  by  a  prominent  Eng- 
lish clergyman  upon  the  excellence,  indeed  the  superiority, 
of  his  speaking,  but  he  did  not  take  that  to  be  a  great  com- 
pliment, because  he  knew  people  who  had  spent  a  few 
years  at  Oxford,  but  who  regarded  Americans  with  utter 
contempt. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  of  the  architecture  of  the 
church;  namely,  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1686  and 
the  tower  was  altered  in  1 704. 

The  silver  sacramental  vessels  of  the  church  are  of  no 


AN  AMERICAN  SHRINE  IN  LONDON  :  ST.  ANDREW'S,  HOLBORN,  AFTER 
THE  RAID  OF  LAST  YEAR  :  IT  WAS  REBUILT  BY  WREN  IN  1686 
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Now,  though  I  myself  have  nothing  to  add  on  this 
particular  problem,  a  few  random  remarks  on  the  water- 
mill  motif  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  agreeable  atmo- 
sphere of  The  Connnoisseur  Divan.  That  some  such 
device  was  not  confined  to  the  table-fountains  immedi- 
ately discussed  was  indicated  by  Dr.  Hildburgh  himself, 
when  he  mentioned  a  fourteenth-century  example  (now 
in  the  Cleveland  Museum),  of  which  some  of  the  jets 
'played  on  little  water-wheels  whereto  a  number  of  small 
jingling  bells  were  attached.'  Such  conceptions  were  all- 
of-a-piece  with  the  taste  for  elaborate  devices  at  mediaeval 
feasts.  At  King  Henry  VPs  Coronation  banquet,  for  ex- 
ample, a  feature  of  the  third  course  was  'a  sotyltie,  our 
Lady  syttyng  and  hyr  chyld  in  hyr  armes,  holding  in 
every  hand  a  crowne,  and  St.  George  knelyng  on  that  oon 
syde,  and  St.  Denyse  on  that  oder  syde,  presentyng  the 
King  to  our  Lady  with  this  reasoun  [motto],  "O  blyssed 
Lady  Christis  Modyr  deere  .  .  ."  '  (William  Jones :  Crowns 
and  Coronations) .  By  contrast  with  such  'sotylties'  as  this,  a 
water-mill  is  simplicity  itself;  and,  whether  practicable, 
edible  or  purely  ornamental,  toys  of  the  water-mill  type 
must  often  have  graced  the  festal  board. 

A  late  example  of  significant  interest  occurs  in  Sketches 
by  Boz-  Turning  to  The  Bloomsbury  Christening,  we  refresh 
our  recollection  of  how  that  dismal  creature  Nicodemus 
Dumps  cast  a  blight  on  the  christening  party  of  his  godson, 
Master  Frederick  Charles  William  Kitterbell,  in  Great 
Russell  Street.  But  what  concerns  the  present  inquiry  is 
the  description  of  the  table-ornaments.  'The  "sit-down 
supper,"  '  we  read,  'was  excellent;  there  were  four  barley- 
sugar  temples  on  the  table,  which  would  have  looked 
beautiful  if  they  had  not  melted  away  when  the  supper 
began ;  and  a  water-mill,  whose  only  fault  was  that  instead 
of  going  round,  it  ran  over  the  table-cloth.'  Though  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  and  tastes  had  changed  in  many  ways, 
the  mediaeval  love  of  'sotylties'  endured,  as,  indeed,  it 
does  in  modern  times  when  the  ice  is  moulded  as  a  polar- 
bear,  or  the  wedding-cake  towers  like  a  bad  dream  of 
the  Renaissance. 

But  what  exactly  was  the  Kitterbells'  unruly  water- 
mill?  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  in  the  least  resembled  those 
seventeenth-century  table-fountains,  except  in  the  one 
particular  that,  apparently,  it  'worked.'  Vague  recollec- 
tions of  last-century  monstrosities  escape  my  mental  grasp. 
The  Bloomsbury  Christening  was  originally  published  in  The 
Monthly  Magazine  for  April,  1834.  Perhaps  some  other 
visitor  to  the  Divan  can  dot  the  'i's'  of  this  Dickensian 
reference? 


WINE?,  FOOD— AND  HEALTH 

WE  have  largely  switched  over  to  Vegetarianism. 
Far  from  being  a  hardship,  this  has  proved  benefi- 
cial  to  our  health.  Less  meat  is  being  eaten  than  we  have 
ever  known  in  our  island,  and  sickness  has  never  been  less 
prevalent.  Our  waists  have  become  more  elegant,  our 
tempers  have  improved  and  our  capacity  for  work  is 
greater.  In  short,  restrictions  upon  appetite  have  made  us 


all  fitter  for  our  jobs.  We  have  been  wondering  what  place 
in  the  new  order  has  the  Wine  and  Food  Society,  whose 
'Gastronomical  Quarterly'  lies  before  us.  Its  pages  en- 
lighten us.  Recognizing  that  in  moderation  lies  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  food  and  drink  and  that  to  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have  are  the  true  aims  of  Gastronomy,  the  pres- 
ent issue  of  the  Society's  journal  is  the  first  to  be  'devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  one  subject,'  namely,  The  Sausage 
(with  apologies  to  Bacchus  for  his  exclusion  until  next 
December).  And  so  we  are  given  some  appetising  recipes, 
enlivened  with  discourse  and  song  in  praise  of  this  delect- 
able article  of  diet,  almost  infinite  in  its  variety,  if  some- 
times elusive  in  its  composition. 

The  growing  of  better  vegetables  and  their  better  cook- 
ing has  assumed  such  importance  that  the  third  volume  of 
the  Society's  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Gastronomy  is  given 
entirely  to  this  matter.  Needless  to  say,  it  has  been  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  that  master  gastronome,  Mr. 
Andre  L.  Simon.  Vegetables  may  now  be  ordered  through 
any  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Society  itself 

NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  CHURCHES 

THE  Ministry  of  Supply  has  been  appealing  very 
widely  for  scrap  paper,  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  turning  out  and  discarding  back  numbers  of 
reviews  and  journals.  May  we  ask  that  before  they  dis- 
pose of  their  copies  of  The  Connoisseur,  they  will  send  a 
card  to  Francis  C.  Eeles,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Central  Coun- 
cil for  the  Care  of  Churches,  Earlham,  Dunster,  Somer- 
set? The  Council  is  most  anxious,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  students,  to  complete  its  records  of  ancient  or 
historically  interesting  churches  and  their  fittings,  and 
this  journal  contains  much  valuable  material  for  the 
purpose.  Of  any  copies  sent,  only  the  small  proportion  of 
relevant  material  will  be  retained,  the  rest  being  con- 
signed to  the  pulpers.  The  present  most  necessary  drive 
for  salvage  will  have  the  effect  of  making  odd  back  num- 
bers very  scarce,  and  we  earnestly  ask  that  readers  will 
respond  to  this  appeal. 

BRITISH  AIR  ACHIEVEMENTS 
—SOME  NEW  COLOUR  PRINTS 

A SERIES  of  facsimiles  in  colour  of  British  Aircraft  in 
Action,  after  paintings  by  Roy  Nockolds,  is  announced 
by  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed  of  Bristol  and  London.  The  first 
three  subjects  to  be  issued  are  The  Eyes  of  the  Convoy, 
Journey's  End  and  Some  of  the  Few.  These  fine  prints,  measur- 
ing 22  by  i8£  inches,  with  ample  margins  for  framing,  are 
as  perfectly  reproduced  as  modern  skill  and  technical 
knowledge  can  make  them  and  are  worthy  of  the  house 
from  which  they  came.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  twelve  sub- 
jects in  all.  They  have  received  the  full  sanction  of  the  Air 
Ministry  and  the  Admiralty,  and  their  sale  will  benefit 
the  Royal  Air  Force  Benevolent  Fund.  Further,  the 
prints  have  a  definite  propaganda  value. 
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CRICKET  THROUGH  TWO  CENTURIES 

A  REVIEW  BY  ERIC  PARKER 


THE  NOBLE  GAME  OF  CRICKET 

Illustrated  and  Described  from  Pictures,  Drawings  and 
Prints  in  the  Collection  of  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bt.  With  an  introduction  by  Clifford  Bax.  One 
hundred  Copies  for  Sale. 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  £5  5s.  net) 

FORTUNE  and  misfortune  may  combine  to  happy 
ends.  They  can  rarely  have  led  to  a  more  felicitous 
outcome  than  in  the  making  of  the  sumptuous 
volume  produced  by  Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford  under  the  title 
The  Noble  Game  of  Cricket.  Fortune  began  when  Sir  Jere- 
miah Colman,  a  cricketer  from  boyhood,  decided  in  later 
life  to  collect  paintings  and  engravings  of  his  favourite 
game.  He  became  in  time  the  possessor  of  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  existence, 
which  he  gathered  together  in  his  country  house,  Gatton 
Park,  near  Reigate.  Misfortune  supervened.  In  1934  a 
disastrous  fire  broke  out  at  Gatton,  in  which  many  art 
treasures  were  destroyed,  and  one  of  the  consequences  was 
that  Sir  Jeremiah  decided,  rather  than  continue  storing 
his  collection,  to  give  cricketers  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  best  of  his  pictures  in  a  public  exhibition.  The  result 
was  a  delightfully  hung  miscellany  at  the  Tate  Gallery. 
Followed  the  further  decision  to  publish  reproductions  in 
book  form,  in  an  edition  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
copies,  fifty  reserved  for  the  collector,  at  five  guineas  each. 
And  now  the  collector  himself  has  left  us,  to  the  sorrow  of 
all  cricketers,  but  especially  those  of  Surrey,  where  the 
game  had  no  more  generous  patron.  At  least  he  lived  to 
be  assured  of  the  warm  welcome  extended  to  his  book 
throughout  the  cricketing  world. 

In  range  the  collection  extends  from  pictures  painted  or 
engraved  over  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  The  book 
opens  a  little  unexpectedly  with  the  reproduction  of  a 
painting  described  as  A  Game  of  Cricket  in  the  Time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  This  shows  us  a  game  of  single  wicket,  with  a 
batsman  defending  his  wicket  against  a  bowler  and  eight 
fieldsmen.  The  scene  is  a  level  green  within  the  walls  of  a 
c.tstle,  of  which  the  entrance  with  the  gate  to  the  draw- 
bridge is  in  the  background.  The  walls  appear  to  be  several 
hundred  yards  in  circumference,  there  are  some  forty 
spectators,  including  two  ladies,  and  players  and  specta- 
tors alike  are  dressed  in  doublet  and  hose.  It  is  a  most 
attractive  gathering,  but  how  did  the  picture  come  into 
existence?  Cricket  doubtless  was  played  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  but  when  we  inquire  into  its  conditions,  we 
find  ourselves  in  surroundings  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  are  primitive.  Earliest  of  authorities  referring  to  the 
game  is  a  document  containing  evidence  in  a  dispute  as  to 


a  certain  parcel  of  land,  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
county  town  0/ Guildford.  It  is  dated  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  Elizabeth,  1598,  and  from  it  we  learn  that: 

'John  Derrick,  gent.,  one  of  the  Queen's  Majestie's 
coronersof  the  county  of  Surrey,  aged  fifty-nine,  saith  this 
land  before  mentioned  lett  to  John  Parvish,  inn  holder, 
deceased,  that  he  knew  it  for  fifty  years  or  more.  It  lay 
waste,  and  was  used  and  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Guildford  to  saw  timber  in,  and  for  sawpits,  and  for 
makinge  of  frames  of  timber  for  the  said  inhabitants. 
When  he  was  a  scholler  in  the  Free  School  of  Guildford,  he 
and  several  of  his  fellows  did  run  and  play  there  at 
crickett  and  other  plaies.  And  also  that  the  same  was  used 
for  the  bating  of  bears  in  the  said  towne  until  the  said 
John  Parvish  did  inclose  the  said  parcel!  of  land.' 

If  the  game  was  played  in  Guildford  in,  say,  1540,  on  a 
ground  used  for  bear-baiting,  did  it  progress  in  its  ameni- 
ties so  far  in  fifty  years  as  to  be  played  on  a  level  which 
would  not  compare  badly  with  a  county  ground  of  to-day? 
The  origin  of  the  picture  apparently  must  remain  obscure. 

We  go  on  to  more  certain  dates  and  players.  An  oil- 
painting  by  or  after  Francis  Hayman,  R.A.  (1708-1776), 
shows  us  Cricket  on  the  Artillery  Ground,  Finsbury,  1743.  The 
bat  is  a  carved  club,  the  ball  large  and  white,  and  the 
wicket-keeper,  with  a  head  as  bald  as  the  cricket  ball,  is 
said  to  be  William  Hogarth  himself,  who  painted  a  series 
of  pictures  for  Jonathan  Tyers  for  the  decoration  of 
Vauxhall  Gardens.  Two  other  pictures  by  Hayman 
follow,  noticeable  in  that  the  artist  seems  to  be  the 
originator  of  a  convention  by  which  the  attitudes  of  the 
players  follow  always  the  same  series  of  postures,  for  those 
depicted  in  a  game  in  Mary-le-bone  Fields,  1748,  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  fielders  in  a  game  played  at 
Blading,  Isle  of  Wight,  circa  1 749.  This  quaint  convention, 
born  we  may  suppose  of  the  ignorance  of  the  painter  of  the 
actual  playing  of  the  game,  repeats  itself  in  a  picture  by  L. 
Belanger  (1736-18 16)  of  the  match  Kent  v.  Hampshire, 
1774,  of  which  the  details  are  exactly  copied  in  an  oil- 
painting  by  T.  Bristow,  of  the  match  between  the  Austra- 
lian XI  of  1878  and  XI  Gentlemen  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 
Batsman,  mid-on,  wicket-keeper  and  the  rest  of  the 
fieldsmen  have  not  altered  their  attitudes  in  a  hundred 
years,  except  that  Bristow,  oblivious  of  the  rules  of  the 
game,  allows  the  great  Blackham  (to  whom  he  has  added 
a  beard)  to  protrude  his  hands  in  front  of  the  wicket,  and, 
even  more  daringly  disregarding  history,  portrays 
Spofforth  bowling  underhand. 

But  the  procession  of  bowlers,  batsmen  and  fielders 
continues  in  changing  scenes.  Plate  25  commemorates  the 
first  Surrey  County  match,  played  at  Moulsey  Hurst, 
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near  Farnham,  in  June  1 788,  and  won  by  Surrey.  The 
names  of  the  two  sides  are  fascinating  echoes  of  the 
records  of  the  Hambledon  men,  famous  for  all  time 
through  the  pen  of  Nyren.  Andrew  Lang's  delightful 
Ballade  of  Dead  Cricketers  insists  in  the  memory: 

'Ah,  where  be  Beldham  now,  and  Brett, 

Barber  and  Hogsflesh,  where  be  they? 
Brett,  of  all  bowlers  fleetest  yet 

That  drove  the  bails  in  disarray? 
And  Small  that  would,  like  Orpheus,  play 

Till  wild  bulls  followed  his  minstrelsy? 
Booker,  and  Quiddington,  and  May? 

Beneath  the  daisies,  there  they  lie!' 

And  here,  in  the  picture  and  the  printed  page,  are  Beld- 
ham and  Brett  and  Small  and  the  other  familiar  names  of 
the  score  book,  playing  among  the  Surrey  daisies. 

With  the  titles  of  other  pictures  the  mind  travels 
through  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  story  of  the  game. 
All  England  v.  Sussex,  at  Darnall,  near  Sheffield,  182J,  takes  us 
back  to  sides  captained  by  Lillywhite  and  James  Broad- 
bridge,  and  to  the  first  of  three  matches  arranged  to  test 
the  merits  of  underhand  and  round-arm  bowling.  Cricket 
at  Lords  in  1822  is  an  admirable  drawing  of  fashions,  and 
should  be  looked  at  side  by  side  with  Kennington  Oval  in 
1858  to  discover  as  far  as  a  century  ago  the  essential  differ- 
ences in  scene  and  spectators.  Further  removed  from  con- 
ventional notions  of  cricket-ground  scenes  are  Plate  31, 
One  Arm  and  One  Leg  Cricket  Match,  iyg8,  played  at  Alver- 
stoke,  Hampshire,  in  celebration  of  Lord  Nelson's  victory 
of  the  Nile,  by  men  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Camper- 
down,  on  October  11th,  1797,  under  Admiral  Viscount 
Duncan,  and  Plate  37,  A  Game  of  Cricket  in  the  Frozen 
North,  circa  1822,  in  which  the  participants  are  in  furs  and 
the  spectators  are  perhaps  intended  to  be  polar  bears, 
but  look  like  hippopotamuses.  But  the  most  interesting 
survivals  of  past  years,  doubtless,  are  pictures  of  matches 
in  which  to-day  we  can  identify  places  and  persons.  Here, 
for  instance,  in  Plate  10,  is  A  Cricket  Match  at  Windsor  Castle, 
1761,  which  makes  a  special  claim  on  our  attention 
through  a  mistake  in  the  title.  True,  the  picture  is  rightly 
named  Windsor  Castle,  which  appears  in  the  distance.  But 
the  cricket  is  taking  place  in  the  Eton  Playing  Fields,  with 
a  master  in  cap  and  gown  as  spectator.  It  is  the  earliest 
known  picture  of  cricket  at  a  school.  Other  engravings  of 
the  kind  which  attract  at  once  are  The  Cricket  Ground  at 
Harrow,  circa  1820  (Plate  35),  with  Byron's  line  'Together 
join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil';  and  two  more  Eton  pic- 
tures, Nos.  54  and  57,  Masters  v.  Old  Boys,  and  Cricket  at 
Eton  College,  both  dated  1840.  In  both  pictures  the  head- 
master of  the  day,  Hawtrey,  is  easily  recognizable,  and 
there  are  other  figures — particularly  a  figure  mounted  on 
a  horse,  who  is  perhaps  Sir  Emilius  Bayley,  hero  of  the 
Harrow  match  of  1841,  when  he  made  153,  and  a  top- 
hatted  vendor  of  cakes,  who  is  possibly  the  famous  'sock- 
cad'  Spankie — which  research  in  contemporary  records 
should  enable  the  historian  to  identify. 

One  historical  figure  is  named  opposite  the  match  in 
which  he  took  part,  even  if  it  is  only  in  the  ceremonial 
bowling  of  the  first  ball — Charles  Dickens.  Th  ;;  farm- 


ing sketch  in  oils  of  the  ground  at  Gadshill  Place  in  the 
'sixties.'  With  Dickens  we  find  ourselves  approaching 
modern  days,  with  portraits  of  the  three  founders  of  I 
Zingari,  Frederic  Ponsonby  (Lord  Bessborough),  J.  L. 
Baldwin  and  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane.  W.  G.  Grace 
takes  his  place  on  a  'printed  commemorative  handker- 
chief,' and  the  unique  book,  with  its  frontispiece  of  Hunt's 
painting  of  a  boy,  The  Cricketer,  ends  appropriately  with 
two  excellent  views  of  Gatton  Park.  Mr.  Clifford  Bax 
contributes  a  spirited  introduction. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS 

H.M.S.:   HIS   MAJESTY'S   SHIPS   AND  THEIR 
FORBEARS 

RULE  BRITANNIA 

By  Cecil  King 

(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio  Publications.  Each 
.->s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

IF  you  use  the  sea,  you  love  the  sea  or,  mayhap,  some 
gallant  soul  now  adventuring  in  one  of  the  King's 
Ships,  here  is  a  brace  of  books  that  should  appeal  to 
you.  Each  is  complete  in  itself,  but  to  enjoy  one  is  a  sure 
guarantee  of  an  equivalent  response  to  the  other.  Nor  does 
it  matter  much  which  is  read  first.  Mr.  Cecil  King  is  an 
artist  of  the  sea,  and  writes  with  an  artist's  perception. 
His  vision  of  the  great  waters  and  the  intrepid  men  who 
sail  them  is  not  bounded  by  the  north  light  of  his  studio. 
He  has  used  the  sea,  tells  of  it  lovingly,  surely  and  with  the 
ease  of  an  adept.  There  is  in  his  pages  nothing  of  the  flag- 
wagging  pseudo-patriotism  that  belongs  of  right  to  the 
music-hall.  What  'Evans  of  the  Broke"1  says  in  a  spirited 
Foreword  to  H.M.S.  is  equally  true  of  Rule  Britannia:  'It  is 
full  of  information;  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  breathes  sea 
spirit — not  rum,  but  salt  sprays  and  seaways.'  In  short, 
Cecil  King  'makes  naval  history  attractive.'  However 
excellent  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  naval  histories  are 
often  drably  told.  Which  is  not  as  it  should  be.  But  almost 
anyone,  down  to  the  youngster  agog  with  the  ocean's 
romance,  can  find  meat  to  his — or  her — taste  in  Cecil 
King's  books. 

Of  the  two  books  under  review,  H.M.S.  is  somewhat  the 
more  historical  in  character.  Briefly,  but  enthrallingly,  it 
traces  the  glory  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  the  spacious  days 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  equally  spacious  days  of  Dunkirk,  and 
gives  us  history  enlivened  with  authentic  colour.  Not  only 
actions,  names  and  dates  are  dealt  with,  but  matters  like 
ensigns  and  uniforms;  the  various  fascinating  details  of 
Navy  custom  and  progress  take  their  place  beside  the 
recital  of  stirring  deeds  and  stimulating  anecdotes.  For 
example,  allusion  is  made  to  the  admittedly  unconfirmed, 
but  seemingly  persistent,  rumour  that  while  H.M.S. 
Revenge  was  waiting  for  deployment  in  the  course  of  the 
Battle  of  Jutland,  'a  strange  drumming  sound  was  heard, 
for  which  no  one  could  account.  The  superstitious  natur- 
ally thought  of  Drake's  Drum.'  On  the  other  hand,  when 
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discussing  the  'Admiral's  Broom,'  famed  in  song  and 
story,  and  how  Blake  is  said  to  have  replied  by  hoisting  a 
whip,  Mr.  King  interjects:  'One  may  remark  here  that 
the  word  "whip"  is  synonymous  with  the  word  pendant 
(or  "pennant"),'  which  is,  at  least,  noteworthy. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the  names  of  ships 
of  H.M.  Navy.  Everyone  knows  that  many  of  our  ships 
bear  old  and  honoured  names,  but  landsmen,  at  any  rate, 
may  not  always  realize  how  comparatively  large  is  the 
number  of  antique  titles.  Mr.  King  enumerates  some  of  the 
most  memorable,  which  still  figured  in  the  Navy  lists  in 
1 939.  Royal  Sovereign  (or  Sovereign)  harks  back  to  the  time 
of  our  first  Tudor  monarch ;  a  Dragon  served  against 
France  in  15 12-13;  tne  nrst  Lion  (or  Golden  Lion)  was 
built  in  1536,  the  first  Antelope  ten  years  later.  Victory,  still 
in  commission,  though  dry-docked,  is  the  seventh  ship  of 
that  name,  the  original,  of  fifty-nine  guns,  being  bought  in 
1560.  Next  we  have  Triumph  (1561),  Bonaventure  (origin- 
ally Elizabeth  Bonaventure)  (1567),  though  there  was  a  still 
earlier  Bonaventure  in  Henry  VII's  Navy,  Foresight  (1570), 
Achates  (1573),  Revenge  and  Scout  (1577),  Rainbow  (1586), 
Ark  Royal  (1587),  Centurion  (1588),  Defiance  and  Garland 
(1590),  Adventure  (1594),  Repulse  and  Warspite  (1596;. 
Beyond  these  come  many  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  titles  of  illustrious  memory.  It  is  well  to  recall  that 
names  on  our  ancestors'  lips  in  great  crises  of  the  past  are 
our  inspiration  to-day. 

Rule  Britannia,  an  equally  interesting  volume,  takes  a 
somewhat  different  direction.  But,  though  much  con- 
cerned with  the  Navy  in  the  present  war,  it  also  remembers 
the  claims  of  antiquity.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  present 
such  devices  as  submarines  as  mere  phenomena.  While 
discussing  their  function,  it  reminds  us  of  their  growth. 
'One  of  these  craft  is  said  to  have  been  [actually]  made 
during  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  the  writer  has  seen  in 
Copenhagen  an  eighteenth-century  model  of  a  wooden 
submarine  worked  by  man-power.'  He  might  have  added 
a  reference  to  the  American  (David  Bushnell's)  one-man 
submarine  of  1775.  There  are  fascinating  accounts  of 
Navy  life  in  peacetime  and  war.  Of  the  peacetime  occa- 
sions, Mr.  King  tells  a  good  story  which — as  collectors  like 
good  stories,  too — may  be  profitably  repeated  here.  It 
relates  how  a  visiting  officer  from  a  certain  foreign  Navy- 
was  astonished  at  the  prizes  given  at  a  regatta.  Asked 
what  prizes  were  presented  at  regattas  in  his  own  fleet,  he 
replied:  'Oh,  first  prize  nodding;  second  prize,  twenty 
lashes;  third  prize,  blodyell.' 

Though  such  light  touches  gratify,  they  are  always 
properly  assimilated  into  the  general  scheme  of  the  book. 
Wh  le  literally  packed  with  detail,  Rule  Britannia  has  not  a 
dull  line  in  it.  The  text  flows  easily  from  start  to  finish, 
giving  as  true  a  general  impression  of  the  Royal  Navy  as 
could  well  be  desired.  Like  its  complementary  volume, 
Rule  Britannia  supplies  the  authentic  background  of  the 
magnificent  exploits,  the  dauntless  courage  and  indomit- 
able perseverance  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  its  task  of  giving 
our  foes  'blodyell.'  If  the  peacetime  scene  is  adequately 
pictured,  so  is  the  grim  panorama  of  war.  Invasion  threats 
of  the  past  are  dealt  with,  in  which  connexion  the  author 


reminds  us  that  the  R.N.V.R.  had  its  forerunners  in  the 
old  Sea  Fencibles.  These  were  formed  in  1795  and  dis- 
banded in  1 8 10,  'because  the  authorities  saw  no  further 
use  for  them,  and  also  because  it  was  thought  that  by 
joining  the  Fencibles  men  were  trying  to  evade  military 
service  under  the  Militia  Ballot  Act.'  Not  that  anyone 
harbours  such  notions  of  the  R.N.V.R. ! 

H.M.S.  and  Rule  Britannia  are  more  than  readable 
books;  they  possess  a  reference  value,  and,  above  all,  in- 
spire the  properest  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  their  theme.  Both 
are  numerously  and  excellently  illustrated  from  portraits, 
prints  and  pictures,  old  and  new,  not  forgetting  a  quantity 
of  photographs  and  useful  textual  drawings. — F.C.R. 

ARTIST  QUARTER 

Reminiscences  of  Montmartre  and  Montparnasse  in 
the   First  Two   Decades  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
By  Charles  Douglas 

(Faber  &  Faber.  18s.  net) 

THE  dictionary  describes  a  Bohemian  as  a  person 
affecting  some  kind  of  art,  who  leads  a  gipsy  life  and 
despises  conventionality.  The  term  will  serve.  Mr. 
Charles  Douglas's  book  is  largely  the  life  of  Amedeo 
Modigliani  whom  he  designates  as  the  last  and  the 
Prince  of  Bohemians.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sordid  story 
of  drink,  drugs,  disease  and  dirt  in  Montparnasse  and 
Montmartre,  and  a  struggle  for  fame  which  came 
posthumously.  We  are  fascinated  by  the  career  of  this 
hysterical  Italian,  with  his  handsome  face  and  velvet 
suit,  his  inordinate  pride  and  belief  in  himself,  his  garret 
existence,  his  eternal  conflicts,  loves  and  hates,  and  his 
death  from  consumption  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  in  1920. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  an  aJmost  incredible  character  to 
illuminate,  quite  apart  from  the  febrile  post-war  Paris 
background,  and  the  notorious  modernist  artists  among 
whom  Modigliani  jigged  about  like  a  supercharged 
marionette.  That  this  artist  had  some  kind  of  genius  we 
do  not  doubt,  but  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  his  crazy  personality  rather  than  in  the 
performance  of  his  art.  In  saying  this  we  are  in  conflict 
with  temporary  criticism  that  frankly  regards  him  as 
among  the  great  painters  of  recent  years.  We  are  also 
aware  that  a  few  distinguished  painters  and  sculptors 
regard  Modigliani  as  a  master,  but  mastery  in  art  has 
suffered  a  serious  decline  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Nor  are  we  convinced  that  a  picture  that  was 
once  unsaleable  is  necessarily  a  masterpiece  because  it 
may  now  be  purchased  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Such  is  a 
commercial  fact  and  not  an  aesthetic  judgment. 

Modigliani  was  little  more  than  a  caricaturist,  which  is 
frequently  an  automatic  gift,  though  the  best  caricatur- 
ists have  been  scholarly  and  correct  draughtsmen  when 
they  chose  to  be.  Such  a  one  was  Ospovat.  But  the  craze 
for  distortion  has  put  caricature  among  the  fine  arts 
where  it  was  never  intended  to  be. 

Even  so,  we  read  the  story  of  Modigliani's  astounding 
life  and  struggles  with  considerable  sympathy,  because 
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the  author  has  a  sincere  and  affectionate  admiration  for 
the  man  and  his  work,  and  because  Modigliani  must 
have  suffered  intensely  for  his  art.  There  is  infinite  pathos 
behind  these  Montmartre  and  Montparnasse  days  and 
nights,  and  the  Bohemian  fun  sounds  a  little  hollow.  Mr. 
Douglas's  book  is  a  valuable  record  of  life  in  the  artist 
quarter  in  Paris  at  a  critical  time  in  the  aesthetic  revolu- 
tion.— A.B. 


BAGGAGE  TO  THE  ENEMY 
By  Edward  Ardizzone 
(London:  John  Murray.  5s.  net) 

A GOSSIPY  little  book  by  one  of  the  first  four  war 
artists  officially  appointed  to  make  drawings  with 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  in  France.  He  joined  it  at 
Arras  in  the  spring  of  1940,  where  he  was  received  by 
General  Headquarters,  delivered  over  to  the  Public 
Relations  Staff,  and  immediately  looked  round  for  work. 
Placed  in  charge  of  a  cautious  'conducting  officer,'  who 
started  by  showing  him  relics  and  memorials  of  the  last 
war,  he  found  nothing  very  attractive  to  his  pencil  at  first, 
but  soon  things  began  to  warm  up.  He  crossed  the  frontier 
into  Belgium,  met  refugees  in  their  thousands  streaming 
southwards,  visited  Brussels,  saw  the  last  of  Louvain,  was 
rushed  'from  pillar  to  post,'  and  finally  found  himself  back 
at  Boulogne  where  he  witnessed  the  bombing  of  the  local 
British  Headquarters.  Transport  and  drivers  being  com- 
mandeered by  the  military  authorities,  the  artists'  and 


photographers'  units  became  immobilized.  The  latter 
having  lost  their  outfits,  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done 
but  to  send  them  all  back  to  Engkmd.  The  author  cm- 
barked  for  home,  it  seems,  just  six  hours  before  the  Ger- 
man occupation  began.  Dramatic  recordings  on  the  big 
scale  are  not  Ardizzone's  metier.  But  he  has  the  faculty  of 
turning  to  account  the  slightest  incident  that  can  be  inter- 
preted with  his  fluent  pencil  and  pen.  Many  of  his  descrip- 
tions are  of  social  gatherings,  mingled  with  more  exciting 
doings,  and  all  are  observed  and  set  down  with  unshak- 
able good  humour.  His  narrative  is  strewn,  practically  on 
every  page,  with  those  sketches  in  that  easy  'hand- 
written' style  which  has  brought  him  equal  appreciation 
from  the  highbrow  and  from  the  man  in  the  street.  They 
are  not  detailed  battle  scenes,  but  an  amalgam  of  the 
tragedy  of  war  and  of  the  light-hearted  endurances  of  the 
human  race  under  the  severest  strain. — E.G. 


BEGINNINGS:  TEACHING  ART  TO  CHILDREN 
By  Minnie  McLeish 
(The  Studio  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

HERE  is  a  brave  little  book.  Not  merely  because  its 
author  writes  calmly — even  with  an  air  raid  in 
progress;  but  because,  with  our  old  values  crashing 
around  us,  she  insists  on  the  permanent  need  for  natur- 
ally developing  artistic  expression  in  the  child — and  the 
young  child  at  that.  While  we  talked  so  glibly  of  'a  land 
fit  for  heroes  to  live  in,'  we  were  losing  the  high-road  to 
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THE  FAMOUS  FRENCH  INVASION  RAFT,  BUILT  AT  BREST  :  FROM  THE  CONTEMPORARY  COLOUR  PRINT 
PUBLISHED  BY  J.  MITCHELL,  1798  :  FROM  RULE  BRITANNIA   BY  CECIL  KING  :  THE  STUDIO  PUBLICATION'S 


culture.  That  mistake  must  not  be  repeated.  Even  sup- 
posing we  could  do  little  for  adults,  we  must  start  anew 
with  the  children.  All  glasshouse  forcing,  the  self-con- 
scious attitude  to  art,  can  go  by  the  board  if  we  take 
Minnie  McLeish's  advice.  She  says  little  of  technicalities, 
in  the  academic  sense  of  that  term.  For  niceties  of  draw- 
ing or  the  handling  of  paint,  we  can  seek  elsewhere.  She 
gives  not  recipes  but  suggestions,  covering  a  very  wide 
field.  Whether  the  youngster  be  'playing  with  a  handful 
of  acorns,'  or  making  pictures,  puppet  shows  or  masks, 
here  is  an  aid  to  its  efforts.  Linocuts,  paper  toys,  scissor- 
work,  basketry,  pottery,  needlewrork  and  applique,  posters 
and  dolls — such  are  some  of  the  themes  simply  and 
attractively  considered,  with  many  illustrations  to  en- 
force the  moral  of  the  text.  In  short,  we  have  here  a 
multitude  of  notions,  of  which  any  one  may  prove  fruitful 
to  children  who  'want  to  do  something'  without  quite 
knowing  how. — F.G.R. 


THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND  OF  JACOBUS  DE 
VORAGINE 

Translated  and  adapted  from  the  Latin  by  Granger 
Ryan  and  Helmut  Ripperger 

(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Price  $5.00. 
2  vols.,  Illustrated) 

PRIMARILY  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  mediaeval 
period,  the  Golden  Legend  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
student  of  European  painting  as  a  source  of  iconography 
of  the  early  schools.  While  all  regions  had  their  local 
saints,  by  far  the  greater  number  were  known  as  well  in 


Bruges  as  in  Siena,  along 
the  Rhine,  and  in  Castile. 
St.  Nicholas  of  Myra  tosses 
his  gift  of  gold  to  the  father 
of  the  three  dowerless 
daughters  in  paintings 
from  the  North  or  South 
of  Europe,  and  St.  Syl- 
vester brings  the  dead  bull 
to  life  in  the  presence  of 
the  Hebrew  doctors  whom 
he  confutes.  St.  John  is 
immersed  in  the  cauldron 
of  boiling  oil  which  leaves 
him  unharmed,  and  St. 
Sebastian  is  pierced  by 
arrows  which  miracu- 
lously are  not  fatal.  The 
stories  of  the  saints  were 
known  to  the  mediaeval 
painter,  sculptor,  glass 
worker  and  craftsmen  of 
every  sort,  chiefly  through 
the  Golden  Legend,  which 
its  thirteenth-century  au- 
thor called  simply  the 
Legenda  Sanctorum.  This 
title  has  the  significance  of  Readings  from  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  and  the  book  was  designed  to  accompany  the  cal- 
endar of  saints  in  the  breviary,  that  all  might  know  who 
were  the  heroes  of  the  Church. 

In  making  this  new  and  able  translation,  Mr.  Ryan 
and  Mr.  Ripperger  have  given  us  the  first  English  version 
since  Caxton  in  1483.  The  text  published  by  William 
Morris  in  1892  was  that  of  Caxton,  which  was  based  on 
the  French  and  a  still  earlier  English  form.  The  present 
authors  have  used  chiefly  the  Latin  edition  of  Graesse 
published  in  Leipzig  in  1850,  but  have  avoided  some  of 
its  faults  by  following  other  editions,  both  manuscripts 
and  printed  versions.  A  few  omissions  have  been  made, 
such  as  the  appendix  given  by  Graesse,  and  some  of  the 
long  and  involved  theological  passages  and  repetitions. 
These  changes  are  few,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
preserve  the  intrinsic  quality  and  beauty  of  the  narrative. 

The  book  has  sixteen  illustrations  carefully  selected 
among  rarities,  some  relating  to  the  pious  Archbishop  of 
Genoa  himself,  whose  only  luxury  was  benevolence  and 
who  wrote  the  best-loved  book  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
miniature  showing  him  in  his  study,  from  a  French 
manuscript  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  owned  by  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library,  is  an  appropriate  frontispiece. 
Illustrations  from  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Giinther  Zaener, 
Augsburg,  1474,  from  Caxton,  and  from  a  later  printing 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1527,  from  an  Italian  version 
printed  in  Venice  in  1494,  from  a  Czech  Pasiondl, 
Prague,  1495,  bring  together  an  illustrative  record  of  the 
many  printings  of  the  Golden  Legend,  which  appeared  in 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  editions  and  transla- 
tions in  the  first  century  of  the  printed  book. — H.C 
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THE  ENGLISH  WOODLAND 
By  John  Rodgers 
With  96  photographs 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

NO  compatriot  of  ours  will  open  this  book  without 
pleasurable  anticipation.  The  author  is  right  when 
he  says  that  'the  average  Englishman  has  an  artist's  eye 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  beauty  of  trees.'  We  go  farther, 
and  declare  that  to  all  other  rivals  the  earth  holds,  trees 
yield  nothing  either  in  beauty  or  usefulness.  And  we  con- 
fess to  being  as  ardent  a  tree-worshipper  as  the  most  de- 
vout of  dendrologists  could  wish.  Amid  the  holy  calm  of 
the  woods  some  of  our  best  moments  come  to  us  and 
from  them  we  derive  health,  refreshment  and  inspiration. 
Therefore  this  treasury  of  entrancing  photographs  and 
the  discerning  study  which  accompanies  it  should  be 
duly  cherished  by  all  its  possessors. 

It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  trees  had  evoked  a  simi- 
lar passion  in  the  author  in  his  childhood's  days.  Mr. 
Rodgers  tells  us  that  although  'tree-worship  has  now 
completely  vanished  from  his  mind  he  still  finds  a  walk 
through  a  wood  or  a  view  of  some  trees  needful  for  his 
spiritual  well-being  and  a  great  stimulus  to  meditation 
and  thought.'  Love  of  trees  is  ingrained  in  the  human 
race,  dating  from  beyond  all  knowledge,  and  cannot  be 
exterminated,  but  it  has  always  been  mingled  by  respect 
for  their  mystic  attributes  not  unaccompanied  by  fear. 
Trees  have  their  terrors,  particularly  when  darkness 
falls.  What  may  we  not  come  upon  in  a  wood,  or  a 
quickened  eye  perceive  ?  A  tree  is  a  symbol  of  Human 
Existence;  it  has  curious  endearing,  personal  habits. 
Consider,  for  one  example,  the  solo  pirouetting  of  the 
aspen  leaf,  which  dances  upon  its  twig  for  no  apparent 
reason  other  than  the  joy  of  being  alive. 
Look  at  the  mysterious  characters  on  the 
bark  of  the  silver  birch.  Recall  the  mon- 
strous, gargoyle  forms,  compound  of  all 
those  in  the  beast,  bird  and  reptile — aye, 
and  even  human  world,  that  you  have 
seen  in  the  beeches  of  Burnham  and  the 
New  Forest.  Think  of  the  strange  and 
powerful  exhalations  of  others.  But  when 
all  is  said,  trees  are  the  best  of  companions 
for  a  cross-grained  mood,  and  to  whatever 
grievance  we  give  vent,  they  nod  their 
agreement  and  never  answer  back. 

Mr.  Rodgers'  book  reveals  a  rich  store 
of  learning,  some  of  it  garnered  from  out- 
of-the-way  books,  and  some  of  it  gathered 
at  first  hand.  Much  lore  and  legend  is 
quoted  which  must  be  new  to  most  read- 
ers. A  quotation  from  Phillip  Stubbes' 
Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1583)  shows  that  the 
apparent  innocence  of  the  Maypole  fes- 
tival was  in  reality  a  cloak  to  cover  an 
orgy  of  licentiousness.  Our  author  scouts 
this  as  applied  to  our  day,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  maypole  itself  was 


originally  a  phallic  symbol,  and  the  festival  a  relic  of 
the  heathen  fertility  rites.  As  for  ill-luck  attending  a 
house  into  which  is  brought  a  sprig  of  flowering  may,  we 
ourselves  remember  being  severely  reprimanded  for  such 
a  transgression  in  an  old  Kentish  manor  some  fifty  years 
ago.  The  popular  belief  is  that  it  would  bring  death. 

Londoners  are  fortunate  in  their  woodlands,  being 
virtually  surrounded  by  them.  Hampstead,  Highgate, 
Epping,  Hainault,  Box  Hill,  Ashdown,  Windsor,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Burnham,  Richmond,  and  many  more  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  good  walkers.  Few  probably  know 
that  in  Richmond  Park  there  is  an  ancient  'shrew  ash' 
credited  with  particularly  effective  curative  powers. 

The  author  has  made  a  fairly  complete  survey  of  the 
woods  and  forests  of  England,  through  which  he  conducts 
us  chapter  by  chapter,  and  he  also  utters  a  timely  warn- 
ing to  the  public  and  to  the  Forestry  Commissioners  that 
the  ravages  made  in  our  stocks  by  two  wars  and  the 
shortage  of  imported  timber  require  immediate  attention 
and  that  extensive  reafforestation  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most urgency. 

The  photographs  are  wholly  delightful  and  diversified 
enough  to  suit  all  moods.  Look  at  plate  24,  with  its  angler 
and  its  poplar-shaded  stream,  a  scene  that  must  rejoice 
equally  the  Waltonian  and  the  landscape  painter.  Con- 
stable would  have  sketched  it  upon  the  spot.  Yet  it  is  only 
a  section  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  a  mere  stone's 
throw  from  London's  brick  and  mortar.  There  are  views  of 
classical  serenity  on  the  River  Wye,  elegiac  avenues  like 
those  of  Savernake,  wild  and  storm-stricken  oaks  of  Sher- 
wood and  the  densely  branched  trunks  of  the  New  Forest. 
These  are  supplemented  by  a  few  of  Kip's  engravings 
showing  more  formal  methods  of  tree-planting.  The 
Woodlands  of  England!  Magic  is  their  name! — H.G.F. 


QUEEN  ANNE'S  LIME  TREE  WALK,  ASH  RIDGE,  HERTFORDSHIRE  :  ILLUSTRATION 
FROM  THE  ENGLISH   WOODLAND  :  BY  JOHN  RODGERS  :  B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LIMITED 
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PAUL  CEZANNE  LETTERS 
Edited  by  John  Rewald 
With  52  Illustrations 
(London:  Bruno  Cassirer.  15s.  net) 

THE  preposterous  claim  is  made  on  the  publisher's 
jacket  to  this  book  of  Cezanne's  letters  that  it  'is  one 
of  the  most  significant  contributions  ever  made  to  the 
history  of  modern  painting.'  Well,  we  have  read  them  all 
and  we  assert  that  the  history  of  modern  painting  must 
be  in  a  bad  way  indeed  if  it  has  to  depend  on  such  flimsy 
stuff  as  these  letters.  For  they  are  as  watery  and  void  of 
substance  as  any  we  have  come  across.  It  is  evident  that 
Cezanne  was  not  happy  at  letter  writing.  Again  and 
again  he  apologizes  for  omissions  and  delays  in  answer- 
ing. Scarcely  anything  is  of  value  to  the  student  of 
painting.  The  writer  appears  as  a  rather  petulant  fellow 
and  the  letters  merely  shed  a  sidelight  on  his  irritations 
and  fancied  tribulations.  A  large  number  are  cadging 
letters  appealing  to  Zola  to  relieve  his  financial  worries, 
although  he  was  the  inheritor  to  substantial  wealth.  Yet 
Zola  proved  himself  a  patient  and  chivalrous  friend  and 
never  seemed  to  fail  him.  The  wrapper  also  claims  that 
'new  aspects  of  his  painting  appear.'  We  have  failed  to 
find  a  single  one  that  has  not  been  revealed  scores  of 
times  and  we  are  constrained  to  ask  'Where?'  The  writer 
seldom  discusses  painting  except  when  spurred  to  reply 
in  some  rather  trite  remarks  to  the  more  literary  minded 
fimile  Bernard,  and  is  usually  complaining  of  age,  or  of 
'physical  fatigue  and  intellectual  exhaustion.'  To  help 
the  book  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  load  the  guns 
with  the  remark  'That  Paul  Cezanne  is  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  all  time  (we  italicize  this)  is  no  longer  in  doubt.' 
However,  there  are  many  who  more  than  doubt  it,  even 
though  a  number  of  interested  persons  continue  to  assert 
it.  Further,  the  jacket  states  that  the  book  contains  all  of 
Cezanne's  letters  that  have  been  preserved.  Yet  on  page 
216  we  are  told  'the  editor  regrets  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  permission  for  publishing  the  letters  to 
Louis  Aurenche.  Later  in  the  book  he  does  print  some  of 
these  letters.  It  is  admitted  in  the  preface  (signed  by  the 
editor,  John  Rewald)  that  'it  is  practically  certain  that 
the  painter  would  never  have  consented  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  correspondence,'  and  we  do  not  wonder.  The 
unearthing  of  these  trivialities  cannot  be  laid  at  his  door. 

Although  the  translator  (Marguerite  Kay)  claims  to 
have  'left  out  the  grammatical  mistakes'  there  are  some 
curious  solecisms  in  the  text.  'He  has  a  good  opinion  of 
me  who  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  myself  is  certainly 
not  grammar.  'Appartment'  is  neither  English  nor 
French.  We  do  not  exalt  a  carved  wood  frame  by  calling 
it  a  frame  of 'sculptured  wood'  even  if  the  original  does 
read  'hois  sculpte.'  Nor  should  the  caption  opposite  page 
224  be  given  as  Village  in  the  Provence.  On  page  66  we  read 
the  'attenuating  circumstance  for  this  delay'  which  we 
take  to  mean  'extenuating.'  One  remark  in  a  letter  to 
Paul,  the  artist's  son,  will  not  pass  unnoticed — 'Compared 
to  (sic)  me  all  my  compatriots  are  hogs.' 

Appended  are  a  number  of  Cezanne's  poems.— H.G.F. 


BY  THEIR  WORKS 

Illustrated    from    the    Collections    in    the  Buffalo 
Museum  of  Science 
By  H.  Phelps  Clawson,  Curator  of  Anthropology 

(Buffalo,   New   York  :    Buffalo    Society    of  Natural 
Sciences.    $4.00  net.  Illustrated) 

TAKING  as  its  text  the  relevant  exhibits  in  the 
Buffalo  Museum  of  Science,  this  book  gives,  in  a 
highly  condensed  form,  the  main  features  of  the  arts  of 
various  primitive  races.  Commencing  with  work  of  the 
Stone  Ages  and  the  Early  Metal  Age,  it  next  glances  at 
Early  Egypt,  prehistoric  China  and  Western  Asia;  the 
native  arts  of  Indonesia,  Australia,  Oceania,  the  Ameri- 
cas and  Africa;  as  well  as  at  Syro-Hittite  bronzes  and 
terracottas,  and  the  bronzes  of  Luristan  and  Ordos.  This 
is  a  wide  enough  field;  and  when  it  is  realized  that  each 
chapter  is  limited  to  a  few  pages,  it  becomes  evident  that 
compression  could  scarcely  be  carried  farther.  However, 
as  the  book's  main  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  the 
museum's  exhibits,  it  probably  goes  as  far  as  is  necessary  in 
that  respect,  while  as  a  'useful  reference  tool'  it  has  a 
broader  potentiality.  Though  'briefed  for  busy  people,' 
the  text  covers  more  than  a  vast  geographical  area.  For 
instance,  the  glimpse  of  African  religious  beliefs  should 
interest  any  average  reader.  A  word  should  be  added  in 
praise  not  only  of  the  numerous  and  excellent  illustra- 
tions, but  of  the  often  high  quality  of  the  exhibits  impli- 
cated. Excepting  two  or  three  casts,  including  one  of  the 
'Willendorf  Venus,'  every  item  is  authentic,  and,  quite 
frequently,  a  first-rate  example  of  its  kind.  Africa, 
Oceania  and  the  Americas  are  most  strongly  featured 
among  these  illustrations,  Early  Egypt  being  rather  exigu- 
ously  represented  by  three  pieces  of  pottery,  among  them 
a  good  example  with  a  characteristic  boat-painting. 
Photography  and  reproduction  have  been  so  well 
handled  that  one  is  grateful  for  the  hints  they  afford  of  the 
museum's  resources.  To  those  who  have  not  as  yet  visited 
Buffalo,  Mr.  Clawson's  book  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest 
the  advisability  of  making  a  closer  acquaintance  with  its 
Museum  of  Science  at  the  first  opportunity. — F.G.R. 

'I  WISH  I  COULD  DRAW 
A  System  of  Art  Teaching  by  Natural  Methods 
By  Percy  Bradshaw 
(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio,  Ltd.  8s.  6d.) 

MR.  PERCY  BRADSHAW  has  been  long  enough 
before  the  public  to  acquire  an  almost  legendary 
reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  trainers  of  press  artists  in 
England.  As  founder  and  principal  of  the  Press  Art  School. 
for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  has  probably 
passed  out  more  successful  pupils  than  any  other  teacher. 
To  have  enabled  those  young  aspirants  to  gain  a  living  is 
much:  to  have  left  a  mark  on  the  history  of  illustration 
during  a  time  which  has  seen  so  many  remarkable  changes 
and  developments  is  more.  The  unfailing  source  of  this 
success  is  Nature. — E.C. 
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IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 


IN  our  last  issue  reference  was  made  to  interesting  sales 
to  come.  Several  of  these,  including  the  Rothermere 
and  Lichfield  collections,  have  been  successfully  con- 
cluded. However,  before  giving  details  of  these  and  other 
recent  dispersals,  special  note  must  at  once  be  made  of  two 
important  sales  which  are  to  take  place  within  the  next 
few  weeks — one  at  Sotheby's  on  March  26th,  the  other  at 
Christie's  on  a  date  not  fixed  at  the  time  of  compiling 
these  notes. 


at  £2,100.  Gold  Renaissance  bindings  are  among  the 
rarest,  as  well  as  the  most  sumptuous,  of  book  covers.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  one  other  specimen  only  has  been  sold 
at  auction  in  the  present  century — a  tiny  manuscript  book 
of  prayers  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  Emperor 
Gharles  V — in  the  Yates-Thompson  sale  at  Sotheby's  in 
1921.  The  binding  now  offered  seems  to  be  Italian,  and 
the  only  surviving  binding  of  this  type  that  can  be 
assigned  to  that  country  (see  illustration). 


A  GOLD  AND  JEWELLED  BINDING 


THE  GEORGE  LOCKETT  COLLECTIONS 


THE  recent  death  of  Mrs.  George  Lockett  has  brought 
to  Christie's  the  small,  but  very  important,  collection 
of  works  of  art  formed  by  her  husband,  the  late  Mr. 
George  A.  Lockett,  of  Princes  Gate,  London,  the  well- 
known  polo  player  and  member  of  the  Coaching  Club. 
Lockett  was  a  familiar  figure  at  all  the  important  sales 
which  took  place  at  Christie's  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  and  was  a  very  determined  and 
courageous  buyer.  The  collection  was  formed  with  great 
taste  and  care,  his  aim  always  being  to  secure  the  best 
possible  example  of  any  particular  type  or  period.  Among 
the  few  pictures  is  Nattier's  Le  Point  du  Jour:  Portrait  of  the 
Marquise  de  la  Tournelle,  afterwards  Duchesse  de  Chateauroux 
(me  Marieanne  de  Mailly-Nesle) .  This  was  commissioned  or 


THE  Sotheby  catalogue  contains  only  one  item — a 
sixteenth-century  illuminated  manuscript  Book  of 
Hours,  on  vellum  (3  by  2 \  in.),  with  sixteen  full-page  and 
three  smaller  miniatures,  borders  of  naturalistic  flowers 
and  insects  on  gold  grounds  and  many  illuminated  in- 
itials, probably  of  the  Italo-Flemish  school.  This  manu- 
script, the  property  of  the  late  Viscount  Rothermere,  is  in 
a  superb  binding  of  gold  and  has  borders  and  spine  of 
black  enamel,  with  arabesque  scrolls  and  foliage.  The 
borders  and  spine  are  studded  with  rubies  and  turquoises 
alternately,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  cover  is  a  large  oval 
red  carnelian  intaglio — that  of  the  upper  cover  represent- 
ing Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata 
and  St.  Jerome  kneeling  and  clutching  the  Cross;  at  each  corner 
of  the  intaglio  are  cherubs'  heads  of  carnelian 
in  relief,  while  above  and  below  is  an  inscription 
in  gold  letters  on  white  enamel.  On  the  lower 
cover  is  the  Virgin  enthroned  with  the  Holy  Child  on 
an  Altar.  In  the  clasp  of  the  binding  is  a  large  pink 
tourmaline.  The  marker  was  not  associated  with 
the  binding  during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries;  a  note  in  the  Rothermere  catalogue 
says:  'When  the  manuscript  was  sold  in  1925  the 
marker  with  the  exquisitely  carved  carnelian  fig- 
ure (of  Christ  at  the  Column)  and  pendant  pearl, 
was  missing,  but  was  restored  to  its  legitimate 
place  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Phillips,  who  had  obtained  it 
through  other  channels  and  recognized  its  con- 
nexion with  the  precious  little  volume. '  The  earlier 
history  of  the  book  is  unfortunately  not  known.  It 
belonged  to  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  1 673—1 754,  the 
great  physician,  and  one  of  the  earliest  clients  of 
Samuel  Baker,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Sotheby. 
According  to  Museum  Meadianum,  it  was  thought 
to  have  belonged  to  the  wife  of  Francis  I  of  France. 
It  was  bought  by  Horace  Walpole  at  the  Mead 
sale  in  1755  for  -£48  6s.;  and  in  the  Strawberry- 
Hill  sale,  1842,  it  was  acquired  by  the  Earl  of 
Waldegrave  for  £1 15  10s.  Subsequently  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  de  Roths- 
child; and  in  the  Almina,  Countess  of  Carnar- 

1         .  ol   •        J    ■  •      1  j  1        j  GOLD  AND  JEWELLED  RENAISSANCE  BINDING  OF  A  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  MANU- 

von,  sale,  at  Christie  s  in  1925,  it  changed  hands       script  from  the  rothermere  collection  :  to  be  sold  at  sothfbvs 
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purchased  from  Nattier  by  the  Count  Carl  Gustaf  Tessin, 
during  his  stay  in  Paris  as  Ambassador  of  Sweden  in 
1739-41,  and  came  out  of  the  Sir  Lionel  Phillips  sale  at 
Christie's,  in  1913,  for  £3,255.  Other  notable  Lockett  pic- 
tures include  a  Reynolds  portrait  of  himself,  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  J.  Northcote,  R.A. ;  a  Gainsborough 
seascape;  and  a  Boucher  subject.  There  are,  too,  some 
very  fine  examples  of  French  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture, notably,  a  commode  by  Jean  Francois  Riesener,  the 
famous  ebenist  who  helped  his  master,  Oeben,  to  make  the 
'Bureau  du  Roi'  now  in  the  Louvre.  Interesting  specimens 
of  the  armourers'  art;  Renaissance  cabinets;  bronzes; 
French  clocks,  tapestries  and  snuff-boxes;  English  and 
Continental  porcelain;  and  English  and  foreign  silver, 
ranging  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
are  also  included  in  this  sale,  which  should  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  season.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
the  date  of  the  sale  had  not  been  fixed,  but  illustrated 
catalogues  were  in  the  course  of  preparation. 


THE  ROTHERMERE  COLLECTION 

THE  most  important  of  recent  sales  at  Christie's  was 
that  of  the  collection  of  works  of  art  formed  by  the 
late  Viscount  Rothermere.  Connoisseurs  have  long  known 
of  the  late  owner's  collection  of  pictures  and  his  assemblage 
of  decorative  furniture,  but  few  had  suspected  his  love  of 
old  English  silver.  The  numerous  pieces  he  had  gathered 
together  formed  the  subject  of  the  sale  on  December  3rd, 
and  the  148  lots  catalogued  brought  a  total  of  £29,212. 
The  items  were  sold  'all  at'  instead  of  at  so  much  an  ounce 
— a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  Christie's.  The  top  price, 

£1,900,  was 
given  for  a 
large  silver- 
gilt  tankard, 
engraved  with 
the  arms  of 
the  Knightly 
family,North- 
amptonshire 
(111  oz .  18 
dwt.),  1671, 
maker's  mark 
D.R.  with  coro- 
net above  and 
pellet  below.  A 
pair  of  silver- 
gilt  pilgrim 
bottles,  en- 
graved with 
arms  and  for- 
mal acanthus 
foliage  (196 
oz.  10  dwt.), 
1686,  maker's 
mark  R.G . 

AN  ELIZABETHAN  JUG  :  BY  PETER  PETERSEN  .  ,      .  „ 

ROTHERMERE    COLLECTION   :  AT   CHRISTIE'S  With  SIX  pellets 


in  a  dotted  oval,  fetched  £1,000;  a  parcel-gilt  jug  and  cover, 
the  simple  loop  handle  surmounted  by  a  scroll  foliage 
thumb-piece  (38  oz.  5  dwt.),  by  Peter  Petersen,  Norwich,  circa 
1570,  £1,200;  a  silver-gilt  steeple  cup  and  cover  (18  oz.), 
by  F.  Terry,  1623,  £800;  a  pair  of  cups,  also  in  silver-gilt, 
embossed  and  chased  with  Bacchanalian  masks  (77  oz.  5 
dwt.),  maker's  mark  T.H.  with  anchor  between,  1669,  £900; 
a  large  porringer  and  cover,  on  tazza-shaped  stand,  em- 
bossed with  lions  and  other  animals  (86  oz.),  maker's 
mark  R.F.  with  Jive  pellets  in  shaped  shield,  1662,  £880;  a  set 
of  three  cylindrical  casters  (18  oz.  10  dwt.),  maker's  mark 
F.A.  in  shaped  shield,  1685,  £380;  an  inkstand,  fitted  with 
table-bell  and  ink'and  sand  vases,  chased  with  foliage  and 
strapwork  and  engraved  with  four  coats-of-arms  (33  oz. 
5  dwt.),  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1734,  £510;  a  set  of  four  table- 
candlesticks,  with  baluster  stems  on  circular  plinths  (83 
oz.  15  dwt.),  by  the  same  maker,  1733  and  1734,  £420;  a 
cup  and  cover  chased  in  relief  with  boys  holding  flowers 
and  grapes,  the  handles  of  scroll  design,  and  the  domed 
cover  chased  with  children's  heads  among  flowers  (97  oz. 
2  dwt.),  also  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1 744,  £350;  a  plain  tankard, 
with  flat  cover,  scroll  handle  and  spreading  skirt  foot  (15 
oz.  18  dwt.),  maker's  mark  D.I.  with  escallop  between  and 
a  mullet  above,  1638,  £360;  a  large,  plain  coffee-pot,  of 
octagonal  section  tapering  towards  the  domed  top,  on 
stand  with  lamp  and  three  scroll  feet  (57  oz.),  by  Thomas 
Bolton,  Dublin,  1708,  £400;  an  oval  silver-gilt  sweetmeat 
box,  on  four  scroll  feet  (22  oz.  12  dwt.),  maker's  mark 
E.D.  monogram,  1675,  £320;  a  fruit  basket,  with  spreading 
sides  (18  oz.  10  dwt.),  by  Andrew  Moore,  1656,  £520;  a 
silver-gilt  tazza,  with  slightly  sunk  centre  engraved  with  a 
coat-of-arms  (18  oz.  18  dwt.),  maker's  mark  F.W.  in 
dotted  circle,  1656,  £560;  and  an  octagonal  casket,  with 
hinged  lid,  moulded  borders  and  scroll  feet  (43  oz.  5 
dwt.),  maker's  mark  W.E.  with  knot  of  riband  above  and 
mullet  below  in  shaped  shield,  1 683,  £600 — this  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle. 

The  Rothermere  furniture  and  porcelain  occupied  two 
days  (December  nth  and  12th)  and  produced  a  total  of 
£18,590.  Many  of  the  pieces  failed  to  reach  their  reserves. 
A  final  offer  of  £577  10s.  was  made  for  a  Louis  XVI 
satinwood  table,  said  to  have  been  made  for  Marie 
Antoinette,  when  Dauphine,  and  was  given  by  her  to  the 
Princess  de  Baar,  Grand  Mistress  of  the  Court  of  Marie 
Theresa  of  Austria  in  1770.  A  panel  of  Beauvais  tapestry, 
woven  with  a  group  of  musicians,  after  Watteau,  changed 
hands  at  £472  10s. ;  a  seventeenth-century  oak  cupboard 
brought  £210;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  card-table,  on 
carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet, 
£231;  a  dark-green  jade  double  vase,  formed  as  two 
cylinders  supported  by  an  archaic  phoenix  standing  on  a 
dragon,  £304  10s. ;  a  pair  of  dark-green  jade  hexafoil 
bowls  and  covers,  £283  10s. ;  and  a  pair  of  oviform  egg- 
shell vases,  enamelled  with  ladies,  boys  and  vases  on  a 
white  ground,  of  the  Yung  Cheng  period,  £252. 

The  Rothermere  pictures,  sold  on  December  19th, 
brought  a  total  of  £25,962.  Nearly  half  this  sum  was  con- 
tributed by  the  fourteen  works,  by  or  attributed  to  Fran- 
cesco Guardi,  the  top  price,  £2,520,  being  given  for  his 
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The  Dogana,  Venice,  looking  towards 
the  Guidecca,  with  numerous  barges,  gon- 
dolas and  figures.  Other  works  of  this 
Venetian  master  included  The  Island 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  which  made 
£i ,837  1  os. ;  The  Church  of  the  Reden- 
tore:  a  view  looking  along  the  Guidecca, 
£1,155;  The  Piazza  of  St.  Mark' s,  Ven- 
ice, £1,575;  and  Piazza  San  Marco, 
Venice,  £1,207  I0S-  A.  Canaletto  View 
oj  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  with  nu- 
merous gondolas  and  figures,  fetched 
£1,155;  At  Trouville:  a  view  on  the 
sands  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated, 
and  La  Plage,  with  ladies  carrying  para- 
sols, by  E.  Boudin,  £872  10s.  and 
£431  1  os.  respectively;  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  Wheatley's  Cries  of  Lon- 
don engravings,  including  the  rare 
plate  1 2 a,  Hot  Spiced  Gingerbread, 
with  extra  figure,  £651.  So  far 
Christie's  sales  of  the  Rothermere 

works  of  art  have  realized  a  total  sum  of  £73,764 


MARGAM  CASTLE  COLLECTION 

INTEREST  in  this  sale,  which  Christie's  held  at 
Margam  Castle,  Port  Talbot,  Glamorganshire,  on 
October  27th-3ist,  was  centred  in  the  View  of  Westminster 
from  the  Surrey  Bank,  illustrated  in  the  January  1942  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur,  p.  228.  Though  catalogued  as  a 
Canaletto,  experts  were  agreed  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
English  follower  of  the  Venetian  artist,  probably  Samuel 
Scott  or  his  pupil  William  Marlow.  However,  after  an 
opening  offer  of  £210  the  bidding  was  quickly  run  up  to 
£4,620,  at  which  price  the  picture  was  knocked  down  to  a 
'Mr.  Conquest,'  who  told  the  auctioneer,  Sir  Alec  Martin, 
that  he  was  acting  on  behalf  of  a  'British  Institution.'  Its 
present  whereabouts  is  unknown,  but  we  understand  that 
it  may  be  seen  in  London  after  the  war.  Other  pictures  in 
the  sale  included  A  View  over  an  Extensive  landscape:  a  horse- 
man driving  animals  along  a  sandy  road  towards  a  town,  attri- 
buted to  Rembrandt,  which  made  £2,100;  An  Extensive 
view  near  the  Coast,  with  Orpheus  charming  the  Animals,  by 
Niccolo  dell'  Abbate,  was  purchased  by  Sir  Kenneth 
Clark,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  for  £310;  while 
the  National  Gallery  of  Wales  gave  £78  15s.  for  seven 
water-colour  drawings  of  Welsh  views  and  subjects,  by 
J.  C.  Ibbetson.  A  Naval  Engagement  between  the  Dutch  and 
French  Fleets  at  the  time  of  Charles  II  and  William  III  by 
Cornelius  Boumeester,  fetched  £315;  The  Embarkation  of 
Prince  Maurice:  a  View  of  the  Maas  off  Dordrecht,  by  A. 
Cuyp,  £504;  A  Young  Girl,  in  dark  dress,  with  open  book  on  a 
Table,  by  J.  B.  Greuze,  £651 ;  A  River  Scene  with  a  Waterfall, 
by  J.  van  Ruisdael,  £997  10s. ;  and  The  Madonna  and  Child 
in  Glory,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  £735.  In  the  furniture  sec- 
tion, a  table  clock  signed  A.  Fromanteel  fecit.  Edwardus 
East,  Londini,  in  rectangular  brass  case,  circa  1630,  brought 


THE  DOGANA,  VENICE  :  BY  FRANCESCO  GUARDI  :  ROTHERMERE  COLLN  :  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


£409  i  os. ;  while  among  the  books  was  a  set  of  J.  Sib- 
thorp's  Flora  Graeca,  10  vols.,  1806- 1840,  which  realized 
£205;  and  A  Voyage  Round  Great  Britain,  by  W.  Daniell 
and  R.  Ayton,  8  vols.,  1814-1825,  £102. 


PICTURES 

TN  a  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  October  29th,  a  bid  of  £500 
-■-was  made  for  a  full-length  portrait  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harriet,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  George  Warren,  by 
Romney;  while  at  £105  the  hammer  fell  on  The  Madonna 
and  Child  with  St.  Catherine  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a  land- 
scape, by  P.  Vecchio.  On  December  17th,  a  bid  of  £400 
each  was  made  for  a  portrait  group  of  Thomas,  Viscount 
Sydney  and  Colonel  John  Dyke  Acland,  and  one  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Herbert,  later  Countess  of  Carnarvon,  and  her  son,  Charles 
Herbert,  by  Reynolds ;  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  white  dress, 
with  blue  fichu  and  lace  cap,  by  Hoppner,  made  £135;  A 
View  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  with  the  Church  of  San 
Simeone  Piccolo,  by  Guardi,  £600;  An  Eighteenth-century 
Concert,  by  V.  Bacherau,  £105;  and  a  Flemish  school 
panel,  St.  Jerome  removing  a  thorn  from  the  Lion's  foot, 
unframed,  £540. 

At  Christie's,  on  December  5th,  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ross, 
nee  Mary  Susan  Emmott,  painted  by  Romney  in  1789, 
changed  hands  at  £1,155;  a  fina^  bid  of  £399  was  made 
for  The  Coast  at  Scheveningen,  by  A.  Cuyp ;  The  Holy  Family 
with  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  a  landscape,  ascribed  to  Francia, 
fetched  £157  10s. ;  A  Town  on  a  River,  by  A.  van  der  Neer, 
£105;  A  Fish  Stall,  by  H.  M.  Sorgh,  £168;  Home  Brewed, 
by  W.  Dendy  Sadler,  £147;  and  A  Stream,  with  footbridge, 
figures  and  dog,  by  A.  van  der  Neer,  £231.  On  January 
1 2  th,  Peasants  with  a  herd  of  Cattle,  approaching  the  summit  of  a 
road,  by  N.  Berchem,  realized  £183  15s. ;  A  Peasant  Woman, 
with  cow,  sheep  and  dog  at  a  pool,  by  K.  du  Jardin,  £110  5s 
and  a  portrait  of  Theodore  Jacobsen,  architect  of  the  Foundlii 
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I.E  POIST  DU  JOUR  :  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE   MARQUISE  DE  LA  TOURNELLE 
MARC  NATTIER  :  FROM  THE  G.  A.  LOCKETT  COLLECTION  :  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


Hospital,  fetched  £735.  The  latter  portrait  had  been 
brought  to  Christie's  by  a  lady,  who  had  no  idea  who  the 
artist  was,  and  expected  very  little  for  it.  Sir  Alec  Martin 
at  once  recognized  it  as  the  work  of  Hogarth  and  cata- 
logued it  as  such.  This  is  probably  the  same  portrait  which 
came  out  of  the  H.  R.  Willett  sale  in  1869  for  £37. 


in  burr  walnut,  on  small  bracket  feet, 
£165;  and  a  George  II  card-table  in 
burr  walnut,  on  ringed  cabriole  legs  fin- 
ishing in  claw-and-ball  feet,  once  owned 
by  Mr.  W.  Towle  of  Nuneaton,  the  orig- 
inal of  'handsome  Bob  Lowme'  men- 
tioned by  George  Eliot  in  Janet's  Repen- 
tance, £175. 

Decorative  furniture  and  porcelain, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lichfield, 
formed  the  subject  of  the  sale  at  Chris- 
tie's on  November  27th,  when  a  total 
of  £5,487  was  realized.  A  Dresden  por- 
celain tea  and  coffee  service  (about  55 
pieces),  painted  with  coast  scenes  and 
shipping  and  a  coat-of-arms  in  colours, 
with  white  and  gold  scrolls  and  trellis- 
work  round  the  border  and  small  medal- 
lions of  landscapes  in  lake  in  the  interior, 
fetched  £252 ;  a  set  of  four  Empire  or- 
molu ice  pails,  formed  as  vases  supported 
by  eagles  and  chased  with  satyrs'  masks, 
probably  by  Thomiere,  £231;  a  Louis 
XV  marquetry  bonheir  du  jour,  inlaid  with  vases  and  uten- 
sils in  various  woods  on  a  kingwood  ground,  £357 ;  and  a 
Louis  XVI  mahogany  cabinet,  the  doors  inlaid  with 
the  monogram  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  arms  of 
France  in  marquetry  on  an  oval  harewood  panel,  £483. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

AT  Sotheby's,  on  November  7th,  a  Chelsea  figure  of  a 
XA.  youth,  with  tall  yellow  basket  of  grapes  at  his  side 
which  he  is  supporting  on  a  raised  mound,  of  the  Triangle 
period  *  only  one  other  figure  of  this  primitive  type  appears 
to  have  been  recorded,  brought  £100;  and  a  similar  price 
was  given  for  a  figure  of  Shylock,  Pantaloon  from  the  Italian 
Comedy,  bearing  the  raised  anchor  mark  of  the  same  fac- 
tory. On  November  21st,  a  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain 
powder-blue  vases,  of  rouleau  shape,  decorated  in  famille- 
verte  enamels  with  kylins  in  garden  scenes,  of  the  K'ang 
Hsi  period,  fetched  £200;  a  marble  bust  of  Alexander 
Pope,  by  Roubiliac,  in  classic  style,  dated  1738  (three 
years  earlier  than  the  famous  bust  done  'ad  vivum'  for 
Bolingbroke),  was  knocked  down  at  £1 70;  a  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  sideboard,  of  attractive  faded  colour,  inlaid 
with  bands  of  satin  and  tulipwood,  on  six  square  tapered 
supports,  £125;  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  elbow 
chairs,  the  shield-shaped  backs  having  bifurcated  splats 
carved  with  pomegranates,  water  leaves,  on  square 
moulded  and  tapered  front  supports  below  flower-head 
paterae,  £120;  a  fine  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany 
candle  stands,  the  circular  tray  tops  surmounted  by  close 
baluster  galleries  and  the  slender  moulded  and  perforated 
shafts  of  'flanged'  design  with  latticework,  on  fluted  and 
reeded  bases,  £245;  a  Queen  Anne  bureau,  of  small  size, 
*  See  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner's  article  in  this  issue,  pp.  38,  39. 


SILVER 

SPACE  now  only  permits  of  a  report  of  the  silver  and 
gold  sale  at  Christie's  on  November  26th,  which 
totalled  £7,267.  From  Mrs.  Hamilton-Browne  came  a 
Queen  Anne  gold  cup,  shaped  as  a  plain  bowl,  with  two 
scroll  handles,  engraved  with  a  racehorse  and  jockey  and 
inscribed  'Saltby  Plate,'  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  17 10,  one  of  the 
foremost  makers  of  his  day,  who  had  a  shop  in  George 
Street,  St.  Martins-le-Grand.  This  weighed  12  oz.  18 
dwt.,  and  changed  hands  at  £560;  while  £460  was  given 
for  the  same  vendor's  silver  tankard,  with  scroll  handle 
and  flat  cover  surmounted  by  a  scroll  thumbpiece,  by 
Benjamin  Francis,  1633,  weighing  14  oz.  4  dwt.  The  Earl  of 
Lichfield's  small  collection  included  a  spice  box,  of  octag- 
onal shape,  with  hinged  lids  in  two  divisions  and  a  gratei 
in  the  centre,  engraved  with  the  initials  W.B.  and  a 
duke's  coronet,  on  lions'  claw  feet,  by  David  Tanqueray, 
1709  (15  oz.  15  dwt.),  which  sold  for  £270;  and  a  set  of 
three  plain  dredgers,  with  reeded  borders  and  handles,  on 
moulded  feet,  by  George  Gillingham.  1728  (7  oz.  2  dwt.), 
£145.  From  other  sources  came  a  plain  silver-gilt  punch 
bowl,  engraved  with  a  racehorse  and  jockey  and  in- 
scribed 'Silver  Tail'd  Betty,'  and  'Banbury  Town  Plate, 
1720,'  by  Thomas  Parr,  1720  (55  oz.  12  dwt.),  £330;  a 
plain  cream  ewer,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  by  J.  Glover, 
1 73 1  (3  oz.  12  dwt.).  £40;  an  oblong  salver,  with  slightly 
raised  rim  and  reeded  edge,  rounded  ar  the  corners,  by 
Paul  Crespin,  1734  (104  oz.  5  dwt.),  £540. 
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MESSRS.  SO  I  III  Itl  A  CO 

(ESTABLISH  ED    IT  11) 

34  and  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  U.I 


beg  to  announce  that  they  have  some  interesting  sales  in  course 
of  preparation  during  the  Spring  and  Summer,  and  that  on 
March  26th,  1942,  at  12  noon  precisely  they  will  offer  for  sale 

AN  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPT  IN  A  GOLD 
AND   JEWELLED  RENAISSANCE  BINDING, 

the  property  of  the  late   VISCOUNT  ROTHERMERE 
(sold  by  the  order  of  the  Executors) 


Illustrated  description  (2  plates — 1  in  colour)  price  2s.,  may  be  bad  from  the  Auctioneers ;  a 
description  and  reproduction  of  the  binding  appear  under  'IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS' 

in  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 


NOTES  ON  ANTIQUE  SILVER' 

No.  2 

By 

Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N. 

(Writer  of  the  review  on  '  The  Place  of  the  Merce»s*  Company  '  in  this  issue) 

The  astoundingly  kind  reception  accorded  to  'Notes  on 
Antique  Silver  No.  1 '  (of  which  we  are  still  holding  up 
a  few  copies  for  the  benefit  of  new  clients)  h*s  been 
most  gratifying,  and  the  Directors  of  Messrs.  How  of 
Edinburgh,  Ltd.,  join  with  Commander  How  himself  in 
thanking  the  many  persons  who  have  written  expressing 
such  unqualified  appreciation. 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 
&  Sheffield  Plate 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

SITUATED  BEHIND  JENNERS  (PRINCES  STREET  EAST) 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


Notes  on  Antique  Silver  No.  2  are  now  almost  com- 
plete, but  it  is  anticipated  that  inevitable  war-time 
delays  will  prevent  publication  in  the  immediate  future, 
though  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  in  print  before  the 
next  issue  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR. 

Present  London  Address : 

HOW 

(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.) 
27,  SLOANE  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

But 

Cables  may  be  sent  to :  HOW,  THRIPLOW,  ROYSTON- 
HERTS,  our  country  address,  whence  much  of  our  corre- 
spondence is  carried  on  to-day 

COMMISSIONS  EXECUTED  on  our  usual  terms  for 
CLIENTS  OR  TRADE. 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Sixty  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 

parts  of  the  world. 
Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 
• 

Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


BANK  BUILDINGS,  16,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  4943  Telegrams:  Britantiq,  Piccy,  London.  Cables:  Britantiq,  London 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  B.A.D.A. 
EXHIBITED  BY  MEMBERS  AS  A  SYMBOL  OF  THEIR  MEMBERSHIP 


EX  PORTS 

EXPORTS    PROPERLY   DIRECTED   AND   CONTROLLED   REMAIN    ESSENTIAL   TO  THE 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  MAXIMUM  WAR  EFFORT. 

ANTIQUES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART  ARE  'THE  PERFECT  EXPORT.' 

THE  EXPORT  OF  ANTIQUES  DEMANDS  NO  CALL  UPON  OUR  RESOURCES  OF  MAN- 
POWER   AND   RAW   MATERIALS   AND  THUS   MAKES   A   VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION 

TO  OUR  WAR  EFFORT. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  COMPRISES  PRACTICALLY  EVERY 
DEALER  OF  STANDING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.     A  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  (3s.  Od.  OR  60  CENTS  POST  FREE) 
MAY  BE  OBTAINED  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY  AT  THE  ABOVE  ADDRESS. 


Jfc  This  space  is  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

'MURRY'  OR  'MORIER'  (No.  1,047) 

Dear  Sir, — Some  years  ago  I  picked  up  in  a  'junk'  shop  what 
was  evidently  a  portrait  of  sorts  on  panel,  but  through  the  dirt 
and  grime  I  could  distinguish  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  so  I 
guessed  it  was  the  likeness  of  some  person  of  distinction.  I  had 
it  cleaned,  when  it  struck  me  at  once  as  very  like  William, 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  others. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  distance  are  some  grey  horses 
and  that  the  person  shown  holds  what  appears  to  be  two  strips 
of  paper  in  either  hand.  Quite  by  chance  I  discovered  in  the 
Library  at  Windsor  Castle  an  engraving  of  the  picture,  which  is 
described  as  follows — Murry pinxt.  T.  Burford sc.  (1747) .  Bromley's 
Catalogue  of  Portraits  (page  326)  gives  the  following — 'William 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1726;  Uncle  to  the  King. 
Ob.  1765,  aged  44;  Whole  length,  hat  and  boots  .  .  .  mez. 
T.  Murray  (painter),  T.  Burford,  Engraver,  1747.'  Would  it 
be  possible  that  'Murry'  meant  'Morier,'  who  of  course  did 
paint  the  Duke?  Lady  Essex  in  writing  to  her  father  (Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams)  in  October,  1757,  from  Grosvenor 
Square,  says—'.  .  .  I  will  only  say  that  our  secret  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  France  is  returned  without  doing  anything, 


WILLIAM,  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND  :  BY  MORIER  (?)  (No.  1047) 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  1942 
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CHRISTIE'S 

OINCE  the  destruction  of  our  well-known  premises  in  King  Street, 
^  St.  James's,  we  have  been  enabled,  through  the  great  kindness  of 
Lord  Derby  in  lending  us  his  London  residence,  to  carry  on  business 
continuously. 

TN  addition  to  frequent  sales  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red  Cross 
and  St.  John  Fund,  and  other  War  Charities,  many  other  successful 
sales  have  been  held  at  Derby  House  of  Pictures,   Engravings  and 
Etchings,  Jewellery,  Silver,  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art,  Books,  Wines,  etc. 

ALSO,  as  in  the  pre-war  years,  when  sales  on  the  premises  were 
conducted  at  Hamilton  Palace,  Westonbirt,  Lansdowne  House, 
Clumber,  Norfolk  House,  Kingston  House  and  White  Lodge,  the  firm 
have  in  recent  months  held  sales  at  2,  Albert  Gate,  S.W.i  ;  Bampton 
Grange,  Oxon  ;  25,  Princes  Gate,  S.W.i;  Balls  Park,  Hertford;  Margam 
Castle,  S.  Wales;  Clarence  House  and  18,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W.8. 

/^UR  staff  has  also  been  employed  on  numerous  Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance,  and  for  the  Assessment  of  Damage  by  enemy  action,  and 
in  preparing  Inventories  and  Valuations  of  houses  requisitioned  through- 
out the  Country.  All  Valuation  Charges  are  remitted  if  the  Works  of 
Art  are  subsequently  sold  by  the  firm  within  twelve  months. 

rT^HE  firm  would  wish  respectfully  to  thank  again  all  those  who,  by 
their  encouragement  and  practical  support,  have  made  this  continued 
activity  possible. 

/CATALOGUES  may  be  had,  and  particulars  as  to  Sales  Commission 
and  Valuation  Charges  supplied,  on  application  to  the  firm  at : 

DERBY  HOUSE, 
STRATFORD  PLACE, 
LONDON.  W.l 

Telephone  :  May  fair  5311  Telegrams  :  1  Ghristiart,  Wesdo,  London  ' 

CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS  LTD 
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LEGGATT    BROTHERS  ~: 


30,    ST.    JAMES'    STREET,    LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telegrams  :  '  ABINITIO,  WESDO,  LONDON  '  Telephones  :  MAYfalr  6682-3 

MESSRS.  SOTHERY  «V  CO 

(ESTABLISHED  1T44) 

34  and  35  IEW  ROND  STREET,  LOVhOV  W.l 

will  hold  the  following  Sale  by  Auction  on  Wednesday, 
June    ioth,    1942,    commencing    at    11    a.m.  precisely, 

PAINTINGS  I 

the  property  of  John  Walter,  Esq.,  the  late  Mrs. 
A.  P.  H.  Mond,  the  Rt.  Honble.  Lord  Portsea, 
and  of  the  Rt.  Honble.  Lady  Portsea,  deceased, 

comprising  important  examples  of  the  Dutch  School,  including  works 
by  Paul  Potter,  Quirin  Brekelenkam,  Gonzales  Cocques,  Carel  Du  Jardin, 
J.  B.  Weenix,  W.  Van  der  Velde,  and  works  by  Leon  Bakst,  Picasso, 

Snyders,  Monamy,  etc. 

Catalogues  may  be  had.  Illustrated  catalogues  (6  plates),  price  2 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  July,  1942  XVI  ;' 


A  GIRL  READING  A  LETTER   :   BY  JAN  VERMEER  OF  DELFT   :   IN  THE  STATE  PICTURE  GALLERY,  DRESDEN" 
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No.  IX.—  THE  FUNERAL  OF  THOMAS  A  BECKET  :  BY  MICHAEL  PACHER  OF  BRUNECK,  TYROL  :  FL.  1467-1496  :  LANDESBILDERGALERIE,  GRAZ 


IN  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  appeared 
a  new  style  in  Central  Europe,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  its  angular  and  sharply  broken  forms. 
It  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  'suaver'  style  of  about 
1400.  Without  any  doubt  Rogfer  de  la  Pasture's 
dramatic  manner  was  the  prototype  of  this  angular 
style  in  Germany,  the  Austrian  equivalent  of  which 
possesses  a  peculiar  charm.  It  replaced  the  trucu- 
lence  of  its  Northern  exemplar  by  a  more  humani- 
tarian attitude.  The"  Viennese  'Master  of  the  Schot- 
tenstift'  depicts  his  Holy  Family  on  their  Flight  into 
Egypt  traversing  the  Wienerwald,  that  delightful  spur 


of  the  Alps,  which  frames  the  Austrian  metropolis 
Behind  the  holy  pilgrims  appears  Vienna  with  St 
Stephen's  Cathedral  (No.  viii).  The  purling  of  the 
well  in  the  foreground  mingles  with  the  song  of  thf 
bird  as  in  a  lieder  by  Schubert.  Here,  for  the  firsi 
time  in  the  history  of  art,  we  feel  the  unique  charm 
of  Vienna,  which  was  later  to  inspire  so  many  greai 
musicians. 

The  influence  of  the  Master  of  the  Schottenstifi 
survives  in  the  works  of  the  so-called  'Master  of  the 
Mondsee,'  who  worked  during  the  last  decades  ol 
the  century.  This  master  painted  a  similar  Flight  ink 
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Egypt,  in  which  he  represented  as  background  a  typi-  adhered  to  tradition  in  his  use  of  a  figured  golden 
cal  lake  of  his  homeland,  the  Salzkammergut  (No.      ground  for  the  sky. 

x) ;  this  provincial  Master  of  the  Mondsee,  however,         At  about  this  same  time  lived  the  Tyrolian  painter 


No.  X.—THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYTT  :  BY  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MONDSEE  BENEDICTINES,  C.  1490  :  KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM  VIENNA 
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and  sculptor  Michael  Pacher,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Austrian  old  masters.  Obviously  he  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Mantegna.  He  owed  his  per- 
spective and  his  plasticity  to  the  Paduan  master,  but 
the  origin  of  the  sharpness  of  his  silhouettes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Alpine  tradition  of  woodcarving.  A  less 
known  small  painting  by  him  in  the  Landesbilder- 
galerie  in  Graz,  showing  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  on  his 
bier,  displays  in  a  single  composition  the  manifold 


most  interesting  personality  was  Marx  Reichlich, 
who  worked  from  1480  till  1520.  His  paintings,  like 
the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple,  are  of  a 
mournful  realism — perhaps  the  expression  of  a  sen- 
sitive artist  who  knew  himself  to  be  behind  his  time 
but  powerless  to  help  it  (No.  xi). 

The  leading  master  of  the  Salzburg  school  at  the 
close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  was  Rueland  Frueauf 
the  Elder.  In  1478  he  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time, 


So      t.  -THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  IN  THE  TEMPLE  :  BY  MARX  REICHLICH  :  WORKED  IN  INNSBRUCK  AND  HALL,  1489-1520 


qualities  ofhis  mastership:  a  fervent  mysticism  con- 
trolled by  a  hard  realism,  an  abstract  Gothic  de- 
lineation combined  with  a  latent  sculptural  trend 
of  Renaissance  character,  and  the  musical  element 
which  holds  together  these  contrasting  features:  this 
last  a  timeless  Austrian  trait  (No.  ix). 

As  late  as  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  Michael  Pacher's  Tyrolian  pupils  and  fol- 
lowers adhered  to  Gothic  forms.  Among  these,  the 


as  at  Salzburg:  he  died  in  1507  in  Passau,  where  he 
had  spent  some  years.  This  painter  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  Konrad  Laib,  but  he  ap- 
proaches nearer  than  most  ofhis  contemporaries  in 
Central  Europe  to  the  qualities  of  Rogier  de  la  Pas- 
ture. His  masterpieces  are  the  great  paintings  in  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum  of  Vienna,  which  orig- 
inally formed  an  Altar-piece.  Their  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  harmony  that  unites  the  expression 
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No.  XII. — PORTRAIT  OF  JOST  SEYFRIED  :  RUELAND  FRUEAUF 
THE  ELDER  :  D.  15(17  :  KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 


of  the  figures  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  land- 
scapes which  enclose  them.  Frueauf's  portrait  of 
Jost  Seyfried  is  the  earliest  important  portrait  of  an 
Austrian  Burgher  (No.  xii) .  It  reflects  Flemish  and 
Italian  models,  but  is  highly  individual  in  style. 

The  Carinthian,  Urban  Gortschacher  (working 
in  Villach  from  about  1500  till  1530),  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Renaissance.  The  architec- 
tural elements  of  his  Christ  among  the  Scholars  in  the 
Temple,  of  1508,  are  Renaissance  (No.  xiii).  Note, 
however,  the  plantain  in  the  foreground :  the  mas- 
ter's signature,  which  reveals  in  its  affinity  to  the 
forms  of  scrollwork  the  innate  Gothic  trend  of  its 
painter's  mind. 

Finally,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury appeared  in  Austria  another  movement  of 
high  importance  for  the  future  development  of 
the  art  of  Central  Europe.  This  is  known  as  the 
'Danubian  School.'  The  paintings  of  this  school  are 
characterized  by  a  type  of  landscape  we  feel  to  be 
legendary  and  romantic;  here  the  religious  themes 
are  framed  by  impressive  wood  and  river  land- 
scapes inspired  by  the  scenery  of  the  lesser  Alps. 

The  origin  of  this  school  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  naive  style  of  illustration  cultivated  in  the 
Alpine  local  schools  of  Austria,  like  that  of  Jorg 
Kolderer  of  Innsbruck,  appropriated  by  the  high- 
ly talented  painters  who  worked  in  the  Danubian 
country.  The  most  important  artist  of  this  group, 


to  which  belong  the  Austrian  Wolf  Huber  (born  in 
Vorarlberg)  and  the  Bavarian  Altdorfcr,  was  the  Fran- 
conian,  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder.  He  studied  in  Vienna 
about  1502  and  introduced  the  Austrian  landscape 
style  into  the  North  of  Germany,  where  its  influence 
continued  to  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The 
charming  Madonna,  signed  E  1522  (No.  xiv),  is  attri- 
buted to  an  unknown  Austrian  follower  of  Cranach. 

Footnote. — Dr.  Born's  scholarly  article,  of  which 
the  above  is  the  conclusion,  should  prove  of  particular 
value  to  those  students  who  are  not  too  well  versed  in 
German,  since  it  is  the  only  comprehensive  study  of  this 
interesting  phase  of  Gothic  painting  in  any  but  that 
language.  In  presenting  it  to  our  readers  we  feel  per- 
suaded to  add  a  short  comment  upon  just  one  point 
in  respect  of  which  some  may  find  themselves  more 


No.  XIII.— CHRIST  AM  ONG  THE  SCHOLARS  IN  THE  TEMPLE  :  PAINTED  BY  URBAN 
GORTSCHACHER  OF  CAR1NTHIA,  1508  :  KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 
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than  a  little  curious. 
This  is  a  point  of  icon- 
ography, to  enlarge 
upon  which  would 
perhaps  have  been 
outside  the  direct  line 
of  the  historical  mode 
of  treatment  Dr.  Born 
has  followed. 

We  refer  to  the  in- 
teresting example — 
one  of  the  most  in- 
triguing Gothic  paint- 
ings Austria   has  to 
offer — which  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Born 
and  illustrated  on  page 
100  (No.  ix).  This  pic- 
ture, of  The  Funeral  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  is 
here  given  definitely 
to  Austria's  most  im- 
portant old  master, 
Michael  Pacher  (died 
1498),  and  is  one  of 
two  associated  panels 
now  in  the  Landesbil- 
dergalerie  at  Graz. 
The  other  panel — they 
are  the  only  surviving 
pictures  apparently 
from  a  series  of  eight 
forming  an  altarpiece 
— is  doubtless  by  the 
same  master,  and  de- 
picts the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas,  who  is 
seen  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar  being  done  to 
death  by  one  of  the 
three  knights  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses. 

How  comes  it  that  so  thoroughly  English  a  saint 
as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  should  have  inspired 
this  Tyrolese  artist?  Believing  that  many  of  our 
readers  may  be  curious  to  learn  why  this  should  be, 
we  add  this  note.  In  doing  so  we  must  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  the  research  of  Dr.  Tancred 
Borenius  who,  in  his  book  St.  Thomas  Becket  in  Art 
( London,  1932),  has  made  reference  to  both  the 
Graz  panels  among  other  Continental  examples.  He 
has  assembled  ample  evidence  that  (to  use  his 
words,  'the  martyred  Archbishop  represents  Eng- 
land's principal  contribution,  and  a  highly  important 
one,  to  mediaeval  iconography.' 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  what  is  recorded  and 
from  examples  quoted  that  'numerous  memorials 
may  be  found  to  this  day  not  only  in  Italy  but  all 


No.  XIV.— THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  IN  A 
OF  THE  DANUBIAN  SCHOOL  :  COURTESY 


over  the  continent.' 
To  quote  once  more 
from  this  study  of  the 
saint's  iconography, 
'the  drama  of  his  life 
stirred  public  imagi- 
nation in  the  Twelfth 
Century  .  .  .  and  the 
enormous  proportions 
eventually  assumed 
by  the  pilgrimages  to 
his  tomb  and  the 
countless  miracles 
which  his  devotees 
would  point  to  as  hav- 
ing  been  worked 
through  his  interces- 
sion, combined  to  give 
to  the  cult  of  St. Thom- 
as an  outstanding 
importance.'  Indeed, 
after  the  Archbishop 
had  been  canonized 
in  1 1 73,  devotion  to 
him  spread  like  a 
flame  all  over  Europe, 
helped  no  doubt  by 
the  important  foreign 
alliances  brought 
about  by  the  mar- 
riages of  the  three 
daughters  of  Henry 
II  into  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Spain. 

With  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  two  panels 
at  Graz,  both  of  which 
Dr.  Borenius  illus- 
trates, we  are  re- 
minded that  they  were  at  one  time  thought  to 
represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  a  Polish  saint — St. 
Stanislaus  Szepanow  of  Krakow,  who,  having  cen- 
sured the  Polish  king  Boleslaw,  was  forced  to  fly,  but 
was  overtaken  and  murdered  while  saying  Mass  in 
the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Krakow.  But  that 
they  do  indeed  illustrate  episodes  in  the  life  of  St. 
Thomas  there  is  no  question,  for  their  history  is  now 
fairly  well  established,  since  the  publication  of 
Hempel's  book  on  Michael  Pacher  (1931).  Here 
we  learn  that  they  originally  formed  part  of  a  small 
altarpiece  in  the  monastic  foundation  of  Neustift 
near  Innsbruck — a  great  centre  for  the  art  of  Michael 
Pacher.  Until  the  stripping  of  the  monasteries  there 
were  here  altars  dedicated  to  (among  others)  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  Thomas,  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury.—C.E.G.B. 


LANDSCAPE  :  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  MASTER 
OF  THE  GALLERY  OF  ST.  LUKE.  VIENNA 
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ENGLISH    GESSO  FURNITURE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EXAMPLES  IN  THE  COLLECTION 

OF  MR.  GEOFFREY  HART 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


GESSO  furniture  was  in  fashion  in  England 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.*  It  differed  from  other  gilt  furni- 
ture in  the  method  of  execution  of  its  ornament. 

From  mediaeval  times  our  ancestors  realized  that 
gilding  was  greatly  enhanced  by  parts  of  it  being 
burnished  and  other  parts  being  left  matt  in  contrast. 
In  order  to  burnish  leaf  gilding  on  wood,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  prepare  first  of  all  the  wooden 
surface,  so  that  it  became  perfectly  even  and  smooth. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  by 
the  application  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  coats  of  a 
parchment  size  mixed  with  whiting.  This  made  a 
good  and  secure  foundation,  after  the  last  coat  had 
been  carefully  rubbed  down  and  rendered  smooth. 

*  'Gesso'  is  a  modern  expression  as  applied  to  furniture — in  contem- 
porary accounts  and  inventories  no  such  term  is  to  be  found. 


The  carved  wood  ornament,  which  had  become  ob- 
scured through  the  application  of  the  whiting,  was 
also  re-touched  so  as  to  revive  its  detail.  The  surface 
was  then  treated — as  a  foundation  for  the  burnished 
parts — with  two  or  three  coats  of  gold  size  mixed 
with  a  specially  prepared  clay.  The  gold  leaf  was 
then  applied  on  to  the  surface,  which  had  been 
moistened  by  water  in  order  to  receive  it.  The  orna- 
ment, or  the  most  prominent  parts,  was  then  burn- 
ished with  agate  or  a  dog's  tooth.  This  was  the 
method  that  from  mediaeval  times  was  employed  for 
gilding  carved  woodwork  and  furniture. 

Gesso  work  was  evolved  from  this  method  of 
priming  the  surface  with  parchment  size  and  whit- 
ing. It  was  found  that  this  ground  of  size  and  whit- 
ing was  capable  of  being  used  as  a  medium  for 
decoration;  for  a  pattern  could  be  cut — not  carved 
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No.  II.— DETAIL  SHOWING  ENTWINED 


— in  its  thickness,  and  also  its  surface  could  be 
further  decorated  by  stamping  or  punching.  The 
only  alteration  necessary  for  this  treatment  was  to 
increase  the  thickness  of  the  gesso  ground  by  giving 
it  as  many  as  fifteen  or  more  coats  of  the  parchment 
size  and  whiting. 

The  production  of  ornament  in  this  w  ay  w  as  not  a 
cheap  and  easy  alternative  to  caning,  as  some  lay 


minds  are  tempted  to  believe  ;< 
for  the  same  ornament  if  can  ed, 
in  wood  on  a  large  area  like  aj 
table  top.  would  not  possess  thej 
spontaneity  and  grace  as  whem 
it  w  as  cut  in  gesso.  Gesso  orna- 
ment derived  its  character  from 
its  material  and  the  way  it  wasj 
executed;  therefore  it  possessed^ 
an  individuality  of  design  and. 
treatment  which  no  canine  in 
wood  could  emulate.  i 
Gesso  work  is  formed  by  the 
background  being  cut  aw  ay  leav-i 
ing  the  pattern  in  relief  vide  Xo.: 
i).  To  overcome  the  difficulty  oF 
giving  a  smooth  finish  to  the  new 
surface  of  the  background,  it  w  as 
invariably  tooled  or  punched 
w  ith  a  circular  stamp  vide  Xos.  iiS 
and  iii  .  This  treatment  also  gave; 
to  the  background  a  matt  effect^? 
which  was  essential  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work:  for  itr. 
on  table-top  no.  i      showed  up  in  brilliant  contrast* 
the  highly  burnished  ornament.l' 
All  the  plain  mouldings  were  likewise  burnished,i 
and  in  work  of  the  highest  quality  it  was  only  the} 
tooled  background  that  w  as  left  in  the  matt.  Whether^ 
this  treatment  was  applied  to  a  table,  a  looking-glass^ 
frame,  a  fire-screen,  or  a  chair,  it  gave  to  the  article", 
the  highest  possible  decorative  value  and  the  great-4" 
est  richness  of  effect. 

When  gesso  furniture  was  first  introduced  into* 
England  from  the  Continent.*  itf 
was  made  by  the  caners  andj 
gilders  for  the  Royal  Palaces  and; 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  : 
gentry.  It  was  the  product  of* 
London  and  not  provincial^ 
craftsmen,  and  it  was  expensive: 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  the: 
gold.  After  1.720  it  began  to  be: 
made  by  firms  of  a  lesser  stand- 
ing, and  in  consequence  itsi 
quality  deteriorated.  This  was. 
especially  noticeable  in  the' 
sparseness  of  the  ornament,  its. 
coarser  execution,  and  the  in-' 
ferior  quality  of  the  gold. 

The  craftsmen  who  made  both 


and  other 


gilt  furniture 


No  III —DETAIL  OF  FRIEZE  OF  SAME  TABLE  ALSO  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  COLOUR  PLATE.  PAGE  133 
SHOWING  THE  FINE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  LEAF  MOTIVE  AND  THE   STAMPING  OF  THE  BAC KG ROUND 


*  In  the  Mediaeval  Ages  gilding  on  a  gesso 
ground,  which  was  decorated  with  a 
punched  design,  was  practised.  The  beau- 
tiful fifteenth-century  chancel  screen  at 
Southwold  Church.  Suffolk,  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  this  early  use  of  gesso  work. 
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were  known  as  'carvers  and  gil- 
ders.' The  plain  frames  of  tables, 
chairs  and  looking-glasses,  and 
all  other  articles  of  their  craft,  in 
the  first  place  were  constructed 
by  the  joiner  who  was  attendant 
on  their  trade.  In  thecarver-and- 
gilder's  workshop  these  frames 
were  then  treated  with  either 
gilt  gesso  work,  or  they  were 
carved  and  gilt.  The  woods  that 
the  carvers  and  gilders  princi- 
pally used  were  deal,  beech  and 
lime-tree;  for  the  employment  of 
hardwoods  such  as  walnut  and 
mahogany  in  this  trade  was  un- 
necessary, since  no  part  of  the 
wood  was  disclosed,  all  the  vis- 
ible surfaces  being  gilt.  Tables, 
chairs,  couches  and  stools,  and 
looking-glass  frames  were  made 
of  either  deal  or  beech,  but  the 
lime-tree  was  reserved  for  ar- 
ticles that  were  finely  carved, 
because  on  account  of  its  texture 
this  wood  was  found  especially 
suitable  to  the  carver's  chisel. 

There  were  'carvers  and  gil- 
ders' who  kept  their  own  estab- 
lishments, and  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  there  were  London  firms 
of  cabinet-makers  who  kept  their 
own  carver-and-gilder's  work- 
shop, so  that  they  could  meet 
the  fashionable  demand  for  gilt 
furniture.  Also,  owing  to  the 
great  popularity  of  the  gilt- 
framed  mirror  in  this  century, 
many  firms  of  cabinet-makers 
must  have  found  that  it  paid 
them  to  employ  carvers  and 
gilders  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  looking-glass  frames. 
There  were  also  firms  who  were 
specialists  in  the  making  of  look- 
ing-glasses and  their  frames, 
which  they  sold  not  only  to  the 
public,  but  also  at  wholesale 
prices  to  shopkeepers,  who  did 
not  make  but  only  sold. 

During  the  thirty  years  ( 1 700- 
1730)  when  gesso  furniture  was 
fashionable  in  the  homes  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  the  pieces 
of  furniture  that  were  treated 
with  gesso  work  must  have  been 
numerous.  In  some  cases  it  seems 


No.  IV. — GILT  GESSO  PIER-TABLE,  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  WITH  EEET  IN  THE  UNUSUAL  FORM  OF  DOLPHINS 


No.  V.— GILT  GESSO  PIER-TABLE,  ONE  OF  A  PAIRIOF  MORE  USUAL  TYPE  WITH  CLUB  FEET  :  C.  1725 
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likely  that  the  furniture  of  an  entire  apartment  was 
designed  in  gesso.  Articles,  however,  such  as  gesso 
scrutoires  and  cabinets  must  have  been  exceptional; 
in  fact,  there  is  only  one  extant  example  of  a  scrutoire 
recorded.* 

The  most  usual  articles  to  be  made  of  gesso  work 
—judging  from  those  that  are  extant — were  suites  of 
chairs,  stools  and  couches,  pier-tables  and  their 
looking-glasses,  chimney  glasses,  stands,  sconces, 
chandeliers,  fire-screens  and  large  chests  on  stands. 

*  Cf.  A  Royal  Scrutoire,  English  Furniture  in  Portugal.  Article,  The 
Connoisseur,  June  1940. 


No.  VI.— A  RARE  GILT  GESSO  FIRE  SCREEN  :  PERIOD  OF  QUEEN  ANNE 


A  number  of  suites  of  chairs,  stools  and  couches, 
with  their  frames  of  gesso  work  must  have  been 
made  for  both  the  town  and  country  mansions  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  From  these  suites  a  chair  or  stool 
is  usually  the  only  surviving  article.  For  gesso  furni- 
ture was  more  susceptible  to  damage  than  any  other 
type,  and  especially  so  in  the  form  of  chairs  and 
stools,  which,  whenever  they  were  moved,  were  in 
danger  of  having  their  gesso  work  chipped  off  or 
bruised.  Sometimes  these  drawing-room  suites  were 
of  walnut  decorated  with  panels  of  gesso  work  and 
gesso  mouldings — the  former  decorating  the  knees 
of  the  cabriole  legs  and  the  splats  of  the  backs. 

Tall  stands,  usually  designed  with  a  tripod  foot, 
for  holding  candlesticks,  must  also  have  been  made 
of  gesso  work  in  hundreds  of  pairs  for  the  lighting  of 
drawing-rooms.  These  stands  have  suffered  even 
greater  destruction  than  the  gesso  chairs  and  stools, 
for  only  a  few  have  survived,  and  most  of  these  are 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace  and  Windsor,  being  rem- 
nants of  much  larger  sets  that  were  once  used  for 
lighting  the  spacious  rooms  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne  and  George  I. 

Gesso  pier-tables  to  stand  against  the  piers  divid- 
ing the  windows  of  a  room,  with  their  attendant 
looking-glasses  hanging  above,  were  also  made  en 
suite  with  the  gesso  chairs,  stools  and  couches.  The 
many  examples  of  these  tables  that  have  survived 
are  an  indication  of  their  once-time  popularity- 
even  taking  into  account  that  tables  suffered  a  lower 
rate  of  destruction  than  chairs  and  stands.  Gesso 
pier-tables,  judging  from  the  large  number  extant 
and  also  by  the  inferior  quality  of  many  of  them, 
must  have  been  made  for  homes  less  sumptuous 
than  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy.  The  same  remark 
also  applies  to  gesso  framed  looking-glasses. 

The  pair  of  pier-tables — one  of  which  is  illus- 
trated in  the  colour  plate — is  exceptional;  for  not 
only  is  the  execution  of  the  gesso  work  of  the  highest 
quality  (vide  details  Nos.  ii  and  iii),  but  these  tables 
instead  of  being  gilt  are  silvered,  which  with  its 
burnished  finish  gives  to  them  the  appearance  of 
being  made  of  the  real  metal  and  not  gesso  work. 

One  English  cabinet-maker  of  whom  evidence 
exists  that  he  made  fine  gesso  furniture  was  James 
Moore.  Between  the  years  17 16  and  1726 — whilst  in 
partnership  with  John  Gumley — he  supplied  various 
pieces  of  gesso  furniture  to  the  Royal  Palaces,  some  of 
which  can  be  identified  to-day  at  Hampton  Court 
and  Windsor,  for  they  bear  his  name  cut  in  the 
gesso.  In  some  extant  bills  of  Moore's  for  furniture, 
which  he  supplied  between  the  years  1720  and  1726 
to  a  Mr.  John  Meller,  citizen  and  draper  of  London, 
for  his  mansion  Erddig  Park,  Denbighshire,  there  is 
among  the  items  a  'fine  large  sconce,  silver  framed' 
and  'a  silver  table.'  These  two  items  suggest  that 
they  were  of  silvered  gesso,  similar  to  the  pair  of 
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No.  VII.— DETAIL,  SHOWING  FINE  QUALITY  OF  GESSO  WORK  ON  NO.  VI 


tables  in  Mr.  Hart's  collection.  Silvered  gesso  furni- 
ture is  practically  non-existent  to-day,  as  apart  from 
a  few  unimportant  looking-glasses,  which  were 
silvered  instead  of  gilt,  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
silver  leaf  in  comparison  with  gold  leaf,*  no  ex- 
amples of  fine  quality  work,  other  than  this  pair  of 
pier-tables,  have  been  so  far  recorded. 

In  an  account  of  Silvering,  written  by  an  eigh- 
teenth-century author,  "j"  the  importance  of  not  mix- 
ing the  burnishing  size  with  yellow,  which  would 
destroy  the  true  effect  of  the  silver,  is  emphasized. 
Owing  to  the  tendency  for  silver  to  oxidize,  the 
writer  recommends  that  a  strong  varnish  should  be 
applied  over  it,  care  being  taken  that  the  varnish  is 
composed  of  clear  constituents,  such  as  'white  resin,' 
for  ordinary  varnishes  are  too  yellow.  This  shows 
that  the  decorative  value  of  silvering  was  fully  real- 
ized and  it  was  considered,  as  the  writer  comments, 
'very  beautiful  and  proper  in  many  cases.' 

The  design  of  gesso  ornament — especially  the 
strapwork  panels  decorating  the  tops  of  tables  (vide 
No.  i) — was  strongly  French  in  character.  The  copy- 
ing of  French  ornament  at  this  period  was  done 
through  several  channels,  such  as  the  emigration  of 
Huguenot  craftsmen  to  England,  the  published 
works  of  French  designers  (the  principal  of  whom 
were  Le  Pautre,  Berain  and  Marot),  and  the  im- 
portation of  French  furniture  and  fabrics,  of  which 
the  ornamentation  soon  became  familiar  to  English 
designers.  A  favourite  motive  at  this  period  for  en- 
graving on  silver  plate  or  metal,  for  plaster  work, 

1  *  In  the  late  Seventeenth  Century,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cost  of 
using  the  expensive  gold  leaf,  the  cheaper  silver  leaf  was  employed 
and  it  was  afterwards  lacquered  by  a  yellow  varnish  to  a  gold  colour. 
Picture  frames  and  stands  of  Japan  cabinets  were  the  usual  articles 

'!to  be  treated  with  this  cheap  method  of  gilding, 
t  Cf.  The  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  1764,  vol.  I. 


and  for  ironwork,  was  the  entwined  and  reversed 
cypher.  The  pair  of  silvered  gesso  tables  has  the 
cypher  of  the  original  owner  ornamenting  their  tops 
(vide  No.  ii).  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  the  identity 
of  these  initials  H.W.  or  W.H.% 

One  outstanding  feature  of  English  gesso  furniture 
is  that  the  designers  had  but  little  choice  in  orna- 
ment. This  is  noticeable  even  in  the  small  group  of 

%  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  silvered  gesso  tables — they  had  become 
separated  and  are  now  together  again — came  from  Tring  Park 
House,  which  with  the  Manor  of  Great  Tring  and  other  property 
was  granted  to  Henry  Guy  (1631-1710) — the  politician  and  boon 
companion  to  Charles  II.  Tradition  says  that  Tring  Park  House 
was  built  by  Charles  II  and  given  by  him  to  Nell  Gwyn. 


No.  VIII.— AN  ELEGANT  PIER-GLASS  :  C.  1715  :  WITH  GESSO  DECORATION 
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No.    IX. — A    PAIR   OF   SHIELD   SHAPED   SCONCES   ENCLOSING   NEEDLEWORK    PANELS    :   THE    FRAMES    ARE    OF   GILT   GESSO   :   CIRCA  1715 


gesso  furniture  illustrated;  for  none  of  the  pieces  was 
made  probably  in  the  same  workshop,  yet  each  re- 
peats the  same  ornament.  The  designers  rung  the 
changes  on  stock  motives  of  ornament,  the  number 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  surprisingly  limited 
—a  fact  which  indicates  that  designing  of  ornament 
was  not  a  strong  point  of  the  English  craftsman. 
Both  the  shell  and  the  pendent  husk  motives  appear 
on  all  of  the  pieces  illustrated.  The  escalloped  shell 
or  three-  or  five-leaf  fan  motive  appears  on  the  frieze 
and  legs  of  the  tables  (colour  plate  and  No.  iv),  also 
as  a  cresting  to  the  pair  of  sconces  (No.  ix),  and 
likewise  on  the  looking-glass  frame  (No.  x). 

The  silvered  gesso  table  (colour  plate),  the  fire- 
screen (No.  vi),  the  pair  of  sconces  (No.  ix)  and  the 
looking-glass  (No.  viii),  are  on  a  plane  apart  from 
the  other  pieces  illustrated,  for  their  design  displays 
a  scholarly  choice  of  ornament,  which  ornament — 
as  it  should  do — emphasizes  the  structural  form  of 
the  article  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  it — for 
ornament  should  not  be  used  as  a  paper-hanger 
hangs  wallpaper.  Of  all  the  pieces  illustrated  these 
four  are  of  the  highest  order  as  regards  their  execu- 
tion and  all  were  unquestionably  made  by  London 
craftsmen  of  the  first  rank.  It  would  seem  only 


natural  that  such  craftsmen  with  their  greater  skill 
possessed  more  taste  and  understanding  in  the  use  o 
ornament  than  a  lesser  craftsman  who  must  have 
viewed  his  trade  from  a  more  commercial  aspect. 
This  was  true  in  many  cases,  but  not  true  in  all. 

It  would  appear  that  gesso  furniture  began  to 
decline  in  fashion  after  1 730 — but  this  did  not  apply 
to  looking-glass  frames,  which  were  still  being 
decorated  with  gesso  ornament  by  the  carvers  and 
gilders  as  late  as  1750.  Up  to  1720  or  thereabouts, 
looking-glass  frames  in  many  cases  had  all  the  orna- 
ment formed  of  gesso  work  (vide  No.  x),  but  it  gradu- 
ally grew  less  and  less  (vide  No.  xi),  until  it  was 
finally  supplanted  by  carved  wood  ornament. 

When  one  turns  to  review  the  gesso  furniture  that 
has  survived  to  the  present  time,  it  will  be  found 
that  only  about  one-tenth  part  of  it  is  in  a  good  and 
unrestored  state.  And  of  that  tenth  part  only  a  small 
part  is  of  the  high  quality  furniture  that  was  made 
for  the  nobility  and  gentry;  the  balance  being 
formed  of  the  lesser  quality  and  simpler  variety  that 
was  produced  in  far  larger  quantities  for  the  unim- 
portant homes  of  well-to-do  citizens. 

The  reason  that  so  little  gesso  furniture  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  is  that,  it  was  re-gilt  by 
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later  generations  when  they  considered  it  had 
become  dull  and  shabby  in  appearance.  This  gilding 
on  the  top  of  the  old  has  resulted  usually  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  burnished  parts,  the  clogging  of 
the  stamped  background,  and  a  general  evenness  of 
tone  over  the  whole,  due  to  lack  of  contrast,  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  burnished  ornament  on  its 
matt  background.  This  re-gilding  could  not  be  burn- 
ished; for  it  was  oil  and  not  water  gilding  like  the 
original.  Gilding  with  oil  was  an  easy  and  cheap 
method;  for  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  specially 
prepared  ground — hence  the  reason  it  could  not  be 
burnished — and  linseed  oil  was  used  as  the  adhesive 
for  fixing  the  gold  leaf. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  or  so,  several 
firms  of  restorers  in  London  have  been  successful  in 
removing  this  later  gilding,  when  the  original  burn- 


I'Jo.  X. — A  PIER-GLASS  WITH  GILT  GESSO  ORNAMENT  :   TEMP.  GEORGE  I 


No.  XL— PIER-GLASS  IN  CARVED  AND  GILT  FRAME  W  ITH  PEDIMENT  TOP 
THE    FRIEZE   AND   APRON    BEING   ORNAMENTED    IN   GESSO  :  CIRCA  1735 


ished  gilding  was  disclosed  intact.  In  fact  the  later 
re-gilding  had  acted  as  a  preservative  to  the  original 
work.  Especially  was  this  found  in  the  case  when  the 
article  instead  of  being  re-gilt  had  been  painted;  for 
our  more  recent  ancestors  appear  to  have  had  a  dis- 
like for  the  brightness  of  gilt  tables  and  looking-e  ass 
frames,  and  accordingly  had  recourse  to  the  paint 
pot  and  brush  to  make  them  more  agreeable  to  their 
eyes.  In  such  cases  the  paint  often  comes  away  from 

(Concluded  on  page  141) 
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WELSH  GOLDSMITHS 

By  E .   ALFRED  JONES 


No.  I. —SIR  HUGH  MYDDELTON.  BART.  :  PRIME  WARDEN  OF  THE  GOLDSMITHS  COM- 
PANY. 1610  :  AFTER  CORNELIUS  JOHNSON  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GAT  1  FRY 


IITTLE  more  than  fragmentary  mention  of 
Welsh  goldsmiths  has  been  made.  The  earliest 
Vname  recorded  is  probably  that  of  Morgan 
Phillips,  alias  Wolf  (Fenwolf  ,  called  the  King's 
goldsmith.  Some  interesting  transactions  have  been 
recorded  under  his  name,  of  which  the  follow  ing 
may  be  cited  from  the  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  of  Henry  VIII  (vols.  17  and  18).  In  1542 
this  Welsh  goldsmith  supplied  a  silver-gilt  bowl  with 
a  cover  given  by  the  King  to  James  Leirmouth.  the 
Scottish  Ambassador.  In  the  same  year  he  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  were  granted  land  in  London,  Essex 
and  Monmouthshire  and  again  in  1542  he  was  paid 
with  one  Henry  ColdwelL  for  engraving  four  Great 
Seals.  The  silver-gilt  vessel  provided  by  Morgan 
Phillips  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1543  has  unhappily 
shared  the  fate  of  countless  other  valuable  objects 
in  the  precious  metals  throughout  the  ages  and  has 
been  melted,  as  has  a  gold  chain  or  collar,  called 


lez  esses  (doubtless  one  of  the  collars  ofSS  de- 
scribed in  the  present  writer's  article  in  The 
Connoisseur.  April,  1942  ,  which  was  a  gift 
from  Henry  VIII  in  1543  to  Sir  John  Cozie>kv. 
ambassador  from  the  King  of  Poland.  A  more 
important  royal  commission  was  for  some  silver 
plate  for  certain  ambassadors  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  accompanied  Anne  of 
Cleves  to  England  for  her  marriage  to  Henrv 
\  III.  Among  other  transactions  recorded  in 
1543  was  for  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in  silver 
weighing  95  ounces  and  costing  £40  for  the 
workmanship,  a  large  sum  in  those  davs.  and 
over  £17  for  the  metal.  The  third  Great  Seal 
by  Morgan  Phillips  is  illustrated,  from  an  im- 
pression in  wax.  in  Wyon's  Great  Seals  of  England 
^  1 887  .  He  also  provided  silver-gilt  spansles 
for  the  Yeomen  cf  the  Guard  and  the  King's 
Footmen.  Morgan  Phillips  was  active  betw  een 
1520  and  1553  and  held  the  appointments  of 
a  Server  of  the  Chamber  and  Keeper  of  Aber- 
gavenny Castle.  Another  connexion  w  ith  Wales 
was  that  the  money  for  these  transactions  was 
provided  from  the  King's  Privy  Purse  bv  Sir 
John  Williams,  of  Welsh  antecedents,  Master 
of  the  Jew  els,  created  in  1554  Baron  Williams 
of  Thame. 

The  second  Welsh  goldsmith  was  Sir  Hue;h 
Myddelton.  or  Middleton,  Bart.  (1555-1631J 
who  sought  fortune  from  his  native  Denbigh- 
shire and  settled  first  in  Basinghall  Street  and 
later  at  the  Sign  of  the  Golden  Inn  in  Cheap- 
side  from  1 609  until  1 6 1 5.  Previously,  in  1 592.  he  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Livery  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Goldsmiths,  and  in  16 10  was  raised  to  the 
distinguished  position  of  Prime  Warden.  Meanw  hile 
he  had  been  engaged  in  other  activities,  and  in  1609 
his  name  appears  as  the  originator  of  the  great  scheme 
called  the  New  River  Company  for  supplying  London 
with  water  see  Diet.  Xat.  Biog.  .  For  this  remarkable 
work  he  was  presented  in  161 3.  the  year  of  its  comple- 
tion, with  a  large  cup  by  the  Goldsmiths  Company, 
made,  however,  in  1599— 1600  by  a  goldsmith  using 
the  stamp  RS.  possibly  Robert  Shirley,  or  his  son  of 
the  same  name,  or  Richard  Sparrow,  a  neighbour 
in   Cheapside.  Happily,  this  historic  vessel  was 
acquired  some  years  ago  from  the  family  for  the 
Hall  of  the  Company,  where  it  will  remain  it  is 
hoped  for  evermore.  The  decoration  and  form  of 
the  cup  are  characteristically  Elizabethan  in  the 
escallop  shells,  formal  scrolls  and  rosettes  in  plain 
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No.  II.— SIR  HUGH  MYDDELTON'S  CUP.  1599-1600  :  10J  IN. 
SILVER-GILT  :  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  GOLDSMITHS 


circles  and  in  the  baluster  stem,  set  with  three  human  busts,  and 
three  scrolled  brackets  and  winged  terms,  on  a  high  bell-shaped 
foot,  chased  with  acanthus  leaves  and  fruit  and  with  two  ovolo 
borders.  Engraved  upon  it  is  this  inscription:  Omnia  ex  deo  mentem 
non  Mumus,  Hugh  Midelton  (No.  ii).  His  portrait  by  Cornelius  Jan- 
sen  hangs  appropriately  at  Goldsmiths  Hall,  having  been  the  gift 
in  1634  of  his  widow,  and  is  illustrated  in  Prideaux's  Memorials 
of  the  Goldsmiths  Company.  A  second  portrait  is  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  (No  i.)  and  a  third  is  in  the  Science  Museum, 
South  Kensington.  One  more  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  is  described  in  the  catalogue  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Gould- 
ing,  as  wearing  a  gold  enamelled  chain,  from  which  depends  a 
jewelled  ornament  with  the  epigraph  VRB.  LOND.  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  female  figure  with  long  hair,  in  red  drapery,  hold- 
ing with  both  hands  a  shield  charged  argent  a  cross  gules.  Above 
this  ornament  is  a  jewelled  monogram  of  the  letters  H.M.L.  Alas ! 
the  name  of  the  maker  of  this  jewellery  cannot  be  added. 

One  of  Myddelton's  many  enterprises  was  the  leasing  in  1617 
of  some  lead  and  silver  mines  in  Cardiganshire,  from  which  the 
silver  was  made  for  the  three  silver  cups  which  he  presented  to 
the  towns  of  Denbigh  and  Ruthin  in  his  native  county  and  to 
Oswestry  not  far  away.  The  Denbigh  cup,  13  in.  high,  is  in- 
scribed 'ANNO  16 1 6.  The  Guifte  of  HVGHE  MID D ELTON,  citi- 
zen and  gouldsmith  of  London,  and  Burgess  of  this  Towne  of 
Denbeighe,'  and  is  engraved  with  the  donor's  arms  and  motto, 
Omnia  ex  Deo,  and  stamped  with  the  London  date-letter  for  1616- 
1 7,  with  the  maker's  monogram  of  FS.  Such  was  his  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  the 
old  borough  that 
he  obtained  for  it 
Queen  Elizabeth's 
charter  of  1597 
and  represented  it 
inParliament.The 
following  extract  is 
from  the  records: 


'Be  it  remembered  (for  the  Glorye  of  God  and  the  ppetuall  memor- 
iall  of  the  giver)  to  or  posteritye  That  Hughe  Middleton  Esquir,  Cittizen 
and  Gouldsmyth  of  London  (the  first  Capitall  Burges  and  first  Alder- 
man named  in  the  late  Charter  graunted  by  the  late  Queene  Elyza- 
beth  of  famous  memorye),  hath  freelye  bestowed  upon  the  nowe 
Aldermen  Bayliffes  and  Capitall  Burgesses  of  this  Towne  and  their 
Successors  for  evr  on  great  Silver  Cupp  of  thirtie  and  five  ounces 
Gouldsmith's  weight,  with  his  name  upon  it  and  his  Armes  with  hys 
Motto  {Omnia  ex  Deo)  not  to  be  used  by  any  officer  alone  or  any  other 
privat  man,  but  to  be  only  used  at  the  publick  meetings  of  the  said 
Aldermen  Bayliffes  and  Capitall  burgesses  and  their  successors  for  evr 
or  any  other  publique  meetings  for  the  credit  of  this  Towne  and  to 
be  kept  in  noe  one  mans  custodye  but  in  the  same  chest  wher  the 
said  Charter  is  kept.' 

Of  the  same  design  is  the  Ruthin  cup,  but  it  is  2  *  in.  short- 
er and  bears  a  similar  inscription,  with  the  substitution  of 
Ruthyne.  The  Oswestry  cup  (No.  iii)  is  similar.  Both  bear  the 
same  marks  as  the  Denbigh  cup. 

Would  that  the  magnificent  jewels  adorning  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's elaborate  dresses,  such  as  those  in  the  accompanying 
portrait  (No.  iv),  attributed  to  Marc  Gheeraedts,  could  be 


No.  III.— SILVER  CUP  PRESENTED  BY  SIR  HUGH  MYDDELTON 
IO  THE  TOWN  OF  OSWESTRY  :  HEIGHT  8.V  INCHES  :  1616-17 
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No.  IV.— QUEEN; ELIZABETH  :  PERHAPS  BY  M.  GHEERAEDTS  :  N.P.  GALLERY 


definitely  assigned  to  the  skilled  but  anonymous 
craftsmen  in  the  prosperous  Myddelton  workshop. 
Among  the  jewelled  ornaments  supplied  by  the  royal 
goldsmith  in  1 594  was  acarcanet  (necklace)  of  pearls. 
For  James  I  he  provided  in  1604  a  pendant  of  one 
diamond  as  a  present  for  his  Queen,  costing  £250. 
The  three  gold  cups  presented  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
don as  gifts  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  the  State  entry  of  the 
King  on  March  15th,  1603,  were  probably  provided 
by  Myddelton,  while  Drayton's  Paean  Triumphall  was 
written  by  invitation  of  the  Goldsmiths  Company 
to  commemorate  the  same  occasion. 

A  contemporary  was  John  Williams,  son  of  Wil- 
liam ap  John  Coytmor,  of  Dolowthllane  [Dolwydd- 
clan]  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  records  of  the  Goldsmiths  Company  'do 
put  myself  apprentice  to  Richard  Martin,  Alder- 
man, for  nine  years  beginning  at  the  feast  of  St. 
James  1584.'  Sir  Richard  Martin  was  a  man  of 
eminence  in  the  City  of  London,  for  he  was  not  only 
a  goldsmith  and  banker  in  the  celebrated  Gold- 
smiths Row  in  Cheapside,  but  was  also  Mayor  of 
London  in  1589  and  in  1594  (see  Diet.  Mat.  Biog.). 


His  son  of  the  same  name  was  also  a  goldsmith.; 
John  Williams  achieved  prominence  and  popularity! 
as  the  second  Welsh  goldsmith  to  King  James  I,j 
from  1604,  less  than  a  year  after  becoming  a  master! 
craftsman  ;  for  many  years  he  supplied  the  Crownl 
with  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  plate  as  well 
as  costly  jewels  from  his  shops  in  the  parish  of  St.] 
Peter,  Westcheap,  and  Cheapside.  Meanwhile,  he) 
was  admitted  in  161 2  to  Gray's  Inn  and  in  1616  hej 
was  elected  to  the  Court  of  the  Goldsmiths  Com-* 
pany.  A  list. of  the  plate  supplied  by  him  as  gifts 
from  James  I  to  Englishmen  of  distinction  would  fill 
many  printed  pages.  That  he  was  trained  as  a  prac-"! 
tical  goldsmith  is  proved  by  the  long  term  of  his1! 
apprenticeship,  but,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  history] 
of  the  English  goldsmiths'  art,  his  own  mark  cannot' 
be  identified,  because  it  and  countless  other  marks' 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  the  Assay  Office  in  1 682. 
Like  so  many  other  prosperous  men,  John  Williams 
employed  other  craftsmen  to  produce  work  to  his' 
order,  but  unfortunately  they  remain  anonymous." 
Not  improbably  the  gold  and  enamelled  collar  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  with  its  pendent  George] 
and  the  jewelled  ornaments  in  the  hat,  shown  in  the 
portrait  of  James  I  and  the  jewels  in  the  portrait  of 
Prince  Charles  (Charles  I),  were  wrought  in  the 
Williams  workshop,  whence  such  jewels  are  known 
to  have  come  (Nos.  v  and  vi).  One  precious  and 
unique  relic  in  a  Caernarvonshire  Church  must  be 
mentioned  as  his  gift.  It  is  a  silver  chalice,  skilfully 
engraved  with  figures  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  Mary 
Salome  and  Mary  Cleophas,  and  is  inscribed: 
Donum  Iohannis  William  aurificis  regis  1610,  which  is  - 
of  historical  value  as  his  gift  to  the  Church  of  Bedd- 
gelert,  in  which  parish  his  picturesque  old  home  in 
Snowdonia,  called  Hafod  Llwyfog,  now  a  farm-  I 
house,  is  still  standing.  The  chalice  was  wrought  in 
1610-11,  is  engraved  with  his  arms  and  is  also  - 
stamped  with  the  maker's  mark  of  RS,  which  may  1 
represent  Richard  Sparrow  or  Robert  Shirley,  pre-  I 
viously  mentioned.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  writer's  \ 
book  on  the  Church  Plate  of  the  Diocese  of  Bangor. 
John  Williams  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  not  a  few 
literary  men,  including  the  Welsh  epigrammatist,  1 
John  Owen,  who  described  him  as  'Cambro-Brit: 
Londinensem  Regis  Aurifcem,'  and  Michael  Drayton, 
who  calls  him  in  his  Polyolbion  as  'my  deare  and 
worthy  friend  who  hath  made  me  the  more  seek  into 
the  antiquities  of  your  Country.'  Edmund  Bolton, 
historian  and  poet,  names  him  with  Drayton  and 
other  men  of  mark  in  161 7  as  one  of  the  founders  of  j 
his  proposed  Royal  Academy. 

This  eminent  Welsh  goldsmith  died  in  1636,  thir-  1 
teen  years  after  the  dismissal  of  the  charge  against 
him  of  selling  'deceitful'  work  (i.e.  plate  of  inferior 
standard)  to  the  King,  by  a  certificate  of  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Henry  Cary. 
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A  gap  of  several  years  occurs  between  the  death 
of  John  Williams  and  the  advent  of  another  Welsh 
goldsmith,  whose  interesting  apprenticeship  is  here 
printed  from  the  Apprenticeship  Records  of  the 
Goldsmiths  Company: 

2nd  April  1688.  MEMORANDUM  that  I,  John  Edwards, 
the  sone  of  John  Edwards,  late  of  Bangor  in  the  County  of 
'    Flint  [Bangor-on-Dee]  Yeoman,  doe  put  myself  apprentice 
to  Benjamen  Pyne,  Cittizen  and  Goldsmith  of  London,  for 
the  terme  of  seven  years  frome  this  day 

(Signed)    John  Edwards. 

John  Edwards  appears  to  have  settled  as  a  master 
goldsmith  in  Gutter  Lane  upon  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship,  having  entered  his  first  mark 
at  Goldsmiths  Hall  in  1697  from  that  address.  But 
before  recording  a  brief  account  of  his  career  some 
notice  should  be  given  here  of  his  master,  Benjamin 
Pyne.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Humfry  Pyne,  gentle- 
man, of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  Devon,  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  George  Bowers,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of 
London,  for  eight  years  from   1667.  During  the 


V.— JAMES  I  IN  GARTER  ROBES  :  BY  DANIEL  MYTEN'S  :  N.P.  GALLERY 


No.  VI. — CHARLES  I  IN  GARTER  ROBES  :  ARTIST  UNKNOWN  :  N.P.  GALLERY 

period  of  1 679-1 723  he  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful London  goldsmiths  and  for  a  part  at  least  of  his 
career  he  was  one  of  the  favoured  craftsmen  of  Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  the  celebrated  goldsmith-banker, 
founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  bankers,  Hoare 
&  Co.  His  work  has  been  found  in  many  of  the  great 
houses  of  England. 

To  return  to  the  Welsh  goldsmith,  his  first  mark 
( 1 697)  consisted  of  the  first  two  letters  of  his  surname 
(as  was  customary)  in  Gothic  capitals  in  a  shield, 
as  on  a  Communion  fiagon  of  1 720-1  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  Uxbridge.  In  1723  he  took  unto 
himself  a  partner,  one  George  Pitches,  but  whether 
from  death  or  other  causes,  the  partnership  was  ter- 
minated in  1724,  when  Edwards  had  a  workshop 
of  his  own  in  St.  Swithin's  Lane  and  from  that 
address  registered  a  new  mark  (the  third)  at  Gold- 
smiths Hall  in  1739.  His  second  mark  was  entered 
in  1724-5,  and  a  fourth  in  1753-4.  The  last  was 
probably  another  goldsmith  of  this  name  at  this  late 
date.  One  of  his  early  patrons  was  Lincoln's  Inn,  >r 
which  he  provided  in  1 718-19  some  studs  for  fast  en- 
ing 'the  silver  on  the  Common  Prayer  Book  that 
lyes  on  the  Communion  Table'  in  the  Chapel.  A 
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No.   VII.— BREAD   OR   CAKE   BASKET  MADE   BY    JOHN    EDWARDS,    1731-2   :   MARQUESS    OF  EXETER 


year  later  he  made  a  cover  for  'the  basin  in  which 
the  Masters  of  the  Bench  wash  their  hands,'  at  a  cost 
of  £2  iiis.  One  more  item  was  for  two  dozen  silver- 
gilt  spoons  in  1725-6  for  £y  4s.  (Records  of  the  Inn, 
1899,  vol.  III). 

The  present  writer  has  collected  notes  on  other 
examples  of  his  skill,  notably  an  impressive  bread 
or  cake  basket  of  great  size,  wrought  in  173 1-2, 
illustrated  for  the  first  time  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter,  which  is  not  inferior  in  work- 
manship to  those  produced  by  Paul  de  Lamerie  and 
other  contemporaries  (No.  vii)  .The  lion  handles  were 
probably  suggested  by  the  Supporters  in  the  family 
arms.  Although  these  baskets  are  usually  regarded 
as  for  bread  or  cake,  they  were  not  infrequently 
used  for  fruit,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hogarth's  picture 
of  the  Graham  family,  1 742,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

A  plain  punch  bowl,  given  to  Jesus  College,  Ox- 
foul,  by  William  Robinson,  of  Gwersyllt,  Denbigh- 
shire, in  1733,  should  be  mentioned. 

The  connexion  of  the  Welsh  goldsmith  with  the 
Crown  is  recalled  by  his  signature  on  an  account  for 
a  large  gilt  cup  and  cover  weighing  1 2 1  ounces,  in- 
tended is  a  christening  present  from  the  King,  June 
1 3th,  1 740  (the  name  of  the  recipient  is  not  recorded) , 
in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Accounts  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  (L.C.  9/45). 

Two  more  important  examples  of  his  work  are 
illustrated,  namely,  one  of  the  imposing  centrepieces 
popular  at  the  time,  1736-7.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
composed  of  a  large  dish  and  eight  smaller  dishes, 
with  four  candle-branches,  which  are  interchange- 
able with  four  of  the  dishes.  It  weighs  1 50  ounces  and 


was  sold  in  a  sale  at  Messrs 
Sotheby  &  Co.  on  June  20th 
J935  (No.  viii).  Another  centn 
piece,  virtually  identical  in  de 
sign  and  of  thesamedatebyjoln 
Edwards,  was  sold  at  Messrs 
Christie's  on  February  19th 
1936.  The  other  example  of  th(( 
Welsh  craftsman's  skill  is  a  grea 
tray,  two  years  later  in  date 
quite  plain  save  for  the  delicate  9 
border  and  for  the  frame  for 
arms,  composed  of  terminal  fig-f  I 
ures  of  Mars  and  Minerva,  with; 
a  canopy  and  festoons  over  al 
female  bust  and  other  ornament  r 
the  work  of  a  skilful  chaser.  This 
fine  tray  is  in  the  collection  0: J 
Mr.  E.  Assheton  Bennett,  b\, 
whose  kind  permission  it  is  shown  1 
here  (No.  ix). 

That  Welsh  boys  should  be, ' 
sent  by  their  parents  to  Chest  1  1 
and  Shrewsbury  for  their  ap-. 
prenticeships  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  their  prox- 
imity to  Wales. 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  at  ShrewsJI 
bury  is  that  of  the  apprentice  bearing  the  delightful 
name  of  Llewelyn  ap  John  son  of  John  ap  David  a] 
Robert  of  Bromfydd  in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  ap-. . 
prenticed  to  Ellice  Decka,  goldsmith  and  mercer  foL 
the  long  term  of  nine  years  from  15 10  to  151 1  ('Thejl 
Guilds  of  Shrewsbury,'  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton  -lli 
Shropshire  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.,  1885,  VIII,  p.  33) 
Some  later  Welsh  names  are  recorded  in  the  same 
volume,  but  unfortunately  the  places  of  origin  art 
not  mentioned  in  more  than  two  cases,  namely 
Oliver  Lloyd,  of  Peniarth,  co.  Montgomery  (  ?  parish 
ofMeifod),  gent.,  deceased,  apprenticed  in  1677  tc 
Francis  Daccus,  probably  a  goldsmith  and  con- 
nexion of  the  above  Ellice  Decka.  Two  years  earlier 
Oliver  Vaughan,  of  Buarthineny,  co.  Merioneth, 
was  sent  to  the  same  Daccus  to  learn  his  craft, 
Daniel  Pugh  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Whitacres 
about  1 67 1  and  Henry  Vaughan  to  Thomas  Gittens 
(a  common  name  for  Shrewsbury  goldsmiths  in 
1677.  In  1733  Creswell  Maddock  was  received  by 
his  brother,  John  Maddock,  goldsmith. 

Some  Welsh  apprentices  are  recorded  in  Dublin,] 
for  example,  Hugh  Hughes,  son  of  Elizabeth  Hughes,! 
widow,  of  Holyhead,  apprenticed  to  Rt.  Thornton!  1 
in  1658;  Andrew,  son  of  Richard  Presland,  of  Issa-ji 
coyd,  co.  Denbigh,  deed.,  sent  to  Thomas  Parnell  inl 
1660;  Walter,  son  of  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  (D.D.  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1661),  apprenticed  to  John 
Dickson  in  1667.  John,  son  of  John  Bennett,  of  Kid- 
welly, was  an  apprentice  from  1675  of  John  Popkins, 
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bearer  of  a  Welsh  name. 
In  the  same  year  John, 
son  of  William  Bulkeley, 
of  Anglesey,  gent,  was 
apprenticed  to  Walter 
Lewis,  another  Welsh- 
man. (From  SirC.  J.  Jack- 
son's English  Goldsmiths 
and  their  Marks,  2nd  ed.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
with  advancing  know- 
ledge of  marks,  some 
work  by  these  goldsmiths 
may  be  identified  from 
these  three  places. 

A  name  of  obvious 
Welsh  origin  is  that  of 
Kenrick  Anwyl,  silver- 
smith, who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  at  the  age  of  27, 
in  1775,  as  an  indentured 
servant,  probably  a  work- 
ing craftsman,  but  his 
career  is  not  known. 

The  question  of  the 
maker  of  several  Eliza- 
bethan chalices  in  Pem- 
brokeshire and  elsewhere 

in  South  Wales  has  not  been  solved.  They  bear  no 
London  or  other  date-letter;  nothing  more  than  a 
peculiar  maker's  mark  formed  of  four  ovals  joined 
together.  It  is  supposed  that  they  may  have  been 
wrought  by  an  itinerant  goldsmith  from  pre-Refor- 


No.  IX.— SILVER  TRAY  MADE  BY  JOHN  EDWARDS,  1738-9  :  23  IN.  x  17:  PROPERTY  OF  E.  ASSHETON  BENNETT,  ESQ. 


mation  chalices,  in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of 
Matthew  Parker,  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  after 
the  Reformation,  to  the  clergy  to  deface  all  'super- 
stitious' vessels,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  he  may 
have  established  himself  at  the  important  old  town 

of  Carmarthen,  and 
with  the  help  of  jour- 
neymen, converted 
some  pre-Reforma- 
tion  plate.  The  earliest 
chalice  bearing  the 
mark  just  described  is 
inscribed  with  the 
date  1573,  and  the 
latest  is  1587.  An 
illustration  of  it  may 
be  seen  on  page  8  in  the 
late  Rev.  J.  T.  Evans's 
Church  Plate  of  Carmar- 
thenshire ( 1 90  7 ) .  An 
illustration  (Plate 
VII)  of  a  chalice  with 
the  same  mark  is  in 
the  same  author's 
book,  The  Church  Plate 
of  Pembrokeshire  {i<  105). 
It  is  inscribed:  -  po- 

CVLVM  ECCLESIE  CATH- 
EDRALIS  MENEVENSIS. 


No.  VIII.— SILVER  CENTREPIECE  BY  JOHN  EDWARDS,  WEIGHING  150  OZ.  :  1736-7  :  SOLD  BY  MESSRS.  SOTHEBY  IN  1935 
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F^ROM  1797  until  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
4 day  in  October  1805  when  Nelson  finally 
shattered  Napoleon's  dream  of  subjugating 
Britain  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  lived  under  the 
constant  shadow  of  invasion.  Not  that  John  Bull 
showed  excessive  alarm,  albeit  nursemaids  would 
threaten  their  refractory  charges  with  a  visitation 
from  'Boney'  as  the  eater  of  babes  who  refused  to 
sleep.  On  the  contrary,  it  stimulated  him  to  a  fiercer 
defiance.  Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  seen  than  in 
the  mass  of  satirical  prints  issued  during  those  preg- 
nant years  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the 
public.  Newspapers  being  mainly  notable  for  their 
exiguity  and  a  large  section  of  the  population  un- 
lettered, these  pictures  played  an  enormous  part  in 
keeping  up  the  Englishman's  spirits  and  were  princi- 
pally directed  to  inflaming  his  passions  by  the  vilifi- 
cation of  his  enemies — the  more  brutally  the  better. 
Mere  ridicule  was  too  tame  a  method.  Satire  had  to 
be  battered  in  with  brickbats  and  bludgeons.  Pic- 
torial mud-slinging  was  a  favourite  pastime  with  our 
great-grandparents,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
French,  whose  vitriolic  efforts  lagged  no  whit  behind 
our  own  in  scurrility. 


At  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  political 
cartoonist  flourished  as  never  before  nor  since.  In 
England  the  names  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson, 
Woodward  and  the  Cruikshanks  shone  as  the  bright 
particular  stars,,  though  there  was  a  constellation  of 
lesser  lights,  now  less  known  to  fame.  One  thing  is 
certain — that  they  inspired  more  hatred  for  the 
enemy  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  than  all  the 
efforts  of  writers,  cartoonists  and  publicists  have 
succeeded  in  doing  throughout  the  present  war,  and 
since  the  cartoons  of  the  Dutchman  Raemaekers  and 
the  lamented  Will  Dyson,  no  such  savage  drawings 
have  made  their  appearance  in  the  English  press. 
They  are  a  measure  of  the  detestation  in  which  the 
'Corsican  Ogre'  was  held. 

That  they  were  effective  enough  there  is  no  doubt. 
Napoleon,  who  was  impervious  to  humour,  was 
particularly  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  it  is  cited  by 
Edward  Fuchs  *  that  he  wished  to  introduce  into  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  a  clause  whereby  persons  who  dared 
to  satirize  his  person  and  policy  should  be  punished 
as  murderers  or  forgers  and  be  liable  to  extradition. 

*  Die  Karikatur  der  Europdischen  Volker.  See  also  Napoleon  in  Caricature, 
by  A.  M.  Broadley,  vol.  I,  p.  xxxviii. 
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flvmis'd Ifrnvrs of th/ French  I.VlslSlOX.  _ or  _  FcrcM  JUatonr 0  Wfoch&iy  aAifM PjsACE 


PROMIS'D  HORRORS  OF  THE  FR1  SCH INVASIOS ,-OR  FORC IliLE  Rl-ASOXS  FOR  X  I- (,(>C  1 A  I  1  X(,  A  REGICIDE  I'EACl- 
VIDE.THE  AUTHORITY OF EDMX.  ND  BURKE:  BY  JAMES  GILLRAY  :  PUBLISHED  IN  1796  BY  H.  (MISTRESS)  HUMPHREY 


The  majority  of  the  prints 
took  the  form  of  crude 
etchings,  issued  at  the  price 
of  sixpence  plain  or  one 
shilling  coloured,  and  were 
publicly  displayed  in  the 
printsellers'  windows. 
Crowds  composed  of  all 
classes  blocked  the  pave- 
ments and  fought  for  a 
closer  view,  the  more  edu- 
cated of  the  public  reading 
out  the  legends  amid  the 
guffaws  and  ribald  com- 
ments of  the  mob.  They 
sold  freely,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  more  enterprising 
publishers  held  exhibitions 
on  their  premises  and  hired 
out  portfolios  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  well-to-do 
at  evening  parties.  The 
most  important  of  these 
printsellers  were  S.  W. 
Fores,  of  Piccadilly,  self- 
styled  'Caricaturist  to  the 
First  Consul ' ;  Ackermann 

of  the  Strand,  'Mistress'  Humphrey  of  St.  James's  Street  (a  rare  business  woman)  and  Thomas  Tegg  of 
Cheapside,  but  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  others,  among  whom  were  Ginger,  Hatchard  (both  of  Piccadilly), 
Asperne,  Holland,  Roberts,  Allen,  Wright,  while  William  McCleary  carried  on  the  good  work  from  Dublin, 

mostly  by  means  of  piracies.  The  small-paned  shop  windows  of  the  time 
_  -  were  admirably  suited  to  enframe  prints  separately,  as  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  caricatures  themselves.  Fores,  at  the  Piccadilly  end  ofSack- 
ville  Street  (which  we  all  can  remember),  and  F.  Bate,  at  the  Vigo  Street 
end,  were  corner  houses,  and  though  in  rivalry,  advantageously  placed  to 
accommodate  the  crowds.  From  a  caricature  by  Woodward  dated  1808, 
Tegg's  shop  in  Cheapside,  The  Apollo  Library,  opposite  Wren's  ill-fated 
Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  would  seem  also  to  have  been  a  corner  site. 

As  artistic  performances,  these  prints  count  for  less  than  the  subject- 
matter  depicted  and  the  legends  so  copiously  inscribed  on  them.  Every- 
thing is  labelled  so  as  to  leave  no  loophole  for  misapprehension.  But  they 
have  an  undeniable  force,  and  many  of  them  have  an  ease  of  handling  and 
a  directness  of  presentation  that  make  them  worthy  of  any  print-collector's 
portfolio,  while  certain  examples  have  decidedly  decorative  qualities. 

It  is  probable  that  Gillray,  the  most  prolific  and  the  most  trenchant 
of  all  these  cartoonists,  was  the  greatest  disturber  of  Napoleon's  peace. 
So  powerful  was  his  influence  that  as  M.  Champfleury  *  has  said :  'Gill- 
ray  was  a  real  exciter  and  disturber  of  patriotic  fibres,  and  his  name 
should  be  given  to  one  of  the  streets  near  the  public  place  adorned  with 
the  statue  of  Wellington.'  Another  critic,  a  Dutchman,  Dr.  H.  E.  Greve, 
declares  that  Gillray  'should  have  a  niche  by  the  side  of  Nelson.' 

On  October  26th,  1797,  the  Directory  proclaimed  Bonaparte  'Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  of  England.'  Apparently  the  only  army 
that  set  foot  here,  apart  from  two  abortive  attempts  upon  Ireland,  .vas 
a  mere  filibustering  expedition  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  led  by  Col. 


H.   HUMPHREY,   OF    ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 


*  Histoire  de  la  Caricature,  by  J.  F.  Champfleury ;  also  cited  by  A.  M.  Broadley  in  Napoleon  in 
Caricature. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  FRENCH  INVASION  :  PLATE  1  :  WE  COME  TO  RECOVER  YOUR  LONG  LOST 
LIBERTIES  :  SCENE,  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  :  JAMES  GILLRAY  :  SUBJECT  INVENTED  BY  SIR  JOHN  DALRYMPLE 


Tate,  an  American,  and  nick-named  *Hoche's  Legion 
Moire.  It  had  actually  landed  at  Fishguard  as  early 
as  February  of  that  year,  and  the  sight  of  the  Welsh 
women  in  their  red  cloaks  brandishing  their  sticks  so 
alarmed  the  invaders  that 
they  incontinently  surren- 
dered. The  appointment 
of  Bonaparte  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  swarm  of  deri- 
sive caricatures  as  well  as 
of  some  prints  which  quite 
seriously  purported  to 
depict  the  nature  and 
method  of  the  expected 
invasion.  Readers  will  re- 
call the  illustration,  on 
page  90  of  our  last  issue, 
of  the  French  Raft,  2,100 
feet  long  and  1 ,500  broad, 
leaving  Brest  Harbour 
with  ca\  airy,  infantry  and 
artillery  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  a  whole  fleet  of 
vessels,  large  and  small.  It 
w  as  equipped  with  wind- 
mills by  which  the  paddle- 
wheels  were  turned  and 
was  surmounted  by  a 
great  fort  which  flew  the 
tricolour.  The  people  of 

*  Jby  Wolfe  Tone. 


France  were  spoon-fed 
with  such  stuff  as  descrip- 
tions of  rafts  eight  stories 
high,  floating  machines 
and  castles  of  44,550  tons 
each  and  'flat-bottomed 
boats  without  number.' 
Huge  new  docks  were 
built,  ports  were  enlarged 
and  men  were  constantly 
drilled  in  the  business  of, 
embarking  and  landing.; 
Forfait  says  that  275,000:' 
men  were  enlisted  for  the 
invasion  of  1 798. 

According  to  French! 
prints  every  conceivable 
scientific  device  was  har-J 
nessed  to  the  effort.  It  isj 
particularly  interesting  to 
note  that  invasion  by  air 
was  contemplated  even  in 
those  days.  In  1803  prints 
were  published  in  Paris 
depicting  a  projectcc 
balloon  descent  upon 
Britain,  each  balloon  capable  of  transporting  3,00c 
men  across  the  Channel  at  a  mere  cost  of  300,000  frs< 
Pamphlets  were  circulated  promising  the  looting  o 
'the  Bank  of  England  with  its  immense  heaps  of  Gold, 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  FRENCH  INVASION  :  PLATE  4  :  ME  TEACH  DE  ENGLISH  REPUBLICANS  TO  WOR 
SCENE,  A  PLOUGHED  FIELD  :  BY  JAMES  GILLRAY  :  FROM  A  SUBJECT  INVENTED  BY  SIR  JOHN  DALR\  MPL 
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;he  'stately  mansions  and  gilded  palaees  of  the  Eng- 
ish,'  etc.  'Take  what  you  will,  all  shall  be  your  own' 
was  the  encouraging  battle-cry.  Charles  Dibdin,  in 
i  characteristic  piece  of  doggerel,  warned  his  country- 
nen  with: 

'The  French  are  all  coming,  so  they  declare, 
Of  their  floats  and  balloons  all  the  papers  advise  us 
They're  to  swim  through  the  ocean  and  ride  on  the  air 
In  some  foggy  evening  to  land  and  surprize  us.' 

Unfortunately  for  'Boney,'  then,  as  now,  the  British 
^avy  barred  the  way,  and  the  French  ports  were 
watched  by  a  galaxy  of  intrepid  Admirals  whose 
ustre  lives  undimmed  in  history. 

The  first  print  dealing  with  the  projected  invasion 
ifter  Napoleon's  appointment  was,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley,  attributed  to  Isaac  Cruikshank. 
[ts  title  was  The  Raft  in  Danger  or  the  Republican  Crew 
lisappointed,  and  it  was  issued  by  S.  W.  Fores  on 
[anuary  28th,  1798.  The  second,  The  Storm  Rising  or 
he  Republican  Flotilla  in  Danger,  by  James  Gillray, 
published  by  'Mistress'  Humphrey,  followed  on 
"ebruary  1st.  A  month  later  this  excellent  lady  and 
oatriot  issued  the  four  broadsheets  by  Gillray  entitled 
Consequences  of  a  Successful  Invasion,  of  which  we  illus- 
rrate  the  first  and  fourth.  The  subject-matter  was 
orovided  by  General  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who  had 
served  as  a  captain  in  Flanders  in  1793-94.  Below 
:ach  picture  is  a  lengthy  explanatory  legend.  Plate 
i»ne, '  We  come  to  recover  your  long  lost  Liberties,''  shows  the 
iouse  of  Commons  occupied  by  French  soldiery,  one 
if  whom  is  putting  handcuffs  and  another  fetters  on 
(he  Speaker,  whose  mouth  is  gagged  with  a  drum- 
tick.  The  rest  of  the  members,  barefoot  and  with 
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A  HNBULL  AND  THE  ALARMIST  :  A  CARTOON  BY  JAMES  GILLRAY,  PUBLISHED  BY  HUMPHREY,  1803 


BUONAPARTE,  is  HOURS  AFTER  LANDING!  :  VIDE  JOHN  BULL'S  HOME- 
STROKE,  ARMED  EN  MASSE  :  A  CARTOON  BY  GILLRAY,  PUBLISHED  IN  1803 


heads  shaven,  form  a  chain  gang, 
whilst  Pitt  and  Dundas  are 
chained  back  to  back  and  secured 
with  triple  padlocks.  From  the 
galleries  Republicans  cheer  the 
scene  and  wave  their  hats.  The 
fourth  plate,  also  illustrated,  is 
inscribed  'Me  teach  de  English  Re- 
publicans to  work.'  A  row  of  Eng- 
lish folk  in  tatters  and  wooden 
shoes  are  hoeing  a  field  of  garlic, 
under  the  eye  of  a  Frenchman  in 
long  coat  and  cocked  hat  with  a 
wagoner's  whip  in  either  hand, 
who  is  to  see  that  there  is  no  slack-, 
ing.  Behind  are  other  Englishmen1 
drawing  a  plough,  goaded  on  by! 
a  French  boy  who  shouts  'Jaquesj 
Roast-Beef — hoe  straight,  deep, 
quick  and  rest  not.'  The  titles  jf 
the  other  two  of  this  series  re 
'  We  explain  de  Rights  of  Man  t i  de 
Noblesse'  and  'We fly  on  the  Wings 
of  the  Wind  to  save  the  Irish  Roman 
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JOHN  M'LL .  o^erm^-Litde.BoNEr  four  play 


'pre  aW*^^  s 


I'm  a^coming.'  l*\ 


JOHN  BULL  OFFERING  LITTLE  BONE Y  FAIR  PLAY  :  THE  WOULD-BE  INVADER  DEFIED  :  BY  GIELRAY 


Catholics  from  Persecution. '  Although  these  bear  Gill- 
ray's  name  as  publisher,  in  some  cases  crossed  out, 
they  were,  as  stated  above,  actually  issued  from  Mis- 
tress Humphrey's  shop  at  27,  St.  James's  Street, 
as  was  also  the  large  and  crowded  composition  by 
Gillray  issued  in  June  1803,  entitled  French  Invasion;  or 
Buonaparte  Landing,  showing  Napoleon  and  the  French 


_yy^2py-~ 


-V///.Y',  I  HE  SKIS  BEFORE  THE  BEAR  IS  CAUGHT     CARTOON  BY  ISAAC  CRf  IKSHANK  (FORES),  1803 


Army  in  full  flight,  a  subject 
which  was  later  circulated  both 
in  Paris  and  Vienna. 

Actually,  Gillray's  Promised 
Horrors  of  the  French  Invasion,  also 
here  illustrated,  precedes  the 
above-mentioned  prints,  having 
been  published  in  October  1 796. 
The  scene  is  St.  James's  Street. 
As  we  read  it,  it  shows  Pitt  being 
belaboured  by  Fox  at  a  post  sur- 
mounted by  a  Cap  of  Liberty,  the 
severed  head  and  legs  of  (pre- 
sumably) the  Prince  of  Wales 
hanging  from  a  steelyard,  and 
the  great  Bedfordshire  Ox  (the 
Duke  of  Bedford)  running  amok 
and  castigated  by  a  figure  with  a 
scroll  inscribed  ThelwaVs  Lec- 
tures. It  is  an  allusion  to  Edmund 
Burke's  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
The  remaining  three  of  Gillray's 
prints  here  reproduced  may  be 
left  to  speak  for  themselves,  since 
their  legends  explain  everything. 

Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand, 
Selling  the  Skin  before  the  Bear  is 
Caught,  is  a  fair  example  by  Isaac  Cruikshank,  at  one 
time  a  political  opponent  of  Gillray  and  father  of  the 
great  George  and  the  lesser  Robert.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  remarked  that  George  Cruikshank's  hist 
published  caricature  of  Napoleon  appeared  when  he 
was  only  thirteen! — in  the  year  of  Trafalgar.  Father 
and  son  appear  to  be  jointly  responsible  for  The  Bear, 
the  Monkey,  the  Turkey  and  the  Bull, 
issued  by  Thomas  Tegg  of  Gheap- 
side  in  December  1807,  and 
doubtless  refers  to  the  overtures 
made  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Tsar 
Alexander  I  before  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit  in  his  attempt  to  close  all 
the  ports  of  Europe  against  tha 
English. 

In  1808  Napoleon  was  much 
occupied  with  the  Peninsular 
War.  On  July  8th  of  that  year 
Rowlandson's  Corsican  Tiger  at 
Bay  appeared  with  Ackermann's- 
imprint.  Of  this  cartoon  an  edi- 
tion was  prepared  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  our  allies  with  the  title  in 
Spanish  added,  'El  Tigro  Corso 
Atacardo'  and  the  legends  simi- 
larly translated  in  the  margin. 

Our  last  illustration  is  not  a 
particularly  inspired  effort, 
either  as  a  lampoon  or  as  a  draw- 
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ing,  but  it  is  of  interest,  being  by  George 
Sauley  of  Farnham,  a  prolific  artist  whose 
works  were  frequently  transferred  to  the  cop- 
per by  Rowlandson.  This  particular  example, 
Bonaparte  Blockading  John  Bull,  was  engraved 
by  N.  Heideloff  and  published  by  Acker- 
mann  in  1806. 

That  Napoleon  himself  was  fully  sensible 
to  the  effectiveness  of  propaganda  by  cari- 
cature may  be  seen  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Fouche,  Minister  of  Police,  from 
Milan  1805,  at  the  time  he  was  being 
crowned  King  of  Italy,  with  the  intent  to 
divert  the  Tsar  Alexander  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  II  from  a  possible  alliance  with 
England.  This  letter  requests  the  Minister 
to  'Have  caricatures  made,  An  Englishman, 
purse  in  hand,  entreating  the  various  Powers  to 


«me,  Calif. 


THE  BEAK,  THE  MONKEY,  THE  TURKEY  AND  THE  BULL 
BY  ISAAC  AND  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK  (THOS.  TEGG),  1807 


against  France  was  finished.  English  gold 
had  won.'  And  yet  Napoleon's  own  levies 
of  money  and  confiscations  of  property 
are  hardly  to  be  computed. 

An  immense  amount  of  information  on 
the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  A.  M. 
Broadley's  volumes,  Napoleon  in  Caricature, 
iyg^-1821,  and  Napoleon  and  the  Invasion  oj 
England,  the  latter  written  in  conjunction 
with  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler,  both  published  by 
John  Lane  and  containing  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  illustrations.  To  these  invaluable 
works  the  present  writer  is  deeply  indebt- 
ed. For  the  illustrations  here  reproduced 
acknowledgments  are  gratefully  made  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


THE  CORSICAN  TIGER  AT  BAY  :  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON',  1808 

take  his  money.  .  .  .  This  is  the  real  direction 
to  give  the  whole  business;  and  the  huge 
care  the  English  are  taking  to  gain  time  by 
spreading  false  news,  all  the  symptoms  to- 
gether, prove  its  extreme  importance.' 

Throughout  the  long  wars  the  efforts  of 
the  French  caricaturists  were  directed  to 
accusing  the  English  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion of  other  States  to  make  war  on  her 
behalf.  Every  national  disaster  was  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  British  gold.  And 
mot  only  the  caricaturists.  Such  was  the 
power  of  this  legend  that  seriously-minded 
historians  allege  that  this  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  Emperor's  downfall.  Writing  of  the 
.abdication  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau 
jlin  18 14,  M.  Duruy  says,  'And  so  the  fight  to 
■the  death  which  England  had  undertaken 


_       >  ,  oil      Bonaparte  .Blockading      1  _  ,  , 

.Honey  lor  want  <>!  proii^r  i>ajl  .        1  ^  _  -         r,         ^        >  Cry  Ihrrall  Ixnubjuto  wouUtmr  - 

_.  _  -  [r    —  (_'_  John  -Bull.  /_  _ 

BONAPARTE  BLOCKADING  JOHN  BULL  :  A  CARTOON  BY  G.  SAULEY  OF  FARNHAM,  1806 
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By  CAPT.  A.  V.  SUTHERLAND-GRAEME,  F.S.A. 


No.  I  I'HUTHR  (  HAKGRK,  22  IN.  DIAM.  :  THE  CENTRE  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  CHARLES  II  AND  DATED 
1662  :  THE  BORDER  ENGRAVED  WITH  OAK,  ROSES  AND  TULIPS,  THE  SUN  IN  GLORY  AND  THE  INITIALS  T.G.A. 


IN  The  Connoisseur  for  June  1935  I  made 
passing  reference  to  certain  large  chargers  which 
have  oeen  supposed  to  commemorate  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  At  that  time  I  was  aware 
of  sever]  <  amples,  all  of  which  had  one  feature  in 
common  n  engraving  of  the  Royal  Arms  within 
the  Garter,  completely  covering  the  well,  together 
with  the  inscription  'VIVAT  REX  CAROLUS  SE- 
CUNDl  r&  BE  ATI  PACIFICI 1662'  (in  one  instance 
1 66 1  J.  Iii  referring  to  these  pieces  I  pointed  out  that 
connexion  with  the  Restoration  would  be  difficult 
to  establish,  as  that  event  occurred,  not  in  1662,  but 
in  1660.  No  further  information  was  forthcoming  at 
that  time  and  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  for  a 
considerable  period;  but  the  'discovery,'  during  the 


last  five  years,  of  a  further 
eight  of  these  chargers  has 
prompted  me  to  under- 
take further  investigations 
in  an  attempt  to  provide 
a  reasonable  solution  to 
what  had  hitherto  been  a 
mystery  or,  rather,  two 
mysteries,  namely:  what 
historical  event  do  these 
pieces  commemorate?, 
and  why  were  they  made 
—as  appears  to  be  the  case 
—only  in  pewter? 

There  is,  unfortunately, 
little  doubt  that  certain  of 
the  eight  newcomers  arc, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  'fakes.' 
Pieces  such  as  these  are 
valuable,  and  where  high 
prices  rule,  there  is,  alas, 
the  incentive  to  produce 
clever  imitations.  The 
seven  examples  illus- 
trated here  have  been 
selected  from  the  com- 
plete list  of  fifteen,  and 
are,  in  my  opinion,  en- 
tirely genuine,  either  by 
reason  of  an  authenti- 
cated record  of  possession 
extending  back  for  many 
years,  or  because  of  some 
feature  which  is  not,  and 
probably  will  never  be, 
reproducible  by  artifi- 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  best 


cial  means,  but  which 
left  unrecorded. 

The  same  could  undoubtedly  be  said  of  some  of 
the  remaining  eight  examples;  they  do  not  appear 
here  either  because  they  are  similar  in  all  essential 
features  to  one  or  other  of  those  shown  or  because 
satisfactory  photographs  of  them  were  not  obtain- 
able; the  remainder  are,  in  my  opinion — and  I  stress 
that  reservation — not  genuine. 

Turning  to  the  examples  illustrated,  with  two 
exceptions  (Nos.  vi  and  vii)  their  diameters  vary 
between  20  and  22  inches  and  all  possess  the  wide 
rim  characteristic  of  mid-seventeenth-century  dishes. 
The  two  smaller  ones  are  each  16  A  inches  in 
diameter,  with  proportionately  narrower  rims. 
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Olive  branch,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  virtues.  In  No.  iii  por- 
traits appear,  evidently  those  of  Charles 
II  and  his  Queen  (Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza) ;  whilst  in  No.  iv  the  king's  bust 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  rim,  be- 
tween the  initials  C.R.2  No.  v  shows 
upper  and  lower  roundels  encircled  by 
the  mottoes  'FEAR  GOD  AND  HONER 
THE  KING'  and  'WHEN  THIS  YOU 
SEE  REMEMBER  ME'  respectively. 
Why  were  these  chargers  made  and  what 
do  they  commemorate?  The  solution  of 
the  problem  obviously  lies  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  'VIVAT'  inscription, 
particularly  of  the  words  'BE A  TI 
PACIFICI,'  in  conjunction  with  the  date 
1662  (or  1 66 1 ) .  The  plain  translation  of 
these  words  is  'Blessed  peacemakers,'  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  taken  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  where  they  appear  in  St. 
Matthew's  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount— 'BE ATI  PACIFICI  {quoniam 
ipsi  filii  Dei  vocabuntur) ,'  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers;  the  word  'ARE'  in  the 
English  version  is  printed  in  italics,  in- 
dicating that  the  equivalent  'SUNT' 
does  not  appear  in  the  Latin  original. 


No.  II.— PEWTER  CHARGER  ENGRAVED  WITH  ROVAI. 
ARMS  &  SYMBOLIC  BIRDS  IN  ROUNDELS  :  SEE  NO.  VIII 


The  chief  interest  of  all  these  charg- 
ers lies  in  the  engraving;  in  every  case 
the  Armorials  cover  the  whole  well; 
in  No.  iv  the  '  VIVA  T'  inscription  ap- 
pears in  large  Roman  lettering  round 
the  centre  of  the  rim,  whilst  in  No. 
vi  it  is  contained  within  a  wreath,  the 
date  in  this  case  being  1661 ;  in  all  the 
other  examples  the  inscription  is  en- 
graved in  contemporary  lettering 
round  the  booge.  The  label  'DIEU 
ET  MON DROIT  is  placed  horizon- 
tally beneath  the  Garter,  except  in 
No.  vi,  where  it  appears  in  the  booge. 

The  designs  engraved  upon  the  rims 
differ  considerably;  the  engraver  evi- 
dently allowed  free  play  to  his  fancy, 
using  floral  decoration,  symbolic  birds, 
cherubs  and  figures ;  here  may  be  seen 
the  Phoenix,  emblem,  in  this  case,  of 
the  Restoration;  the  chained  Swan, 
the  Pelican,  the  Eagle  and  Child  (or 
'Bird  and  Bantling')  and  the  Dove  and 


No.  III.— PEWTER  CHARGER  ENGRAVED  WITH  ROYAL 
ARMS,  ETC.  :  201  IN.  :  PROBABLY  BY  WILLIAM  PETTIVER 
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No.  IV. — PEWTER  CHARGER.  21 J  IN.  DIAM.  :  ENGRAVED  WITH  ROYAL  ARMS  :  THE  KING'S 
BUST  IS  SEEN  IN  LOWER  RIM  BETWEEN  INITIALS  AND  DATE  1662  :  SEE  ALSO  NO.  Ill 


No  V  — PEWTER  CHARGER  ENGRAVED  WITH  ROYAL  ARMS  IN  CENTRE  :  RIM  ENGRAVED 
WITH  FLORAL  BORDER  &  MOTTOES  AND  SYMBOLIC  BIRDS  ENCLOSED  IN  ROUNDELS 


In  what  connexion  is  the  phrase  used  and 
to  whom  does  it  refer? 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year 
was  the  marriage  of  the  King;  it  had  a  poli- 
tical aspect  in  that  it  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  this  country's  oldest  alliance — with 
Portugal.  This  result  was  popular,  secur- 
ing as  it  did  an  ally  on  the  Continent;  and 
was  regarded  as  making  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  Europe.  Further  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen,  principal 
agents  in  this  pacific  settlement,  in  No.  iii. 

As  regards  the  date  1 66 1  (No.  vi),  this  is, 
I  think,  capable  of  easy  solution. 

The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  on 
May  2 1 st,  1662,  but  the  formal  betrothal 
was  much  earlier;  and,  in  fact,  as  early  as 
July  1 66 1  the  King  was  writing  to  Cather- 
ine as  'My  Lady  and  Wife';  the  matter  was 
settled,  so  far  as  temporal  affairs  were  con- 
cerned, in  that  year,  though  the  actual  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  next.  Various  other 
suggestions  as  to  the  raison  d'etre  of  these 
chargers  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time,  but  space  does  not  permit  of  reference 
to  them;  all  were  lacking  in  historical  evi- 
dence and  none  was  so  satisfying  as  that  set 
forth  above.  I  may  add  that  the  Records  of 
the  Pewterers'  Company  throw  no  light 
upon  the  subject,  so  that  no  affair  of  civic 
or  guild  pride  was  concerned.  For  whom 
were  they  made,  and  why  only  in  pewter? 
These  questions  may,  I  think,  be  considered 
together.  From  the  point  of  view  of  psycho- 
logy I  imagine  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to 
say  that  not  so  long  ago  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  popular  enthusiasm  were  more 
common  in  the  middle  and  lower  strata  of 
society  than  in  the  upper;  tangible  sou- 
venirs of  great  occasions,  such  as  jubilees 
and  coronations,  were  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  homes  of  peasants  than  in  the 
mansions  of  peers.  Going  back  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  enthusiasm  for  the  Restora- 
tion (which  doubtless  also  had  its  place  in 
the  celebration  we  are  investigating),  and 
for  the  King's  marriage  was  more  likely  to 
manifest  itself  amongst  those  who  would  not 
normally  look  beyond  pewter  for  their  gar- 
nishing than  amongst  their  more  dignified 
and  less  ebullient  superiors  who  used  silver 
plate.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great 
change  had  recently  swept  over  the  country. 
The  austere  and  puritanical  decade  had 
passed  away,  and,  in  the  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom from  constraint  which  succeeded  it, 
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who  could  wonder  that  the  people  vented 
their  feelings  of  enthusiasm  and  recorded 
them  in  tangible  form? 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  considered. 

Were  these  chargers  made  and  engraved 
specially  as  souvenirs  or  were  they  already 
existing  in  plain  form  and  engraved  subse- 
quently? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  give  a  gen- 
eral answer.  They  were  undoubtedly  made 
during  the  middle  period  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  but  whether  before  or  after  the 
Restoration  cannot  now  be  said.  With  three 
exceptions  the  makers'  touches  are  so  de- 
trited  that  they  supply  no  guide,  and  of  those 
three,  two  do  not  appear  upon  the  touch 
plates  preserved  by  the  Pewterers'  Com- 
pany, signifying  either  that  the  maker  was 
not  a  London  man,  or  that  he  died  before 
he  could  obey  the  company's  order  to  re- 
strike  his  touch  after  the  Fire  of  1666,  which 
destroyed  Pewterers'  Hall  and  the  existing 
touch  plates.  The  other  touch  is  that  of  a 
pewterer  whose  name  is  not  yet  known. 

There  is,  however,  one  example  (No.  i) 
which  does  give  us  some  information.  On 
the  lower  part  of  the  rim  will  be  seen  the 
initials  of  the  owners,  tga,  within  a  wreath; 
I  have  frequently  referred  to  these  triangles 
of  initials  in  former  articles,  and  it  suffices 
here  to  say  that  T  is  the  initial  of  the  hus- 
band's Christian  name,  A  is  that  of  his  wife's 
and  G  the  surname.  In  course  of  furnishing 
their  new  home,  a  couple  about  to  marry 
would  lay  in  a  'garnish'  of  pewter  plate,  and 
it  was  the  common  practice  to  record  in  this 
manner  their  ownership  of  it;  so  common, 
in  fact,  that  the  pewterers  had  a  complete 
set  of  initial  punches  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
case,  some  7  inches  to  the  left  of  the  engraved 
initials,  the  same  initials  will  be  observed, 
but  applied  with  a  punch.  Closer  examina- 
tion will  show,  moreover,  that  the  'wriggle' 
decoration  passes  across  the  top  portion  of 
the  initial  G,  proof  that  it  was  applied  after 
the  charger  was  ordered  from  the  pewterer 
and  stamped  by  him;  the  engraver  subse- 
quently brought  the  same  initials  into  his 
scheme  of  decoration.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  motto  'WHEN  THIS  YOU  SEE;  etc., 
suggests  (as  in  the  case  of  the  plate  illus- 
trated in  The  Connoisseur  for  January, 
1942)  that  the  charger  was  a  gift  from  one 
partner  to  the  other  before  their  marriage; 
and  if  that  were  so,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  decoration  was  carried 
out  at  the  time  the  piece  was  ordered. 


No.  VI.— ENGRAVED  PEWTER  CHARGER  WITH  ROYAL  ARMS  :  OAK  MOTIF  BORDER  :  16}  IN. 


No.  VII.— PEWTER  CHARGER  ENGRAVED  WITH  ROYAL  ARMS  &  OAK  MOTIF  BORDER :  16J  IN. 
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A  final  point  of  interest  is  that  upon  the  backs  of 
Nos.  ii  and  iv  appear  the  names  'ELIZABETH 
BERING'  and  'HENRIETTA  FAYRWETHER 
CHARING  CROSSE'  respectively  (Nos.  viii  and  ix). 
The  script  in  the  first  case  is  distinctly  good  and  is  of 
the  period,  but  the  other  is  crude  and  was  probably 
added  at  a  much  later  date.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  connexion  between  these 
ladies  and  the  chargers  on  which  their  names  appear. 
They  may,  of  course,  have  been  the  original  owners, 
but  I  think  it  is  more  likely,  especially  in  the  second 
case,  that  their  possession  was  of  a  later  period ;  in 
that  case,  too,  the  words  have  a  ring  of  the  tavern 
keeper  about  them.  However  that  may  be,  I  do  not 
consider  that  their  names  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  main  subject. 

So  far,  except  as  regards  the  subjects  depicted,  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  actual  engraving.  As  to 
whether  base  metal  takes  kindly  to  extraneous  deco- 
ration, there  are  two  completely  opposed  schools  of 
thought ;  one  side  holds  that  some  enlivening  of  an 
otherwise  dull  expanse  of  grey  metal  is  necessary,  and 
the  other,  whilst  admitting  that  much  of  the  decora- 
tive work  of  the  Continental  craftsmen  is  finely  de- 
signed  and   beautifully  executed,  contends  that 
beauty  in  pewter  is  sufficiently  marked  by  purity  of 
form  and  outline  and  correct  proportion  as  between 
mass  and  detail.  As  we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
questions  of  principle,  I  would  merely  give  my  opin- 
ion that,  if  decoration  was  demanded,  the  English 
pewterers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — that  high- 
water  period  of  their  craft — seem  to  have  evolved  a 
technique  which  harmonizes  completely  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  products.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  standard  of  workman- 
ship is  high,  for  indeed  the 
engraver  of  precious  metal 
produced  results  of  a  finer 
order,  rendered  necessary 
no  doubt  by  the  greater 
importance  of  themedium 
in  which  he  was  working, 
and  of  the  client  whose  or- 
der he  was  executing,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  by  the 

greater    hardness    of  the         No.  IX.— LABEL  ENCLOSING  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  of  A  SOMETIME  OWNER  ENGRAVED  on  THE  BACK  OF  NO.  IV 


metal  itself;  but  that  the  workmanship  is 
of  that  'homely'  quality  which  blends  with 
pewter.  Small  errors,  minor  crudities,  pro- 
claim the  human  touch  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  mathe- 
matical and  more  machine-like  work  of  the 
higher  grade  craftsman. 

The  spelling  in  No.  v,  the  upper  and  lower 
roundels  out  of  plumb  in  No.  iii,  in  which  is 
also  an  heraldic  error  in  connexion  with  the 
Unicorn — unforgivable,  probably,  if  en- 
graved upon  a  silver  tankard — these  cannot  be  con- 
sidered out  of  place  on  the  'poor  man's  silver';  they 
are,  as  is  the  metal  itself,  essentially  of  the  people.  In 
the  examples  illustrated  appear  both  'wriggle'  and 
line  work. The  former  was  produced  by  means  of  a  flat 
tool  working  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees  and  pressed 
forward  with  a  regular  rocking  motion  from  side  to 
side.  Line  work  could  be  produced  either  by  a  sharp 
tool  which,  working  like  a  plough,  gouged  out  a 
minute  sliver  of  metal  as  it  moved,  or  by  a  punch 
used,  continuously  or  intermittently,  to  form  a  line. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  a  word  of  warning  to 
all  who  are  interested  (and  who  is  not?)  in  such 
tangible  records  of  historic  associations;  it  is 
prompted  by  the  more  recent  appearance  of  further 
chargers  of  this  type,  but  'inspired'  by  other  events 
of  an  eventful  period,  such  as  the  Great  Fire  (1666) 
and  the  Revolution  (1689);  whilst  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  these  pieces,  their 
appearance,  hard  upon  the  evident  success  of  the 
doubtful  pieces  already  referred  to,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  suggestive,  and  I  would  counsel  a  very  careful 
examination  of  any  charger  which  purports  to  com- 
memorate any  of  the  many  memorable  events  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

Nos.  i  and  ii  are  the  property  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  and  No.  vi  belongs  to  the  British 
Museum,  to  whose  respective  authorities  I  am  in- 
debted for  permission  to  illustrate  them.  No.  iv  is  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  J.  Gollin;  No.  v  in  that 
of  Sir  Henry  White-Smith,  C.B.E.;  and  No.  vii  in 
that  of  the  Rev.  Oscar  E.  Brooks,  to  all  of  whom  my 
thanks  are  also  due.  No.  iii  is  in  my  own  collection. 
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^game,  Calif. 


AMONG  the  earliest  of 
l\  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
J_  works  is  a  drawing  of  a 
riverside  church  with  barges, 
one  to  the  right  coming  across 
the  river  under  full  sail.  For 
a  boy  of  fourteen  it  is  a  re- 
markably strong  and  com- 
petent effort,  and  rich  in  the 
promise  of  genius.  Although 
the  church  has  been  changed 
somewhat  by  the  loss  of  its 
lantern  and  the  addition  here 
and  there  of  incongruous  ar- 
chitecture, the  essential  tower 
and  nave  remain  to  this  day; 
and  the  drawing  is  easily  iden- 
tified as  of  old  Isleworth 
church.  The  charming  seven- 
teenth-century house  with  the 
archway  which  led  to  and 
from  the  church  porch,  and 
which  was  known  as  Porch 
House,  has,  alas,  disappeared. 
It  was  pulled  down,  I  prefer 

to  say  wantonly  destroyed,  about  forty  years  ago. 

This  early  drawing  is  a  reminder  of  Turner's  great 
love  of  the  riverside,  and  his  association  with  the 
Thames  throughout  his  lifetime.  When  living  with 
his  relations  at  Brentford  in  his  boyhood  he  must 
have  wandered  frequently  with  his  sketch-book 
through  Syon  Park,  coming  out  by  the  river,  and  so 
on  to  Richmond  and  Twickenham,  many  drawings 
of  which  places  are  the  records  of  his  happy  and  in- 
spired youth.  As  he  grew  older  and  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  much  material  success,  Turner  decided 
to  build  himself  a  little  house  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  Royal  Academy  catalogue  for  1813  gives 
Turner's  address  as  Solus  Lodge,  Twickenham,  the 
house  he  built,  and  which  was  later  called  Sandy- 
combe  Lodge.  His  week-end  cottage,  or  refuge, 
whenever  he  felt  like  escaping  from  London,  it  is 
still  in  existence.  But  since  Turner's  death  battalions 
of  bricks  have  advanced  upon  it,  and  what  was  once 
a  rustic  villa  is  now  'ambushed'  by  surburban  houses 
built  about  the  'eighties  of  last  century.  Solus  Lodge 
is  now  part  of  a  road  called  Sandycombe  Road  with- 
in a  stone's -throw  of  St.  Margaret's  Station.  No 
longer  is  it  possible  to  see,  as  the  artist  once  saw,  the 


OLD  ISLEWORTH  CHURCH  :  FROM  AN  EARLY  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER  :  ABOUT  1789 


river  meadows  and  the  great  bend  of  the  stream  itself 
as  it  moves  round  from  Isleworth  to  Twickenham. 

As  Havell  depicted  Solus  Lodge  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  ideal  retreat  for  so  secretive  a  genius,  very 
quiet  and  inaccessible  and  surrounded  with  subjects 
to  paint — and  I  like  to  think  that  the  two  figures 
seated  so  discreetly  on  the  lawn  are  Turner  himself 
and  a  friend;  and  that  old  man  Turner,  the  artist's 
incredible  father  and  general  factotum,  is  indicated 
on  the  right  of  the  drawing,  attending  to  the  garden. 

In  the  late  A.  J.  Finberg's  most  scholarly  bio- 
graphy of  Turner  the  author  tells  us  that  on  the  in- 
side cover  of  one  of  Turner's  sketch-books  is  written : 

'  "J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Sion  Ferry  House,  Isleworth."  .  .  .  This 
book  has  been  classed  in  the  Inventory  of  the  Turner  Draw- 
ings, under  the  dates  1805-6;  I  now  believe  that  the  book  w  as 
in  use  in  181 1  and  1812.  The  address  in  it  suggests  thatTurner 
had  removed  to  Sion  Ferry  House  when  he  left  the  Upper 
Mall  in  181 1,  and  that  he  probably  remained  there  until 
Solus  Lodge  was  ready  for  his  accommodation.' 

Syon  Ferry  House  stands  on  the  riverside  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  up  and  down  the  stream.  A 
beautiful  red-brick  building,  circa  1 700,  it  is  part  of 
the  Syon  House  estate.  I  have  made  enquiries  as  to 
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whether  Turner  did  actually  live  there  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century,  but  no  record  of  his  tenancy  of 
this  house  exists.  He  may  have  stayed  as  a  guest  for  a 
few  days,  or  he  may  have  written  down  the  address 
in  his  sketch-book  to  remind  him  of  a  subject  to 
paint.  He  certainly  loved  the  locality,  and  was  often 
drawing  round  about,  and  one  of  his  drawings — a 
circular  summer  house  with  trees  and  river  and  mills 
in  the  background,  quite  close  to  Syon  Ferry  House, 
is  included  in  his  Liber  Studiorum.  It  is  entitled  The 
Alcove,  Isleworth.  The  other  engraving  here  reproduced 
is  called  Water  Cress  Gatherers:  Rail  Head  Ferry  Bridge, 
Twickenham,  is  a  scene  not  far  from  Turner's  house 
in  Sandycombe  Road. 

About  a  year  after  Turner's  death  in  1 85 1  a  Dutch 
child  was  born  who  was  to  become  the  most  original 
artist  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  In  his  own  passion- 
ate way  he  was  as  remarkable  a  genius  as  Turner,  but 
he  had  none  of  Turner's  luck  in  early  training,  taste 
and  patronage.  I  allude  to  Van  Gogh.  Had  he  been 
able  to  concentrate  uninterruptedly  on  drawing 
from  his  childhood,  as  Turner  did,  had  he  found  a 
succession  of  wealthy  patrons,  Van  Gogh's  genius 
would  have  developed  to  a  finer  and  more  versatile 
point  of  expression.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Van  Gogh 
did  some  marvellous  work  within  the  limits  of  his 
personal  U  hnique.  He  loved  beauty  intensely,  and 
his  energetic  interpretations  of  nature  have  justly 
taken  their  place  among  the  important  achieve- 
ments in  art. 

In  his  life  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  Meier-Graefe 
tells  us  that 

Tn  the  Spring  of  1876  he  (Van  Gogh)  accepted  a  post  in 
England  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  a  kind  of  assistant  preacher  in  a  Methodist  school  in 
Isleworth.' 


We  find  in  vol.  I  of  The 

Letters  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh 
to  his  brother,  1872-1886 
(published  by  Messrs. 
Constable)  ^letters  writ- 
ten from  Isleworth.  One 
of  them  is  headed  c/o 
Jones  Esq.,  Holme  Court, 
Isleworth,  the  only  one 
giving  the  actual  address 
of  the  place  where  he  lived 
and  worked.  This  late 
seventeenth -century 
house,  with  original  fea- 
tures, including  a  beauti- 
ful staircase,  still  stands  in 
the  Twickenham  Road.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  been 
identified  before  as  the 
place  associated  with 
Van  Gogh,  and  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  interesting  piece  of  research  and  for 
many  other  courtesies  to  Mr.  Harold  Groom  of  the 
Hounslow  Library. 

It  was  at  Holme  Court  that  Van  Gogh  instructed 
boys  in  bible-history,  and  it  was  from  here  that  he 
went  to  preach  at  Nonconformist  chapels  in  Peter- 
sham and  Turnham  Green,  and  took  long  walks  all 
over  London,  starting  sometimes  at  dawn  and  arriv- 
ing back  late  in  the  evening.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  preacher  and  schoolmaster  Van  Gogh 
also  collected  rents  for  Mr.  Jones. 

Van  Gogh's  decision  to  be  an  artist  had  not  yet 
been  made,  but  that  his  mind  had  taken  fire  at  every 
kind  of  visible  beauty  is  obvious  from  the  moving 
descriptions  in  his  letters.  'Man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity,'  he  says  in  one  of  them.  The  artist's 
extremity  in  this  case  was  that  he  had  little  if  any 
money  for  fares,  and  had  to  walk.  1  quote  from  one 
of  Van  Gogh's  Isleworth  letters  to  give  an  idea  of  his 
pedestrian  capabilities: 

'In  the  morning  it  was  so  beautiful  on  the  road  to  Turn- 
ham  Green,  the  chestnut  trees  and  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
the  morning  sun  mirrored  in  the  water  of  the  Thames,  the 
grass  was  sparkling  green  and  all  around  one  heard  the 
sound  of  church  bells.  The  day  before  I  made  a  long  tramp  to 
London.  I  left  here  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at 
half-past  six  was  in  Hyde  Park,  there  the  dew  was  lying  on 
the  grass  and  the  leaves  were  falling  from  the  trees,  in  the 
distance  one  saw  pale  lights  of  the  lamps  which  had  not  yet 
been  put  out,  and  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  sun  rose  red  in  the  morning 
mist — and  from  there  to  Whitechapel,  the  poor  part  of  Lon- 
don, then  to  Chancery  Lane  and  Westminster,  then  to 
Clapham  to  visit  Mrs.  Loyer  again,  who  had  her  birthday 
the  day  before.  ...  At  half-past  ten  in  the  evening  I  was  back 
here,  I  partly  returned  by  Underground  railways.  I  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  collect  some  money  for  Mr.  Jones.' 
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The  letter  is  illumina- 
ting.  It  suggests  the  energy 
and  breathless  enthusiasm 
of  the  man.  There  are  only 
five  full-stops  in  its  con- 
siderable length.  And  the 
touch  about  'luck'  and 
Mr.  Jones's  money  is 
amusing.  Did  the  'wind- 
fall' make  it  possible  for 
poor  Van  Gogh  to  return 
partly  by  train? 

The  artist  was  only  a 
few  months  at  Isleworth, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  river 
and  the  surrounding 
villages  which  had  not 
then  been  engulfed  in  the 
hideous  greater  London 
must  have  deeply  im- 
pressed him. 

For  the  third  artist  of 
importance  connected 
with  Isleworth  we  must 
delve  into  the  Seventeenth 

Century.  He  was  Peter  Oliver,  the  distinguished 
miniature-painter,  a  man  utterly  different  in  temper- 
ament and  methods  from  Turner  and  Van  Gogh. 
The  latter  were  both  solitaries.  Turner  was  intolerant 
of  society.  Van  Gogh  became  tragically  so  in  his  last 
years.  Oliver  was  a  court-painter,  carrying  on  the 
appointment  that  Isaac  his  father  held.  He  was  much 
appreciated,  and  some  of 
his  miniatures  are  certain- 
ly among  the  best  ever 
painted.  After  Peter 
Oliver's  death  his  widow 
lived  at  Isleworth,  and 
Charles  II,  wishing  to 
possess  some  examples  of 
Oliver's  work,  visited  her 
incognito.  The  King  was 
delighted  with  what  he 
saw  and  offered  to  buy 
them.  Mrs.  Oliver  asked 
the  name  of  her  visitor, 
and  when  she  heard  that 
he  was  the  King  suggested 
that  he  should  make  his 
own  terms.  Charles  offered 
her  a  thousand  pounds  or 
a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  The  artist's 
widow  accepted  the  pen- 
sion. The  miniatures  were 
sent  to  London.  We  can 
readily  imagine  that  these 


THE  ALCOVE,  ISLEWORTH  :  ONE  OF  THE  SCENES  FROM  THE  LIBER  STUDIORVM  :  DRAWN  &  ETCHED  HY  TURNER 


exquisite  portraits  were  much  coveted  by  all  who 
saw  them;  and  no  doubt  the  King,  with  that  easy- 
going temperament  characteristic  of  him,  presented 
them  to  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  who 
importuned  him  for  such  pretty  things — and  the 
collection  was  dispersed.  Somebody  told  Mrs.  Oliver 
what  had  happened  to  her  husband's  miniatures, 


WA  TER  CRESS  OA  THERERS  :  RAIL  HEAD  FERRY  BRIDGE,  TWICE  EX  HA  M  :  FROM  THI 


'DIORUM  BY  TURNER 
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ford.  Many  known  and  unknown  artists  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century  made  drawings  at  various  times 
for  the  engravers,  and  the  number  of  these  that  have 
come  down  to  us  is  a  proof  of  their  popularity.  Syon 
House,  particularly,  was  a  favourite  subject  from  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river.  It  composes  beautifully  be- 
tween ancient  trees,  and  the  austerity  of  the  architec- 
ture is  always  in  effective  contrast  to  the  moving  river 
and  wide  skies.  Turner  himself  made  several  sketches 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kew  Observatory.  I  have 
in  mind  one  in  which  the  house  is  seen  as  a  white  phan- 
tomesque  building  between  romantic  towering  trees 
magnificently  drawn.  In  an  entirely  different  style  is 
the  drawing  by  Farington.  The  classic  method  of  the 
earlier  artist  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  subject.  The 
picture  of  the  river  where  it  bends  round  towards 
Richmond,  with  meticulously  placed  trees  drawn  in 
that  detailed  style  of  which  Farington  was  a  master 
appeared  in  Boydell's. 

Canaletto's  painting  of  Syon  House  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  the  many  studies  of  this  superb  subject. 
Hundreds  of  paintings  and  drawings  have  since  been 
added  to  the  collection.  Seldom  a  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  passes  without  something  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syon  Reach  finding  a  place. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  sylvan  stretch  of  the  river 
dear  to  all  Londoners  and  in  happier  times  to 


so 


GARVIN  HOUSE,  FORMERLY  KNOWN  AS  HOLME  COURT,  ISLEWORTH 
HERE  VINCENT  VAN  GOGH  ACTED  AS  TUTOR  IN  BIBLE  HISTORY  IN  1876 


and  she  in  an  angry  and  puritanical  mood  made 
some  scathing  reflections  on  the  royal  darlings,  and 
to  the  effect  that  had  she  known 
that  the  relics  of  her  husband's 
genius  would  fall  into  such  hands 
the  King  should  never  have  had 
them. The  story  is  told  in  Horace 
Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painters 
edited  by  Dallaway. 

Poor  Mrs.  Oliver!  She  paid 
dearly  for  her  virtuous  indigna- 
tion. A  malicious  person  repeat- 
ed her  ui.kind  comments  to  His 
Majesty  who,  for  once,  lost  his 
sense  of  l.umour,  and  stopped 
the  pension. 

The  Thames  between  Kew 
Bridge  and  Richmond  has  been 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  genera- 
tions of  painters,  and  thanks  to 
thebeautifulestate  of  Syon,  Kew 
Gardens  and  the  Old  Deer  Park 
the  sylvan  charm  has  been  pre- 
served, though  there  have  been 
industrial  impositions  at  Brent- 


many  visitors  from  overseas  will  never  change.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  if  the  great  artists  I  have 
mentioned  were  able  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  they  would  recognize  the  subjects 
which  they  depicted.  But  what  Turner  would  say  if  he 
could  see  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Solus  Lodge  again, 
I  do  not  know;  it  would  probably  be  unprintable. 


M  KEW  GARDEXS  IN  179o  :  FROM  AN  AQUATINT  AFTER  J.  FARINGTON.  R.A. 
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A  PIER-TABLE  (ONE  OF  A  PAIR)  OF  BURNISHED  SILVERED  GESSO 
THE  TOP  IS  ORNAMENTED  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  OWNER'S  CYPHER 
H.W.  :  TEMP.  QUEEN  ANNE  :  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  GEOFFREY  HART 


THE    DUKE    OF  CAMBRIDGE'S 

DANISH  PISTOLS 


By    ARNE  HOFF 

(Royal  Museum  of  Arms  and  Armour,  Copenhagen) 


FROM  King  Christian  X 
the  Tojhusmuseum  (the 
Royal  Museum  of  Arms 
and  Armour)  in  Copenhagen 
some  time  ago  received  a  valu- 
able collection  of  uniforms 
and  arms  that  had  belonged 
to  King  Frederik  VIII. 

A  pair  of  beautiful  flint- 
lock pistols  (No.  i)  in  this  col- 
lection, made  by  Valentin 
Marr,  the  famous  Danish 
gunsmith,  may  be  of  interest 
to  British  collectors  because 
of  their  provenance.  With  the 
pistols  was  sent  an  original 
letter  from  landgrave  Fred- 
erick of  Hesse  to  his  grand- 
child George,  Second  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  The  letter  (No. 
ii),  which  may  have  been 

translated  into  English  by  the  duke,  runs  as  follows : 

'As  my  dear  George  is  no  longer  a  child,  I  give  him  these 
pistols,  so  that  the  use  of  them  may  always  cause  him  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  old  and  affectionate  grandfather,  who  is 
inspired  by  the  warmest  wishes  for  his  future  good  fortune  and 
rontentment.  God  will  bless  you,  protect  you  from  all  evil, 
shield  you  from  error  and  cover  you  with  his  cares  at  all 
times.  Thou  art,  and  always  wilt  be,  my  true,  brave  George. 
Forget  not  thine  old,  but  loving  grandfather  Friederich. 

Rumpenheim,  July  31st,  1830. 

When  his  father  had  been  converted  to  Catholic- 
ism, Prince  Friederich  was  sent  to  Denmark  in  1 756 
with  his  brothers  Carl  and  Wilhelm  to  be  educated 
by  King  Frederik  V,  who  was  their  cousin.  Prince 


No.   II. — THE    LANDGRAVE   OF   HESSE'S    LETTER    SENT    WITH    HIS  GIFT 


No.  I.— A  PAIR  OF  FLINT  LOCK  PISTOLS  MADE  BY  VALENTIN'  MARR,  THE  DANISH  GUNSMITH,  AND  PRESENTED 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  IN  1830  BY  HIS  GRANDFATHER  FREDERICK  OF  HESSE  :  DATE  CA.  1765 

Friederich  entered  the  army  and  was  promoted 
rapidly,  so  that  he  was  major-general  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  King's  Own  Regiment  as  early  as  1 766. 
In  1 769  he  left  the  Danish  service  and  moved  home 
to  Germany.  His  daughter,  Princess  Augusta  Wil- 
helmine  Louise,  was  married  to  Adolf  Frederick, 
First  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  then  Governor- 
General  of  Hanover,  and  in  this  marriage  George 
William  Frederick  Charles,  Earl  of  Tipperary,  later 
the  Second  Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  born  in  1819. 
When  the  little  George  was  eleven  years  old,  he  was 
sent  home  to  England  to  be  educated  at  the  court  of 
William  IV  and  Queen  Adelaide.  The  pistols  men- 
tioned were  given  to  him  on  this  occasion.  It  is  not 
known  how  they  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Danish  royal  family,  but  with  the  close  connexion 
between  the  two  royal  families  there  must  have  been 
many  opportunities  for  such  a  gift. 

The  two  pistols,  shown  in  Nos.  i,  iii  and  iv,  are 
excellent  proofs  of  the  high  standard  of  Valentin 
Marr's  weapons.  The  stocks  are  of  polished  walnut- 
wood,  tipped  with  horn.  They  are  slightly  carved  in 
low  relief  with  scroll-work  and  mounted  with  gilt 
silver,  cast  and  chased  with  late  rococo  leafage  The 
barrels  are  1 1  in.  long,  calibre  -6o,  decorated  at  the 
muzzles  with  iron  cuts  on  granulated  gold  ground. 
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Europe.  Valentin  Marr  was  born 
1696  in  the  small  iron-producing 
town  of  Zella  St.  Blasii  in  Thurin- 
gia.  As  a  young  journeyman  he 
came  to  Sweden  and  worked  un- 
der David  Bars,  one  of  the  best 
known  Swedish  gunmakers,  from 
1727  to  1729.  On  his  return  to 
Thuringia  he  became  a  master 
and  in  1 732  he  left  his  native  town 
for  ever  and  came  to  live  in  Copen- 
hagen, 'so  sein  fortun  ztt  suchen.' 
Very  soon  he  seems  to  have  gained 
a  certain  position.  In  1733  he 
married  Anna  Cathrine  von  Ber- 
gen, the  daughter  of  a  well-known 
gunsmith,  and  in  1 737  he  became 
amemberofthedistinguishedand 
venerable  Burghers'  Corporation  of  Sharpshooters 
and  his  first  deliveries  to  the  royal  family  date  from 


Xo.  III. — DETAIL  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PISTOLS  SHOWING  THE  CHISELLED  LOCK  &  THE  MAKER'S  NAME 


The  foresights  are  of  silver.  On  the  locks  (which  are 
ordinary  flint-locks)  there  are  very  beautiful  chis- 
elled reliefs,  showing  stags,  hunted  by  hounds,  each 
on  a  granulated  gold 
ground.  Over  and  under 
the  pan-spring  cover  are 
inscribed  the  words: 

COPENHAGEN  and  VALEN- 
TIN marr. The  ramrods  are 
also  of  walnut-wood  with 
horn  tips.  To  judge  from 
the  form  of  the  lock  and 


the  same  year.  Among  the  weapons  from  his  hand 


1 


the  mountings  the  pistols 
date  from  about  1 765. 

The  gunsmith  Valentin  Marr,  who  made  these 
pistols,  was  not  only  the  best  of  his  time  in  Denmark, 
but  indeed  one  of  the  highest  paid  gunsmiths  in 


No.  IV. — VIEW  OF  THE  TOP  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BARRELS  SHOWING  DECORATION  IN  RELIEF  ON  (.OLD  GROUND 


Xo.  v.— LOCK  OF  A  PISTOL  BY  VALENTIN  MARR,   INTENDED  FOR  ORDINARY  USE  BUT  FINELY  MADE 


that  still  exist  are  guns  and  pistols  which  have  been 
used  by  the  kings  Christian  VI,  Frederik  V  and  Chris- 
tian VII,  the  queens  Sophie  Magdalene  and  Louise, 
Prince  Carl  and  several  other 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

When  the  King  of  Denmark  in  J 
1 76 1  wanted  to  send  a  compli- 
mentary gift  to  the  Imperial  Aus-^' 
trian  ambassador  at  St.  Peters 
burg,  Count  Esterhazy,  he  chose 
to  send  a  set  made  by  Valentin  i 
Marr,  consisting  of  two  shot-guns,; ' 
two  rifles  and  two  pairs  of  pistols, 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  Also1!  -' 
another  set  of  Marr's  found  its  way 
to  Russia,  when  the  well-known 
collector,  Count  Peter  Boriso-' 
witsch  Scheremetew,  himself  the' 
owner  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
small-arms  factory,  ordered  a 
shot-gun,  a  short  rifle  and  a  pair 
of  pistols  from  Valentin  Marr. 

Only  few  of  Marr's  weapons 
are  decorated  like  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge's  pistols.  By  far  the 
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greater  part  are  very  soberly  de- 
signed and  equipped  (No.  v), 
clearly  meant  for  daily  use,  sure 
to  secure  their  fame  solely  by 
their  well-known  qualifications. 

Some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Valentin  Marr's  decorated 
weapons  are  found  in  some  pri- 
vate collections  in  Copenhagen. 
A  pair  shown  here  (Nos.  viand  vii) 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Christensen  comes  very  close  to 
those  given  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  may  perhaps  be  said  to 
be  even  more  harmonious  in  de- 
sign. But  the  Duke's  pair  is  better 
preserved.  Indeed,  it  bears  no 
marks  that  it  has  ever  been  used. 
In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Carl  U. 

Buch  there  is  another 
pair,  very  similar  to 
p*      »         this,  on  the  butt-end 
L     *Sr       plate  of  which  King 

Christian  VI  and  Queen  Sophie  Magda- 
lene's initials  are  engraved  in  ordinary 
and  inverted  monogram. 

Are  these  beautiful  iron-carvings  and 
engravings  made  by  Valentin  Marr  him- 
self? We  cannot  answer  this  question  de- 
finitely, but  there  is  much  to  indicate  that 
he  co-operated  with  other  artisans,  at  any 
rate  on  the  royal  state  weapons.  In  a  bill 
to  the  King's  Privy  Purse  is  mentioned  a 
set  consisting  of 'one  shot-gun,  one  rifle, 
one  pair  of  pistols,  very  elaborate,  a- 
dorned  with  gold, 
silver  and  orna- 
ments, in  co-opera- 
tion with  sword-smith  Herring 
and  master-turner  Spengler  .  .  . 
2600  rdlr.' 

Marr  specialized  both  in  bar- 
rels and  in  locks,  which  won  great 
fame.  The  Rev.  Steen  Blicher, 
Denmark's  most  famous  sports- 
man, wrote  as  late  as  about  1840 
in  Diana,  a  shooting  and  hunting 
periodical:  'He  who  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  own  one  of  Valentin 
Marr's  guns  never  gets  it  into  his 
thoughts  to  wish  any  other.' 

When  the  thin-walled  Spanish 
barrels  came  into  fashion  for  fow- 
ling pieces,  Marr  imported  bar- 
rels from  the  best  workshops  in 
Madrid,  thus  from  Juan  Santos 
and  Joseph  Lopez.  Little  by  little 


pll. — A  GROUP 
WING  STAMPS 
IjUAN  SANTOS 
.LENTIN  MARK 


No.   VI. — A   PAIR   OF  VALENTIN   MARR'S   PISTOLS   IN  THE  COLLECTION   OF  MR.   A.   E.  CHRISTENSEN 


he  began  to  make  barrels  in  the  Spanish  style  and  he 
then  furnished  them  with  a  group  of  hispanized 
stamps,  imitations  of  those  of  Juan  Santos.  From  the 
Danish  coat  of  arms  he  took  the  crowned  lion  ram- 
pant, which  represented  Norway,  and  substituted  it 
for  Santos's  Lion  (No.  viii). 

Of  the  works  of  Valentin  Marr  there  are  still  pre- 
served about  70  guns  and  pistols,  the  greater  part 
thereof  in  the  Tojhusmuseum. 

For  illustrations  Nos.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v  and  viii,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  The  Tojhusmuseum, 
Copenhagen,  and  for  Nos.  vi,  vii  to  Mr.  Christensen. 


No.  VII.— DETAIL   OF   THE   ABOVE    PISTOLS   SHOWING  CHISELLING  OF  LOCK    PLATES  AND  BARRELS 
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PICTURES  IN  WROUGHT  IRON 


A  LOCAL  CHINESE  ART  OF  THE   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  CYRIL  G.   E.  BUNT 

NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  iron  assumed  the  importance  it  has  to-day.  Iron,  the 
cheapest  and  commonest  of  base  metals,  is  valued  for  the  part  it  can  play  in  building  up  engines 
of  destruction.  Western  nations  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  utilitarian  product,  even  though,  in 
many  cases,  art  has  (in  its  manipulation)  been  added  to  mere  utility.  We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  used  it — as 
have  the  versatile  Chinese — as  a  vehicle  of  pure  art  expression.  Hence  the  great  interest  to  us  of  these 

pictures  in  wrought  iron. 

riaHBSBHHBHHHHHfl  They  are  excellent  examples 
of  a  form  of  art  long  since 
dead ;  one  which  moreover  was 
entirely  local  and  may  well 
have  been  the  product  of  only 
II  one  workshop,  if  not  indeed  of 
 ^  \  one  man.  Even  in  China  such 

pictures  are  scarce  and  only  to 
be  found  in  the  homes  of  a  few 
connoisseurs,  by  whom  they 
are  treasured  as  masterpieces 
of  technical  and  artistic  skill. 

So  wonderful  is  the  fancy 
displayed  and  so  clever  the 
craftsmanship  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  them  actually  of 
t  s-  -mr  wrought  iron.  I  say  'actually' 

jf  11/  ^xss&stsm  because,  of  all  malleable 
i         'If  metals,  iron  is  surely  the  least 

amenable  to  fine  manipulation 
in  decided,  expressive  line.  It 
is  an  art  of  sheer  blacksmith- 
ing — anvil-work  upon  a  ma- 
terial with  no  special  fineness 
of  tempering  or  composition. 

The  supposition,  hinted  at 
above,  that  this  extremely 
local  art  might  have  been  the 
output  of  one  man,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  quaint  half-legen- 
dary story  of  the  origin  of  such 
fine  work,  which  leads  us  to 
credit  the  native  Chinese  asser- 
tion that  such  pictures  were 
only  made  at  Wuhu,  in  the 
Province  of  Nganhwei. 

The  story,  reading  like  a 
fairy-tale,  tells  that  some  two 
hundred  years  ago  there  lived 
at  Wuhu  a  blacksmith  who  had 
an  apprentice  named  T'ang 
T'ien  Che.  The  latter  was  of  a 
weakly  constitution  and  the 
heavy  work  at  the  forge  was 


CHINESE  PICTURES  IN  WROUGHT  [IRON  :  ABOVE 
FLOWING  PLANT  :  BELOW,  ANGLER   AND  WILLOW 


CHINESE  PICTURES  IN  WROUGHT  IRON  :  ABOVE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS  :  BELOW,  FLOWERING  PRUNUS 
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CHINESE  PICTURES  IN  WROUGHT  IRON  :  ABOVE 
CRAB  AND  RUSHES  :  BELOW   PINE  TREE  &  CRANE 


often  too  much  for  him.  At 
such  times  the  cruel  black- 
smith brutally  beat  his  appren- 
tice, whose  life  was  thereby 
made  a  misery  to  him.  So  much 
so  that  one  winter  day,  when 
his  master  had  knocked  him 
about  more  than  usual,  the  boy 
ran  away  and  lost  himself  in 
the  snow  among  the  moun- 
tains. At  length,  hungry  and 
weary,  he  fell  exhausted  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  and  dropped 
asleep.  After  a  time,  however, 
he  was  awakened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  man  with 
a  long  white  beard  who,  en- 
quiring of  T'ang T'ien  Che  why 
he  was  there,  was  told  the  story 
of  his  flight. 

The  old  man  thereupon  gave 
the  boy  a  magic  root,  telling 
him  to  eat  it  and  then  return 
to  his  master.  This  he  did  and 
found  that  he  was  so  invigor- 
ated by  the  root  he  had  eaten 
that  he  was  able  to  face  his 
tyrannical  master  with  strength 
and  courage.  Thenceforth  he 
began  to  show  such  proficiency 
in  his  craft  that  he  soon  became 
famous  as  the  most  skilled 
smith  of  his  time.  He  particu- 
larly excelled  in  making  all 
manner  of  clever  work  in  ham- 
mered iron,  fashioning  delicate 
flowers,  birds  and  beasts  in  this 
intractable  material. 

It  is  this  T'ang  T'ien  Che  of 
Wuhu,  then,  who  is  reputed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  such 
rare  examples  of  wrought 
ironwork  as  these  pictures.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  there  - 


CHINESE  PICTURES  IN  WROUGHT  IRON  :  ABOVE 
BAMBOO  :  AND  BELOW,  STORK  AMID  LOTUS  PLANTS 


fore  safe  to  attach  this  half- 
mythical  name  to  them  as  that  of  their  actual  author.  But  indubitably,  such  is  their  delicacy  of  execution 
and  artistic  quality,  that  it  may  be  agreed  no  ordinary  smith,  even  in  that  land  of  finely  wrought  metalwork, 
could  have  made  them  on  the  anvil. 

Such  pictures  were  usually  made  in  sets  of  four — their  motives  being  the  four  chief  grades  of  occupation — ■ 
menial,  commercial,  pastoral  and  intellectual — or  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  examples  belonging 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  the  subjects  fall  into  the  latter  category.  Two  of  the  panels  give  us  the 
seasonal  flowers — bamboo  and  lotus  (Spring  and  Summer),  chrysanthemum  and  prunus  (Autumn  and 
Winter).  The  other  two  panels  are  not  so  clearly  to  be  placed.  The  angler  beneath  the  willow  tree  is  a  subject 
employed  for  one  of  the  occupations — that  of  commerce.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
poetry  of  thought  which  can  select  in  this  way  the  characteristics  of  China's  well-known  flora  and  fa  ana — 
all  instinct  with  the  subtle  symbolism  inseparable  from  Chinese  art-motives. 

What  could  be  more  exquisite  than  the  way  the  artist  has  seized  upon  Nature's  characteristic  forms, 

{Concluded  on  page  160) 
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LOUIS  XV  SNUFF  BOX  IN  VARI  COLOURED  GOLD  :  GIVEN  BY 
H.M.  QUEEN  MARY  TO  THE  RED  CROSS  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


THE  activities  of  collectors  both  past  and  present  are  once  more 
being  harnessed  to  the  war  effort,  and  a  series  of  sales  of  pictures, 
furniture,  works  of  art,  bibelots,  and  rare  books  and  manuscripts  will 
be  again  held  at  Christie's  this  summer  on  the  same  lines  as  those  which 
took  place  in  July  1 940.  A  total  of  over  £300,000  has  up  to  the  present  been 
raised  for  the  Red  Cross  by  this  means. 

Two  years  ago  this  country  had  only  just  begun  to  feel  the  full  blast  of 
war.  Since  then  the  great  increase  of  British  prisoners  in  enemy  hands 
has  made  the  needs  of  the  Red  Cross  even  more  urgent,  and  the  organizers 
of  the  Red  Cross  Sale  have  been  busy  asking  collectors  to  give  up  their 
treasures  for  the  sake  of  those  in  sickness  or  captivity. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  full  total  of  gifts  has  not  been  received, 
and  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  a  few  of  them.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary 
has  sent  an  exceptionally  attractive  Louis  XV  snuff-box  in  vari-coloured 
gold,  and  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  a  circular  snuff-box  with  a 
miniature  of  L 'Ojfrande  a  V Amour  on  the  lid  encircled  by  pearls.  Mrs.  Win- 
ston Churchill  has  sent  an  eighteenth-century  silver  Argyll  pot,  which  she 
has  specially  earmarked  for  the  'Aid  to  Russia'  branch  of  the  Fund. 
A  gift  of  great  historic  importance,  as  well  as  of  admirable  simplicity 
of  design,  is  the  two-handled  silver  soup  tureen,  presented  originally  by  the 
Directors  of  Lloyds  to  Lord  Nelson  and  engraved  with  his  arms.  It  is  now 
given  to  the  Red  Cross  by  Sir  Lionel  Preston. 

One  of  the  earlier  pieces  of  plate  is  an  attractive  Augsburg  cup  of jasper 
with  silver-gilt  mounts  and  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  child  bacchante.  The 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  presented  a  crystal  bird,  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  which  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  There 
is  even  a  gold  ornament  from  the  Royal  Treasure  of  Ashanti.  Among  the 
gifts  of  porcelain  Lord  Fisher  has  presented  a  Derby  Figure  of  Justice 
from  his  famous  collection  of  English  porcelain. 

Sir  Courtauld  Thomson,  in  his  broadcast  appeal,  specially  asked  that 
donors  should  not  give  anything  that  was  either  too  large  or  too  damaged. 
The  wisdom  of  this  advice  has  been  shown  by  the  almost  total  absence 
of 'white  elephants.'  The  furniture  that  has  been  offered  has  been  for  the 
most  part  small  in  size,  satinwood  writing-tables  and  chests  of  drawers 
well  suited  to  the  reduced  scale  of  post-war  living. 

The  section  of  pictures  covers  a  wide  range,  as  it  includes  both  old  mas- 
ters and  the  works  of  modern  artists,  such  as  Wilson  Steer  and  Augustus 
John.  Among  the  former,  Lord  Bearsted  has  presented  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Fitzhcrbert  by  Hoppner,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Felix  Cassel,  Bart.,  K.C., 
a  landscape  by  Gainsborough.  For  those  who  like  miniatures  there 

are  good  examples  by 

Smart  and  other  miniaturists  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century. 

Among  miscellaneous  gifts  is  one  of  the  best  examples  that  the  writer  has 
ever  seen  of  a  straw  picture,  depicting  a  fire  in  a  town,  so  accurately  delineated 
that  it  should  be  easy  to  identify,  and  is  possibly  based  on  a  Dutch  picture  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  This  ingenious  production  is  the  work  of  prisoners 
in  Holland  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  was  made  from  straw  taken  from 
their  mattresses.  The  attention  to  detail  has  included  a  truthful  representa- 
tion of  an  early  form  of  fire  engine  which  is  seen  in  the  foreground. 

Some  of  the  items  have  been  brought  out  from  half-forgotten  hiding-places 
in  country  houses.  Others  have  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  collector's  cabinet. 
An  assembly  of  this  kind,  numbering  many  thousands  of  pieces,  cannot  be 
brought  together  without  much  personal  sacrifice.  To-day,  when  taxation 
presses  heavily  on  all,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  generous  the  public  can  be 
in  giving  up  its  possessions  acquired  or  inherited.  Many  items  have  lifelong 
memories  for  their  possessors,  such  as  the  gift  from  a  lady  of  an  amusing 
musical  box  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  shows  an  interior  with  a  doll  in  the 

CIRCULAR  GOLD  SNUFF-BOX  WITH  ENAMELLED  M1NIA-  r  c  1        J  J        „  1„ A  , \„  *U*.  ™ct,,™»       tVi^  tirrm  c^tpH  at  a  nimn 

1 1  ki  :  presented  by  H.R.H.  the  duke  of  Gloucester       form  of  a  monkey  dressed  as  a  lady  in  the  costume  ot  the  time  seated  at  a  piano. 


SILVER  ARGYLL  POT  :  XVIII  CENT.  :  PRESENTED  BY  MRS. 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL  TO  THE   AID  TO  RUSSIA'  RED  CROSS 
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The  grotesque  figure  plays  and  sings  a  song  with 
most  rcalisticmovementsol  head, mouth  and  arms. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  sales  was  the  three  days' 
sale  of  jewellery  held  at  Christie's  the  end  of 
April,  and  reported  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

When  so  many  museums  and  galleries  are  emp- 
tied of  their  normal  contents  and  used  for  ex- 
hibitions of  modern  art,  the  Red  Cross  Sales  will 
offer  an  opportunity  for  those  who  have  a  very 
real  nostalgia  for  the  works  of  art  of  earlier  times 
and  of  many  lands  other  than  our  own.  Both 
givers  and  buyers  can  feel  that  they  are  directly 
helping  those  who  have  made  the  direst  sacri- 
fices for  the  survival  of  civilization. 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  mentioned  above, 
Lord  Rockley  has  presented  two  pieces  from  his 


AUGSBURG  CUP,  C.  1600,  OF  JASPER  AND  SILVER- 
GILT  :  PRESENTED  BY  THE  HON.  SYBIL  HAMILTON 


collection  of  porcelain,  the  high  standard  of 
which  is  well  known. 

Among  the  objects  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  by 
the  Hampstead  Salvage  organization  is  a  statu- 
ette of  Venus  After  the  Bath  by  Giovanni  Bologna, 
one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  high  Renais- 
sance, who  particularly  excelled  in  bronze  groups 
of  the  class  known  as  la  sculpture  d'appartement. 
This  little  statuette  is  literally  a  brand  from 
the  burning,  having  been  handed  over  to  the 
Hampstead  Salvage  organization  with  other 
metalwork  for  melting  down  and  was  fortunately 


LANDSCAPE  BY  GAINSBOROUGH  :  PRESENTED  BY  THE  RT.  HON.  SIR  FELIX  CASSF.L,  BT.,  K.C. 

noticed  in  time.  There  is  an  example  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  and  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  artist's  favourite  models. 

Sir  Courtauld  Thomson,  in  his  broadcast  appeal  for  gifts  to  the  Red  Cross 
Sales,  particularly  asked  that  gifts  should  not  be  too  large,  and  this  has 
limited  the  section  of  furniture  to  objects  of  small  or  moderate  size,  such 
as  the  marquetry  cabinet  of  drawers  presented  by  Miss  Strange. 

Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  Viscount 
Leverhulme  has  just  given  the  painting  of  Venus  and  Mars,  by  William  Etty, 
R.A.,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  full-page  illustration  in  our  last  issue. 


A  SILVER  SOUP  TUREEN  PRESENTED  TO  LORD  NELSON  BY  LLOYD'S  &  ENGRAVED  W  ITH 
HIS  ARMS  :  GIVEN  TO  MRS.  CHURCHILL'S  'AID  TO  RUSSIA'  FUND  BY  SIR  LIONEL  PRE6TON 
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[For  conclusion  of  English  Gesso  Furniture,  see  page  160] 


BLEEDING  BOWLS  OR  SKILLET  COVERS? 


A  SUMMING  UP 


FROM  HANDLE  HOLME'S  THE 
ACADEMY  OF  ARMORY,  1688 


REVERTING  to  the  controversy  in  last  January's 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur  under  the  heading  'Cupping 
k.Bo\vls  or  Skillet  Covers?'  further  letters  have  passed 
between  Mr.  Noon,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Commander  How,  and, 
together  with  other  communications  on  the  subject,  have  been 
forwarded  to  The  Connoisseur  office.  The  correspondence  is 
far  too  long  to  publish  in  its  entirety,  but  the  essential  facts  seem 
to  be  established  in  the  summary  given  herewith.  The  name 
"Cupping  Bowls,'  as  Mr.  Noon  points  out,  was  incorrectly  used, 
and  should  have  read  'Bleeding  Bowls.'  Cupping  bowls  are  glass 
vessels  of  a  different  shape  and  are  used  in  a  different  manner. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  was  first  to  take  the  field,  quoting  as 
evidence  in  favour  of 'bleeding  bowls'  the  description  in  Randle 
Holme's  Academy  of  Armory,  published  in  1688.  Randle  Holme 
illustrates  a  'Blood  Porenger'  of  the  same  design  as  those  shown 
in  Mr.  Noon's  article.  The  description  reads  thus: 

'Blood    Porenger.    These  are 
small  little  things,  that  will  hold 
about  an  ounce,  some  two,  of 
Blood,  by  which  the  Chirurgeon 
guesseth  what  quantity  of  Blood 
(at  one  breathing  of  a  Vein)  he 
taketh  from  his  Patient.' 
This  illustration  is  here  shown  in 
the  small  object  to  the  right  of  a 
'Barber's  Washing  Bason  or  Trim- 
ming Bason,'  which  however  does 
not  appear,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  have  been  part  of 
a  surgeon's  equipment. 

Mr.  Noon,  together  with  his  interesting  letter  which  follows 
below,  sends  an  illustration  from  a  surgical  work  of  1733, 
showing  three  bleeding  bowls  on  plates,  and  another  of  1  790 
showing  two  forms  of  cupping  bowls. 

Sir, — In  the  January  1942  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  you 
published  an  article  on  early  Stuart  Bleeding  Bowls,  three  of 
which  I  was  able  to  describe  in  detail  and  illustrate.  In  the 
same  issue,  Commander  How  put  forward  his  opinion  that 
the  vessels  I  described  and  illustrated  were  Skillet  Covers  and 
not  Bleeding  Bowls. 

In  order  to  throw  further  light  on  the  matter  and  as  circum- 
stances call  for  clearness  and  brevity,  I  am  sending  you  two 
illustrations  which  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  publish  with  this 
letter  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  The  first  is  a  photo- 
graph and  illustration  taken  from  a  book  entitled  A  course  of 
Chirurgical  Operations,  by  Monsieur  Dionis,  dated  1733.  The 
illustration  shows  clearly  the  instruments  which  were  necessary 
at  that  time  for  performing  the  operation  of  phlebotomy  and 
three  bleeding  bowls  are  illustrated  on  three  plates.  These  bowls 
are  fully  described  in  the  text.  This  illustration  should  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  identity,  use  and  design  of  the  bleeding  bowls 
and  serves  as  an  important  link  with  John  WoodalPs  descrip- 
tion of  1639. 

In  addition,  vessels  of  similar  design  can  be  found  illustrated 
and  catalogued  as  bleeding  basins  in  catalogues  of  surgical 
instruments  up  to  quite  recent  times. 


CUPPING  GLASSES  OR  BOWLS  :  FROM  A  SYS- 
TEM OF  SURGERY,  BY   BENJAMIN  BELl  ,  1790 


Commander 
How,  in  his  com- 
munication, as 
published  in  The 
Connoisseur,  has 
been  good  enough 
to  call  my  attention 
to  an  error  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  bowls 
which  I  described. 
I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  this.  I  find  there 
are  two  errors  in  my 

article,  both  of  which  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
correcting.  The  title  of  the  article  should  have  read  'Early 
Stuart  Bleeding  Bowls'  and  not  'Cupping  Bowls.'  The  second 
illustration  is  a  photograph  of  a  cupping  glass  or  bowl,  taken 
from  A  System  of  Surgery,  by  Benjamin  Bell,  dated  1790,  which 
makes  the  appearance  and  design  of  a  cupping  glass  or  bowl 
quite  clear. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  cupping  vessel  is  almost  always 
made  of  glass,  whereas  the  porringer,  under  discussion,  is  made 
of  metal.  In  addition  the  cupping  vessel  has  no  handle. 

With  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  bowls — I  unfortunately 
confused  capacity  with  weight.  I  do  not,  however,  attach  the 
same  importance  to  capacity  as  does  Commander  How,  especi- 
ally as  Bowl  No.  2,  when  used  as  a  measure  holds  approximately 
4  ounces,  and  this  would,  in  my  view,  fall  in  with  the  description 
given  by  Woodall,  namely,  'Blood  Porringers  which  are  made 
for  the  purpose,  being  full,  hold  just  3  ozs.  or  somewhat  more.' 
That  is,  if  the  additional  ounce  can  be  covered  by  the  words 
'somewhat  more.' 

With  regard  to  the  other  bowls,  the  approximate  capacity 
when  used  as  a  measure  is — No.  1  Bowl  7|  ozs.,  No.  3  Bowl 
approximately  6  ozs. 

In  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject,  I  feel  design  is 
much  more  important  than  variations  in  capacity. 


THREE  BLEEDING  BOWLS  OR  BLOOD  PORRINGERS  :  FROM  A  PLATE  IN  A 
COURSE  OF  CHIRURGICAL  OPERATIONS,  BY  MONS.  DIONIS,  DATED  1733 


(Concluded  on  page  160) 
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LOAN  EXHIBITION 
OF  OLD  MASTERS 

SINGE  no  specified  subject  or 
period  was  adhered  to  in  selecting 
the  paintings  for  the  loan  exhibi- 
tion held  recently  at  the  Albright  Gal- 
lery in  Buffalo,  it  was  possible  to  make 
a  choice  of  a  group  of  lesser  known 
masterpieces  where  intrinsic  qualities 
were  the  only  criteria.  Works  by  Georges 
Dumesnil  de  la  Tour,  El  Greco,  Con- 
rad von  Soest,  Fragonard,  Hals,  Rigaud, 
Van  Dyck  and  other  masters,  in  them- 
selves formed  a  collection  of  unusual 
variety  and  distinction. 

Especially  interesting  was  Poussin's 
Holy  Family  with  Infant  St.  John  and 
Cherubs,  which  has  been  known  only  for 
the  past  few  years.  It  had  escaped  notice 
in  a  remote  private  collection  in  Italy, 
and  was  never  engraved  or  even  re- 
corded. This  painting,  which  was  lent 
to  the  exhibition  by  Arnold  Seligmann, 
Rev  &  Co.,  is  tender  in  feeling,  and 
shows  the  great  French  classicist  in  a 
mood  which  might  almost  be  described 
as  romantic.  It  differs  greatly  from 
Poussin's  treatments  of  this  theme  in 
the  Louvre  and  the  Hermitage  and,  in 
fact,  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  of  the 
artist's  work.  Painted  about  1635,  in 
the  opinion  of  Walter  Friedlaender,  it 
is  closely  related  to  the  Rest  on  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  of  the  Reinhart  Collection 
at  Winterthur,  formerly  in  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  collection  which  was  dis- 
persed at  Christie's  on  July  4th,  1924. 
Also  of  the  same  period  and  style  is  the 
former  Pearson  Holy  Family  which  en- 
tered theThyssen  collection  at  Lugano. 
In  the  Albright  Gallery's  subject  Pous- 
sin  is  under  the  influence  of  Titian, 

particularly  in  the  figures  of  the  playing  putti.  The  opposition 
of  light  to  shadow,  which  absorbed  all  painters  in  Italy  at  the 
time,  whether  native  or  not,  brings  coherence  into  an  elab- 
orate composition.  The  figure  of  St.  Joseph  is  almost  eliminated 
in  shadow,  but  the  light  falling  from  behind  a  pillar  on  his  sleeve 
carries  the  illumination  across  the  canvas  to  the  figure  of  the 
Divine  Child  in  a  carefully  studied  effect  presented  with  spon- 
taneity. The  painting  is  a  charming  one,  and  had  it  originally 
returned  to  France,  where  most  of  the  work  of  Poussin  is  to 
be  found,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  become  widely  known 
through  engraving. 

Other  paintings  in  the  collection  include  one  of  the  most 
striking  works  of  the  realist,  Georges  de  la  Tour,  a  card-playing 


THE  HOLY  FAMILY  WITH  INFANT  ST.  JOHN  AND  CHERl  US  :  BV  NICOLAS  POUSSIN  :  LENT  TO  THE  MAS- 
TERPIECES OF  ART  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ALBKIGHT  EXHIBITION  BV  ARNOLD  SELIGMAN,  KEY  AND  CO. 


scene  called  The  Sharpers,  from  the  Pierre  Landry  collection  of 
Paris  and  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

Georges  Dumesnil  de  la  Tour,  a  Lorrainer,  who  died  in 
1652,  is  one  of  the  few  masters  of  his  century  working  inde- 
pendently of  the  trammels  of  French  official  art,  and  of  whom 
too  little  is  known.    A  closer  study  of  his  work  is  overdue. 

From  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto  came  Van  Dyck's  Daedalus 
and  Icarus,  and  a  Hals  Portrait  of  a  Man.  The  series  by  the  West- 
phalian  Conrad  Von  Soest,  Adoration  of  the  Three  King',  The 
Flight  into  Egypt  and  Christ  on  the  Cross  from  Durlacher  was  a 
beautiful  and  single  representative  of  a  primitive  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. These  panels  come  from  the  altar  of  a  church  in  Bielefeld, 
about  1400.  Another  notable  work  was  the  handsome  Portrait  of 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAX  :  GIOVANNI  BELLINI  :  ALBRIGHT  GALLERY  :  DUVEEN  BROTHERS 


a  Young  Man  lent  by  Duveen  Brothers,  which  has  lately  been 
restored  to  its  former  attribution  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  under 
which  it  was  sold  in  the  William  Graham  collection  at  Christie's 
as  early  as  1886.  The  painting  comes  more  recently  from  the 
Mortimer  Schiff  collection,  where  it  was  given  to  Rocco  Mar- 
coni, an  earlier  opinion  of  Berenson.  It  was  seen  recently  in  the 
loan  exhibition  at  Knoedler's,  held  in  honour  of  Royal 
Cortissoz,  when  it  was  again  ascribed  to  Giovanni  Bellini.  A 
handsome  example  of  Venetian  portraiture,  it  has  the  clarity 
and  purity  of  form  which  distinguishes  this  most  objective  of 
the  Italian  schools. 

David's  Portrait  of  Desmaison,  from  the  David-Weil  collection, 
lent  by  Wiidenstein  &  Co.,  belongs  to  his  earlier  pre-classic 
period,  and  is  free  and  vigorous.  Ruisdael's  landscape,  The 
Cemetery,  from  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  has  suggestions  of 
symbolism  and  a  display  of  emotion  rare  in  this  somewhat 
impersonal  master.  The  ruins  of  the  distant  cathedral,  the 
broken  tree  trunk  of  the  foreground,  both  emblematic  of  man's 
temporal  state,  are  compensated  for  by  the  distant  rainbow, 
which  becomes,  as  on  Ararat,  the  witness  of  the  eternal. 

Guardi's  classic  ruins  by  a  seaport,  Fragonard's  idyll  of  young 
love,  and  one  of  the  literal  Dutch  interiors  by  Ter  Borch,  The 
Music  Lesson,  give  further  range  to  the  carefully  chosen  subjects 
of  a  well-planned  exhibition. 


A  CENTURY  OF  AMERICAN  CHAIRS 

'  I  'O  illustrate  American  chair  design  from  1720 
J-  to  1820,  Ginsburg  &  Levy  recently  held  an  ex- 
hibition showing  the  evolution  from  the  Queen  Anne 
style  to  Empire.  With  American  chairs  the  Queen 
Anne  style  did  not  show  itself  until  a  few  years  after 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne  due  to  the  understandable 
lapse  of  time  for  the  establishing  of  a  new  style  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Because  of  this  time  ele- 
ment, styles  in  American  chairs  had  a  tendency  to 
form  themselves  throughout  the  century  into  unusual 
combinations.  Early  motifs  lingered  on  and  new  ones 
were  gradually  absorbed.  Regional  developments  of 
a  specifically  local  character  distinguish  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  Philadelphia  craftsmanship.  It 
is  this  that  makes  the  American  chair  interesting  to 
those  who  know  its  European  background.  It  is  not 
a  simplified  version  of  the  English  or  Dutch  chair, 
but  shows  a  creative  use  of  established  forms,  known 
at  first  through  actual  furniture  and  later  by  published 
designs.  As  the  latter  became  more  common,  the  de- 
pendence on  the  designs  of  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton  and 
Shearer  becomes  more  obvious,  and  there  arc  many 
instances  where  their  designs  are  followed  literally. 

The  Queen  Anne  chair  remained  in  favour  for  at 
least  half  of  the  century,  but  employed  at  times  a 
pierced  splat  instead  of  a  solid  one,  and  preferred  the 
cabriole  leg  ending  in  a  claw  and  ball  foot  to  the  one 
ending  in  a  club  foot.  An  extraordinarily  fine  arm- 
chair shows  the  persistence  of  the  Queen  Anne  type, 
for  the  shell  on  the  cresting  is  not  the  early  scallop 
shell  of  the  original  period,  but  the  highly  ornate  type 
found  on  the  Chippendale  highboys  by  Philadelphia 
craftsmen,  one  of  whom  was  undoubtedly  its  author. 

Another  Philadelphia  group  of  special  note  was  a 
set  of  three  Queen  Anne  walnut  side  chairs  with  com- 
pass seats  having  an  incurved  front  rail  adorned  with 
a  shell.  This  was  apparently  a  Philadelphia  type,  about  a  dozen 
instances  being  known.  The  recessed  portion  occupies  about 
one-third  of  the  space  of  the  chair  front  and  so  is  much  nar- 
rower than  in  the  English  and  Dutch  chairs,  where  this  design, 
although  always  rare,  may  occasionally  be  found.  The  scroll 
toe  does  not  appear  on  American  Chippendale  chairs  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Benjamin  Randolph  'sample'  chairs,  so  that 
its  presence  may  be  disregarded.  The  claw  and  ball,  and  later 
the  straight,  moulded  leg  are  employed.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  a  Queen  Anne  stretcher  sometimes  survives  on  a  chair 
which  otherwise  conforms  to  the  Chippendale  style. 

In  the  Hepplewhite  chairs  it  is  noticeable  that  the  shield- 
backs  are  often  larger  and  heavier  than  on  English  chairs,  and 
that  the  design  lends  itself  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  lighter  inter- 
pretation. The  transition  to  the  classic  motifs  brought  in  by 
Robert  Adam  is  found  in  some  chairs  of  predominantly 
Chippendale  'feeling.'  The  work  of  Duncan  Phyfe,  whose  name 
dominates  the  Empire  interpretations,  may  be  recognized  by 
points  of  craftsmanship  which  make  it  seem  probable  that  he 
is  the  author  of  some  of  the  chairs  exhibited. 

Illustrated  is  an  armchair  with  eagle-head  arms,  recalling  the 
armchair  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  which  belonged  to  the 
patron  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  at  the  Manor  House  near 
Albany  about  1 765.  There  is  something  resembling  the  style  of 
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New  York  chairs  in  the  somewhat  stiff  way  the  ornament  is 
applied  to  the  cresting,  but  the  carving  of  the  acanthus  and 
cabochon  on  the  legs,  the  style  of  claw  and  other  constructional 
points  do  not  support  a  New  York  origin,  nor  is  any  locality 
indicated.  This  chair  offers  one  of  several  unsolved  questions  in 
the  exhibition.  It  has  not  been  the  attempt  of  the  exhibition  to 
adhere  entirely  to  the  local  schools,  but  to  indicate  some  of  the 
instances  in  which  an  origin  is  not  clear,  and  the  talents  of  some 
unidentified  American  craftsman  are  still  clearly  displayed. 

ACQUISITIONS  BY  THE  JOSLYN  MEMORIAL 

THE  Joslyn  Memorial  of  Omaha  has  lately  been  acquiring 
paintings  of  a  quality  to  give  this  growing  western  museum 
special  importance.  Reproduced  here  is  Titian's  Man  with  a 
Falcon,  once  called  Portrait  of  Giorgio  Cornaro,  which  has  been 
acquired  from  Wildenstein  &  Co.  This  great  portrait  is  one  of 
the  former  treasures  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  at  Castle  Howard 
and  was  more  recently  in  the  A.  W.  Erickson  collection  in  New 
York.  It  is  now  recognized  that  a  portrait  in  this  manner  by 
Titian  could  not  have  been  painted  within  the  lifetime  of 
Giorgio  Cornaro,  and  thus  the  old  inscription,  found  on  the 
back  of  the  canvas,  Georgius  Cornelius;  Frater  Catterinae  Cipri  et 
Hierusalem  Reginae,  is  discredited.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
portrait  of  Federigo  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  'lost'  Titians,  in  which  he  is  known  to  have 
been  portrayed  with  a  falcon.  One  of  the  great  portraits  of  the 
period  1530-40,  this  painting  is  an  early  example  of  Titian's  use 
of  black  glaze,  and  a  fully  formed  style  which  has  outgrown  the 
Giorgionesque  contributions  to  his  early  manner.  The  painting 
is  traced  back  to  the  collection  of  Prince  de  Carignan  in  Paris  in 
1743  and  later  belonged  to  the  Prince  de  Conti. 

Other  paintings  have  been  acquired  for  the  Joslyn  Memorial, 
which  has  drawn  attention  to  itself  by  a  larger  number  of  im- 
portant purchases  in  the  department  of  painting  during  the 
past  season  than  any  other  institution.  Among  these  acquisitions 
is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Raeburn,  the  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Andrew  Hay,  formerly  in  the  Stotesbury  collection.  An  out- 
door setting  for  the  light  enveloped  figure  is  painted  with  great 
vivacity,  and  the  fact  that  the  sitter  is  an  extraordinarily  comely 
young  woman  makes  this  a  Raeburn  prize  of  the  first  quality. 
Mrs.  Hay  was  the  wife  of  General  Andrew  Hay  of  Mount  Blairy. 

Veronese's  Toilet  of  Venus  was  at  one  time  owned  by  the 
Mucelli  family  of  Verona  and  is  mentioned  by  Borghini  in  1 584. 
An  early  El  Greco,  St.  Francis  in  Prayer,  shows  the  Italian  influ- 
ence lingering  in  the  Toledo  period,  and  is  an  early  treatment 
of  such  subjects  often  repeated  by  this  master.  A  beautiful  tondo 
by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  showing  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  St.  John 
with  attendants  in  a  landscape  preserves  the  types  of  Verrocchio. 

In  Van  Dyck's  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  there  is  a  fine  example  of  his 
second  Antwerp  period,  freer  in  treatment  than  the  stately 
series  of  Genoese  patricians,  and  more  realistic  than  the  facile 
productions  from  the  English  court.  The  group  closes  with  a 
Corot  River  Scene,  Chateau  Thierry,  painted  in  1855,  showing  the 
constructional  qualities  that  have  brought  his  architectural 
subjects  into  favour  in  recent  years. 

The  Joslyn  Memorial  was  founded  in  1928  and  was  given  its 
present  building  by  the  late  Sarah  H.  Joslyn.  Her  bequest  has 
made  possible  the  recent  purchases,  part  of  a  new  programme 
for  developing  the  collection  which  makes  the  future  growth 
of  the  museum  worth  watching. 


FRENCH  ART  FOR  FRENCH  CHILDREN 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  French  art,  having  childhood  as  its 
theme,  and  including  painting,  sculpture,  furniture,  books 
and  toys,  was  shown  last  spring  at  the  Wildenstein  Galleries 
under  the  auspices  of  a  distinguished  committee  of  patrons 
having  Miss  Edith  Wetmore  as  chairman.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  were  Mrs.  Edwin  de  T.  Bechtel,  Mrs.  Claire 
Huchet  Bishop,  Mrs.  William  Astor  Chanler,  Miss  Ernestine 
Evans,  Mrs.  Sherman  Post  Haight,  Mr.  Jacques  Schiffrin,  Mr. 
Monroe  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  Mile 
Marguerite  Dumont.  The  exhibition  was  arranged  as  a  benefit 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Quaker  Service  Committee  to  buy  milk 
for  French  children. 

Against  a  background  of  French  masterpieces,  paintings  by 
Drouais,  the  Impressionists  and  Matisse,  sculpture  by  Pajou 
and  Houdon,  there  was  arranged  a  display  of  toys,  books, 
games  and  furniture.  Examples  of  cabinetmaking  on  a  minia- 
ture scale,  designed  for  the  use  of  children,  and  still  smaller 
pieces  for  the  doll's  house,  were  arranged  by  Mrs.  Winthrop. 
Among  the  former  was  a  low-backed  chair,  a  tabouret,  made  for 
the  use  of  the  dauphin  at  Compiegne  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI, 
which  was  lent  by  Mme  Andre  Vagliano.  The  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI  armchairs  and  bergeres  lent  by  Mrs.  George  Baker, 
Mrs.  Francis  Hallowell  and  Miss  Wetmore  were  also  perfectly 
executed  examples  of  children's  furniture,  the  needlepoint 


AMERICAN  ARMCHAIR  WITH  EAGLES'  HEAD  ARMS  :  SECOND  HALF  OE  THE 
XVTII  CENTURY  :  CENTURY  OF  AMERICAN  CHAIRS'  EX.  :  GINSBERG  &  LEVY 
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textbook,  a  reader  designed  for  children 
about  the  age  of  twelve,  which,  in  addition 
to  customary  instruction,  includes  The 
Rights  of  Man. 

The  Romantic  movement  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  not 
only  affected  the  content  of  the  arts,  but  the 
form  in  which  it  was  presented.  The  binding 
of  books  and  their  illustration  reflect  this  and 
become  more  ornate.  A  group  of  bindings, 
1830-60,  was  especially  interesting  here 

Familiar  to  every  French  child  are  the 
delightful  Images  d'Epinal,  wood  engravings 
in  colour  which  at  their  origin  were  piously 
dedicated  to  the  representations  of  the  saints, 
but  in  time  came  to  include  every  variety 
of  subject.  In  their  development  of  a  story 
through  progressive  scenes  can  be  seen  the 
origin  of  the  modern  comic.  Among  the 
subjects  shown  were  the  well-loved  Roi 
Dagobert  and  Sur  le  Pont  a" Avignon. 

Illustrated  here  is  an  especially  pleasing 
early  work  of  Monet,  showing  his  son  Jean 
in  their  garden  riding  a  mechanical  horse. 
This  was  painted  in  1872,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Impressionist's  palette,  but  is 
rich  in  colour  and  full  of  light. 


DUTCH  CABINET 
WITH  PEWTER  INLAY 


TITIAN'S  MAN  WITH  A  FALCON  :  FORMERLY  AT  CASTLE  HOWARD  .  JOSLYN  MEMORIAL  OF  OMAHA 


upholstery  being  of  the  quality  one  would  expect  to  find  on  the 
best  furniture  of  the  period.  Furniture  of  doll's  house  size,  in- 
cludi  ng  a  canopied  bed,  commodes,  carved  and  inlaid  pieces, 
were  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by  Mrs.  Donald  Stralem, 
Mrs.  S.  Neustadt,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish  Webster,  Mrs.  Bruce  and 
Mme  R.  Stora,  with  a  varied  selection  of  toys  from  the  well- 
known  collection  of  Mrs.  Dewitt  Clinton  Cohen. 

From  the  artistic  quality  of  the  designs  for  lotto  and  card 
games  it  appears  that  the  same  talents  went  into  the  making  of 
them  as  the  illustration  of  books.  The  drawing  is  graceful  and 
elegant,  the  colouring  fresh  and  varied,  and  it  is  evident  that 
these  must  have  served  well  in  laying  foundations  of  taste. 

Books  from  numerous  sources  were  arranged  by  M.  Jacques 
SchifFrin  to  illustrate  a  sequence  leading  from  the  period  ante- 
dating printed  books  to  the  latest  productions  of  the  French 
Press.  The  earliest  was  a  rare  manuscript  Book  of  Hours  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  The  text  is  simplified  and  the  prayers  are 
in  French  instead  of  the  usual  Latin.  An  edition  of  Terence, 
issued  in  1675  for  a  fourteen-year-old  son  of  Louis  XIV,  contains 
six  comedies,  and  is  conveniently  furnished  with  a  vocabulary. 
A  periodical  for  children,  V Ami  des  Enfants,  begun  in  1782  by 
Berguin,  tutor  of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI,  was  represented  by  a 
bound  volume.  The  changed  ideology  of  1 794  is  evident  in  a 


MONG  the  newcomers  to  Fifty  Seventh 
Street  during  the  past  season  was  Ed- 
ward Garratt,  who  included  in  his  opening 
exhibition,  consisting  chiefly  of  English  fur- 
niture, a  rare  Dutch  cabinet  on  stand.  Con- 
structed of  walnut,  and  using  effectively  a 
wide  cross  banding  of  veneer  to  outline  the 
panels  of  the  door  fronts,  the  outlines  of  the  cabinet  section  arc 
severely  rectangular  and  the  flat  top  has  a  simple  moulding.  The 
base  has  tapering  square  legs  with  turned  tops,  flattened  ball  feet 
and  a  scrolled  X-stretcher.  The  most  unusual  part  of  the  deco- 
ration is  an  inlay  of  pewter  showing  chinoiserie  groups  on  the 
doors  and  sides,  finely  engraved  as  to  detail.  The  type  of  design 
might  be  expected  in  lacquer,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  it  in 
metal.  As  a  rule  metal  inlay  of  silver,  brass  or  pewter  or  com- 
binations of  these  metals,  followed  the  marquetry  designs  in 
wood,  and  were  therefore  conventionalized  patterns,  generally 
of  a  very  elaborate  character.  An  example  which  is  often  illus- 
trated in  works  on  Dutch  furniture  is  the  great  cabinet  for  the 
display  of  doll's  house  furniture  in  the  Museum  in  Amsterdam. 
This  monumental  piece,  made  about  1720,  is  intricately  inlaid 
in  pewter  and  silver.  The  original  impetus  in  this  direction  un- 
doubtedly came  from  the  French  Andre  Boulle,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gerrit  Jensen  in  English  cabinetmaking,  but  the  interpretation 
of  it  in  the  instance  illustrated  here  has  nothing  of  the  intricate 
character  of  the  customary  'Boulle  work.'  The  conventional 
appears  only  in  the  pendent  husks  on  the  legs  and  the  dentil 
moulding  of  the  apron,  and  as  a  fine  outline  on  the  stretcher. 
The  figure  subjects  are  rendered  with  skill  in  drawing,  and 
charm  of  detail  is  found  in  the  costumes.  Even  the  plant  and 
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animal  forms  are  executed  with  extraordinary  vivacity, 
balancing  the  purely  decorative  with  naturalistic  forms. 


SALVER  BY  WILLIAM  HUNTER  OF  LONDON 

AN  unusually  fine  salver  with  an  applied  scroll  and  shell 
.  border  showing  the  London  mark  and  date  1 749,  exhi- 
bited by  Peter  Guille,  has  a  punch  with  W  H  in  script  in  a 
shaped  shield,  which  Jackson  identifies  as  the  mark  of  William 
Hunter  of  London.  There  are  three  William  Hunters  listed  in 
Sir  Ambrose  Heal's  London  Goldsmiths,  two  of  them  being  an 
uncle  and  nephew  who  were  in  partnership  after  1 752  at  the 
former's  establishment  in  Lombard  Street,  so  that  the  last  may 
be  eliminated  as  a  possible  maker.  The  elder  Hunter  had 
entered  the  Goldsmiths  in  1732.  Still  another  William  Hunter, 
a  plate  worker  in  King  Street,  Soho,  had  matriculated  in  1 739, 
the  date  given  by  Jackson  for  both  William  Hunters,  one  em- 
ploying his  initials  in  Roman  style  in  a  rectangle  as  his  mark, 
and  the  other  script  letters  conjoined  in  a  shaped  shield.  The 
script  letters  appear  on  the  salver  illustrated,  which,  by  its 
splendid  appearance  suggests  an  association  with  the  appar- 
ently thriving  establishment  announced  on  the  trade  card  of 
the  William  Hunter  of  Lombard  Street,  reproduced  by  Heal. 
Until  something  further  may  be  recorded  to  distinguish  the 
work  of  the  two  William  Hunters  who  might  have  made  this 
salver  in  the  year  1749,  it  seems  reasonable  to  associate  this 
i' handsomely  executed  piece  with  the  William  Hunter  of  the 
trade  card  who  describes  himself  as  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller  at 
the  sign  of  the  Anchor  and  Ring.  The  establishment  was  situ- 
ated at  51,  Lombard  Street,  where  they  'make  and  sell  all  sorts 
of  Plate,  Rings  &  Jewells,  at  very  Reasonable  Rates,  and  buy 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  goods.' 
That  his  firm  also  bought  such  objects 
shows  that  they  were,  like  many  of  the 
silversmiths,  pawnbrokers  as  well.  The 
design  of  the  card  includes  representa- 
tions of  certain  specialities,  such  as  a  tea- 
kettle on  stand,  a  tea-pot  of  inverted 
pear  shape,  a  covered  pyriform  flagon, 
'coffee-pot,  two-handled  covered  cup,  a 
jewelled  pendant  and  jewelled  minia- 
ture frame,  and  if  these  are  somewhat 
indifferently  executed  by  the  engraver 
they  still  show  the  variety  of  forms  which 
might  be  expected  from  his  shop. 

While  many  of  the  trade  cards  repeat 
their  announcements  in  French,  and  a 
Kew  of  them  state  them  a  third  time  in 
•German,  the  Hunter  card  is  unusual  in 
•using  Dutch  as  the  language  of  its  third 
■announcement. 


•A  GEORGE  II  SIDE  CHAIR 

REPRESENTING  a  transitional  de- 
sign in  English  chair  making,  a  pair 
of  George  II  mahogany  side  chairs  re- 
cently noted  at  Needham's  has  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  points.  An  early  form 
of  'ribband'  back  can  be  seen  in  this 


treatment  of  the  broad,  interlacing  scrolls.  These  are  not  yet  con- 
fined to  a  central  vase-form,  but  reach  out  to  touch  the  side  rails, 
the  scrolls  being  executed  in  bands  which  are  of  equal  width 
with  the  back  rails.  In  effect  this  produces  a  harmonious  design, 
with  lines  essentially  heavy,  but  so  spaced  that  the  general  im- 
pression is  light  and  graceful.  The  reverse  curves  of  this  chair- 
back  are  a  rococo  introduction,  but  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  piece  gives  it  an  almost  austere  appearance.  The  form  of  the 
cresting  is  a  development  from  the  narrow  yoke-back  of  the  end 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  but  the  rosette  which  interrupts 
the  centre  is  a  French  innovation  borrowed  along  with  the 
scroll  toe,  of  which  this  is  a  comparatively  early  manifestation. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  type  of  chair  was  developing  con- 
currently with  the  work  of  William  Kent.  While  this  architect 
was  making  the  great  and  elaborate  pieces  for  the  houses  of 
which  he  was  architect,  such  as  Houghton,  Holkam  and 
Devonshire  House,  where  heavily  carved  and  enriched  forms 
were  in  keeping  with  the  large  interiors,  a  quite  different  mode 
was  being  developed  in  the  shops  of  the  London  cabinet- 
makers. Kent  was  looking  toward  Italy  and  therefore  to  classic 
sources,  but  the  majority  of  cabinetmakers  were  incorporating 
new  motifs  from  the  French. 

In  such  a  chair  as  the  present  one,  a  slip  seat  might  be 
expected  instead  of  upholstery  over  the  rails,  although,  when 
the  square  form  supplanted  the  compass,  either  treatment 
might  appear.  A  simplified  form  of  acanthus  is  applied  to  the 
knee,  spreading  out  to  its  broadest  part  at  the  top,  and  tapering 
down  to  a  small  pendent  flower  which  is  related  to  the  rosette 
of  the  cresting.  The  scroll  feet,  as  a  termination  to  the 
cabriole  leg,  would  seem  to  have  come  into  more  general 
fashion  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  gradually  super- 
seding the  claw  and  ball  motif. 


JEAN  MONET  SUR  UN  CHEVAL  MgCANIQUE  :  BY  CLAUDE  MONET  :  CHILDREN*  OF  FRANCE  EXHIBITION 
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beggars,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  modelling  is  skil- 
ful, and  there  is  both  dignity  and  pathos  in  the  poise 
and  carriage  of  the  figures  which  are  evidently  taken 
directly  from  life. 

The  figurines  are  of  hard  paste  porcelain,  deli- 
cately coloured.  They  are  about  six  inches  high,  and 
both  are  marked  with  the  crowned  N  of  Naples  in 
underglaze  blue.  They  were  purchased  in  1 799  by 
Marc'  Antonio  Borghese,  and  until  191 6  were  in  the 
Borghese  Palace  in  Rome.  At  that  time,  when  in  the 
possession  of  Don  Francesco  Borghese,  they  were 
transferred  to  Cafaggiolo,  his  villa  in  the  Mugello, 
and  were  there  purchased  from  his  widow,  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1932. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  genuine  Capo  di  Monte 
porcelain  outside  of  Italy,  the  acquisition  of  these 
two  unusual  pieces  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Little  comes  into  the  market,  even  in  Italy,  and  a 
short  while  ago  only  about  a  hundred  pieces  were  to 
be  found  in  the  museums  of  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  America. — From  Joan  Prextice. 


ANCIENT  MEXICAN  ART 


SALVER  MADE  BY  WILLIAM  HUNTER  OF  LONDON,  1749  :  EXHIBITED  BY  PETER  GUILLE 


CORRECTION 

A WELCOME  correction  has  been  received  from  John 
Marshall  Phillips,  curator  of  the  Garvan  collection  at  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery,  in  regard  to  the  mark  of  Edward 
Winslow  as  described  in  the  present  writer's  article  on  the 
silversmith  which  appeared  in  the  first  quarterly  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur,  vol.  CVIII,  No.  482,  p.  209.  The  initials  are  not 
shown  in  a  rectangle  as  there  stated,  but  simply  with  the  fleur- 
de-lys  above.  The  rectangle  mark  has  been  tentatively  attri- 
buted to  Edward  Webb,  an  English  trained  goldsmith  working 
in  America  between  1700  and  1718.  Also,  the  Christian  name 
of  Governor  Dudley,  mentioned  on  the  same  page,  was 
Joseph  and  not  John. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  making  a  special  study  of  the  New  Eng- 
land silversmiths,  has  recently  received  the  Freedom  and 
Livery  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  of  the  City  of 
London,  an  honour  bestowed  partly  because  of  his  connexion 
willi  the  various  Company's  plate  exhibited  at  the  New  York 
World's  I  a  1  and  afterwards,  as  well  as  for  his  researches  upon 
American  silversmiths.  He  has  in  preparation  a  history  of  the 
silversmiths  oi  Massachusetts  prior  to  the  Revolution. 


A  PAIR  OF  CAPO  DI  MONTE  FIGURINES 

TWO  exceptionally  fine  Capo  di  Monte  figurines  have  just 
been  acquired  by  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  They 
belong  to  the  second  period  of  manufacture,  1771-1807,  and 
were  probably  made  about   1790.  They  represent  Italian 


ECOGNIZED  as  the  most  complete  and  exten- 
sive of  its  kind,'  Diego  Rivera's  collection  of 
ancient  Mexican  art  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  stimu- 
lating volume  by  Gilbert  Medioni  and  Marie-Therese 
Pinto  (Art  in  Ancient  Mexico,  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York,  $5.00;  Sir  Humphrey  Milford,  London, 
56s.  net).  Though  primarily  a  picture-book,  it  is 
one  of  more  than  average  importance.   Certainly  a  few 
pages  of  essential  notes  are  provided,  but  the  value  of  the  work 
centres  in  its  lavish  array  of  nearly  260  illustrations,  repro- 


A  PAIR  OF  CAPO  DI  MONTE  FIGURINES  FROM  THE  BORGHESE  r  A  LACE 
IN  ROME  :  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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duced  on  a  scale  and  with  a  clarity  that  should  make  them 
Valuable  for  reference.  Not  that  students  are  the  only  persons 
likely  to  he  affected.  The  illustrations  possess  a  validity  apart 
from  their  record-value.  In  many  cases,  angle,  lighting  and 
arrangement  have  been  cunningly  handled;  and  if  the  book 
modestly  disclaims  any  pretensions  to  being  a  scientific  treatise, 
it  is  seriously  intentioned,  whether  one  regards  it  archaeologi- 
cally  or  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  those  to  whom  striking 
photography  presents  an  irresistible  appeal. 

'Stimulating'  is  the  aptest  word  to  use  of  the  objects  illus- 
trated in  this  book.  To  the  present  reviewer,  many  of  them  are 
repulsively  uncouth.  Obviously,  it  is  unfair  to  judge  such 
primitives  as  these  carved  or  modelled  masks  and  figures  by 
reference  to  standards  unknown  to  their  fashioners.  Per  contra, 
we  must  beware  of  exaggerating  their  aesthetic  merit.  (The 
publisher's  blurb  speaks  glibly  of  'this  magnificent  sculptural 
art,'  of 'the  art  of  one  of  the  great  creative  epochs  in  the  history 
of  civilization.')  Archaeologically,  sociologically,  the  interest, 
even  the  importance  of  the  pieces  represented  seems  unques- 


DUTCH  WALNUT  CABINET,  PEWTER  INLAY  :  LATE  XVII  C  :  EDWARD  GARRATT 


A  GEORGE  II  SIDE  CHAIR  WITH  OPENWORK  BACK  :  NEEDHAM'S  ANTIQUES 

tionable.  Artistically,  many  of  them  possess  the  merit  of  direct 
expression,  of  forcibility  to  the  verge  of  brutality.  Indeed,  that 
useful  word  'astonishing'  may  be  truthfully  applied  to  not  a 
few.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  the  items 
represented  belong  not  to  one,  but  to  many  levels  of  vision 
and  of  technical  accomplishment.  There  are  journeyman 
pieces  made  more  or  less  to  pattern,  not  always  skilfully;  there 
are  others  in  which  the  artist's — one  might  say  the  trained 
artist's — touch  is  obvious;  others,  again,  displaying  that  curi- 
ously acute  perceptiveness  that  somehow  sets  at  nought  all 
technical  deficiency.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  valuable  record  of  an 
important  collection;  but  a  non-expert  reader,  left  to  judge  for 
himself,  may  find  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  ap- 
peal of  a  given  item  is  supposed  to  be  archaeological,  aesthetic, 
or  both.  Failure  to  distinguish  between  the  respective  claims  of 
art  and  documentation  has  led  to  the  belief  that  certain  ill- 
advised  modernist  'movements'  are  justified  by  an  appeal  to 
antiquity.  Actually,  the  'justification'  is  often  no  better  than 
the  sort  of  excuse  that  cites  precedent  in  condonation  of  error. 

But  this  is  by  the  way.  As  Mr.  Medioni  so  rightly  observes 
of  his  theme,  'it  is  the  land  and  not  history  that  gives  this  art 
its  true  meaning.'  And  when  he  talks  of  the  'joviality'  of  cer- 
tain of  the  figures,  he  correctly  terms  it  'disturbing.'  'There  is,' 
he  says,  'no  cruelty  among  the  Tarascans';  but  they  cei  iainly 
caricatured.  And  if  their  humour  was  'tender,  never  wicked,' 
we  find  a  grim  foil  in  other  sections  of  the  book. — R. 
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DRAWINGS  BY  J.  S.  COPLEY  IN  THE 
KAROLIK  COLLECTION 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

only  with  the  American  period.  There  are  studies  for  two  of  his  most 
successful  historical  canvases,  The  Death  of  Chatham  and  The  Death  of 
Major  Pierson;  also  the  group  portraits  of  the  Copley,  Knatchbull  and 
Pepperell  families,  as  well  as  what  is  probably  his  most  appealing  subject, 
The  Three  Princesses,  showing  the  youngest  daughters  of  George  III,  Mary, 
Sophia  and  Amelia.  Eighteen  of  these  sketches  came  from  a  volume  of 
Copley  drawings  belonging  to  the  artist's  son,  who  became  Baron  Lynd- 
hurst  and  Lord  Chancellor,  and  were  sold  with  his  collection  in  1864. 
Three  were  owned  in  the  Amory  family,  from  whom  Mrs.  Karolik,  nee 
Martha  Codman,  is  descended. 

Long  before  he  left  Boston  in  1  774,  Copley  had  wished  to  go  to  London 
to  pursue  his  career.  He  proceeded  cautiously  to  prepare  himself  for  so 
hazardous  an  undertaking,  since,  as  he  had  a  family  to  support,  he  feared 
to  leave  the  profitable  employment  he  had  won  for  himself  for  the 
hazards  of  the  unknown.  At  last,  on  the  assurances  of  Benjamin  West 
and  John  Greenwood,  he  sailed  for  England,  where  he  found  a  more 
cordial  personal  reception  than  he  had  dared  to  wish.  He  did  not  settle 


No  I  — F\RL  BATHURST  :  STUDY  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL 
OF  CHATHAM  IN  THE  TATE  GALLERY,  LONDON  :  BY  J.  S.  COPLEY 


TWENTY-SIX   drawings  by  John  Singleton 
Copley  were  added  to  the  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  in  November 
of  last  year  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxim  Karolik, 
along  with  the  more  widely  reported  sections  of  their 
distinguished  collection  of  American  decorative  arts. 
This  permits  a  more  intimate  view  of  Copley  than 
we  have  previously  been  accorded  and  shows  his 
manner  of  work  as  well  as  a  somewhat  more  spontan- 
eous side  of  a  nature  which  was  unusually  cool  and 
deliberate.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  separate 
Copley's  w  ork  into  two  periods,  American  and  Eng- 
lish ;  but  in  reality  there  are  three.  The  English  period 
should  In  again  subdivided,  into  the  early  half,  when 
he  painted  some  noteworthy  canvases,  even  though 
they  do  not  have  the  strength  of  the  American  por- 
traits, and  a  later  half,  when,  decidedly  on  the  down- 
grade, he  bitterly  concluded  his  long  career  with  a 
series  of  failures. 

There  are  twenty-one  sheets  of  drawings  in  the 
Karolik  collection,  showing  twenty-six  studies  for 
portraits  and  historical  paintings  executed  in  England 
and  consequently  not  listed  in  the  definitive  work  on 
Copley  by  Parker  and  Wheeler,  who  are  concerned 


No.  II.— MOTHER  AND  CHILDREN  :  STUDY  FOR 
1778  :  IN  BLACK  CHALK  HEIGHTENED  WITH 


THE  PEPPERELL  FAMILY  :  PAINTED  IN 
WHITE  :  BY  JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLE\ 
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down  to  painting  at  once  but 
went  to  Italy  for  study,  which  he 
pursued  with  his  usual  assiduity, 
without  becoming  in  any  degree 
imbued  with  the  southern  spirit. 
A  certain  restrained  detachment 
characteristic  of  his  nature  re- 
mained the  dominating  quality  in 
his  art.  He  had  a  sense  for  actual- 
ities which  made  him  a  realist 
in  painting,  and  in  addition, 
gave  him  an  appreciation  for  the 
present.  This  is  seen  in  his  large 
canvas,  The  Death  of  Chatham,  of 
the  Tate  Gallery,  which  was  begun 
in  the  year  following  the  event  it 
portrays.  This  dramatic  scene  was 
well  known,  the  occasion  being 
the  last  appearance  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  April  7th, 
1778,  when  he  made  an  impas- 
sioned speech  opposing  the 
recognition  of  American  inde- 
pendence. At  the  conclusion  of 
this  the  aged  statesman  fell  with 
an  apoplectic  stroke.  Copleymade 
the  subject  the  occasion  for  por- 
traying some  fifty  peers  who  were 
present,  arranging  the  vast  com- 
position with  considerable  skill; 
undoubtedly  some  memory  of 
rococo  painting  in  Italy  had  left 


No.  IV.— CRAYON  STUDY   :   FIGURE   IN   THE  DEATH  OF  MAJOR  PIERSON  :  SQUARED   FOR  ENLARGEMENT 
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No.  V.— CRAYON  STUDIES  FOR  FIGURE  AND  HEAD  OF  PRINCESS  MARY 
FOR  THE  THREE  PRINCESSES  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  :  BY  J.  S.  COPLEY 

its  effect.  Modern  taste  will  not  find  it  a  great  work,  but 
considered  as  a  group  of  portraits  it  is  an  astonishing 
performance.  For  this  canvas  Copley  made  studies  from  life 
of  all  those  present.  One  of  these  sketches,  a  drawing  of  the 
head  of  Lord  Bathurst,  is  in  the  Karolik  collection  (No.  i). 
The  scale  is  life  size,  and  the  sketch  is  executed  in  black  chalk 
heightened  with  white  on  blue  paper.  The  finished  result  may 
be  found  in  one  of  the  figures  at  the  left  of  the  canvas,  standing 
beyond  a  table,  and  the  painting  follows  the  drawing  with  the 
literalness  which  distinguishes  Copley's  method  of  working. 
When  the  canvas  was  done,  the  artist  did  not  send  it  to  the 
Academy,  where  it  was  expected,  but  exhibited  it  alone,  for  a 
fee,  simultaneously  with  the  Academy  exhibition.  He  made  five 
thousand  pounds  from  the  gate  receipts,  while  the  receipts  at  the 
Academy  suffered  a  loss  of  a  thousand  pounds  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  all  of  which  brought  upon  him  the  severe  dis- 
pleasure of  his  brother  artists.  One  could  only  wish  that  a  more 
generous  spirit  might  have  been  displayed  by  Copley,  who  was 
given  to  self-interest  to  a  degree  which  was  in  marked  contrast 
willi  the  generosity  of  West,  his  early  patron  whom  in  later 
years  he  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose.  Walpole  records  that  West 
had  also  begun  a  Death  of  Chatham,  showing  only  the  main 
figures,  but  that  he  had  not  finished  it  in  order  to  allow  Copley 
to  have  the  field  to  himself.  But  while  Copley  undoubtedly 
made  enemies  through  the  manner  of  exhibiting  The  Death  oj 
Chatham,  and  there  were  further  difficulties  arising  from  the 
distribution  >f  engravings,  since  it  was  said  that  the  early  sub- 
scribers did  not  receive  the  earliest  impressions,  he  undoubtedly 
won  a  great  reputation  for  himself  as  a  portrait  painter,  and 
all  the  admirers  of  Chatham,  the  wealthy  merchants,  came 
flocking  to  Copley's  studio  in  what  became  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  Copley's  London  residence.  In  1 78 1  he  was  able  to 
establish  himself  in  a  fine  house  in  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  years,  although  the  later 
ones  were  marked  by  financial  difficulties. 

A  group  of  eight  studies  in  the  Karolik  collection  relates  to 
the  Death  oj  Major  Pierson,  a  subject  painted  for  Boydell  in  1 783 
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and  engraved  by  Heath.  Many  of  these  are  squared-off  working 
drawings  containing  notes  on  colour  and  dimensions  (Nos.  iii  & 
iv) .  There  are  also  two  sketches  in  pen  and  ink  working  out  the 
design  with  nude  figures,  which  are  done  with  considerable 
verve.  The  incident  was  the  French  attack  on  the  Isle  of 
Jersey  and  the  storming  of  St.  Helier.  When  everything 
seemed  lost,  a  twenty-four-year-old  officer  gathered  some 
troops  about  him  and  led  a  counter-attack  which  resulted  in 
victory,  but  he  himself  lost  his  life.  Regarding  this  painting,  the 
story  of  Copley's  life,  written  by  Martha  Babcock  Amory,  notes 
the  praise  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  this  particular  work, 
who  called  it  the  best  battle  picture  he  had  seen,  because  it 
elected  to  present  only  one  incident,  and  veiled  the  rest  of  the 
prospect  in  dust  and  smoke,  in  a  manner  which  he  found  com- 
mendably  realistic. 

A  study  for  The  Pepperell  Family  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Karolik  series  (No.  ii).  The  standing  figure  of  the  child,  like  a 
small  column  around  which  the  arms  of  the  sister  and  mother 
are  entwined,  is  quite  beautifully  rendered.  The  subject  was 
the  family  of  the  younger  Sir  William  Pepperell,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Royall,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Medford,  Massachusetts,  whose  portrait  by  Copley  is  also  in 
the  Karolik  collection  as  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
the  American  manner.  The  Pepperell  Family  has  come  on  the 
market  in  recent  years,  having  descended  in  the  family  of  one 
of  the  three  daughters  portrayed. 

The  Three  Princesses  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  1 785 
and  is  now  at  Buckingham  Palace.  A  small  version  belongs  to 
Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  2nd.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  his  works.  He  prepared  for  it  with  his  usual 


No.  VI. — WOMAN  HOLDING  CHILD  :  A  STUDY  FOR  THE  KSATCHBL  LL  FAMILY 
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thoroughness,  to  the  disgust  of  his  three  young  subjects  who  were  so  restless 
under  the  demands  of  sittings  that  the  servants  asked  the  Queen  to  have  Mr. 
Copley  proceed  with  more  dispatch.  This  she  declined  to  do,  and  eventually 
Copley's  perseverence  triumphed  without  loss  of  a  spontaneous  impression. 
The  three  girls  are  shown  in  a  park,  playing  with  their  pet  spaniels,  in  a 
painting  which  has  genuine  tenderness  of  expression.  One  of  the  drawings  for 
this  in  the  Karolik  collection,  showing  the  figure  and  head  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  gives  no  indication  of  the  setting,  but  the  study  of  the  figure  is  full 
of  movement  (No.  v). 

The  turn  of  the  tide  of  popularity  and  success  away  from  the  painter  began 
about  the  time  of  the  ill-fated  Knatchbull  Family,  for  which  there  are  three 
sketches  in  the  Karolik  collection  (Nos.  vi  and  vii).  The  story  of  this  painting 
has  been  told  too  often  by  Copley's  biographers  to  need  a  detailed  account 
here.  The  arrangement  of  the  twelve  figures  in  this  large  canvas,  which  was 
designed  to  fill  one  end  of  a  room  at  the  family  seat  of  Mersham  Hatch  in  Kent, 
is  quite  pleasingly  managed,  and,  seen  in  its  final  form,  without  the  addition 
of  the  figures  of  the  two  preceding  wives  of  Sir  Edward,  portrayed  as  angels  in 
heaven,  has  a  certain  dignity.  This  latter  flight  of  fancy,  which  was  an  addi- 
tion from  the  painter  himself,  and  not  the  idea  of  Sir  Edward,  who  had  wished 
his  first  and  second  ladies  to  be  present  by  showing  their  portraits  in  the 
background,  proved  how  awkward  and  even  absurd  Copley  was  when  he 
departed  from  the  conventional.  The  displaying  of  the  picture  at  the  Academy, 
at  which  the  painter  expected  great  praise  for  himself,  resulted  in  a  mirthful 
reception  from  the  visitors  and  anger  from  Sir  Edward,  who  demanded  its 
immediate  withdrawal,  while  Lady  Knatchbull  required  that  the  figures  of 
her  predecessors  be  effaced.  This  was  done,  but  the  painter  had  to  go  to  law 
to  collect  his  bill,  which  took  into  account  the  work  of  painting  the 
former  wives  both  in  and  out  of  the  canvas. 

The  equestrian  portrait,  George  IV  as  Regent,  was  one  of  the  large  paintings 
which  were  left  in  the  artist's  studio  at  his  death  and  is  now  in  the  Museum. 


No.  VIII.  HEAD  OF  THI  PRINC  E  REGENT  (LATER  GEORGE 
IV)  :  STUDY  FOR  THE  EQUESTRIAN  PORTRAIT  BY  COPLEY 


Ko.  VII. — WOMAN  AND  TWO  CHILDREN  :  A  STUDY  IN  CRAYON  FOR  THE  KNATCHBULL  FAMILY 


A  study  for  the  head  of  the  Prince  Regent  in  the 
collection  is  quite  fine  and  while  intended  for  no 
more  than  a  working  drawing,  and  quite  in- 
different in  its  treatment  of  the  eyes,  nevertheless 
arrives  at  an  effect  oflife  by  its  fine  delineation 
of  the  other  features  (No.  viii). 

Other  subjects  include  a  study  for  The  Copley 
Family,  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  Copley  Amory 
in  Washington,  D.C.  There  is  also  a  drawing 
of  Queen  Charlotte  and  her  children,  which  may 
have  been  done  at  the  time  The  Three  Princesses 
was  painted.  A  Boy  and  Girl  in  a  Landscape  is  a 
somewhat  rare  subject  with  a  kind  of  sentiment 
that  is  usually  lacking  in  Coplcy.Its  presence  in 
the  Copley  volume  from  the  Lyndhurst  sale 
substantiates  its  origin  and  makes  it  appear  pos- 
sible that  this  sketch  may  have  been  the  original 
of  a  painting  The  Lovers,  attributed  to  Copley, 
which  was  sold  at  Christie's  in  February,  1 909. 

Cbpley's  practice  of  working  extensively  from 
chalk  drawings  had  an  effect  observable  in  his 
handling  of  paint  throughout  his  career.  His 
'touch'  is  the  hall-mark  of  his  canvases  and  is 
characterized  by  a  certain  crispness  amounting 
almost  to  over-definition.  His  areas  of  paint  are 
clear-cut  as  in  a  mosaic.  These  correspond  in 
some  degree  to  the  cut-out  effects  of  light  and 
shade  seen  in  mezzotint  engravings.  It  v  ill  be 
recalled  that  Copley  had  his  first  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  of  his  profession  from  his  step- 
father Peter  Pelham. 
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No.  I.— A  MAHOGANY  WING  CHAIR  UPHOLSTERED  IN 
C0N1  1-Ml'ORARY  YELLOW  DAMASK  :  VERPLANCK  GIFT 


HE  manner  in  which  Georgian  New  York  preserved  and  interpreted  the 
Dutch  influence  in  furniture  design  is  seen  in  the  mid-eighteenth-century 
pieces  recently  given  by  members  of  the  Verplanck  family  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  now  installed  in  an  interior  of  the  period  from  Orange 
County.  This  influence  shows  itself  throughout  the  Chippendale  period,  but 
disappears  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  earliest  of  the  Verplanck  furnishings 
were  made  before  1750,  the  latest  around  1770.  To  the  original  gift  from  John 
Bayard  Rogers  Verplanck  and  James  De  Lancey  Verplanck  in  1939,  additions 
have  been  made  by  eleven  other  members  of  the  family,  which  bring  paintings, 
silver,  porcelain,  books  and  other  objects  into  this  handsomely  complete  setting. 
The  Verplanck  house  at  3,  Wall  Street,  built  by  Gulian  Verplanck  some  time 
before  1750,  was  demolished  in  1822.  Some  of  the  furniture  in  the  present  in- 
stallation, the  two  pier  tables,  and  possibly  the  sofa  and  wing  chair,  are  of  the 
period  of  Gulian's  occupancy  of  the  house.  At  his  death  in  1751  it  passed  to  his 
oldest  son  Samuel,  then  a  boy  of  twelve.  Most  of  the  furnishings  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan come  from  the  period  after  1 763,  when  Samuel  brought  his  new  wife, 
Judith  Crommelin,  from  Amsterdam,  to  the  family  home.  The  mansion  was 
typical  of  the  town  houses  in  the  Georgian  style  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City 
Hall  by  the  wealthy  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  city.  The 
City  Hall,  which  L'Enfant  later  remodelled  as  the  Federal  Hall,  for  the  period 
when  New  York  housed  the  nation's  Capitol,  was  separated  only  by  a  garden 
from  the  Verplanck  House.  This  may  be  seen  in  a  lithograph  of  a  prospect  of  Wall 
Street  in  1 789,  drawn  at  the  time  by  David  Grim  and  later  published  in  Valen- 
tine's Manual  for  1856.  The  house  was  built  of  the  usual  yellow  brick  which  is 
generally  mentioned  in  advertisements  around  1750  describing  the  better  class  of 
houses  for  sale.  It  has  also  the  sash  windows  which  begin  to  be  mentioned  at  that 
time.  The  roof  is  hipped,  the  cornice  is  mounted  by  a  stone  balustrade  and  a  balustrade  surmounts  the  top.  That  New  York 
had  its  architects  who  were  cognizant  of  developments  in  English  architecture  at  the  time  is  apparent  from  such  a  dwelling, 
while  it  may  be  assumed  that 
gentlemen  considered  a  know- 
ledge of  it  to  be  a  part  of  their 
education,  as  in  England.  Not 
long  after  this  house  was  built, 
there  is  record  of  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  architect  in  New 
York  whose  advertisement  in- 
dicates familiarity  with  many 
of  the  latest  styles.  It  appears 
in  the  New  York  Mercury  of 
October  2nd,  1758,  and  reads: 
'This  is  to  give  notice  that  Theo- 
philus  Hiii  denbrook,  surveyor, 
designs  all  sorts  of  Buildings, 
well  suited  <.o  both  Town  and 
Country,  Pavillions,  Summer- 
Rooms,  Seats  for  Gardens,  all 
sorts  of  Rooms  after  the  taste 
of  the  Arabian,  Chinese,  Per- 
sian, Gothic,  Muscovite,  Pala- 
dian,  Roman,  Vitruvian  and 
Egyptian;  also  Water-Houses 
for  Parks,  Keepers'  Lodges, 

burying  places,  niches,  Eye       no.  11  —walnut  sofa 


MADE  IN  NEW  YORK,  C.  1750  :  UPHOLSTERED  IN  CONTEMPORARY  YELLOW  WOOL  DA  MASK 
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No.  IV.— MAHOGANY  CARD  TABLK,  1765  :  THE  GADROONING  A  NEW  YORK  FEATURE 


Traps  to  represent  a  Building  terminating  a  walk,  or  to 
hide  some  disagreeable  object,  Rotundas,  Colonades, 
Arcads,  Studies  in  Parks  or  Gardens,  Green  Houses  for 
the  Preservation  of  Herbs  with  winding  funnels  through 
the  Wall  so  as  to  keep  them  warm,  Farm-Houses,  Town 
Houses,  Market  Houses,  Churches,  Altar  Pieces  .  .  .  said 
Hardenbrook  has  now  open'd  a  School  near  the  New- 
English  Church  where  he  teaches  Architecture  from  6 
o'clock  in  the  Evening  till  Eight.'  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  there  must  have  been  considerable  familiarity  with 
many  styles  at  this  time  on  the  part  of  the  public,  even 
if  the  advertiser  were  seldom  called  upon  to  interpret 
them  all ;  also  that  the  construction  of  greenhouses  for 
gentlemen's  estates  was  not  unknown  at  this  early  date. 
A  decade  later  Dobie  &  Clow  in  Division  Street,  and 
Willoughby  Loftus  are  advertising  as  architects,  the 
former  promising  that  most  desirable  of  documents,  an 
exact  estimate,  'so  that  any  gentleman  may  know  his 
certain  cost  before  he  begins  to  build.' 

As  for  the  actual  work  of  these  architects  we  have  no 
evidence,  nor  of  most  of  the  cabinetmakers  and  uphol- 
sterers of  the  same  period  who  were  using  the  New  York 
Mercury,  the  Gazette,  the  Weekly  Post-Boy  and  other  news- 
papers about  1 750  and  later.  Exceptions  are  Gilbert  Ash, 

chairmaker,  in  Wall  Street,  who  is  noted  as  early  as  1 756,  and  by  whom  labelled  furniture  is  known.  Another  is  Joseph  Cox, 
who  had  a  shop  in  1759  opposite  the  Merchant's  Coffee  House  before  moving  to  the  Sign  of  the  Crown  and  Tossel  opposite  the 
Old  Slip  Pump.  Cox  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  upholsterers  of  the  time  and  a  furniture  maker  also.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  has  for  some  years  been  the  owner  of  a  labelled  settee  by  him.  The  names  of  many  other  craftsmen  who  were  working 
when  Samuel  and  Judith  Verplanck  were  adding  to  the  furnishings  of  their  house  are  recorded,  but  nothing  has  been  found 
which  can  be  definitely  ascribed  to  them.  The  Verplanck  furniture  remains  anonymous,  although  much  of  it  seems  to  have  come 
from  one  shop.  Future  discoveries  may  enable  us  to  recognize  the  handiwork  of  some  of  the  advertisers  of  the  period.  There  were 
a  considerable  number.  William  Norton  had  advertised  leather  chairs  in  1740;  Anthony  Demelt,  chairmaker,  advertised  in 
1758;  John  Tremain  ( 1 75 1 )  'having  declined  the  Stage,  proposes  to  follow  his  Business  of  a  Cabinetmaker'  and  lists  a  number 
of  types,  indicating  a  proficient  craftsman.  Robert  Wallace,  a  joiner  living  in  Beaver  Street  in  1 753,  'made  and  sold  all  sorts 
of  Cabinets,  Scrutores  and  Chairs  of  any  fashion.'  Between  1754  and  1767  are  noted,  among  others,  Thomas  Griggs,  senior  and 

junior,  and  John  Parsons,  'between  the  New  and  Fly  Markets,  near  his  late  master 
Joshua  Delaplaine.'  Some  announce  a  speciality  in  carving,  such  as  Stephen  Dwight 
'late  an  apprentice  to  Henry  Hardcastle,  carver,'  who  set  himself  up  in  business  in 
1755  between  Ferry  Stairs  and  Burling  Slip.  John  Brinner,  cabinetmaker  and  carver 
from  London,  whose  shop  in  1762  was  'at  the  Sign  of  the  Chair  opposite  Flatten 
Barrack  Hill  in  the  Broad-Way,'  brought  over  from  London  with  him  six  skilled 
artificers.  There  are  others  listed  as  carvers,  gilders,  looking-glass  makers,  whose 
names  increase  in  number  after  1 760,  while  of  upholsterers  there  are  half  a  dozen 
advertising  before  1770.  Early  among  them  were  James  Huthwaite  and  Stephen 
Callow  who  were  in  Bridge  Street  in  1750.  These  and  others  listed  in  The  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  New  York,  compiled  for  the  New  York  Historical  Society  by  Rita  Gottesman, 
indicate  that  the  furniture  industry  was  carried  on  in  a  specialized  manner  with 
division  into  a  number  of  recognized  crafts,  as  in  the  mother  country. 

The  earliest  of  the  Verplanck  pieces  are  two  marble-topped  pier  tables  of  unpre- 
tentious type  which  must  have  been  in  the  house  when  Gulian  was  alive.  They  are 
very  simply  designed,  one  of  them  having  very  straight  cabriole  legs  ending  in  a 
claw-and-ball,  the  other  a  more  graceful  curve,  but  with  the  earlier  Dutch  foot.  The 
wing  chair  (No.  i)  is  upholstered  in  the  old  yellow  wool  damask,  probably  of  Flemish 
origin,  which  was  part  of  the  family  gift.  The  chair  is  interesting  in  showing  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  New  York  claw-and-ball  foot.  There  were  regional 
variations  in  the  treatment  of  the  claw-and-ball  which  as  a  rule  help  us  greatly  in 
recognizing  local  schools,  although  this  detail  alone  is  not  enough  to  indicate  origin 
in  Boston,  Newport,  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  The  New  York  claw  is  sha  ply 
delineated  at  the  joints,  is  thin  throughout  and  the  skin  is  tightly  drawn  ove'  the 
ball.  The  talons  come  down  in  a  well-defined  vertical  line,  and  the  ball  is  not 
flattened  as  is  often  the  case  elsewhere.  The  style  of  leer  on  the  wine  chair  is  similar 

No.  III. — WALNUT  SIDE  CHAIR  :  C.  1765  :  SHOWING  ,  r  ,  _  ...  *    .  f  .  ,       .   °.  ....  . 

dutch  influence  on  a  Chippendale  design      to  the  type  found  on  the  sofa  (No.  n)  and  set  of  six  walnut  side  chairs  (No.  in),  but 
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is  seen  in  a  more  developed  form  on  the  latter.  On  these  there 
is  an  unusual  treatment  of  the  knee,  with  a  kind  of  cap  fitting 
down  over  it  shaped  with  a  bilateral  ridge  at  the  lower  end, 
which  terminates  in  an  upturned  point.  This  same  unusual 
treatment  is  found  on  the  legs  of  the  gaming  table  (No.  iv), 
which  shows  a  motif  favoured  in  New  York  in  the  gadrooning 
which  edges  the  apron.  The  chairs  and  table  are  assigned  by 
the  Museum  to  the  period  about  1 765. 

The  manner  in  which  the  interlaced  scrolls  are  treated  in  the 
back  splat  on  the  set  of  six  chairs  shows  the  evolving  Chippen- 
dale type.  They  are,  however,  given  a  greater  heaviness  here, 
due  to  Dutch  influence,  and  this  also  is  responsible  for  the 
capacious  proportions  of  all  these  pieces.  There  is  width  in  the 
backs  and  seats,  the  legs  are  sturdy  rather  than  graceful,  and 
there  are  none  of  the  subtleties  found  in  New  England  and 
Philadelphia  work. 

The  pair  of  later  side  chairs,  about  1770,  show  Gothic  pierc- 
ing in  the  splat,  combined  with  a  characteristic  'ruffle  '  (No.  v). 
The  back  rails  have  become  more  graceful,  tapering  toward  the 
bow  of  the  cresting,  but  the  carved  ornament  is  disposed  some- 
what stiffly  throughout,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  New  York 
furniture.  Compared  with  the  set  of  six  walnut  chairs  already 
discussed,  they  show  much  refinement  of  detail,  such  as  the 
stop-fluting  on  the  side  rails,  and  the  leaf  capping  in  the  centre 
of  the  cresting. 

Typical  of  the  time  is  the  addition  of  a  few  fine  English 
pieces.  These  include  a  Queen  Anne  red  lacquered  secretary 
(No.  vii),  with  an  elaborately  constructed  interior,  and  a 
Chippendale  gilt  mirror  in  the  Chinese  style  (No.  vi).  The 
former  was  acquired  in  a  manner  which  in  several  instances  is 
known  to  have  introduced  fine  English  furniture  into  New 
York  houses,  namely,  the  auction  sale  of  the  effects  of  a  former 
Governor.  Thus  the  furniture  of  Governor  Montgomery  was 
sold  after  his  death  in  1731.  A  newspaper  announcement  states 
that  the  sale  will  take  place  'at  the  Fort,'  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  effects  it  is  apparent  that  someone  must  have  become 
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the  owner  of  a  'fine  new  yallow  Camblet  Bed  lined  with  silk 
and  laced'  on  that  occasion.  The  Verplanck  secretary  has  been 
brought  over  with  the  effects  of  the  ill-fated  Sir  Danvers 
Osborne  who  committed  suicide  soon  after  his  arrival  in  1753. 
The  secretary,  which  was  sold  with  his  other  possessions  arriv- 
ing in  the  ship  Arundel,  was  purchased  by  Lieutenant  Governor 
James  De  Lancey,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Crommelin 
Verplanck,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Samuel.  Gulian,  the  builder 
of  the  house,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  later  member  of  the 
family  who  edited  Shakespeare  and  was  active  in  the  political 
life  of  New  York.  The  earlier  Gulian,  of  the  fourth  generation 
in  America,  was  a  descendant  of  Abraham  Isaacse  Ver 
Planck,  a  beaver  trader,  who,  about  1638,  was  the  owner  of 
tracts  of  land  which  form  the  present  site  of  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City.  Gulian  was  a  merchant  in  the  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  and  Holland  and  advanced  the  family  fortunes  greatly 
through  his  share  in  the  Rombout  Patent,  which  gave  him  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  in  Dutchess  County,  where  his  country 
seat,  Mt.  Gulian,  was  located.  He  married  Mary  Crommelin  in 
1737,  and  their  eldest  son,  Samuel,  was  born  in  1739.  The 
latter  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  at  King's 
College,  later  Columbia.  On  a  journey  to  the  family  in  Holland 
he  married  his  cousin,  Judith  Crommelin,  in  Amsterdam, 
April  26th,  1 761.  After  travel  abroad,  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  where  his  occupation  was  that  of  wholesale 
importer  and  banker.  In  1768  he  was  one  of  twenty-four 
founders  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1  770  he 
became  one  of  the  Governors  of  King's  College.  In  1 776,  on  the 
occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British,  he  retired  to  Mt.  Gulian, 
which  became  the  headquarters  of  Von  Steuben  and  eventually 
the  scene  of  the  founding  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  Madame  Verplanck,  however,  did  not 
leave  New  York  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  social  life  which 
the  presence  of  the  British  officers  brought  to  the  city.  She  was 
the  friend  of  Sir  William  Howe  and  the  recipient  of  gifts  from 
him  which  were  sent  from  London  after  his  recall  in  1778. 

Among  these  are  the  two  panels  by  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann,  Eros  and  Venus,  which  hang  over  the  mantel 
in  the  present  installation  of  the  room,  and  a  tea 
service  of  French  porcelain,  which  is  also  part  of 
the  furnishings. 

As  mentioned  at  the  outset,  all  these  interesting 
pieces  of  furniture,  as  well  as  pictures,  china  and 
other  objects,  have  been  displayed  since  the  Fall 
of  1 94 1  in  a  tasteful  setting  especially  chosen  to 
harmonize  with  them. 

Shortly  after  they  had  been"  donated  by  Bayard 
and  De  Lancey  Verplanck  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum were  able  to  acquire  the  fitments  of  a  con- 
temporary drawing-room  'to  match.'  This  has  since 
been  built  on  to  the  second  storey  of  the  American 
wing  (above  the  Van  Rensselaer  Room).  This  room, 
the  panelling  of  which  dates  from  the  third  quarter 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  came  from  the  Cad- 
wallader  Colden  Home  at  Coldenham,  Orange 
County,  New  York  State.  It  makes  a  particularly 
appropriate  and  effective  combination  which,  by- 
adding  an  authentic  background  to  the  Verplanck 
furniture,  much  increases  the  educational  value  of 
the  whole  and  creates  an  atmosphere  of  striking 
historic  worth  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  both. 
At  this  period  American  Colonial  fashion  had 
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No.  VI.— CHIPPENDALE  MIRROR,  CHINESE  STYLE  :  CARVED  AND  GILDED 
ENGLISH  MAKE  OE  ABOUT  1760  :  ONE  OE  THE  VERPI.ANCK  HEIRLOOMS 


passed  from  completely  encasing  the  walls  in  wainscot,  and  here 
only  the  east  wall,  with  the  central  feature  of  the  fireplace,  is 
fully  panelled.  The  woodwork  of  the  remainder  of  the  room  is 
confined  to  the  moulded  cornice,  dado  and  window  seats.  The 
walls  are  painted  white,  the  woodwork  in  that  bluish-grey  col- 
our so  much  favoured  in  the  New  York  homes  of  the  period. 
The  fireplace  frame  and  chimney  breast  panel,  with  crossetted 
angles,  are  divided  off  by  flat,  fluted  pilasters,  differentiated 
above  the  capitals  through  the  cornice  to  the  ceiling,  from  lateral 
cupboards  with  double  panelled  doors.  These  now  contain 
the  Verplanck  china  (Chinese  'export'  porcelain)  and  other 
objects.  On  the  walls  hang  pictures,  chief  of  which  is  the  portrait 
of  Samuel  Verplanck  (to  whom  most  of  the  contents  of  the  room 
originally  belonged),  painted  by  John  Singleton  Copley  in 
1 77 1,  when  the  artist  was  visiting  New  York. 

This  picture  is  not  the  only  link  with  England  or  rather  Great 
Britain.  There  is  the  room  itself.  More  than  ordinary  interest 


attaches  to  this  interior,  for  in  and  around  Orange  County, 
whence  it  came,  many  British  immigrants  settled  and  made 
their  homes.  Among  these  the  most  famous  was  Cadwallader 
Golden*.  Like  many  another  house  in  these  parts  the  Golden 
Home  was  purely  English  Georgian  in  design,  as  might  have 
been  expected  since,  despite  his  Welsh  christian  name,  Cad- 
wallader Golden  was  a  Scot,  born  at  Dunse  in  1688. 

Nor  is  it  wholly  due  to  his  notable  public  career  in  colonial 
America  that  he  is  accorded  lengthy  notice  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  He  was  of  international  repute  as  writer 
on  physics,  mathematics  and  philosophy,  while  his  reputation 
as  a  botanist  earned  him  the  friendship  of  men  like  Linnaeus, 
who  actually  named  a  plant  coldenia  in  honour  of  Cadwallader 
Colden.  It  was  he  who  first  introduced  the  Linnaean  system 
to  America. 

He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  went  to 
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No.  VII.— QUEEN  ANNE  RED  LACQUER  SECRETARY  IN  THE  VERPLANCK  GIFT 

{Concluded  on  page  160) 
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STAMPEDE    FROM  CULTURE 

A    REVIEW    BY    H .    GRANVILLE  FELL 

'Degrade  first  the  Arts,  if  you  would  Mankind  degrade' — William  Blake 


MODERN  FRENCH  PAINTERS 
By  R.  H.  Wilenski 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber,  Limited.  Illustrated.  30s.  net) 

THE  preface  to  Mr.  Wilenski's  massive  study  bears  the 
date  1939.  His  book  was  therefore  completed  before 
France's  corruption,  which  led  to  her  present  unhappy 
condition,  became  manifest  to  the  world.  '■How  it  happened,'' 
the  heading  of  so  many  chapters,  is  therefore  prophetic,  though 
not  in  Mr.  Wilenski's  meaning  of  the  phrase.  For  this  is  a 
picture,  vividly  depicted  in  the  art  and  life  of  nearly  a  century, 
of  France's  descent  into  moral  and  intellectual  bankruptcy. 

The  lives  of  which  he  tells,  in  the  main  are  lives  of  minds 
diseased,  symbols  of  a  national  degeneration.  It  has  long  been 
our  conviction  that  France's  decadence  began  to  show  itself  in 
the  first  years  of  the  'nineties,  whence  it  spread  in  varying  de- 
grees of  virulence  to  other  countries.  In  the  latter,  however, 
there  were  certain  countervailing  influences,  often  scoffed  at  as 
philistine,  retrograde,  or  at  best  unprogressive.  But  in  France, 
whose  cultural  leadership  was  everywhere  accepted,  each  new 
manifestation  was  hailed  with  applause  and  eagerly  imitated. 
The  ball  having  been  set  rolling,  it  gathered  momentum  with 
every  fresh  encouragement  and  at  an  increasing  pace  went 
hurtling  into  the  present  chaos.  A  crash  was  inevitable,  and 


LES  GRANDES  BAIGNEUSES  :  BY  PIERRE-AUGUSTE  RENOIR  :  PAINTED  1885-7  : 
:  ONE  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  MODERN  FRENCH  PAINTERS,  BY  R.  H 


though  a  few  thoughtful  ones  had  misgivings,  it  seemed  such  a 
delight  to  astonish  a  jaded  world. 

What  is  at  the  root  of  this  state  of  affairs?  We  have  been  told 
in  parrot-like  repetitions,  that  the  French  are  the  most  logical 
representatives  of  the  human  race.  It  has  become  a  legend,  but 
it  is  a  legend  which  the  events  leading  up  to  the  present  war 
have  completely  exploded.  And  we  are  not  confounding  logic 
with  mere  consistency.  We  have  lived  in  long  and  close  com- 
panionship with  Parisians  and  from  the  year  1894  onwards 
have  had  first-hand  opportunities  to  test  this  fallacy  and  to 
observe  the  stages  of  descent.  One  characteristic  we  have  re- 
marked is  the  Parisian's  eagerness  to  swallow  any  seeming  new 
thing  that  promises  a  cheap  sensation.  In  his  ardour  for  life  he 
hankers  after  continual  change,  and  as  French  novelists  them- 
selves have  shown,  he  has  an  infinite  capacity  for  self-delusion. 
Having  adopted  as  his  rule  of  life  Liberie,  egalite,  fraternite,  he 
loathes  discipline,  and  chafes  under  any  kind  of  restraint. 

The  new  art  movements  took  fire  from  the  'nineties.  Mr. 
Wilenski  admits  (and  deplores)  how  le  style  Jazz  'became  a 
recognized  form  of  popular  decoration.'  This  nonsensical  stuff 
ran  riot  over  theatres,  restaurants,  shops  and  dance  halls,  over 
fabrics  and  women's  dress  and  invaded  every  department  of 
social  life.  It  is  futile  to  complain  that  this  was  the  'vulgariza- 
tion' of  a  style.  To  'vulgarize'  is  merely  to  make  popular, 
and  this  is  presumably  what  the  inventors  desire.  The  French 

themselves  coined  the  phrase  He 
dernier  mouvement'  and  to  be  in  the 
dernier  mouvement  they  devoted 
their  whole  energies. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  Mr.  Wilen- 
ski's book  is  the  completest  docu- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language.  His  earnestness,  the  in- 
dustry involved,  and  the  length  of 
the  book  which  unfolds  its  story  in 
the  simulacrum  of  a  four-act  drama 
are  impressive.  The  plan  is  ingen- 
ious, as  the'  frequent  repetitions 
and  recapitulations  serve  to  keep 
the  reader's  memory  fresh  to  the 
course  of  events.  The  background 
of  contemporary  political  history 
is  admirably  depicted,  albeit  in  an 
atmosphere  of  outrages,  murders 
and  miscarriages  of  justice.  Im- 
posed upon  it  is  the  social,  literary 
and  artistic  life  in  which  the  im- 
. j  lfj|     Pending  tragedy  moved. 

4  y  '  The  story  begins  with  the  Salon 

H  ^^^J         1  Jitfuu\  in  which  the  rejects  of 

^^■*»^™^*-  the  official  Salon  des  Beaux  Arts  were 

shown  in  adjacent  rooms  at  the 

PHILADELPHIA  (C  S.  TYSON,        „  .  .    ,  „ .  ' J  .  .  .       nc     ,  , 

wilenski  :  faber  &  faber     Palais  de  I  Industrie  \r\  1003,  bv  order 
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f  public  librari 

^^'n«ame,  Calif. 


of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  This  event  brings 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  author's  dramatis 
personae  upon  the  scene.  A  score  of  years  later  came 
the  innovation  known  as  'Impressionism.'  Monet, 
Pissarro  and  Sisley  had  visited  England  during  the 
Franco-German  war,  and,  duly  profiting  by  the 
examples  of  Turner  and  Constable  in  heightening 
the  illusions  of  light  and  air,  gave  to  the  art  of 
painting  a  contribution  of  real  value. 

Unfortunately,  the  critics  of  the  day,  who  ridi- 
culed and  condemned  it,  frightened  the  wits  out  of 
every  art  critic  since.  For  fear  of  stultifying  himself 
as  his  predecessors  did,  he  thinks  to  avoid  similar 
mistakes  by  lavishing  praise  on  every  piece  of  char- 
latanry offered  him.  According  to  these  wiseacres, 
since  their  famous  discovery  that  'representational' 
art  is  all  wrong,  geniuses  have  been  as  thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa.Well,  in  spite  of  denials,  art 
has  to  represent  something,  even  if  it  only  repre- 
sents its  perpetrator's  incompetence  or  imbecility. 
This  indiscriminate  praise,  couched  in  nonsensical 
jargon,  is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  public  mistrust 
and  bewilderment.  Because  genius  is  patent  and  has 
now  been  universally  accepted  in  the  work  of  Van 
Gogh,  of  Gauguin  and  is  also  evinced  in  certain 
charming  colour  passages  discovered  by  Cezanne 
among  the  rocks  and  heaths  at  Gardanne  and 
l'Estaque,  that  is  no  excuse  for  opening  the  flood- 
gates to  the  torrent  of  nightmare  horrors  that  has 
since  been  let  loose  on  the  world.  It  is  the  pet  vanity  of  the 
critic  to  flatter  himself  that  he  is  endowed  with  super-sensi- 
bility. Illusions  are  such  a  pleasurable  indulgence.  But  critics, 
being  feeble  folk  without  creative  power  and  lacking  the 
highly  developed  perceptions  of  the  artist,  are  so  wishful  to 
put  other  and  better-endowed  men  'in  their  proper  places.' 

Mr.  Wilenski  faithfully  records  the  shortcomings  of  his 
heroes  without  any  attempt  to  gloss  over  them.  The  lives  of 
many  of  these  painters  make  pitiful  reading  and  most  certainly 
provide  a  key  to  the  sinister  nature  of  their  works.  We  do  not 
believe  that  excessive  self-indulgence,  bringing  in  its  train 
disease  and  ending  in  madness  can  be  conducive  to  good  art. 
Rather  it  spells  ruin  to  mind  and  body  and  to  wholesome 
minds  the  evidence  is  clear  enough.  Few  of  these  men  can  be 
accounted  sane.  They,  and  many  of  the  writers  associated  with 
them  and  cited  by  Mr.  Wilenski  are  acknowledged  clinical 
cases,  as  proved  by  the  hospital  registers.  To  exalt  the  hideous, 
monstrous  and  leprous  abortions  offered  to  us  in  the  sacred 
name  of  art,  is  indeed  to  darken  counsel  and  create  confusion. 
Whither  is  it  leading?  The  next  generation,  unless  it  lapses  into 
madness  itself,  will  be  dumbfounded  at  the  follies  of  to-day. 

On  one  page  Andre  Breton  is  quoted  as  saying  in  his  Mani- 
feste  du  Surrealisme,  'I  could  spend  my  life  provoking  the 
confidences  of  mad  persons;  for  they  are  persons  of  scrupulous 
honesty  whose  innocence  is  only  equalled  by  my  own.'  That 
is  all  very  well,  but  often  assassins,  fanatical  bomb-throwers 
and  kleptomaniacs  are  scrupulously  honest  in  their  convictions 
and  the  public  must  be  protected  from  them.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  such  persons  are  sincere,  but  as  Archbishop  Whately  has 
sagely  observed,  'Sincerity  is  often  the  last  stage  of  corruption.' 
Surrealism  means  simply  the  giving  up  of  all  control,  and  the 
world  has  no  use  for  that  sort  of  thing.  And,  a  few  pages  later, 
Salvador  Dali  we  are  told  'has  described  the  three  great 
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images  of  life  as  excrement,  blood  and  putrefaction.  All  three 
images  haunt  his  painting.'  Happily  Mr.  Wilenski  says,  'I  find 
myself  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  this  concept  of  the  art- 
activity.'  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  dissociates  himself  com- 
pletely from  what  he  terms  'Neo-Surrealism.'  On  the  other 
hand  he  gives  exaggerated  praise  to  the  infantile  productions 
of  the  Douanier  Rousseau  (one  of  his  bright  particular  stars),  a 
figure  of  pathetic  simplicity  and  an  habitual  drunkard,  who  no 
doubt  did  his  best  according  to  his  ability,  but  whose  works  are 
literally  no  more  accomplished  than  those  on  an  ice-cream 
vendor's  barrow.  There  is,  however,  nothing  particularly  sub- 
versive in  them,  as  there  unquestionably  is  in  many  other 
works  sponsored  by  the  author. 

The  gullibility  of  many  of  our  would-be  'intelligentsia' 
passes  belief.  Big  money  changes  hands  over  these  'precious' 
productions.  It  is  extraordinary  how  susceptible  to  the  artfully 
spread  net  the  highbrow  in  art  shows  himself,  although  he 
should  be  warned  by  the  very  fact  that  the  protagonists  of  the 
various  'isms,  detest  and  despise  one  another,  belittling  and 
abusing  every  fraud  in  rivalry  with  their  own.  Yet  even  this 
does  not  remove  the  scales  from  eyes  wilfully  blind.  Bolstered 
up  for  their  perspicacity  by  astute  flatterers  and  by  sophistical 
pleaders,  the  victims  are  fixed  spell-bound. 

An  argument  much  favoured  by  the  supporters  of  these 
unhealthy  aberrations  is  contained  in  the  formula  'freedom  of 
expression  for  all.'  Freedom  of  expression,  however,  involves 
freedom  of  rejection  by  others.  No  amount  of  specious  pleading 
should  obscure  the  truth  from  candid  minds.  Painting,  as  our 
critics  are  so  fond  of  reiterating,  is  a  matter  of  appeal  o  the 
eyes,  though  they  themselves  so  often  fail  to  use  them  i  >r  per- 
chance, know  not  how.  Everything  is  resolved  by  lookin  »  at  the 
works  themselves.  Use  your  eyes,  Master  Wilenski,  use  your 
eyes  and  learn  to  trust  them ! 
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ENGLISH  GESSO  FURNITURE 

(Continued from  page  in) 

the  original  gold  more  easily  and  often  leaves  it  in  a 
perfect  state.  The  stripping  of  the  later  gilding,  how- 
ever, was  not  always  so  successful  as  the  paint;  for  in 
the  process  the  sharpness  and  detail  of  the  gesso 
work  is  frequently  injured,  and  it  is  often  found  that 
little  or  none  of  the  original  gilding  lies  underneath. 
This  necessitates  'faking'  the  surface  with  new  gild- 
ing, which  only  results  in  a  general  evenness  of  tone 
—usually  an  all-over  effect  of  gold  peppered  on  a 
red  ground — due  to  the  impossibility  of  producing 
again  the  rich  burnish  and  the  matt  effects  of  the 
original  work. 

Modern  gilding  made  to  simulate  the  old  has  a 
thin  and  hungry  look  without  any  sense  of  solidity  or 
depth.  The  genuine  gilding  is  solid  and  rich  in  ap- 
pearance, and  where  it  is  worn  disclosing  the  gesso 
ground,  it  is  haphazard  and  casual  in  the  manner  of 
its  wear,  possessing  no  all-over  or  even  effect.  The 
wearing  of  the  gilding  and  the  natural  effects  of  age 
and  usage  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  defects  in 
the  genuine  work;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  give  to 
it  a  quality  of  age  as  unreproducible  as  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship. 

English  gesso  furniture  is  an  example  of  the  way 
the  English  craftsman  assimilated  a  foreign  process, 
altered  and  amended  it  to  suit  the  traditional  ways 
of  his  craft,  and  by  his  sense  of  fine  craftsmanship  his 
version  of  this  gesso  furniture  soon  became  equal  to, 
if  not  superior  to,  that  of  the  foreigner.  Examples  of 
English  gesso  furniture  are  dwindling  in  number 
through  wear  and  neglect  and  ignorant  restoration. 
Therefore  what  is  left  to  us  should  be  treasured  and 
valued  and  looked  after — for  this  furniture  repre- 
sents a  page  in  the  history  book  of  English  crafts- 
manship. 


PICTURES  IN  WROUGHT  IRON 

(Continued from  page  139) 

the  bend  at  each  node  of  the  rushes,  the  sharp  angu- 
larity of  the  bamboo's  stem  and  pointed  leaves,  the 
gnarled  formation  of  the  pine  or  the  sinuous  curves 
of  the  lotus  stems?  What  could  be  more  dainty  than 
the  crab  amid  rushes  or  the  contemplative  crane  be- 
neath the  orcading  pine?  The  artist's  practised  eye 
has  caught,  and  his  work  revealed,  the  spirit  of  each 
separate  plant  form  and  translated  it  into  poems  of 
delicate  ornament — the  chrysanthemum  spray,  the 
flowering  prunus  or  drooping  willow  overhanging 
the  subtly  suggested  lake  wherein  the  patient  fisher- 
man drops  his  line.  We  are,  of  course,  familiar  with 
similar  economy  of  impressionist  detail  in  the  art  of 
the  Chinese  painter,  depicted  with  the  fluency  of 
the  practised  brush.  But  these  panels  are  veritable 


'drawings'  in  hammered  iron,  of  which  we  may  say 
their  artistry  is  rare  indeed. 

All  these  wrought-iron  pictures  seem  to  have  meas- 
ured approximately  four  feet  in  height  by  one  foot 
in  width;  and  in  the  land  of  their  origin  are  fixed 
upon  a  back-board  covered  with  coloured  silk,  which 
provides  a  pleasing  contrast  for  their  simplicity  of 
silhouette. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  recorded  that,  while 
genuine  old  examples  such  as  those  illustrated  date 
from  the  Eighteenth  Century,  yet,  so  rare  are  they, 
that  like  other  types  of  antiques  they  have  been  imi- 
tated for  the  benefit  of  Western  collectors.  In  such, 
neither  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  nor  the  de- 
sign is  so  good  as  in  the  genuine  antiques,  although 
the  imitations  are  made — it  is  said — at  Wuhu,  the 
scene  of  the  triumph  of  T'ang  T'ien  Che. 


BLEEDING  BOWLS  OR  SKILLET  COVERS? 

(Continued  from  page  142) 

I  should  like  to  have  dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  many  other 
interesting  points  raised  hy  Commander  How,  but  the  necessity 
of  brevity  prevents  me  from  so  doing. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

Charles  Noon,  F.R.C.S. 

From  the  above  evidence,  it  would  seem  therefore  that  there 
is  no  room  for  doubting  that  these  small  capacity  silver  vessels 
are  correctly  described  as  bleeding  bowls. — Editor. 


NEW  YORK  FURNITURE  FROM  THE 
VERPLANCK  FAMILY 

(Continued from  page  /J7) 

America  in  1 708,  becoming  Surveyor-General  of  New  York  in 
1 7 18.  In  1760  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor,  whereupon  he 
made  over  his  house  and  estate  in  Orange  County  to  his  third 
son.  His  public  career  as  Lieutenant-Governor  extended  over 
fourteen  years,  and  he  died  in  1776.  His  son,  a  Loyalist  like 
himself,  was  imprisoned  during  the  Civil  War  but  regained 
the  old  home  at  Coldenham  later  and  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1797. 

This  panelled  room,  housing  the  Verplanck  gifts,  therefore 
forms  a  unique  memorial  uniting  these  two  old  colonial 
families— American  and  British — in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  as  certainly  and  enduringly  as  the  two 
nations  are  united  in  endeavour  to-day.  When  all  is  said  the 
basis  of  this  unity  is  to  be  found  in  that  period  of  sturdy  colonial 
endeavour  when,  as  this  room  and  its  contents  so  perfectly 
demonstrate,  a  unity  of  sentiment  and  basic  ideals  actuated 
American  colonial  life.  Some  of  the  Verplanck  furniture  is 
actually  English — the  Queen  Anne  secretaire  and  the  Chippen- 
dale mirror  for  example— while  the  American  pieces  without 
exception  exhibit  their  dependence  upon  the  English  cabinet 
makers'  designs  and  tradition  of  sound  workmanship  which  are 
ultimately  an  inheritance  from  a  single  source.  That  Georgian 
aristocracy  of  furniture  design  and  interior  decoration  typifies 
the  solidarity  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples. 
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THE  Royal  Academy  is  as  national  an  institution  as 
Punch.  Of  both  it  has  often  been  said,  in  disparaging  if 
rather  contradictory  terms,  that  'it  is  not  so  good  as  it 
was'  and  'the  more  it  changes  the  more  it  remains  the  same.' 
Neither  statement  is  true.  Both  retain  certain  conservative 
elements,  but  of  each  it  must  be  said  'Eppur  si  muove.''  To  elderly 
people  with  clear  memories  the  changes  must  seem  remarkable. 
For  one  thing  the  walls  used  to  be  piled  from  skirting  board  to 
roof.  The  Academy  machines,  evolved  in  the  studio  with  para- 
phernalia of  models  and  stage  properties,  are  seen  no  more. 
History  painters  are  extinct,  and  allegory  takes  a  back  seat. 
Both  have  given  place  to  first-hand  impressions  and  records  of 
things  seen.  Deliberately  pondered  compositions  are  scarce  but 
the  freshness  of  reality  is  visible  in  every  room.  A  great  many 
canvases  depict  scenes  of  war  and  its  side  issues.  These  are 
glimpses  cut  from  the  artists'  personal  experiences  and  trans- 
mitted at  first  hand.  Yet  in  some  cases  they  come  perilously  near 
to  photographic  snapshots.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
news  photographs  of  actualities  to  which  we  have  by  now  been 
long  accustomed  have  had  their  influence  on  contemporary 
painting.  But  the  stimulus  of  colour  and  the  vision  of  the  artist 
heighten  the  illusion  of  truth  and  with  it  our  enjoyment. 
Further,  there  are  the  individual  treatment  and  touch  which 
add  distinction  and  interest. 

By  way  of  underlining  this  attitude  to  truth,  the  Royal 
Academy  catalogue  takes  as  its  motto  this  year  the  saying  of 
Albrecht  Diirer:  'Art  standeth  firmly  fixed  in  Nature,  and 
whoso  can  rend  her  forth  thence,  he  only  possesseth  her.' 
The  damaged  north  rooms  are  still  closed,  the  number  of 


exhibits,  845,  being  smaller  than  within  our  memory.  Room  I 
is  hung  with  a  single  line  only  and  the  pictures  run  to  smal] 
and  rather  uniform  sizes. 

Hun  wreckage  may  be  seen  everywhere,  shattered  streets 
and  churches,  besides  other  evidences  of  what  we  are  enduring,  i 
This  is  probably  the  most  realistic  academy  exhibition  we  have 
ever  seen.  None  can  say  it  does  not  reflect  the  life  we  live.  An  •] 
innovation  is  the  hanging  in  groups  of  works  by  a  single  artist,  S 
an  excellent  notion,  since  a  painter's  own  conceptions  consort  % 
more  harmoniously  with  one  another  than  with  those  by  a 
different  hand.  To  Dame  Laura  Knight  is  allotted  one  of  these  I 
groups  in  three  adjacent  canvases — Autumn,  The  Shepherd,  and 
Winter,  the  first  named  of  which,  a  charmingly  fresh  vision  of  1 
landscape,  has  something  reminiscent  of  Japanese  design  in  its  - 
patterning.  Her  most  arresting  work,  however,  is  her  barrage  • 
balloon  subject,  In  for  Repairs,  painted  for  the  Nation's  wai 
records.  The  naturalism  which  we  have  generally  noted  is  ■ 
exemplified  again  in  Alan  Beeton's  Nature  Morte,  which  is  ' 
painted  with  meticulous  accuracy.  In  microscopic  detail  it  ' 
matches  Meredith  Frampton's  memorable  portrait  of  Sir  i 
Charles  Grant  Robertson  of  last  year.  A  group  of  assorted  tin  v 
hats,  German,  French  and  British,  lies  upon  a  table  littered  j 
with  anti-war  pamphlets,  the  titles  of  which  can  be  clearly  \ 
read.  The  allegory  is  not  impressive,  but  the  materia  furnish  a  \ 
theme  upon  which  the  artist  has  lavished  the  utmost  patience  5 
and  precision.  Even  the  dust  that  has  gathered  upon  the  surface  1 
of  the  table  is  unmistakable.  In  this  same  mood  of  searching 
exactitude  are  Algernon  Newton's  London  Canal  Scenes,  those  < 
strange,  still  and  deserted  backwaters  of  our  city,  hidden  from  4 
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all  but  those  whose  dwellings  overlook  them 
from  rearward  windows,  but  which  the  artist 
has  discovered  and  made  his  own.  They  may 
be  photographic  in  detail,  but  they  have  an 
eerie,  haunting  quality  which  arrests  and 
holds  our  interest.  A  dim  sunshine  casts  black 
shadows  over  another  unpeopled  landscape 
in  the  same  artist's  Beckhole,  Yorkshire.  Sydney 
Lee  seems  to  have  gone  monotonously  green 
in  some  of  his  landscapes,  but  the  greenest  of 
all  is  a  fascinatingly  decorative  vision  of  A 
Summer's  Might — a  fairy  tale  in  paint.  Russell 
Flint  has  taken  to  oil-tempera — a  medium 
far  from  easy  to  control,  being  prone  to 
sharp  edges — setting  himself  new  and  diffi- 
cult problems  in  which  he  has  had  struggles 
in  registering  his  tone-values.  Particularly 
this  applies  to  Great  Englebourne  and  Weighing 
Potatoes,  South  Devon.  His  customary  skill  and 
deftness  stand  him  in  good  stead,  and  of  his 
several  canvases  the  most  pleasing  to  our 
eyes  is  Beeches.  Two  small  landscapes  by 
A.  J.  Munnings,  October  and  Weir  Water  at 
Oare,  are  welcome  variants  from  his  fami- 
liar equine  studies,  of  which  nevertheless  he 
contributes  three.  October  is  a  particularly 
well-observed  and  sensitive  rendering  of 
autumnal  weather  with  alternating  sun  and  cloud-shadow. 
Reginald  Brundrit's  landscapes  are  as  good  as  ever,  re- 
markably true  and  convincing  in  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lamorna  Birch,  a  landscapist  of  long  and  honourable  achieve- 
ment, seems  to  have  gone  grievously  false  in  the  colouring  of 

The  West' ring  Sun:  the  Don  Hemnay  and  ''The  Hive,'  Morning:  St. 
Ives.  Colour  and  tone  smell  of  prolonged  working  up  in  the 
studio.  Near  this  last  hangs  a  charming 
Flower-Piece  by  Mary  Remington,  soothing 
and  delightfully  right  in  colour  harmony. 

Charles  Cundall,  one  of  the  Air  Ministry's 
official  artists,  exhibits  many  pictures  of 

bombers — Sunderlands,  Stirlings,  etc.,  all 

depicted  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  but  with 

less  of  artistic  effect  than  usual.  It  may  be 

that  since  these  are  painted  for  the  Nation's 

war  records,  he  has  to  comply  with  certain 

requirements,  but  even  so  there  was  no  need 

to  camouflage  the  sun  in  No.  267,  as  a  solid 

looking  disc  entirely  devoid  of  luminosity. 

Nevinson  also  devotes  himself  to  the  activi- 
ties of  our  airmen  and  their  exploits.  In 

Battlefields  of  Britain,  Opus  III  and  Opus  IV,  he 

concentrates  mainly  on  the  landscape.  Other 

canvases  shown  are  Bombers  at  Dispersal  Point, 

London,  Winter,  ig4i,  and  Thameside;  the  last 

named,  with  its  shrouded  sails,  has  a  touch 

of  uncommon  vision.  Clydebank:  A  Tribute, 

by  Hugh  Crawford,  a  new  name  to  us,  occu- 
pies what  is  generally  known  as  the  place  of 

honour  in  Room  III.  It  is  capably  painted, 

broad  in  handling  without  overstrained  sen- 
timent of  which  such  a  subject  stands  in  no 

need,  well  put  together  and  truthful  in  effect. 

On  either  side  hangs  a  portrait  by  Augustus 
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John — The  Mask  (Harry  Melville),  in  a  costume  reminiscent  of 
Pietro  Longhi,  but  not  particularly  happy  in  its  funereal  colour 
scheme  of  crimson  and  black — and  the  Viscount  Caldecote, 
C.B.E.  Neither  seem  to  reach  John's  high-water  mark,  but  that 
may  be  asking  overmuch.  T.  C.  Dugdale's  portrait  Coxswain 
Henry  Blogg,  G.C.,  B.E.M.,  etc.,  Cromer  Life  Boat,  is,  however, 
equal  to  its  painter's  best  and  is  cast  in  the  genuine  heroic 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST  :  BY  ARNOLD  H.  MASON,  A.R  A 
SHOWN  IN  THIS  YEAR'S  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION 


mould— fine  as  a  portrait,  well  planned  and 
likely  to  live  in  one's  memory.  Other  good  por- 
traits are  H.M.  King  George  of  the  Hellenes,  whose 
well-marked  profile  is  admirably  character- 
ized by  Alfred  R.  Thomson;  Lieut.-Col.  Wilmot 
Vaughan,  natural,  quite  unsophisticated,  and 
with  a  touch  of  pleasant  humour,  by  Philip 
Connard;  Arnold  Mason's  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
and  Miss  Anna  McGregor,  and  for  those  who 
like  bandbox  cleanliness  and  pretty  colours  the 
portraits  by  Gerald  Kelly. 

In  the  Central  Hall  are  two  Decorations:  The 
Zjme  of  Hate  and  The  Zone  of  Love,  which  have 
received  considerable  praise  from  the  critics. 
To  our  thinking,  while  not  unpleasing  in  col- 
our, they  are  inarticulate  and  patchy,  having 
neither  clarity  of  design  nor  firm  grip  on  their 
intentions.  Miss  Walker's  draughtsmanship  is 
not  strong  enough  for  such  flights.  Obviously 
she  is  happier  with  her  seascapes.  Henry  Rush- 
bury's  splendid  renderings  of  York  Minster  from 
Goodramgate  and  Selby  are  as  near  perfection  as 
pencil  drawings  may  be. 

Sculpture  is  sparsely  represented,  but  we 
should  mention  Gilbert  Ledward's  statue 
Strands  of  Man,  Sir  W.  Goscombe  John's  self- 
portrait,  Charles  Wheeler's  bronze  head  of 
Capt.  G.  E.  Creasy,  M.V.O.,  his  Sacrifice,  and 
Gilbert  Bayes'  relief  When  London  Burned. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  EDITOR 

A  NEW  MEZZOTINT  IN  COLOURS 

THE  interesting  picture  of  Members  of  the  Beaufort  Hunt,  reproduced 
on  our  front  cover  this  month  from  the  mezzotint  in  colour  by  Eugene  I 
Tily,  after  John  Wootton,  is  a  characteristic  example  of  one  of  the 
earliest  of  our  English  sporting  artists.  The  Tate  Gallery  catalogue  gives  his  f 
birth  date  as  c.  1686.  The  late  Mr.  Shaw  Sparrow  sets  it  as  early  as  c.  1677  ; 
from  certain  evidence  he  received  from  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy,  a  former  L 
editor  of  The  Connoisseur.  Our  picture  was  painted  in  or  about  1744,  and  I 
represents  George  Henry,  third  Earl  of  Litchfield  ( 1 7 18-1  772),  on  horseback,  f 
and  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  Robert  Lee,  the  fourth  Earl  (1706- 1776),  with  gun.  3 
Both  are  wearing  Beaufort  Hunt  coats.  The  third  Earl  and  his  wife  Diana 
Frankland  were  fourth  in  descent  respectively  from  Charles  I  and  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  earldom  is  now  extinct.  Like  so  many  of  Wootton's  canvases,  "ft 
this  is  a  very  large  one,  measuring  78  inches  by  95.  The  painter  was  a  pupil  1 
of  Jan  Wijck  (or  Wyck)  the  younger. 

The  mezzotint  so  ably  executed  by  Eugene  Tily  and  printed  by  hand  in  I 
colours  with  scrupulous  care  and  judgment  is  published  by  Messrs.  Frost  & 
Reed  of  London  and  Bristol.  Information  concerning  the  sitters  is  from  the  "k 
Tate  Gallery  Catalogue.  The  picture  was  presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the  ml 
National  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square,  in  1933. 

A  'SNATCH'  EXHIBITION  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

LIKE  nimble  batsmen,  we  have  to  snatch  runs  as  it  were  off  the  adver-  I 
/sary's  bowling.  In  between  the  bombings  watchful  keepers  bring  out  a  | 
few  treasures  from  their  hiding-places  for  our  edification.  One  of  these  M 
'snatch'  exhibitions  may  be  seen  in  Room  74  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  comprises  about  140  water-colours  and  a  small  number  of 
early  miniatures  acquired  since  the  war,  together  with  a  few  pieces  of  sculp-  dl 
ture.  And  very  welcome  it  is.  Five  of  the  miniatures  were  purchased  from  the  9M 
Duke  of  Buccleugh's  famous  collection  and  presented  by  the  National  Art-  1/1 
Collections  Fund.  Of  especial  interest  are  two  by  Nicholas  Hillyarde  f'Hil- 
liard) ,  the  one  of  the  painter's  wife  Alice,  ne'e  Brandon,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
enclosed  within  an  0,bearing  the  shields  of  both  families,  signed  and  dated  j 
1578,  and  the  other  of  an  unknown  man,  dated  1 572.  The  latter  is  an  attribu-  s 
tion,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity.  Both  have  character-  j  I 
istic  ultramarine  backgrounds  and  are  executed  with  the  utmost  delicac  v 
and  refinement.  Another  very  attractive  miniature  from  the  same  collection  {li 
is  of  a  lady  wearing  a  Jacobean  masque  dress,  signed  by  Isaac  Oliver  and  c  . 
dated  161  7.  There  are  also  two  by,  or  ascribed  to,  Nicholas  Dixon,  one  re-  i  f 
presenting  a  lady  of  Charles  II's  reign  dressed  in  green  and  one  of  a  lady 
bearing  a  slight,  but  not  flattering,  resemblance  to  Louise  de  Kerouaille,  > 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  In  addition  there  are  four,  purchased  from  the  funds  3 
of  the  R.  H.  Stephenson  bequest,  one  from  that  of  Capt.  H.  B.  Murray  and  a 
six  from  a  collection  given  to  the  museum  last  year  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Joseph. 

The  water-colour  drawings  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  ji 
general  trend  of  British  painting  in  that  medium  during  the  twenty  years 
intervening  between  the  two  world  wars.  Some  are  from  the  museum's  own  | 
collection  and  others  are  on  loan.  Though  many  well-known  exponents  are 
missing,  the  assemblage  shows  a  considerable  variety  in  styles,  from  the 
strictly  orthodox  to  certain  examples  which  seem  to  us  completely  unworthy  < 
of  the  honour  paid  them.  It  would  be  a  vast  pity  if  the  fine  traditions  of  Eng- 
lish water-colour  should  die.  Certain  alien  influences  of  late  years  have  di- 
verted many  a  talented  young  painter  from  the  true  path.  But  the  traditional 
style  is  eminently  suited  to  the  interpretation  of  British  subject-matter  and 
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moreover  is  in  aecord  with  the  British  temperament.  Water-colour  by  (In- 
direct method  is  a  hard-won  art,  supremely  difficult  of  achievement,  hut 
il  lias  produced  masterpieces,  whereas  those  who,  in  the  sophistical  language 
of  to-day,  are  classed  as  'adventurous'  receive  some  nasty  falls.  The  results 
of  not  knowing  how  to  control  this  restive  steed  may  be  seen  in  the  inco- 
herent and  muddied  sheets  of  paper  bearing  titles  that  have  not  the  slightest 
correspondence  with  the  subjects  they  claim  to  portray.  This  direct  state- 
ment may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Girtinesque  vision  of  Framlingham 
Castle,  appropriately  architectural  in  construction,  by  Bertram  Nicholls,  in 
the  gem-like  sketches  of  Wilson  Steer — The  Beach,  Shoreham,  is  a  faultless 
example  of  direct-notation — and  the  studies  of  that  still  living  old  master 
Sir  George  Clausen.  Brangwyn,  too,  shows  what  breadth  and  confident 
artistry  can  achieve  in  Ponte  di  San  Giobbi.  How  right  is  the  dark  blue  figure, 
silhouetted  against  the  rose-tinted  masonry  of  the  bridge!  Muirhead  Bone's 
Spanish  Bridge,  Ronda,  is  a  magnificent  composition,  enhanced  by  reason  of 
its  great  height.  Nothing  here  is  more  dexterously,  more  knowledgeably 
handled,  than  Russell  Flint's  Midsummer  Noon  on  the  River  Gard,  Languedoc,  a 
baffling  object-lesson  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  medium.  And  William 
T.  Wood,  in  his  April  Morning  in  hew  Gardens,  out  of  his  deep  knowledge 
and  sympathetic  understanding,  shows  how  trees  can  and  should  be  drawn. 
A  water-colour  of  Regent's  Canal,  by  S.  Badmin,  simulates  one  of  Algernon 
Newton's  kindred  scenes  in  oil. 

The  sculpture  is  described  as  a  'token'  exhibition,  and  includes  works 
by  Epstein,  Hardiman,  Underwood,  Gilbert  Ledward,  Charles  Wheeler, 
Eric  Gill,  Dobson,  Reid  Dick  and  Henry  Moore,  the  last  named  with  the 
usual  'knobs.'  A  clever  adaptation  of  theme  to  material  is  Richard  Bed- 
ford's marble  Tortoise. 


THE  'DRAKE'  CUP  FOR  PLYMOUTH 

ONE  of  those  rare  cups  fashioned  as  a  terrestrial  globe  in  Renaissance 
times  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in  Messrs.  Christie's  sale  rooms. 
Traditionally  known  as  the  Drake  cup,  and  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  great  sea-captain  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  recognition  of  his  achieve- 
ments, it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  George  Lockett  in  1 9 1  g.  Upon 
Drake's  death  the  cup  was  sold  to  a  man  named  Thomas,  of  Devonshire, 
in  whose  family  it  remained  until  purchased  by  the  late  owner  for  the  sum  of 
£3,800.  It  is  of  Swiss  origin,  having  been  made  by  Abraham  Gessner  of 
Zurich  in  1 57 1 ,  and  consists  of  a  globe  which  divides  at  the  Equator,  en- 
graved with  continents,  oceans,  islands,  etc.,  duly  inscribed  with  their  names, 
mounted  on  a  vase-shaped  stem  chased  with  marine  deities  and  supported 
by  a  circular  foot,  chased  and  engraved  in  panels  with  coast  scenes  and 
arabesque  foliage  on  a  matted  ground.  A  smaller  vase  which  is  chased  with 
cherubs  and  satyr  masks  surmounts  the  globe  and  supports  pierced  scroll 
brackets  holding  an  armillary  sphere.  The  cup  and  cover,  which  is  of  parcel- 
gilt  silver,  measures  in  its  entire  length  2of  inches  high  and  weighs  42  oz. 
15  dwt.  This  notable  relic  has  been  purchased  by  the  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund  for  presentation  to  the  Plymouth  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  in 
recognition  of  the  gallantry  and  fortitude  of  a  city  whose  connexion  with  Sir 
Francis  Drake  makes  it  a  peculiarly  appropriate  gift.  The  N.A.C.F.  was 
enabled  to  purchase  it  at  the  comparatively  low  price  of  £2,100  [see  illustra- 
tion on  page  182). 


ALLIED  ARTISTS  IN  BRITAIN 

AN  'Exhibition  of  Works  by  Allied  Artists,'  held  at  the  Royal  Society  of 
^""^British  Artists  in  Suffolk  Street,  has  been  organized  by  the  British 
Council  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Council  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Music  and  the  Arts.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  touring  exhibition  to  be  shown 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  our  people  some 


idea  of  the  art  o(  the  allied  nations  who  arc 
fighting  with  them  in  the  common  effort  to 
preserve  their  freedom  and  to  maintain  their 
national  integrity.  The  nations  represented  are 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  China,  Free  France, 
Greece,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia.  Of  necessity  the  ex- 
hibits had  to  be  drawn  from  material  available 
in  this  country,  many  of  them  being  the  work 
of  actual  servicemen.  The  art  of  America,  which 
is  regarded  as  of  especial  importance  will,  it  is 
hoped,  have  its  turn  on  a  future  occasion. 

Naturally  the  present  exhibition  bears  marks 
of  the  strain  and  stress  of  intensive  warfare  in 
conditions  such  as  the  world  has  not  hitherto 
experienced.  One  of  those  visible  indications 
is  a  rather  excited  utterance,  manifested  in  a 
speedy  and  feverish  brushwork,  except  in  rare 
instances  such  as  the  quiet  and  exquisitely  col- 
oured 'Still  Lifes'  by  Walter  Vaes  of  Belgium, 
the  Portrait  Study  by  A.  van  Anrooy,  the  Dutch- 
man, and  the  Landscape  in  Wolwyn  by  Antonin 
Slavicek  (Czechoslovakia).  But  these  we  take  to 
be  the  work  of  older  men,  produced  under  less 
agitated  conditions,  and  are  not  characteristic  of 
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ing  Sealed  Figure  by  Studin,  the  last  three  being 
in  wood.  The  above  represent  worthily  the  sculp- 
ture of  Yugoslavia.  A  group  of  bronzes  by  Mary 
Duras  of  Czechoslovakia  includes  an  excellent 
bust  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  and  the  com- 
position of  Two  Girls  which  we  illustrate. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  DOOR 
FOR  WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL 


From  Dr.  F.  C.  Eeles 
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the  tone  and  temper  of  the  show  as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  paint- 
ings, for  instance  Henrik  Sorensen's  Landscape  (Norway),  are 
summary  in  handling,  but  have  tremendous  carrying  power, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  compatriot,  Heiberg's  Land- 
scape, which  is  positively  fierce.  Crude  power  again  is  evinced 
in  Ferdinand  Finne's  The  Old  Tree  and  Flowers.  The  intensity 
of  Edvard  Munch's  The  Road  to  Aagaarstrand  is  impressive,  an 
endless  and  dreary  vista  of  coast-line  bordered  by  mournful 
trees.  There  are  several  works  by  the  veteran,  James  Ensor, 
including  a  Portrait  of  Finch,  most  sensitive  in  colour  and  vibrant 
with  atmosphere.  Some  puzzling  abstractions,  beautiful 
nevertheless  in  their  kaleidoscopic  colour  arrangements,  are 
sent  by  Geza  Szobel  (Czechoslovakia),  but  their  meaning 
escapes  us.  A  toy-like  Waterway  in  Holland  by  Marc  Severin  of 
Belgium  is  very  well  patterned  and,  though  an  oil  painting, 
reminds  us  of  the  Nagasaki  or  Bunkindo  prints  of  Japan.  Chiang 
Yee,  who  has  for  many  years  been  resident  here,  sends  several 
typical  works  in  the  peaceful,  traditional  vein  of  classical 
Chinese  art,  birds,  flowers,  etc.,  and  by  Jack  Chen  is  a  study  in 
crayons  of  a  Chinese  Front  Service  Girl.  A  Turkestan  Landscape,  by 
Alex  Latas,  U.S.S.R.,  in  water-colour  is  positively  'whipped 
in' — a  descriptive  summary  in  pure  calligraphy.  In  the  same 
category  is  the  Czechoslovakian  artist  Vojetch  Sedlacek's 
landscape  in  gouache.  Of  three  excellent  wash  drawings  by 
Feliks  Topolski,  one  of  them  a  crowded  scene  of  a  surging  mass 
(il  Poles  welcoming  the  arrival  in  Russia  of  the  officers  of  the 
Polish  army  from  Britain,  September  1 94 1 ,  has  a  highly 
Daumien  .que  flavour,  and  expresses  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  th<  \<  itement  of  the  moment.  A  screenful  of  Polish 
wood-cngravings  demonstrates  the  excellent  understanding 
of  these  craftsmen  of  the  uses  of 'white  line.' 

We  may  suppose  that  not  all  of  the  artists  represented  are 
professional  painters,  and  though  some  of  the  methods  are 
quite  unorthodox,  the  work  shows  an  uncommon  vigour.  The 
mark  of  the  genuine  artist,  however,  is  a  sustained  and  con- 
fident strength  born  of  long  experience  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  his  craft. 

In  sculpture  we  must  note  Mestrovid's  fine  Mourning  Widow, 
Rosandic's  Pietd  and  Vestal  Virgin  and  the  compact  and  pleas- 


Y  kind  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Worcester,  we  are  able  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  richly  carved  door  which  has  just  been 
given  to  the  Cathedral.  It  has  been  placed  tem- 
porarily in  the  recess  of  the  blocked-up  door- 
way at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  is  proposed  later  to  re-open  this 
doorway,  which  will  be  a  great  convenience 
when  the  Three  Choirs  Festivals  are  resumed. 

The  door  came  originally  from  the  old  church 
of  Clent,  and  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  local 
craftsman  of  the  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  It  was 
removed  at  the  time  of  the  repair  and  restoration  of  Un- 
church about  1830,  it  being  thought  that  it  was  too  small  for 
the  main  door.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  John 
Amphlett,  of  Clent,  had  a  larger  door  made  by  his  estate  car- 
penter. This  he  gave  to  the  church.  The  old  door  became  tin- 
front  door  of  Clent  House.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  height 
of  the  door  was  raised,  the  upper  portion  reshaped,  and  the 
bottom  protected  with  the  cross  piece  which  appears  in  the 
photograph.  Ultimately,  the  door  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  a  Stourbridge  architect,  from  whom  it  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Cyril  Lloyd,  M.P.,  of  Broome,  in  order  that  he  might 
present  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  use  in  the  Cathedral. 
It  has  been  skilfully  cleaned  and  wax  polished  by  Messrs.  Ben 
Davis,  Ltd.,  of  Worcester,  under  the  directions  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Surveyor,  Mr.  Maurice  W.Jones.  The  photograph  is  by 
permission  of  the  Worcester  Evening  News  and  Times. 


A  BOOK  ON  FABERGE 

READERS  of  The  Connoisseur  will  recall  the  several 
.  articles  on  the  work  of  Peter  Carl  Faberge,  goldsmith  and 
jeweller  to  the  Russian  Imperial  Court  and  to  so  many  former 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  which  appeared  in  our  pages  in 
1934,  1935  and  1938.  Their  author,  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Bain- 
bridge,  who  was  for  many  years  closely  associated  with 
Faberge  and  is  probably  the  best  living  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  in  preparation  an  important  monograph  dealing  with 
this  master-craftsman's  life  and  achievements.  It  is  a  remark- 
able story  which  he  unfolds,  of  a  genius  whose  imagination, 
coupled  with  unexampled  skill,  led  him  to  attempt,  and  even 
accomplish,  feats  of  goldsmithery  seemingly  impossible,  which 
call  to  mind  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  fantastic  story  of  the 
mechanical  butterfly.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  found  his 
patrons  amongst  those  to  whom,  in  a  luxurious  age,  wealth 
was  practically  unlimited  and  to  whom  encouragement  of  the 
arts  was  regarded  as  a  bounden  duty.  Since  those  days  many  of 
Faberge's  productions  have  been  scattered  to  the  four  quarters 
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pf  the  globe,  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  tracing  owners  possess- 
ing examples  and  data  concerning  them  that  we  invite  l  eaders 
to  inform  the  publishers,  Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  of  15, 
North  Audley  Street,  Mayfair,  W.  1 ,  of  any  specimens  known 
to  them  with  a  view  to  their  inclusion  among  the  illustrations 
and  to  help  in  the  compilation  of  a  worthy  record. 


ART  ACQUISITIONS  IN  WAR-TIME 

WE  have  already  (in  the  January  1942  issue  of  The  Con- 
noisseur) illustrated  a  number  of  recent  acquisitions 
at  the  Tate  Gallery,  with  comments  by  Dr.  John  Rothenstein, 
Director  and  Keeper.  An  exhibition  of  the  Tate  Gallery's 
war-time  acquisitions  was  opened  last  April  at  the  National 
Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square,  by  The  Right  Honourable 
Vincent  Massey,  P.C.,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Massey  said: 

'I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Chairman  and  the  Trustees 
and  the  Director  of  the  Tate  Gallery  on  the  very  distinguished 
collection  which  they  have  acquired  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  the  pictures  in  these  rooms 
constitute  a  most  interesting  panorama  of  English  painting  of 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  It  is  not  only  extensive  in  range 
but  fine  in  quality.  There  are  few  schools  of  painting  in  the 
last  150  years  not  represented,  and  well  represented  here.  The 
visitor  cannot  certainly  complain  of  monotony.  There  is  no 
lack  of  variety  in  an  exhibition  which  includes  William  Blake 
and  Sargent,  Rossetti  and  John  Piper. 

'We  naturally  ask  ourselves  how  has  so  representative  a  col- 
lection been  acquired  in  war-time?  It  has  made  no  demands 
on  the  taxpayer,  for  the  Tate  Gallery  enjoys  no  Government 
grant  for  the  purchase  of  pictures.  And  the  income  of  the  Tate 
from  private  sources  is  a  modest  one,  less  than  £1,000  a  year, 
so  the  Gallery  cannot  be  regarded  as  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  an  oppressive  endowment.  Some  of  the  pictures  in 
this  exhibition,  as  you  will  see,  have  been  purchased,  others 
have  been  acquired  in  the  form  of 
bequests  or  as  gifts  from  corporate 
and  individual  benefactors.Those  in 
the  first  category  have  been  secured 
through  the  very  wise  expenditure  of 
limited  funds.  The  second  category, 
bequests  and  donations,  includes 
many  pictures  which  have  not  only 
enriched  this  national  collection  but 
are  in  themselves  a  tribute  to  the  part 
which  it  plays  in  the  community,  for 
if  the  Tate  Gallery  were  not  conduct- 
ed under  wise  trusteeship  and  imagi- 
native direction  it  would  not  have  en- 
couraged the  important  gifts  which 
over  the  years  have  come  its  way. 

'And  so  we  now  have  this  splendid 
exhibition  for  our  refreshment  in  the 
sombre  days  through  which  we  are 
passing.  We  are  grateful  for  it.  In 
times  like  these  many  things  we  de- 
sire are  in  short  supply.  While  the 
Minister  of  Food  takes  a  benevolent 
interest  in  the  needs  of  our  dinner 
table,  these  pictures  are  in  a  sense 


our  ration  of  beauty,  which  has  its  place,  too.  We  all  have  a 
craving  for  the  sort  of  thing  we  find  on  these  walls,  especially 
in  days  like  these  when  our  lives  tend  to  be  starved  of  colour. 
If  anyone  doubts  the  hunger  which  exists  for  fine  pictures,  let 
him  see  the  queue  of  people  who  all  day  long  pass  before  the 
solitary  masterpiece  now  always  to  be  seen  in  this  building. 

'One  of  the  countless  things  which  are  deeply  impressive  in 
this  country  in  these  days  is  the  way  in  which  the  arts  have 
been  sustained  under  the  stresses  of  war.  This,  I  think,  can  be 
applied  to  all  the  arts,  but  this  afternoon  we  are  concerned 
with  but  one  of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  history 
of  these  times  comes  to  be  written  the  work  of  the  artists  of 
Britain  will  provide  a  very  distinguished  chapter.  There  are 
many  examples,  such  as  the  continuous  exhibition  of  war  pic- 
tures in  this  gallery — which  represents  the  sincere  tribute  of 
the  painter  to  the  fighting  services — and  the  recurrent  shows 
by  the  members  of  the  National  Fire  Service  and  other  Civil 
Defence  organizations,  which  have  given  us  fine  pictures  that 
have  sprung  almost  from  the  ashes  and  rubble  of  the  blitz.  We 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  artists  of  this  country  and  to  those 
who  have  displayed  their  product  for  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  they  have  contrived  to  carry  on  their  work  at  this  time 
of  endless  difficulty.  They  have  given  us  something  which  will 
remain  long  after  Hitler  has  become  an  evil  dream.' 

ERRATUM— 

IN  our  April  issue  a  slight  error  inadvertently  crept  into 
Mr.  John  Bemrose's  article  'Early  Staffordshire  Salt-Glaz? 
Pottery.'  On  page  57  it  was  mentioned  of  Dwight  that  'If 
ever  he  was  in  London  at  all,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  learned  more  of  body  material  at  Fulham,'  etc., 
etc.  The  name  Dwight  should  of  course  have  read  Astbury 
(John  as  the  probable  visitor).  All  those  having  any  know- 
ledge of  potters  and  pottery  would,  however,  have  realized  that 
Dwight's  headquarters  were  in  London,  though  at  that  date 
'Fulham  Town'  was  a  mere  suburban  outpost. — Editor. 
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A    REVIEW    BY    F.     GORDON  ROE 


FRONTISPIECE  TO  MARY  CHARLTON'S  PHEDORA,  OR  THE  FOREST  OF  UINSKI  :  VOL.  I,  1798 


A  GOTHIC  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

By  Montague  Summers 
(London:  The  Fortune  Press.  42s.  net.  Illustrated) 

IET  me  explain  just  why  I  propose  to  put  the  'k'  to  Mr. 
Summers'  'Gothic.'  Even  a  single  letter  can  change  the 
J  mood  of  things.  His  valuable  and  suggestively  stimula- 
ting book  had  been  better  entitled  'A  GothicA;  Bibliography.' 

In  The  Connoisseur  (January,  1942)  I  touched  upon  the 
theory  that  the  Gothic  never  entirely  vanished  from  this  Eng- 
land. Tenuous  threads,  I  argued — and  it  may  be  as  well  to  add 
that  my  remarks  were  independent  of  Sir  Kenneth  Clark's  and 
Mr.  John  Steegmann's  work  in  the  same  sphere — linked  the 
mediaeval  Gothic  to  its  Caroline  and  subsequent  successors. 
We  know  of  the  Gothic  Revivals,  but  what  of  the  Gothic  Sur- 
vival? Lei  me  hasten  to  note  that  my  view  of  the  problem  no 
more  com  nils  me  to  believing  that  Mr.  Chippendale  under- 
stood  ili-  ue  principles  of  the  Gothic,  than  to  associating  the 
Gotliick    ■    el  with  Chaucer.  Differentiation  is  necessary. 

On  such  grounds,  it  has  long  been  my  habit — and  not  mine 
alone— to  write  of  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century 
Gothicism,  in  the  average  spelling  of  that  period,  as  'Gothick.' 
The  label  is  convenient;  but  the  credit  for  hyphenating  that 
label  belongs  solely  to  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur.  He  has 
a  whimsical  trick  of  alluding  to  the  'Go-thick,'  the  shortest 
and  most  vivid  definition  of  the  spirit  inspiring  the  movement. 
Architecturally  or  in  painting,  in  prose,  verse  or  the  drama  of 
its  day,  all  its  acutest  manifestations  are  plastered  with  a  richly 
loaded  trowel.  Literally,  it  'goes  thick';  and  nowhere  is  this  ten- 


dency more  evident  than  in  the  Go-thick  novel, 
If  the  story  fails  to  come  to  life,  it  is  seldom 
for  any  lack  of  effort  by  the  author.  Merely  the! 
.treatment  tries  so  hard  to  stagger  the  reader* 
that  it  loses  contact  with  reality.  There  is  about 
it  something  large,  conventional  and  flimsy :  a  j| 
touch,  as  it  were,  of  the  'penny  plain,  twopence)* 
coloured,'  with  pose  and  gesture  simulating] 
true  emotion. 

Not  that  the  Gothick  novel  is  necessarily  pour 
rire.  Far  from  it.  Beyond  its  own  peculiar  fascin-m 
ation,  it  sometimes  touches  the  higher  flights  oft. 
literature.  Whether  or  not  we  read  Walpole,  1 
'Monk'  Lewis,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Harrison  Ains-.i. 
worth, or  G.  P.  R.Jamesof 'Solitary  Horseman'  • 
lame,  is  our  own  affair,  but  we  cannot  ignore \ 
the  fact  that  Byron,  Scott,  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, Jane  Austen  and  Emily  Bronte,  not  to 
mention  'Ingoldsby'  and  Miss  Braddon,  were 
just  some  of  those  who,  in  divers  ways,  were 
affected  by  the  Gothick  spirit;  as  were,  in  their 
own  time,  those  misguided  geniuses  'Ossian' 
Macpherson  and  Chatterton,  the  'marvellous 
boy.'  Nor  was  the  Gothick  novel  simply  a  ro- 
mantic phenomenon  arising  in  the  later  seven- 
teen hundreds.  If  its  actual  history  is  older  than  that,  its  roots 
strike  deep  to  the  stupendous  tales  and  ghostly  narratives  of  ear- 
lier generations.  Though  not  a  novel,  Ottway 's  The  Spectre  ( 1 836 j 
was,  for  instance,  a  thoroughly  Gothick  compilation,  drawn  in 
part  from  sources  harking  back  to  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Here  be  food  for  speculation,  but  the  600-odd  pages  of  Mr. 
Summers'  Bibliography  are  devoted  to  facts.  Nobody  could  hope 
to  compile  an  exhaustive  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  Gothick  novel. 
Besides  the  vastness  of  the  terrain,  the  scarceness  of  many  in- 
dividual works  renders  the  task  impossible.  Even  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, whose  industry  has  accomplished  far  more  than  most  of 
us  would  care  to  attempt,  is  conscious  of  omissions.  Who  shall 
blame  one  who  gives  so  much  for  failing  to  include  M.  A. 
Bird's  Spell-bound  (1865)  or  W.  H.  Maxwell's  The  Dark  Lady,  of 
which  a  'new  edition'  appeared  in  1862?  Who  shall  blame 
him  for  purposefully  finding  no  space  for  detailed  catalogues 
of  Scott  or  Lytton?  James  and  Ainsworth  are  sufficiently 
covered  elsewhere.  We  already  have  all  the  bibliographical 
facts  we  are  likely  to  need  about  such  authors  as  these,  and 
would  much  rather  learn  about  books  like  Mary  Charlton's  I 
Phedora;  or,  The  Forest  of  Minski  (1798),  of  which  an  illustration  J 
is  given.  Wisely  has  Mr.  Summers  conserved  his  space  for  the 
less  readily  accessible  data. 

Most  of  the  items  he  records  belong  to  the  vast,  dusty  realm 
of  forgotten  books.  They  are  the  detritus  of  a  taste  that  has 
lapsed,  though  it  is  not  extinct.  Curiosity  apart,  one  might  not 
nowadays  whole-heartedly  wallow  in  the  pages  of  The 
Animated  Skeleton  ( 1 798),  or  rejoice  in  The  Hag  of  the  Storm.  To 
me,  Fatherless  Fanny  [181 9]  remains  a  closed  book,  its  huge 
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popularity  obsolete;  The  Imaginary  Adulteress  (1808)  might 
very  well  prove  disappointing.  But  that  gloomy  crypt, 
ghastly  with  groans  and  bones,  of  James'  Castle  of  Ehrenstein 
is  worth  retraversing  once;  and  I  know  of  few  more  effec- 
tive pieces  of  historical  fiction  than  the  death-scene  of  Henry 
VIII  in  Ainsworth's  Constable  of  the  Tower.  I  have  not  Mr. 
Summers'  reason  for  leaving  these  two  authors  out  of  it. 

Beyond  romancers  like  Walpole  and  Lewis,  Mr.  Summers 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  of  the  lesser  varieties.  Men  such  as 
G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Pierce  Egan,  Jun.,  and  T.  P.  Prest 
(whose  Dickensian  plagiarisms  have  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  The  Connoisseur),  bulk  large  in  his  pages.  He 
reminds  us  that  Prest  also  wrote  a  considerable  number  of 
romances,  long  since  forgotten,  though  The  Death  Grasp 
(1842)  deserves  a  momentary  release  from  limbo,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  'terrific  combat'  in  its  frontispiece  [illus- 
trated). For  facility  of  output,  Ainsworth,  Reynolds  and 
James  were  'Edgar  Wallaces'  of  their  period.  Reynolds  is 
now  chiefly  remembered  by  his  Pickwick  Abroad,  which,  like 
its  great  prototype,  is  merely  incidentally  Gothick.  His 
Mysteries  of  London  has  lost  popularity;  his  Master  Timothy's 
Book-Case,  a  truly  Gothick  performance,  is  solely  collected 
because  its  title  mirrored  that  of  Master  Humphrey  s  Clock, 
and  because  it  included  a  section  on  The  Marriage  of  Mr. 
Pickwick.  Originally  published  in  1842,  Master  Timothy's 
Book-Case  ran  through  several  editions,  though  not  all  of 


"  Hear  me,  murderer  !  mark  the  words  of  thy  dying  victim  '  My  spirit  shall 
.\er  more  be  with  thee— my  bleeding  form  shall  be  thy  constant  object,  and  a- 
riving  I  clutch  thee  now,  so  thus  in  life  and  death  shall  my  cold,  clammy  ham. 
jra«p  thee)!" 


FROM  THE  DEATH  GRASP;  OR 


A  FARMER'S  CURSE  :  BY  THOMAS  PREST,  1842 


ILLUSTRATION 
TLE  OF  NIOLO 


FROM  VOLUME 
:  A  ROMANCE  BY 


I  OF  THE  BROTHERS;  OR  THE  CAS- 
ROBLRT  HUISH,  PUBLISHED  IN  1820 


them  carried  the  Pickwickian  feature.  I  have  handled  a  cheap 
one  of  1847  which  entirely  omitted  it,  probably  in  view  of 
Dickens'  legal  action  against  the  Carol  pirates  three  years  earlier. 

Not  that  Mr.  Summers  could  have  been  expected  to  mention 
every  edition  of  every  book  on  his  list.  But  he  does  cite  different 
editions  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  his  array  of  titles  is  formidable. 
In  point  of  time,  it  ranges  from  1728  to  1916,  which  makes  me 
wish  that  Mr.  Summers  had  seen  fit  to  include  G.  K.  Chesterton  a- 
monghis  authors,  and  not  only  for  so  striking  an  example  of  Gothick 
inspiration  as  The  Honour  of  Israel  Gow  in  The  Innocence  of  Father  Brown. 

Mr.  Summers,  however,  does  more  than  catalogue  titles  and 
editions.  He  has  something  to  say  about  old  circulating  libraries. 
In  various  instances,  he  is  able  to  assign  books  to  their  true  authors, 
or  gives  interesting  data  about  those  authors.  His  critical  remarks 
on  the  highly  dubious  Roman  Catholicism  attributed  to  Robert 
Huish  (whose  The  Brothers;  or,  The  Castle  of  Molo  (1820)  is  illustrated 
here)  seem  much  to  the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  his  difficulty 
over  the  Huish  pedigree  is  easily  solved.  Robert  was  not  the  nephew, 
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but  the  grandson,  of  the  Robert  Huish,  Mayor  of  Nottingham  in 
1 760,  whose  third  daughter,  Mary,  became  Lady  Bewicke.  And 
if  Lady  Bewicke  died  in  a  convent  at  Pontoise,  Huish  family 
tradition  spoke  of  an  ancestor  sufficiently  Protestant  to  have 
served  under  Monmouth  at  Sedgmoor.  Mr.  Summers  will  find 
the  w  hole  family  in  Burke's  Landed  Gentry — at  any  rate  in  the 
1837-38  edition — in  itself  quite  a  Cothick  museum. 

Huish,  in  fact,  was  a  Gothick  novelist  with  pretensions  to 
some  sort  of  family  standing.  Walpole  was  noble  by  birth, 
Lytton  by  creation;  Scott  was  gentle;  Reynolds,  the  son  of  a 
knighted  Post  Captain.  Even  Prest  was  related  to  a  contempor- 
ary Archdeacon  of  Durham.  G.  P.  R.James,  Esq.,  toyed  with 
the  notion  of  a  Fitzjames  ancestry,  originating  (to  quote 
S.  M.  Ellis)  'in  some  remote  kingly  laxity.'  It  would  seem  that 
James  laboured  under  the  common  delusion  that  'Fitz'  was 
per  se  a  label  of  bastardy.  More  important  is  the  undoubted 
fact  that  his  grandfather  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  whose 
Powders  helped  to  kill  Oliver  Goldsmith;  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  'Solitary  Horseman's'  dream  of  a  splendid  bend 
sinister  tones  well  enough  into  the  Gothick  shadows.  So,  too, 
with  W.  H.  Ireland's  mythical  forebear,  an  improbably 
named  'friend'  of  Shakespeare,  though  this  was  no  innocent 
dream  but  a  forgery  as  rank  as  his  Vortigem.  It  is  worth  while 
recalling  that  Ireland  survived  in  some  measure  his  gigantic 
imposture's  collapse;  that  he  wrote  romances  like  The  Abbess, 
Rimualdo,  and  Bruno;  or,  The  Sepulchral  Summons;  and  even  a 
four-volume  History  of .  .  .  Kent  (1829).  There  is,  too,  a  curious 
literary  association  between  him  and  the  'Solitary  Horseman,' 
for  Ireland's  Rizzio,  posthumously  published  in  1849,  was 
edited  by  no  less  a  being  than  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

While  on  this  matter  of  background,  we  may  as  well  note 
that  Ireland  had  been,  in  his  youth,  a  collector  of  armours. 
'Having  perused  Grose's  volume  on  Ancient  Armoury,'  he 
wrote  in  his  Confessions,  T  became  a  collector  of  helmets, 
breast-plates,  gorgets,  cuisses,  etc. ;  and  any  part  of  the  suit 
which  was  deficient,  I,  like  a  second  Quixote,  made  up  for 
with  pasteboard.  Thus  was  my  bedchamber  a  regular  arm- 
oury; and  on  many  occasions,  when  the  moon  has  shone  upon 
a  full  suit,  I  have  sat  upright  in  my  bed,  and  pictured  scenes 
from  my  lord  Orford's  Castle  of  Otranto,  &c.'  Here  is  the 
Gothick  in  actual  being,  and  collectors  will  probably  agree 
that,  for  once,  Ireland  was  more  or  less  telling  the  truth.  It 
is  no  more  remarkable  that  an  imaginative  boy  should  have 
revelled  in  ancient  armours,  then  for  the  most  part  in  little  de- 
mand, than  that,  later,  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Brett  should  have  formed 
the  memorable  collection  that  went  by  his  name.  For  Mr. 
Brett  published  a  mass  of  boys'  literature  that  edges  itself  into 
the  Gothick  tradition.  Jack  Harkaway  and  The  Boys  of  England 
were  the  warders  of  the  Brett  armoury. 

Other  reason  exists  for  prints  such  as  these  to  figure  in  the 
Mr.  Michael  Sadleir,  whose  interest  in  the 
Gothick  vrell  known,  has  written:  'The  Gothic  Novel 
crashed,  and  became  the  vulgar  blood.'  At  any  rate,  the 
'blood  ii  d  on  the  Gothick  tradition  when  the  novel  of  that 
ilk  had  lapsed  out  of  general  favour.  The  same  applies  to  the 
better  sort  of  boys'  cheap  literature,  for  which  'blood'  is  too 
crude  a  term.  Some  of  it  is  very  well  done,  in  its  genre,  to  this 
day,  or  was  so  at  all  events  until  the  war,  for  I  have  not  en- 
countered it  lately.  I  have  idly  picked  up  examples  of  it,  intro- 
duced to  my  home  by  a  certain  young  person,  and  been  fas- 
cinated by  the  sheer  skill  of  the  stuff.  Here  was  nothing  un- 
wholesome, but  good,  clean,  swift-moving  action,  and  atmo- 


sphere too.  I  remember  one  yarn  of  a  school  and  a  ruin  that 
must  have  been  well  in  the  Gothick  tradition. 

A  great  gulph  yawns  between  such  work  as  this  and  the  old- 
fashioned  'dreadful,'  fabricated  (as  Trader  Horn  so  tellingly  put 
it)  by  hacks  'writing  out  their  bloody  scenes  all  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  Bells.'  Yet  Mr.  Summers  puts  in  a  generous  plea 
for  the  old  sensational  novel  of  the  Edward  Lloyd  School. 
'Even  at  its  slummiest  and  worst  [it]  is  infinitely  superior,  is  far 
better  written,  far  better  contrived  than  the  most  recklessly 
puffed  and  panegyrised  "thriller"  to-day.'  Well,  a  great  many 
thrillers  are  rubbishy ! 

One  point  before  parting:  if  Scott  was  influenced  by  the 
Gothick  novel,  his  genius  created  out  of  it  a  new  school  of  his- 
torical fiction.  Furthermore,  if  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick 
opened  men's  eyes  to  the  systematic  study  of  armours,  it  was 
Scott  who  made  them  'mad  with  the  madness  of  La  Mancha. 
Armour  which  had  cankered  in  wood-sheds  and  hack- 
kitchens  was  brought  forth  and  scoured,  helmets  which  had 
for  generations  held  the  shepherd's  tar  and  raddle  and  the 
groom's  liniments  were  rescued  from  their  vile  offices  and 
honourably  cleansed  by  their  happy  finders.  Ancient  furniture 
was  sought  out,  and  books  printed  in  the  black  letter,  whilst  the 
curiosity-monger's  back-room  became  a  workshop  of  Gothic 
oddments  conceived  and  fashioned  after  a  style  which  makes 
the  epithet  of  forgery  too  harsh  a  word  to  use  concerning  such 
innocent  devisings."*  Collecting,  especially  of  the  more  anti- 
quarian kind,  greets  that  age  as  ancestral;  and,  if  his  splendour 
be  minished,  Scott  remains  the  'Wizard  of  the  North'  to  all 
who  know  how  to  read  him. 
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REYNOLDS 
By  Ellis  K.  Waterhouse 
English  Master  Painters  (I) 
(London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.  42s.  net) 

SO  much  has  happened  in  the  interval  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  so  recently  as  the  year  1937  the  Reynolds  Exhi- 
bition was  in  being  at  the  late  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  house  in 
Park  Lane.  Yet  so  vivid  are  memories  of  that  fine  display  that  it 
seems  but  yesterday.  In  that  year  of  the  Coronation  we  wit- 
nessed an  assemblage  of  masterpieces  by  the  first  great  portrait 
painter  of  pure  English  blood  such  as  we  are  likely  never  to  look 
upon  again.  The  album  of  reproductions  then  issued  is.  w  e 
understand,  now  unprocurable.  Therefore  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
book  is  both  timely  and  welcome.  He  illustrates  for  us  no  fewer 
than  360  paintings  by  the  master,  a  number  which,  if  circum- 
stances had  permitted,  he  could  have  doubled  with  very  little 
difficulty.  His  chronological  catalogue  lists  1,196  items,  and 
these  far  from  exhaust  Reynolds'  astonishing  output.  Use  of  bad 
and  harmful  pigments  accounts  for  the  loss  of  many  others. 

Without  his  several  assistants  he  could  never  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  especially  when  we  remember  his  formal  duties 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  his  literary  and  social 
activities.  Two  portraits  a  week  in  the  first  year  of  which  we 
have  records  (1755)  seems  pretty  good  going.  It  says  much  for 
Reynolds'  genius  that  he  was  able  to  assert  his  own  personal 
manner  throughout  his  practice  in  spite  of  his  borrowings  on  the 
treasury  of  knowledge  and  information  he  had  garnered  during 
♦Oswald  Barron,  in  The  Ancestor,  No.  4  (January,  1903),  p.  62. 
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his  stay  in  Italy,  and  notwithstanding  the  mannerisms 
of  his  drapery  painters.  Further,  it  may  be  noted,  Rey- 
nolds, particularly  in  his  portraits  of  men,  often  shows  a 
striking  naturalism  and  independence  of  outlook,  new  to 
painting  in  this  country  before  his  time,  Hogarth  being 
an  occasional  exception. 

Mr.  Waterhouse's  plan  in  selecting  his  illustrations  has 
been  to  take  the  most  important  canvases  of  each  year, 
especially  those  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  present 
them  in  such  order  that  we  may  note  and  compare  the 
changes  throughout  the  master's  life.  He  indicates  these 
changes  admirably  and  the  reasons  for,  or  rather  the 
motives  behind,  them.  For  example,  there  was  a  definite 
Ramsay  'touch'  about  his  portraits  of  the  late  1750's. 
On  another  occasion,  Gainsborough's  arrival  in  London 
from  Bath  spurred  Reynolds  to  efforts  which  he  thought 
(and  rightly)  would  at  the  same  time  impress  Gains- 
borough and  be  beyond  his  reach.  Again,  in  his  last  de- 
cade, after  his  visit  to  the  Low  Countries,  there  appear 
more  than  mere  gleanings  from  the  great  Flemings. 

Of  the  'show-pieces'  painted  during  the  'sixties,  the 
full-length  portraits  of  women  in  loose,  inarticulate  robes, 
with  sandals  or  Turkish  shoes,  though  until  quite  recent 
years  they  commanded  the  greatest  admiration  and  the 
highest  prices,  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  right  when  he  says  that 
in  the  human  sense  they  do  not  compare  with  The  Count- 
ess of  Albemarle  of  1757  (National  Gallery)  or  Georgiana, 
Countess  Spencer  and  her  Daughter  (Althorp)  of  1 759-60,  or 
we  may  add  with  such  a  tour  de  force  as  the  Nelly  O'Brien 
of  the  Wallace  Collection.  Many  of  the  'classical'  per- 
formances referred  to  were  due  to  the  ambition  to  invest 
his  portraits  with  what  he  had  so  much  in  mind  at  all 
times — the  'Grand  Style.'  Since  he  had  neither  overmuch 
time,  nor,  as  we  must  believe,  the  inherent  aptitude  for 
'classical'  composition,  we  feel  to-day  supremely  thank- 
ful. Some  of  his  attempts  in  the  'Grand  Style'  come  peri- 
lously near  to  the  'high-falutin.*  We  need  only  cite  the  Anna- 
belle,  Lady  Blake  of  1 769  or  the  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  of  1  777, 
a  posturing  absurdity,  though  the  charm  of  the  girl  in  the  latter 
awards  it  a  partial  redemption.  And  we  have  never  been  able 
to  appreciate  the  Lady  Cockburn  and  her  Children  of  1 774  (Nation- 
al Gallery),  to  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  refers  as  'one  of  Sir 
Joshua's  most  learned  inventions.'  This  unhappy  attempt  at 
the  composition  of  what  should,  in  all  senses,  be  a  united  family 
group  seems  literally  tumbling  all  to  pieces.  Again  we  regard  it 
as  a  real  misfortune  to  have  at  the  Tate  Gallery — a  'house  of 
representatives'  of  British  Art — such  a  banal  and  artificial 
production  as  The  Snake  in  the  Grass,  a  concession  to  the  worst 
taste  of  the  age. 

It  is  odd  that  this  bachelor  painter  should  have  had  such 
success  with  children.  With  one  or  two  simpering  and  character- 
less exceptions  Reynolds  probably  stands  without  a  peer  in  the 
rendering  of  childhood.  Doubtless  his  even  temper  stood  the  'im- 
pervious' painter  in  equally  good  stead  when  dealing  with  the 
waywardness  of  his  juvenile  sitters  as  in  the  company  of  the  great. 

Surveying  the  plates  in  Mr.  Waterhouse's  book,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  men's  portraits  painted  during  the 
'seventies  have,  as  a  rule,  far  more  character  than  those  of  the 
women,  while  those  of  later  years,  to  name  but  one  example — 
our  own  Lord  Heathfield — are  often  superb  characterizations 
not  surpassed  in  the  whole  field  of  European  portraiture. 

Of  Reynolds'  Discourses,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  a  short  but  pithy 
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analysis,  says:  'They  are  the  most  vital  contribution  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  to  the  literature  of  criticism'  and  'they 
remain  valid  and  instructive  for  any  artist  to-day.'  This  is  per- 
fectly true,  since  the  underlying  principles  which  formulate  a 
painter's  education  are  not  subject  to  change.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  principles  is  that  the  true  artist  may,  and  indeed 
must,  find  his  inspiration  everywhere.  The  greatest  of  artists 
have  borrowed  profitably  from  lesser  men  just  as  lesser  men 
have  stolen  from  the  great.  Every  young  artist  should  read  and 
ponder  the  Fifteen  Discourses. 

Mr.  Waterhouse's  introduction  of  twenty-seven  pages 
sketches  Reynolds'  career  adequately  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  ground  has  been  so  often  traversed.  These  pages,  however, 
are  written  with  perspicacity  and  the  authority  of  scholarship 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  has  taken  great  pains  to  sift  the 
true  from  the  false,  as  opposed  to  the  wholesale  swallowings  of 
so  many  appraisers  of  Reynolds'  genius. — H.G.F. 


'THE  OLD  SILVER  OF  QUEBEC 
By  Ramsay  Traquair 
(Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.  1 8s.  net) 

T'HE  Old  Silver  of  Quebec,  by  Ramsay  Traquair,  published 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Art  Association  of  Montreal,  incorporates  all  that  is  at 
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present  known  about  the  silversmiths  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
from  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  end  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
Old  Silver.  It  should  be  purchased,  not  only  by  those  interested 
in  the  history  of  Canada  and  by  collectors  of  plate,  but  by  all  to 
whom  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  past  appeal  who  appreciate  an  in- 
formative, well-wi  ittcn,  well-illustrated  and  well-produced  vol- 
ume, which  will  obviously  become  a  standard  work  of  reference. 

An  immense  amount  of  original  research  work  has  been  given 
to  this  publication,  and  though  one  would  have  liked  a  far 
greater  number  of  illustrations,  those  which  are  included  are 
proof  definite  that  the  difficult  subject  of  silver  photography 
is  not  beyond  the  scope  of  the  amateur  whose  aim  is  to  show 
the  silver  as  it  is  and  not  to  obtain  'art'  effects,  the  very  good 
photographs  all  having  been  taken  by  the  author  himself.  I 
would  have  liked  photographic  reproductions  of  the  marks, 
but  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  line  drawings,  omitting  as 
they  do  rubbed  or  obliterated  portions  of  the  marks  from  which 
they  have  been  taken,  goes  far  to  negative  this  criticism. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is  of  necessity  devoted  to  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth-century  silver,  and  I  have  been 
much  surprised  by  the  immense  interest  with  which  the  author 
has  imbued  a  period  which  in  English  silver  would  scarcely 
have  come  into  the  category  of 'antique.'  The  subsidiary  chap- 
ters, such  as  those  on  Pewter  and  the  Indian  Trade  Silver,  are 
to  me  of  striking  interest;  the  presence  of  silver  brooches  of 
Luckenbooth  form  in  large  numbers  in  Indian  graves  in  Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  etc.,  is  most  astonishing. 

The  book  will  add  enormously  to  Professor  Traquair's  already 
large  and  appreciative  public  and  is  a  most  notable  addition 
to  the  erudite  papers  he  has  already  published  on  the  Artistic 
Culture  of  Old  Quebec.  I  am,  however,  surprised  that  he  quotes 
as  his  reference  for  English  Hall-marks  the  work  of  Cripps  in- 
stead cf  that  bible  of  the  English  silver  collector,  Sir  Charles 
Jackson's  English  Goldsmiths  and  Their  Marks. — G.E.P.H. 

A  STUDY  OF  CHINESE  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  ADA  SMALL  MOORE 

By  Louise  Wallace  Hackney  and  Yau  Chang-Foo 

(London:  Oxford  University  Press.  £8  8s.  net) 

THE  study  of  Chinese  painting  is  complicated  by  many 
features  difficult  and  even  disconcerting  to  Western 
scholars.  One  of  the  most  confusing  is  the  fact  that  the  same 
painting  may  bear  a  great  number  of  different  seals  and 
signatures.  Naturally  these  cannot  all  denote  authorship.  On 
the  mill  i  hand,  if  we  except  intentional  forgeries,  they  are  not 
placed  there  with  deliberate  intent  to  defraud.  They  may  be 
simply  ii  ibutes  of  pure  admiration  or  pleasure  in  the  pride  of 
ownership  Sometimes  they  are  signed  certificates  by  a  privi- 
leged critii  ho  has  recorded  his  belief  that  they  are  by  this  or 
thai  master.  ;  'hey  are  in  the  nature  of  comments,  solely  for  the 
edification  oi  the  owner  and  his  friends. 

The  ( Ihinese  veneration  for  works  of  art  differs  from  our  own 
in  manner  and  degree  of  expressing  itself.  Should  we  be 
allowed  to  inscribe  poetical  effusions  on  the  pictures  we  most 
favour  when  inspecting  our  hosts'  collections  after  dinner?  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  have  regis- 
tered their  appreciation  from  time  immemorial.  Through  each 
successive  owner's  hands  pictures  have  acquired  more  and 
more  autographed  inscriptions  till  a  perfect  maze  of  assump- 


tions and  possible  attributions  confront  the  Western  student. 
He  has  to  thread  his  way  warily.  The  Chinese  expert,  whose 
methods  he  should  emulate,  has  recourse  to  those  known  and 
well-authenticated  signatures  of  which  a  considerable  number 
are  now  available  for  study  and,  coupled  with  this,  usually  has 
a  far  better  understanding  of  the  peculiar  flexions  of  the  brush 
of  each  master — the  diastole  and  systole  as  it  were  of  that  al- 
most incalculable  instrument.  The  latter  has  been  aptly 
described  as  the  'masterless  servant.'  In  this  matter  of  brush 
manipulation,  the  Chinese  eye,  trained  as  it  is  to  look  upon 
calligraphy  as  the  highest  form  of  graphic  art,  this  is  a  less 
difficult  matter  tha'n  with  ourselves.  A  third  test  is  by  analysis 
and  comparison  of  the  pigment  used  in  the  painting  itself  with 
those  used  in  the  inscriptions;  and  still  the  age  and  quality  of 
the  silk  or  paper  remain  to  be  investigated. 

The  authors  and  translators  of  the  many  poems  and  inscrip- 
tions on  the  paintings  in  Mrs.  Moore's  collection  have  based 
their  researches  and  their  conclusions  upon  a  scientific  applica- 
tion of  the  above  methods.  They  regard  the  seals  on  the  paint- 
ings not  only  as  works  of  art  in  their  own  right,  but  as  an 
important  element  in  the  determination  of  the  pedigree  and 
history  of  the  paintings.  The  cutting  of  the  seals  as  revealed  by 
their  printed  impressions  has  been  compared  and  tested  as 
exhaustively  as  the  great  reservoirs  of  Chinese  learning  permit. 
The  dates  of  papers  and  silks  have  been  questioned  and  exam- 
ined. Quantities  of  these  fabrics  have  been  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  be  used  by  artists  centuries  later  than  that  of 
their  manufacture.  Examples  of  such  scrolls  are  found  in  the 
present  collection.  Names  again  are  a  stumbling-block,  even 
when  identified.  A  Chinese  scholar  may  have  several  his 
formal  name  (ming),  his  familiar  name  (tzu)  and  his  mm  de 
plume  {had),  of  which  he  may  answer  to  several,  indicating  his 
various  occupations  or  qualifications.  All  these  questions  con- 
stitute a  formidable  labour. 

Mrs.  Moore  started  her  collection  some  thirty  years  ago.  By 
now  it  must  be  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  exist- 
ence. It  includes  examples  from  pre-Tang  times  to  the  Ch'ing 
Dynasty,  some  of  them  among  the  most  celebrated  known,  and 
in  certain  respects  it  is  unique.  There  are  four  paintings  de- 
picting the  Flowers  of  the  Four  Seasons,  each  one  by  a  famous 
painter.  From  these  we  select  for  comment  here  the  wonderful 
impression  of  An  Orchid  in  Autumn  (plate  XXVI),  a  hand- 
scroll  of  9 1  inches  by  21 1  in  Chinese  ink,  with  two  colophons 
added.  It  consists  of  merely  eighteen  brush  strokes.  'It  has  no 
roots  and  does  not  touch  the  earth.'  There  it  is,  'wild  and 
lonely.'  It  is  of  the  starkest  simplicity,  yet  so  cherished  has  it 
been  that  the  scroll  bears  inscriptions  embracing  more  than 
seven  hundred  years,  beginning  with  a  poem  by  the  painter 
So-Nan  (Cheng  Ssu-hsaio)  and  ending  with  inscriptions 
written  during  the  present  decade.  These  tributes  are  by  some 
of  the  greatest  men  in  Chinese  history,  among  them  emperors, 
and  others  celebrated  for  their  mastery  in  calligraphy.  In  the 
book  there  are  actually  sixteen  large  quarto  pages  devoted  to 
the  literary  offerings  inspired  by  these  few  brush  strokes  alone. 

This  book,  which  measures  15J  inches  by  12,  is  magnificently 
produced,  and  must  certainly  be  the  last  we  shall  expect  to  see 
of  equal  importance  in  its  kind  for  a  very  long  time.  There  are 
thirty-seven  superb  collotypes,  including  many  folding  plates, 
five  in  colour,  five  further  plates  of  calligraphy  and  three  of 
seals.  Altogether  it  is  a  work  of  scholarship  of  the  highest  im- 
portance reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on  authors,  translators 
and  producers  alike. — H.G.F. 
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SPACE  IN  MEDIEVAL  PAINTING  AND  THE  FORE- 
RUNNERS OF  PERSPECTIVE 

By  Miriam  Schild  Bunim 

(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  $5.00;  London:  Sir 
Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press.  33s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated) 

FEW,  if  any,  processes  in  the  arts  are  so  generally  mis- 
applied, or  even  ignored,  as  perspective.  Nowadays,  this 
condition  is  considerably  worse  than  it  was  less  than  half 
a  century  ago,  though  the  mischief  is  not  entirely  attributable 
to  modernistic  'heresies.'  One  has  only  to  look  at,  say,  some 
of  Morland's  work  to  appreciate  how  artists  of  an  earlier  period 
outraged  the  most  elementary  principles  of  linear  recession. 
Doubtless  many  such  lapses  were  due  then,  as  now,  to  care- 
lessness, or  lack  of  training  in  the  subtle  science,  though  certain 
Morlandesque  backgrounds  smack  so  strongly  of  stage  scenery 
as  to  make  one  wonder  whether  the  theatre  may  not  have 
exerted  an  even  greater  influence  on  easel  painting  than  has 
yet  been  recognized. 

However,  it  is  not  with  perspective  proper,  but  its  forerunners 
that  Miriam  Schild  Bunim  deals  in  this  important  book.  She 
takes  us  back  many  long  centuries  before  not  merely  Morland 
but  the  very  idea  of  spatial  representation  came  into  being. 
But  once  the  primitive  habit  of  casually  overlapping  or  super- 
imposing designs  on  the  same  surface  gave  way  to  a  more 
orderly  method,  the  eventual  arrival  of  true  perspective  was 
inevitable.  True,  ages  were  to  elapse  before  perspective,  as  we 
understand  it,  was  evolved,  but  in  those  ages  various  attempts 
to  cope  with  the  problem  made  their  appearance.  It  is  with 
the  consideration  of  these  efforts,  and  the  ideas  on  which  they 
were  based,  that  Miriam  Bunim's  book  is  wholly  and  success- 
fully concerned.  No  longer  is  there  any  room  for  the  old- 
fashioned  notion,  even  now  subsisting  in  some  quarters,  that 
perspective  was  preceded  by  a  state  of  absolute  non-perspective. 
Rather  are  we  confronted  by  a  series  of  experiments,  a  scien- 
tific ebb-and-flow,  governed  by  rules  or  dogmas  of  a  kind,  and, 
at  any  rate,  by  more  or  less  orderly  processes  of  thought.  Thus 
the  ancient  Egyptian  method  of  symbolizing  distance  by  plac- 
ing rows  of  figures  in  separate  registers,  one  above  the  other, 
though  not  constituting  perspective,  was  scientifically  in  ad- 
vance of  more  primitive  and  vastly  more  haphazard  concepts. 
Moreover,  as  our  author  rightly  notes,  'in  Egyptian  painting 
there  are  occasional  departures  from  conceptual  representation 
in  favour  of  an  optical  point  of  view.'  Attempts  at  foreshorten- 
ing were  not  unknown,  and,  not  infrequently,  figures  were  pur- 
posely overlapped,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  showing  that 
one  was  behind  another.  Slight  though  they  were,  these  differ- 
entiations unwittingly  prepared  the  way  for  one  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  that  has  yet  beset  the  practice  of  the  arts. 

To  follow  Bunim's  argument  in  its  fullness  cannot  be  at- 
tempted here.  It  covers  many  centuries  and  many  nationalities. 
Her  scholarly  book,  with  its  numerous  well-chosen  illustrations, 
must  be  studied  by  anybody  however  interested  in  what  may 
be  called  the  'pre-perspective'  attitudes  towards  space  and 
recession  in  painting.  To  give  but  one  more  instance,  she  shows 
of  the  fourteenth-century  frescoes  formerly  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Westminster,  that  divers  of  the  floor-patterns  had  not 
only  a  decorative  consistency,  but  more  of  a  perspective  con- 
sistency than  might  reveal  itself  to  a  casual  uninstructed  in- 
spection. If  Bunim  is  not  the  first  to  discuss  such  matters,  she 
has  made  them  very  much  her  own,  and  her  remarks  on  the 


types  of  decorative  frames  and  backgrounds  used  in  mediaeval 
art  are  highly  valuable.  Fully  documented  and  indexed,  her 
Space  in  Medieval  Painting  and  the  Forerunners  of  Perspective  is  a 
memorable  achievement,  and  may  well  be  accepted  as  a  defini- 
tive text-book  on  its  subject. — F.G.R. 


THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  WALTER  RICHARD 

SICKERT 

By  Robert  Emmons 

(London:  Faber  and  Faber,  Limited.  25s.  net) 

SCARCELY  had  this  book  seen  the  light,  before  the  subject 
of  it  passed  away.  Following  the  resume  of  the  painter's  life 
work  at  the  National  Gallery  last  summer,  a  triumph  which  he 
just  lived  to  enjoy,  it  has  therefore  a  pathetic  timeliness.  Since 
the  author  was  a  close  friend  of  Sickert,  an  ardent  admirer  and 
the  owner  of  several  of  his  paintings,  this  sympathetic  account 
may  be  taken  as  valid  in  all  material  respects,  except  that  in 
works  of  this  class  and  written  in  such  conditions,  one  always 
feels  that  the  guns  are  loaded  in  favour  of  the  hero  of  the  story. 
This  is  a  natural  bias,  gathered  from  close  personal  contact. 
An  apologia  for  weaknesses  is  invariably  proffered.  Still,  'to 
know  all  is  to  understand  all'  and  our  author  certainly  knew  his 
sitter.  Sickert  was  even  permitted  to  read  the  manuscript, 
though  giving  'neither  help  nor  hindrance.'  His  only  remark — 
a  characteristic  one — was  'Sentimental  tosh!'  That  it  certainly 
is  not.  The  author  gives  praise  without  stint,  it  is  true,  but  he  is 
not  unmindful  of  Sickert's  foibles  and  failures.  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  for  example,  he  says,  'considered  as  an  invention,  was 
not  very  successful.'  One  feels,  taken  all  in  all,  that  Sickert  was 
a  genuine  artist  with  a  passion  for  painting  and  a  certain 
amount  of  charlatanry  inherent  in  his  nature,  but  definitely 
not  a  great  painter.  To  gain  a  great  reputation  nowadays  you 
need  not  be  a  great  artist,  but  it  is  imperative  that  you  make  a 
great  noise.  Time  however  will  assure  Sickert  of  his  proper  rank. 

It  was  Degas  who  opened  Sickert's  eyes  to  the  happy  acci- 
dents of  composition  which  are  spread  so  lavishly  before  our 
eyes,  yet  which  pass  unnoticed,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
composition  has  too  long  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  formal 
arrangement,  governed  by  rules  and  bound  by  conventions. 
Degas  taught  Sickert  to  see  and  to  apply  his  vision,  and  with 
his  natural  acumen  the  perceptive  pupil  treasured  this  valuable 
lesson  throughout  his  life.  'The  first  thing,'  says  Mr.  Emmons 
(in  reference  to  Sickert's  composition),  'is  that  there  is  no 
special  arrangement.'  .  .  .  'At  some  moment'  ...  'a  composi- 
tion arranges  itself  to  suit  the  painter's  eye.'  .  .  .  '  "Stay  like 
that"  he  calls  out  and  begins  to  draw.'  In  this  connexion,  com- 
pare the  following  story  of  the  year  1885.  In  Degas'  studio  one 
day  Sickert  was  requisitioned  as  a  model  in  a  pastel  group  by 
the  master,  and  having  slipped  on  a  light  overcoat  negligently, 
was  about  to  turn  down  the  collar,  when  Degas  stopped  him, 
called  out  'Leave  it,  leave  it!  It's  better  like  that.'  Ludovic 
Halevy,  who  overheard,  murmured,  'Degas  prefers  always  the 
accidental.'  The  'accidental'  likewise  is  the  keynote  of  all 
Sickert's  compositions. 

Sickert's  other  main  influence  was  Whistler,  particularly  in 
his  attitude  to  life.  Whistler,  who  besides  being  a  great  artist, 
assumed  the  intentionally  mischievous  role  of  playboy  of  Eng- 
lish Art  during  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Emmons  cites  him  as  'the 
greatest  one-man  show  in  Europe.'  Sickert,  also  a  born  actor, 
readily  took  on  the  mantle  of  the  master.  That  he  strutted  in  it 
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for  half  a  century  does  not  matter.  There  is  room  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  artists,  provided  they  are  artists.  The  only 
reservation  is  that  the  cap  and  bells  should  suit  the  wearer  and 
in  this  case  they  certainly  did.  Sickert  could  be  vastly  enter- 
taining. The  present  reviewer  has  some  lively  recollections  of 
him  at  Heatherley's  old  academy  in  Newman  Street,  in  the 
w  inter  of  1889-90,  though  no  mention  of  these  days  appears  in 
Mr.  Emmons'  records. 

Copious  extracts  from  Sickert's  own  writings  and  obiter  dicta 
are  given  in  this  very  readable  book,  many  of  them  of  great 
value,  w  hich  reveal  an  eminently  sane  attitude  towards  art  in 
general  and  to  painting  in  particular.  There  are  thirty-two  full 
pages  of  pictures  and  photographs  of  the  artist  and  a  number  of 
line  blocks  from  pen  and  ink  drawings  and  etchings. — H.G.F. 


THREE  BYZANTINE  WORKS  OF  ART 

By  Hayford  Peirce  and  Royall  Tylor 

(Harvard  University  Press.  $5.00:  Oxford  University  Press 
(Sir  Humphrey  Milford).  28s.  net.  Illustrated) 

THIS,  the  second  in  the  series  of 'Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,' 
concerns  itself  with  three  important  Byzantine  objects: 
the  'Elephant-tamer  Silk,'  a  tenth-century  ivory,  and  a  twelfth- 
century  marble  roundel  carved  with  the  erect  figure  of  an 
Emperor.  In  each  case,  the  study  is  comparative,  numerous 
other  objects  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  being  adduced  and 
illustrated.  There  results  a  slim  volume  of  considerable  interest 
to  students  of  Byzantine  art:  a  volume  thorough,  without  osten- 
tation, without  wasting  words,  but  with  a  liberal  and  comely 
collection  of  plates.  Those  in  search  of  mere  adulation  of 
Byzantine  art — adulation  often  based  on  the  support  superfici- 
ally given  by  its  least  worthy  manifestations  to  certain  graceless 
art-forms  of  our  own  time — will  not  find  it  here.  Whatever 
their  personal  views  on  such  matters,  the  authors  maintain  a 
scholarly  impartiality. 

Taken  first  in  the  book  is  the  marble  'Emperor'  recently 
acquired  for  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection.  'For  several 
generations'  this  roundel  belonged  to  a  'collateral  branch'  of 
an  ancient  Central  European  family,  'a  member  of  which  is  said 
to  have  bought  it,  about  a  century  ago,  in  Italy.'  Its  design 
more  or  less  closely  resembles  that  of  the  well-known  'Angheran 
relief  at  Venice,  though  the  latter  is  clearly  by  a  different  hand. 
The  chief  importance  of  both  is  that  they  are  the  only  'full- 
length  representations,  in  stone  sculpture,  of  Byzantine  em- 
perors later  than  the  IVth  Century'  known  to  exist.  Stylistic- 
ally, these  reliefs  are  assigned  to  Constantinople,  of  approxi- 
mately the  period  of  Isaac  II  Angelos  or  his  brother  Alexius  III ; 
in  other  words,  somewhere  between  11 85  and  1204.  The 
authors,  who  analyse  the  design,  are  of  opinion  that  both 
roundels  may  have  been  loot  from  the  fourth  Crusade. 

Less  is  i  irded  of  the  tenth-century  ivory  considered  in  the 
second  pape  This  group  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Holy  Child 
between  SS.  John  Baptist  and  John  Chrysostom,  acquired  for 
Dumbarton  Oaks  in  1938,  was  bought  in  the  Paris  market.  It  is 
said  pn\  iously  to  have  been  for  many  years  in  'a  family  in  the 
French  provinces.'  Apart  from  these  meagre  details,  and  the 
fact  that  the  group  has  been  excised  from  the  panel  of  which  it 
once  formed  part,  nothing  is  known  of  its  history.  The  figures, 
however,  belong  to  a  well-defined  type,  and  are  allied  to  such 
other  ivories  of  the  same  period  as  renderings  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  (Morgan  Collection),  the 


Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  at  Utrecht  and  Hamburg. 
Of  these,  the  Metropolitan  Museum's  comes  nearest  to  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks'  example,  and  the  authors  are  justified  in 
claiming  that  artistically  the  latter  is  the  finer  performance. 

The  'Elephant-tamer  Silk,'  so-called  from  its  design  of  a  man 
gripping  two  elephants  by  their  trunks,  is  the  only  known 
fragment  of  this  particular  textile,  though  the  pattern  of  it  is 
clearly  related  to  a  familiar  type.  This  interesting  scrap  was 
bought  at  Paris  in  1927.  In  1931  it  was  among  the  items  lent  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss  to  the  Persian  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House,  when  it  was  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Rayy,  and  to 
be  Seljuk  of  the  Tenth  to  Eleventh  Century.  Our  authors, 
however,  'do  not  consider  that  this  silk  is  Persian  in  style,'  and 
its  date  has  been  put  back  to  the  Eighth  Century.  In  their  words, 
'it  represents  a  later  development  of  the  art  that  produced,  in 
the  VIth  Century,  the  well-known  Quadriga  silk,  generally 
considered  to  be  a  product  of  Constantinople, '  of  which  there  are 
fragments  in  the  Cluny  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. — F.G.R. 


SAMUEL  HIERONYMUS  GRIMM 

By  Rotha  Mary  Clay 
72  Pages  of  Reproductions  in  Collotype 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber  Limited.  25s.  net) 

BORN  in  Switzerland  in  1 733,  the  painter  Hieronymus 
Grimm  worked  in  his  native  country  till  he  was  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  subsequently  in  France,  with  a  short 
spell  in  Flanders  and  from  1768  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  England.  The  date  of  his  arrival  given  by  Thieme-Becker  as 
1 765  stands  corrected  in  Miss  Clay's  book,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  engraver  J.  G.  Wille.  He  died  in  London  in  1 794  and  his 
funeral  service  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  was  conducted 
by  Sir  Richard  Kaye,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  his  foremost  patron  for 
more  than  twenty-one  years.  Grimm  was  an  industrious  and 
prolific  chronicler  of  facts  whose  records  of  the  face  of  our 
country,  in  an  age  before  photography  was  dreamed  of,  are 
naturally  of  great  value — in  certain  respects  of  more  value 
than  they  might  have  been  had  he  been  a  greater  artist.  In  his 
day  topographical  views  were  in  especial  demand  and,  coupled 
with  a  new  interest  in  antiquity,  the  more  leisured  and  learned 
gentry  gave  much  of  their  time  to  forming  collections  and  com- 
piling books  of  antiquarian  and  historical  lore,  incidentally 
enabling  many  a  capable  artist  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Grimm's 
contributions  include  drawings  for  Gilbert  White's  Natural 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,  H.  P.  Wyndham's  A  Gentle- 
man's Tour  through  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  Gough's  British 
Topography,  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  copies  of  Tudor  and  early 
pictures  and  drawings  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Grose's 
Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales  and  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and 
indeed  records  in  every  part  of  England  and  Wales.  Those 
done  for  Dr.  (Sir  Richard)  Kaye  are  of  great  diversity,  com- 
prising views,  drawings  of  country  manners  and  customs,  folk- 
lore and  genre  subjects  and  drawings  of  curiosities.  Grimm  w  as 
also  no  mean  caricaturist,  with  a  distinctly  satirical  vein,  as 
witness  his  macaronic  sketches.  He  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  history  of  illustrators,  he  executed  fashionable 
genre  drawings  for  engravers  and  wrote  verses  which  were 
published  by  Abraham  Wagner  John,  Berne,  in  1762.  A  chap- 
ter on  this  last  aspect  of  his  talents  is  contributed  to  Miss  Clay's 
book  by  Dr.  Paul  Girardin.  A  versatile  and  happy  nature  truly! 
Miss  Clay  has  done  an  admirable  piece  of  work  in  giving  us 
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GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE  :  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  :  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY,  1776  :  FROM  THE  MEZZOTINT  BY  VALENTINE  GREEN  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
AT  ALTHORP,  THE  PAINTING  IS  NOW  IN  THE  HENRY  E.  HUNTINGTON  LIBRARY  AND  ART  GALLERY 
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so  full  a  picture  of  the  artist's  achievements  and  her  book, 
which  is  illustrated  with  a  hundred  and  nineteen  characteristic 
examples,  will  assuredly  lead  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  his 
abilities.  She  has  set  a  good  example,  in  her  devotion  and  the 
thoroughness  of  her  researches,  in  asking  and  acknowledging 
help,  and  more  especially  for  this  class  of  book,  in  refraining 
from  demanding  too  high  a  place  for  her  hero.  It  was  right  to 
say  that  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  greater  masters,  and 
that  in  itself  is  no  small  achievement. — H.G.F. 


IMMORTAL  PORTRAITS:  CLASSICS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Alex  Strasser  and  A.  Kraszna-Krausz 

(London:  Focal  Press  Limited.  12s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated) 

SO  scrupulous  are  the  authors  justly  to  apportion  between 
them  the  honours  of  this  book  that  they  have  not  merely 
given  it  two  separate  title-pages  facing  each  other,  but  have 
counterchanged  the  precedence  of  the  short  titles  on  binding 
and  dust-jacket  :  a  device  redounding  more  to  their  imparti- 
ality than  to  a  reviewer's  peace  of  mind.  Mr.  Kraszna-Krausz 
leads  off  with  an  introduction  and  provides  editorial  guidance ; 
Mr.  Strasser  selects  and  discusses  the  illustrations,  reproduced 
from  historical  portrait  photographs.  The  book  concludes  with 
interesting  and  informative  sections,  not  specifically  accred- 
ited to  either  writer,  on  such  matters  as  'Periods  of  Picture  Mak- 
ing'— 'pictures'  in  this  case  signifying  photographs — 'Straight 
Printing,'  'Controlled  Printing,'  and  a  biographical  account  of 
some  outstanding  photographers  listed  alphabetically  under 
periods,  from  Daguerre  and  Octavius  Hill,  to  such  practitioners 
as  Robert  Demachy,  the  'most  fertile'  of  Paris  photographers, 
who  died  as  recently  as  1938.  These  final  sections  are  further- 
illustrated  with  caricatures  and  sundry  press  records  of 
various  dates  all  directly  bearing  on  photographic  history. 

As  a  handy  means  of  reference  to  a  wide  range  of  matters 
relating  to  retrospective  camera-work,  Immortal  Portraits — one 
selects  that  title  for  convenience'  sake — would  be  hard  to  equal. 
It  is  plump-full  of  facts,  authoritatively  presented,  and  shows  a 
right  appreciation  of  the  function  of  photography.  So  closely  is 
the  subject  held  to,  that  the  sitters  of  the  portraits  reproduced 
are  sketchily  handled.  Sir  Francis  Grant  is  merely  the  peg  on 
which  to  hang  a  few  notes  on  Octavius  Hill's — or  his  assis- 
tant,  Robert  Adamson's — use  of 'soft  focus  effect';  the  detail 
.hat  Grant  achieved  the  Presidentship  of  the  Royal  Academy 
is  thought  unworthy  of  mention.  And  a  remark  that  Ellen 
I  ci  ry  was  at  one  time  'unhappily  married  to  a  celebrated  Pre- 
Raphaelite  artist'  calls  for  correction.  It  seems  invidious  to 
refei  in  certain  headlines  to  'The  Publisher  John  Murray,' 
'The  Poet  Henry  Longfellow,'  'The  Painter  George  Frederick 
Watts,  "  I  he  Actor  Sir  Henry  Irving,'  or  'The  Novelist  G.  K. 
Chesterton,'  when  'Honore  de  Balzac,'  'Eugene  Delacroix,' 
'Lord  Granville,'  'Charles  Baudelaire,'  'Alfred  Kerr'  the  critic, 
or  'George  Bernard  Shaw'  the  author  and  playwright,  are 
(among  others)  introduced  to  us  tout  court.  These,  however,  are 
minor  details,  scarcely  affecting  the  utility  and  obvious  merit 
of  the  volume.  Though  this  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  picture- 
book,  the  illustrations  are  of  considerable  interest  and  value. 
One  is  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  contribution  to 
photography  of  men  who,  like  Hill  and  Nadar,  brought  to 
their  work  a  knowledge  of  other  arts.  Not  all  the  work  shown  is 
equally  distinguished.  A  few  portraits,  whatever  their  record- 


value,  are  merely  dull ;  but  least  satisfactory  are  the  photo- 
graphs that  seek  to  emulate  effects  properly  belonging  to  other 
media.  Such  bastardy  finds,  and  rightly,  but  scant  favour  with 
the  authors,  and  is  all  but  eliminated  from  among  their  illus- 
trations, which,  in  the  main,  thoroughly  deserve  the  promin- 
ence given  to  them.  Whether  as  a  gallery  of  historical  portraits 
or  as  a  succinct  survey  of  the  progress  of  portrait  photography 
before  the  immediate  present,  this  book  can  be  confidently 
recommended.  Those  who  wish  to  realize  for  themselves 
exactly  why  Lola  Montez  enslaved  a  king,  will  find  more  than 
a  hint  of  her  charm  in  Adam  Salomon's  likeness  of  her;  and 
readers  who  know  Napoleon  III  from  frontal  presentments 
only  should  study  the  revealing  portrait  of  the  Emperor  as 
recorded  by  Louis  Pierson. — F.G.R. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  CIVILIZATION 

By  Alex.  J.  Mavrogordato 
(London:  Heath  Cranton,  Limited.  6s.  net) 

IN  common  with  a  good  many  other  folk,  I  have  been  rather c 
too  busy  for  some  time  past  to  meditate  on  the  structure  of* 
civilization;  but  part  of  Mr.  Mavrogordato's  book  was  penned  1 
as  far  back  as  1925-26,  when  it  was  still  possible  to  indulge 
one's  theoretical  complex  without  undue  qualms  for  the  mor- 1 
row.  A  vague  mental  subscription  to  the  notion  of  historical 
continuity  as  a  spiral — not  altogether  alien,  I  think,  to  Mr.  I 
Mavrogordato's  attitude — represents  the  irreducible  sum  of(J 
this  reviewer's  opinion  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Mavrogordato 
states  confidently  that  the  structure  of  civilization  is  like  to  a 
rhomboid,  a  point  I  should  not  dream  of  contesting,  the  more 
so  because  much  of  Mr.  Mavrogordato's  argument  is  so  in- 
volved as  to  defeat  my  puny  attempts  to  master  it  in  itsj 
entirety.  The  book's  subtitle — 'a  study  of  the  continuity  of 
history  in  combination  with  progress  demonstrated  by  the 
interrelations  of  speech,  art  and  writing  with  the  aid  of  a 
diagram' — presumably  gives  the  briefest  possible  indication  of 
the  scope  of  his  thesis.  I  must  leave  it  at  that.  When  the  author 
says  that  mediaeval  towns  'represent  architecture  without 
drainage'  in  the  modern  sense,  'whereas  the  towns  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  represent  drainage  without  great  organic 
works  of  art,'  and  that  the  consequent  suggestion  'is  that  this  is 
a  time  of  parentage,  when  civilizations,  like  men,  enter  upon 
fuller  responsibilities,'  I  can  at  least  follow  him.  But  it  is  not  all  1 
as  simple  as  that;  and  those  who  wish  to  master  Mr.  Mavro-  " 
gordato's  opinions  are  advised  to  do  so  at  first  hand. 


R. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  JOURNEY 
By  M.  P.  Anderson 
(Cambridge  University  Press.  7s.  6d.  netj 

THOSE  who  love  'prowling'  about  old  churches,  as  Miss 
Anderson  describes  her  journeys  through  'an  endless  suc- 
cession' of  them,  will  thank  her  heartily  for  the  stimulus  she 
gives  to  their  favoured  pursuit  after  a  perusal  of  this  book.  The 
amount  of  interest  she  draws  forth  from  her  knowledgeable 
observation  of  such  things  as  have  been  wrought  devotedly  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past  is  nothing  short  of  extraordinary.  She 
discovered  elephants  in  Devon  churches,  angelic  orchestras 
with  archaic  instruments,  and  came  across  a  Herbal  of  Stone 
at  Southwell.  The  book  is  charmingly  illustrated. — J  K. 
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'TALKING    OF  DOMBEY' 

By    F .    GORDON  ROE 


MAYBE  you  remember  the  wrapper-design  of  Dombey 
and  Son?  Dickensians  regard  it  as  an  old  friend,  though 
the  average  reader  may  find  it  a  novelty.  Like  so 
many  of  Dickens'  books,  Dombey  was  originally  issued  in 
monthly  instalments,  each  in  a  pictorial  wrapper.  But  whereas 
the  plates  were  carefully  bound  up  with  the  text  when  the 
novel  was  complete,  the  wrappers  were  usually  discarded.  This 
was  a  pity,  as  the  wrappers  were  interesting  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  have  come  to  be  noted  as  desirable  'points'  by 
experienced  collectors. 

Now  the  Dombey  wrapper  was  conceived  in  Phiz's  happiest 
vein,  and  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  'Phiz'  was  the 
pseudonym  of  that  foremost  of  Dickens'  illustrators,  Hablot  K. 
Browne.  His  notion  in  this  case,  was  whimsically  to  symbolize 
the  moral  of  the  tale.  In  state,  at  the  top,  sits  Mr.  Dombey 
himself  amid  suggestions  of  his  hidebound  life  and  pompous 


No.  I. — ENGRAVED  TITLE-PAGE.  DESIGNED  BY  PHIZ.  THE  CELEBRATED 
DICKENS  ILLUSTRATOR,  FOR  THOMAS  MILLER'S  GODFREY  MALVERN  (1843) 


aspirations.  But  his  throne  has  no  solid  foundation.  Magnifi- 
cence is  precariously  perched  on  a  tottering  pile  of  ledgers  and 
cash  boxes;  and,  emblematically,  on  a  collapsing  house  of 
cards.  What  really  matters  is  below.  There  we  see  Florence 
Dombey's  love  for  her  neglectful  father;  honest  Walter  Gay 
setting  out  on  his  travels,  and  poor  old  Sol  Gills,  complete  with 
Welsh  wig,  who  sought  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Certainly,  there  is  but  the  slightest  hint  of  little  Paul,  and  no 
foreshadowing  whatever  of  that  giant  of  mirth,  Captain 
Cuttle.  All  the  same,  the  design  very  fairly  embodies  Dickens' 
basic  idea.  What  is  not  generally  known  is  that  Phiz  had  ex- 
perimented with  the  design  in  an  earlier  book,  in  no  wise 
connected  with  Dickens. 

Now,  Dombey  was  published  in  monthly  parts,  October, 
1846  April,  1848.  In  1842-43  there  had  appeared  a  work 
called  Godfrey  Malvern;  or,  The  Life  of  an  Author,  by  Thomas 


No.  II.— PHIZ'S  WRAPPER  DESIGN  FOR  THE  MONTHLY  PARTS  OF  DICKENS' 
DOMBEY  AND  SON,  AS  PUBLISHED  1S46-48  :  FOR  COMPARISON  WITH  NO.  I 
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Miller,  the  'basket-maker'  poet  and  novelist,  some  years 
Dickens'  senior.  Few  read  Miller  nowadays;  but  his  contem- 
porary reputation  was  not  negligible,  and  among  those  who 
befriended  him  were  Samuel  Rogers,  Harrison  Ainsworth  and 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  He  published  'upwards  of  forty-five  works,' 
of  which  Godfrey  Malvern  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  To 
us.  it  is  noteworthy  as  having  been  illustrated  by  Phiz,  whose 
design  for  the  engraved  title-page  clearly  anticipates  that  of 
the  Dombey  wrapper  (cp.  Nos.  i  and  ii). 

Workers  in  any  of  the  arts  know  well  enough  how  a  motif  can 
linger  in  the  mind.  Not  always  is  it  fully  explored  in  'one  go.' 
The  Malvern  title-page  is  bolder,  simpler  and  artistically  better 
than  the  Dombey  wrapper,  but  the  latter  is  more  subtle  in  its 
choice  of  subject-matter.  One  hazards  the  opinion  that  what 
Phiz  carried  over  from  one  to  the  other  was  the  abstract  idea 
and  the  shape  of  the  design.  Working  for  Dombey,  he  saw  how 
to  turn  them  to  better  account.  Was  he  inspired  to  this  motif 'by 
the  type  of  ex  libris  known  as  the  'book  pile'?  Pasted  in  the 
covers  of  old  books,  such  ownership  plates  are  not  unusual : 
engraved  with  a  representation  of  a  heap  of  volumes,  indica- 
tive of  the  possessor's  literary  tastes.  Indeed,  such  an  ex  libris  as 
that  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  William  Bateman,  F.S.A. 
(died  1835),  brings  us  moderately  close  to  Phiz's  less  orderly 
conception.  ( )ther  examples  could  be  cited.  If  the  point  is  not 
one  to  be  pressed,  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

Of  course,  Phiz  and  other  illustrators  frequently  employed 
symbolism  in  book  decoration.  To  look  no  farther  afield,  all 
the  wrappers  of  Dickens'  novels  that  were  originally  published 
in  parts  were  either  symbolical  or  directly  illustrative  of  the 
text — more  often  symbolical.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  other 
publications.  One  example,  indeed,  has  endured  to  our  own 
time.  Punch  still  uses  on  its  cover  an  agreeable  fantasy  by 
'Dicky'  Doyle  which  first  saw  the  light  in  1849.  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  Dombey  ceased  its  monthly  publication  in  the 
previous  year. 

Incidentally,  this  same  'Dicky'  Doyle  had  a  nephew  who 
created  Sherlock  Holmes.  .  .  . 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 
A   RELIC  OF  NELSON'S  DAUGHTER 

SIR, — An  analysis  of  my  occasional  papers  might  reveal  in 
me  ;i  mad  but  not  unnatural  ambition  to  discover  a  First 
Folio  wilting  in  a  secondhand  bookseller's  sixpenny  box.  That 
romantic  aspiration  has  its  uses.  Anybody  knows  that  one  of 
the  surest  roads  to  discovery  is  to  search  for  something  else. 
While  bro  sing  recently  in  a  London  thoroughfare  much  given 
ovei  to  b< "  kshops,  I  noticed  a  copy  of  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,  by 
Eugene  Sue,  the  three-volume  English  edition  of  1845. 
Glani  at  vol.  I,  I  observed  a  presentation  inscription 

written  in  its  front  cover:  'Horatia,  Nelson,  Ward — /from  her 
sou,  ii:  N:  Ward.'  The  book  then  changed  hands  for  an 
inconsiderable  sum,  and  now  belongs  to  my  father,  who  has 
painted  many  scenes  from  Nelson's  life. 

For  this  copy  of  Sue's  melodramatic  novel  must  once  have 
been  owned  by  Horatia,  daughter  of  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  and,  as  though  to  complete  the  picture,  it  bears 
the  label  of  'Bolton, /Bookseller /Tenterden.'  Horatia,  who 
was  born  in  1 80 1 ,  married  in  1 822  the  Rev.  Philip  Ward,  Vicar 
of  Tenterden  in  Kent.  She  died  as  recently  as  1 881 .  In  1928, 


an  important  collection  of  Nelsoniana,  belonging  mainly  to 
the  Nelson-Ward  family,  was  held  at  Messrs.  Spink  and  Son's 
in  aid  of  the  fund  for  restoring  H.M.S.  Victory  at  Portsmouth. 
It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  nowadays,  when  so  much  depends 
on  the  glorious  exploits  of  the  Royal  Navy,  a  relic  of  Nelson's 
dear  and  only  child  could  be  'picked  up'  in  the  very  heart  of 
London's  bookland. 

F.    Gordon  Roe. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  LION? 

SIR, — In  some  of  the  museums  and  private  collections  in 
Britain  will  be  found  a  lion  or  lions  claimed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  Plymouth  factory.  For  the  sake  of  ventilating  the 
matter  I  take  the  view  that  lions  were  not  among  the  animals 
made  by  Cookworthy's  factory.  I  have  seen  and  handled  a 
number  of  lions — coloured  and  white — in  hard  paste  porce- 
lain, and  subjected  them  to  a  close  examination,  but  always 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  'that  they  are  not  of  Plymouth 
make.'  I  have  in  my  collection  a  number  of  figures  which  in- 
clude a  cow,  goat  and  hare  (the  latter  marked  with  the  sign 
for  tin),  as  well  as  'The  Seasons,'1  musicians,  gardeners,  etc.,  but 
they  all  bear  applied-flower  decoration,  whereas  the  so-called 
Plymouth  lions  have  no  flower  decoration  upon  them  at  all; 
an  odd  omission,  surely!  Again,  the  coloured  and  white  lions 
are  entirely  different  models,  and  it  certainly  seems  not  a  little 
curious  that  in  the  short  life  of  the  Plymouth  factory  it  should 
produce  two  different  lions.  For  what  my  opinion  is  worth  I 
give  it  that  the  lions  masquerading  as  Plymouth  are  of  Con- 
tinental manufacture,  and  in  support  of  this  theory  a  friend 
of  mine  who  refused  to  purchase  a  pair  of  the  coloured  lions 
similar  to  those  seen  in  our  museums,  was  afterwards  informed 
that  they  were  purchased  in  Italy.  What  do  my  fellow  collec- 
tors think  about  the  matter? 

Edgar  A.  Rees. 


ENGLISH  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKERS 

SIR, — The  following  London  names  which  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Britten  in  compiling  the  sixth 
edition  (1933)  of  his  admirable  book,  Old  Clocks  and  Watches 
and  their  Makers,  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  and  value  to  j 
owners  of  examples  bearing  them.  They  have  been  copied  at 
random  from  Records  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  pub- 
lished by  the  Harleian  Society,  etc. 

Henry  Childe,  watchmaker,  buried  at  St.  Michael,  Cornhill, 
in  1665.  He  may  be  the  H.  Childe  quoted  by  Mr.  Britten  as 
having  died  in  1664  while  Master  of  the  Clockmakers'  Com- 
pany. 

Joseph  Veale,  clockmaker,  married  at  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  in 
1729. 

Francis  Ballance,  clockmaker,  married  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripple- 
gate,  in  1 729. 

Daniel  Chivell,  clockmaker,  married  at  Savoy  in  the  Strand 
in  1  729. 

William  Dowley,  watchmaker,  married  at  St.  Anne's,  Black- 
friars,  in  1 730. 

Christopher  Goddard,  clockmaker,  married  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  in  1  748. 

E.  Alfred  Jones. 
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STAMP   COLLECTING   IN  WARTIME 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


jy  N  unlooked  for  outcome  of  the  present  war  has  been  a 

/-*  great  revival  in  Stamp  Collecting.  It  started  with 
JL  JLthe  Black-out.  Curtailment  of  most  forms  of  public 
entertainment,  restrictions  upon  motoring  and  the  perils  of  the 
darkened  streets  led  to  a  general  seeking  after  some  form  of 
mental  recreation  with  which  to  while  away  the  long  winter 
evenings  now,  perforce,  to  be  spent  at  home.  Many  people 
turned  anew  to  their  childhood  hobby  of  Stamp  Collecting, 
stamp  albums  long  forgotten  and  neglected  were  brought  out 
from  their  resting-places  and  the  dealers  in  stamps  for  collec- 
tions soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  miniature  boom 
that  has  continued  and  developed  throughout  what  an  eminent 
novelist  has  dubbed  'the  long  alert.'  In  that  time  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  number  of  active  collectors  of  stamps  has  doubled 
itself;  without  taking  into  account  the  host  of  evacuated  boys 
and  girls  who  have  dis- 
covered in  stamp  collect- 
ing a  fascinating  pastime 
for  the  hours  of  darkness, 
when  lessons  were  done 
and  outdoor  games  pro- 
hibited. 

Strangely  enough  it  was 
not  to  the  fine  old  stamps 
of  long  ago  that  wartime 
collectors  in  general  de- 
voted their  attention,  but 
to  the  more  modern  and 
picturesque  issues  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the 
allied  nations  and  particu- 
larly those  of  a  commem- 
orative or  otherwise  special 
character.  That  is,  so  far  as 
Britain  itself  is  concerned. 
America  has  experienced 
a  similar  philatelic  revival, 
but  interest  there  has  cen- 
tred round  the  earlier  and 
finely  printed  stamps  of  the 
so-called  'classic'  period 
(1840- 1 870),  with  the  re- 
sult that  collections  valued 
at  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  found  their 
way  from  this  country 
across  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale 
has  provided  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  sinews  of  war. 

Unlike  the  World  War  of 
19 14-18,  the  present  con- 
flict has  evolved,  so  far, 
but  little  in  the  way  of 'war 
stamps,'  in  the  strict  sense 


ROWS  I  AND  II,— OBSOLETE  STAMPS  OF  MALAYA.  WITH  'WAR 
TAX'  STAMP  FROM  N.  BORNEO  :  ROW  III, — 'CENTENARY'  STAMPS 
OF  HONG  KONG  AND  (CENTRE)  THE  LAST  STAMP  TO  BE 
ISSUED  IN  THE  COLONY.  8  CENTS  :  ROW  IV— ONE  OF  THE  LAST 
STAMPS  OF  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES,  SOLD  IN  AID  OF 
PRINCE  BERNHARD'S  'BOMBER  FUND'  (LEFT)  :  WARTIME 
EMERGENCY  STAMP  OF  SUDAN,  PRINTED  IN  INDIA  (RIGHT) 


of  the  term,  and  certainly  few  items  of  outstanding  rarity, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  varieties  of  the  Free 
French  overprints  as  applied  locally  in  those  colonies  owning 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  General  de  Gaulle. 

Nevertheless,  the  fortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes,  of  war  have 
reacted  strongly  upon  the  philatelic  market,  as  certain  contem- 
porary postage  stamps  of  the  British  Empire  have  been  affected 
by  wartime  conditions.  The  evacuation  of  British  Somaliland 
caused  the  first  flutter  in  the  stamp-collecting  dovecots  and  a 
phenomenal  demand  for  the  last  set  of  stamps  emanating  from 
this  theatre  of  war  caught  the  stamp  shops  in  short  supply. 
Never  before  a  very  popular  country  with  collectors,  the  stamp 
dealers  had  not  troubled  to  replenish  their  stocks  after  the  first 
supply  had  been  distributed  through  the  New  Issue  Services  in 
1938,  with  the  result  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  price 

of  the  full  set  of  tw  elve  de- 
nominations had  risen 
from  about  thirty  shillings 
to  eight  or  nine  pounds. 
This  was  on  the  strength 
of  an  announcement  that 
when  the  territory  was  re- 
occupied  an  entirely  new 
issue  of  stamps  would  be 
made.  Other  current  Col- 
onial stamps  that  seemed 
likely  to  become  obsolete 
in  the  light  of  passing 
events  began  to  move  in 
sympathy.  Stamps  of  Mal- 
ta, Cyprus  and  Gibraltar 
sprang  suddenly  into  phil- 
atelic favour.  A  decision 
to  conserve  the  stock  of  an 
emergency  series  that  had 
been  printed  in  India  to 
the  order  of  the  Sudan 
Government  cut  off  fur- 
ther supplies  for  philatelic 
purposes  and  raised  forth- 
with quotations  from  fif- 
teen to  forty  shillings. 

But  it  is  the  Japanese 
overrunning  of  the  Pacific 
that  has  had  the  most  far- 
reaching  effects  from  the 
stamp  collector's  point  of 
view.  As  the  territories  and 
islands  fell  one  by  one  into 
enemy  hands  it  became 
evident  that  the  stamps 
provided  under  British 
rule  would  no  longer  be 
available.  In  most  cases 
the  existing  stocks  were 
destroyed  and  so  lost  to 
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philately  for  ever.  At  Hong  Kong  the  commemorative  stamps 
created  to  mark  the  centenary  of  the  colony  in  1941  were  al- 
ready reaching  the  end  of  their  currency  at  the  time  of  the 
Japanese  attack.  On  the  news  of  the  fall,  values  rose  imme- 
diately from  half  a  crown  to  ten  shillings  for  the  set  of  five 
stamps.  A  new  eight  cents  denomination  that  had  been  added 
to  the  current  series  only  a  month  previously  became  an  object 
of  philatelic  quest  and  went  quickly  to  a  premium.  In  the  case 
of  Malaya,  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak,  the  reaction  upon 
the  stamp  market  had  been  less  sensational,  since  considerable 
stocks  were  held  both  in  this  country  and  America,  although 
there  has  been  some  upward  movement.  A  centenary  stamp 
issue  that  was  to  have  been  released  by  the  Government  of 
Sarawak  at  the  New  Year  of  1942  died  still-born. 

With  the  extension  of  hostilities  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  bordering  on  Australia  still 
more  stamps  were  temporarily,  at  least,  taken  out  of  use,  notably 
those  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands,  British  Solomon  Islands, 
Nauru,  New  Guinea  and  Papua,  and  these  in  turn  have  shared 
in  the  general  rise  of  philatelic  values.  The  Gilbert  Islands  were 
to  have  had  a  special  stamp  issue  this  year  in  commemoration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  British  annexation,  but  this, 
of  course,  had  to  be  cancelled. 

Other  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  scramble  for 


modern  British  Colonial  stamps  have  been  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  importation  of  fresh  supplies  on  account  of 
shipping  restrictions  and  submarine  warfare,  as  well  as  the 
tendency  to  reduce  the  size  of  stamps  in  the  interests  of  paper 
conservation,  which  it  is  anticipated  may  be  extended  to  still 
more  Imperial  issues  in  the  near  future,  thus  rendering  obsolete 
the  larger  pictorial  types  at  present  in  circulation  in  many 
colonies  and  protectorates. 

Meanwhile,  coincident  with  all  this,  there  has  been  a  sus- 
tained upward  trend  in  the  prices  current  for  all  commemora- 
tive stamps  of  the  British  Empire,  together  with  those  of  certain 
other  countries,  -from  1893  to  date.  A  collection  of  'Silver 
Jubilee'  stamps  of  the  Empire,  costing  originally  about  five 
pounds  in  1935,  now  fetches  nearer  forty,  whilst  even  the  once- 
neglected  'Coronation'  series  of  1937  realizes  to-day  almost 
thrice  its  face  value.  The  'Wilberforce'  commemorative  stamps 
of  Sierra  Leone  (1933),  which  could  have  been  acquired  a  few 
years  ago  for  a  modest  three  pounds  or  so,  is  run  up  to  ten 
times  that  figure  in  the  auction  room  nowadays.  Similar 
examples  of  spectacular  rises  in  modern  'commemoratives' 
could  be  multiplied  almost  ad  infinitum.  Sufficient  has  been  said, 
however,  to  show  that  Stamp  Collecting  has  most  definitely 
come  into  its  own  as  a  wartime  hobby  and  Philately  entered 
upon  a  Golden  Age. 


STAMP  BOOKS  REVIEWED 


CONNOISSEURS  of  rare  postage  stamps  will  find  much 
interest  and  enlightenment  in  Famous  Sta?nps,  a  painstak- 
ing compilation  of  facts  and  figures  by  L.  N.  and  M. 
Williams  (W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Ltd.,  8s.  6d.),  in  which  is  set  forth 
the  histories  and  vicissitudes  of  four  and  twenty  of  the  best- 
known  philatelic  rarities,  or  otherwise  notable  varieties.  In  no 
less  than  nine  instances  the  authors  have  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  successive  ownerships  of  every  known  copy  of  the  stamp 
in  question,  a  notable  achievement  that  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
value  of  the  volume  as  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  the 
philatelic  seeker  after  knowledge.  Among  the  outstanding 
rarities  thus  dealt  with  are  the  single  known  example  of  the 
1  cent  British  Guiana  stamp  of  1856,  the  twenty-five  copies  of 
the  id.  and  2d.  'Post  Office'  Mauritius,  the  3  skilling-banco 
stamp  of  Sweden,  printed  in  the  wrong  colour;  the  rarest 
European  stamp,  of  which  but  one  specimen  has  been  brought 
to  light,  and  several  of  the  scarce  and  primitive  'Missionary' 
stamps  of  Hawaii,  circa  1851.  Fourteen  examples  of  the  'In- 
verted Swan'  error  of  Western  Australia  are  listed,  described 
and  illustrated.  Interwoven  with  these  statistics  are  a  number 
of  romantic  stories  centering  round  the  stamps  themselves, 
none  the  1<  <s  fascinating  because  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
stood  the  t(  t  <  >f  time.  A  gruesome  story  of  murder,  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  is  associated,  for  instance,  with  a 
particular  copy  of  the  2  cents  Hawaiian  stamp,  which  reposed 
at  one  time  in  the  famous 'Ferrary'  Collection.  Canada's  black 
1 2d.  stamp  of  1 85 1  has  also  a  black  crime  to  its  credit,  whilst 
the  scarcity  of  used  copies  of  this  popular  rarity  is  accounted  for 
by  two  heartbreaking  episodes  involving  the  loss  by  misfor- 
tune of  seventeen  fine  specimens. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  selection  of  the  2|d.  Prussian  Blue 
error  of  colour  in  the  Silver  Jubilee  stamps  of  Great  Britain 
was  the  happiest  choice.  A  score  at  least  of  twentieth-century 


rarities  excel  in  philatelic  interest  and  value  what  is  after  all 
merely  a  shade  variety  and  worth  at  the  most  forty  pounds. 
The  24  cents  air  mail  stamp  of  the  U.S.A.,  with  centre  inverted, 
of  which  only  a  hundred  copies  exist,  is  an  infinitely  better 
example.  The  final  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  the 
centenarian  Penny  Black.  Although  by  no  means  a  rarity,  its 
inclusion  is  justified  doubtless  by  its  status  as  the  Mother  of  All 
Stamps  at  a  time  when  the  celebration  of  her  centenary  is 
fresh  in  our  minds.  Taken  all  in  all,  this  history  of  Famous 
Stamps  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  serious  philate- 
list.—D.B.A. 


The  rising  values  of  almost  all  stamps  sought  after  by  col- 
lectors are  reflected  in  the  latest  edition  of  The  Standard 
Catalogue  of  Postage  Stamps  of  the  World  (Whitfield,  King  &  Co., 
7s.  6d.).  In  their  preface  the  publishers  point  out  that  British 
Colonials  continue  to  lead  the  way  in  the  order  of  popularity, 
and  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  all  war  provisionals  and  colour 
changes.  The  Silver  Jubilee  issues  are  increasingly  scarce  and 
prices  continue  to  rise.  Price  revisions  are  innumerable  indeed 
throughout  the  volume,  which  lists  in  'simplified'  form  the 
postal  emissions  of  the  entire  world  from  1 840  to  the  end  of 
1 941,  a  grand  total  of  72,780  separate  and  distinct  types,  ex- 
cluding all  varieties  of  perforation,  shade,  etc.,  but  not 
omitting  watermarks.  Europe  heads  the  list  with  23,769 
items,  Africa  comes  next  with  15,733,  followed  by  Asia  with 
12,911,  America  12,829,  the  West  Indies  4,057,  and,  lastly, 
Oceania  with  3,481.  Despite  the  ban  upon  importation  of 
stamps  emanating  from  enemy  or  enemy-occupied  countries, 
a  total  of  1,558  new  stamps  has  been  added  to  the  catalogue 
since  the  last  edition  and  additional  varieties  are  constantly 
making  their  appearance. 
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IN  THE 


AUCTION 


ROOMS 


By    T.    P.  GREIG 


THE  demand  for  works  of  art, 
not  only  of  the  first  water  but 
even  of  second  and  third  rate 
quality,  shows  no  abatement;  and 
again,  in  recent  sales  the  dealers 
have  found  themselves  opposed  by 
determined  private  buyers. Thus  on 
many  occasions  the  various  London 
auction  rooms  have  presented  scenes 
reminiscent  of  pre-war  enthusiasm. 


THE  ANDREW  T.  REID 
WORKS    OF  ART 

THIS  was  particularly  the  case 
on  March  27th,  when  a  large 
company  gathered  in  the  ballroom 
at  Derby  House,  Stratford  Place, 
for  Christie's  sale  of  the  collection  of 
old  and  modern  pictures  formed  by 
the  well-known  Scottish  collector, 
the  late  Mr.  Andrew  T.  Reid,  of 
Auchterarder  House,  Auchterarder, 
Perthshire.  The  104  works  offered 
brought  a  total  of  £29, 121.  The  top 
price,  £1,995,  was  given  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mountain  for  Raeburn's  por- 
trait of  Alexander  Houstoun,  of  Clerk- 

ington,  a  West  India  merchant  and  for  some  time  Governor  of 
the  Island  of  Granada,  in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the  Caledonian 
Hunt  {see  illustration).  This  came  out  of  the  Major  Houstoun 
sale  in  19 18  for  £2,520.  There  were  also  three  other  Raeburn 
portraits  in  this  Reid  sale — one  of  Mrs.  Johnston,  wife  of  Commo- 
dore George  Johnston,  Governor  of  West  Florida,  as  "Contemplation,'' 
which  fetched  £682  10s.;  a  similar  price  was  paid  for  that  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Alexander  Stewart,  in  the  scarlet  coat,  with  blue  collar, 
of  the  4th  Battalion  Royal  Scots;  and  £630  was  bid  for  one 
of  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh.  A  half-length  of  H.R.H.  Augusta, 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  rose-pink  dress,  with  black  lace  cloak  and 
black  and  white  headdress,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  changed  hands 
at  £l>°5°  (this  cost  £5°4  ios.  in  191 1) ;  a  three-quarter  length 
of  a  lady,  in  rose-pink  dress  with  white  lace  frills  and  black  lace 
scarf,  by  the  same  artist,  £735 ;  a  half-length  of  Mrs.  De  Burgh, 
in  muslin  dress  cut  V-shape  at  the  neck,  with  green  sash,  in 
a  landscape  background,  painted  by  Romney  about  1776, 
£1,102  1  os. ;  and  a  bust  portrait  of  Maria,  Countess  Waldegrave, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  in  muslin  dress  with  ermine  cloak, 
by  Reynolds,  £840.  Of  the  modern  pictures,  seven  by  Whistler's 
friend  H.  Fantin-Latour  made  a  total  of  £4,515 — Pink  and 
Yellow  roses  in  a  vase,  brought  £997  ios.;  Red,  Yellow,  Pink  and 
White  roses  in  a  green  glass  vase,  £945 ;  Pink,  Yellow,  White  and  Red 
carnations,  £577  ios.;  Hollyhocks,  £472  ios.;  and  La  Toilette,  a 
girl  in  white  muslin  dress  seated  with  attendants,  £304  ios. 
Eighteen  works  by  Eugene  Boudin  produced  an  aggregate  of 


PORTRAIT  ()I  .  I  LEX  A  XDEK  HOLSIO.X  OF  CLERK  I  X(,T<).\  :  BY 
KAEBIRN  :  ANDREW  REID  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


£6,689 — Jete'e  de  Trouville,  1863, 
realized  £1,522  ios.;  On  the  Beach; 
a  group  of  ladies  near  some  bathing  huts, 
£  1 ,050 ;  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  Ven- 
ice, i8g§,  £378;  and  Plage  de  Trou- 
ville, 1870,  £3  78 ;  Environs  de  Dieppe; 
View  on  the  beach  at  low  tide,  by  R.  P. 
Bonington,  exhibited  at  Burlington 
House,  1934,  fetched  £1,470;  Bord 
de  Riviere,  by  J.  B.  C.  Corot,  £735; 
La  Seine  a.  Vetheuil,  1880,  by  Claude 
Monet,  £840 ;  Bord  de  Riviere,  1885, 
by  Alfred  Sisley,  £504;  and  Sarrios: 
junction  of  a  road  with  villas  on  one  side 
and  a  wall  skirting  tall  trees  on  the 
other,  painted  in  19 14  by  Maui  ice 
Utrillo,  £504.  A  water-colour 
drawing,  Near  Jumieges,  by  R.  P. 
Bonington,  sold  for  £472  ios.;  The 
Flower  Shop:  a  black  hackney  in  a  red 
trap  driven  by  a  lady  near  a  flower  shop, 
on  linen,  by  Joseph  Crawhall, 
£546;  An  Arab  Raid,  by  the  same 
artist,  £294;  Le  Vase  Bleu,  in  pas- 
tel, by  Odilon  Redon,  £336;  and  a 
black  chalk  drawing  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
by  Gainsborough  (a  study  for  the 
portrait  in  the  National  Gallery), 
£231.  Mr.  Reid's  collection  of 
etchings  and  engravings  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  February 
25th.  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron's  Ben  Lomond,  on  Japan  paper,  fetched 
£48;  a  fourth  state  of  C.  Meryon's  V Abside  de  Notre  Dame,  £43 ; 
a  third-fourth  state  of  Whistler's  Nocturne,  Palaces,  signed  with 
the  butterfly,  with  Press  comments  written  by  the  artist  on  the 
mount,  £210;  and  an  impression  of  Rembrandt's  The  Three 
Trees,  and  a  second  state  of  Faust  in  His  Study,  £590  and  £130 
respectively.  On  February  26th,  Christie's  disposed  of  Mr. 
Reid's  old  English  furniture,  porcelain,  textiles  and  objects  of 
art  for  a  total  of  £3,579.  A  porcelain  figure  of  a  waterman, 
wearing  the  Doggett's  coat  and  badge,  catalogued  as  from  the 
Chelsea  factory,  but  Mr.  Leslie  Perkins,  the  well-known 
authority,  tells  us  that  it  is  of  Bow  origin,  brought  £73  ios.;  two 
Hispano-Mauro  dishes,  painted  with  a  coat-of-arms  and  Sacred 
monogram  in  copper  lustre  in  the  centres,  £168;  a  pair  of 
Queen  Anne  walnut  card-tables,  with  shaped  tops,  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw-ball  feet,  £220  ios.;  a  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  chest,  of  serpentine  shape,  with  four 
drawers  and  a  slide,  £147;  a  Persian  carpet,  with  a  floral  design 
and  panels  of  characters  on  red  ground  with  red  and  dark  blue 
border,  £252;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  figures  of  a  gleaner  and  hay- 
maker, on  white  and  gold  plinths  encrusted  with  flowers,  £63 ; 
a  pair  of  Staffordshire  figures  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  on 
oblong  plinths,  £48  6s. ;  and  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany 
armchairs,  with  wheel  backs  pierced  and  carved  with  drapery 
festoons  and  rosettes,  on  square  tapering  legs,  £99  15s. 
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PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 


SILVER  AND  GOLD 


IN  addition  to  the  Reid  pictures  already  referred  to,  Christie's 
sale  of  March  27th  included  a  few  bronzes  and  marbles, 
the  property  of  the  late  Lady  Davis,  removed  from  Chilham 
Castle,  near  Canterbury;  and  half  a  dozen  pictures  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Cervinara.  From  the  Davis  collection  came  a 
marble  bust,  on  green  marble  pedestal,  of  The  Comtesse  de 
Sabran,  in  white  drapery  cut  low  at  the  neck,  her  hair  falling  in 
ringlets  on  to  her  shoulders,  28  in.  high,  which  went  to  Mrs. 
Van  der  Elst  for  £1,575;  the  same  buyer  also  gave  £630  for  a 
full-length  standing  figure  of  Eve,  in  bronze,  by  Auguste  Rodin ; 
while  Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Barber  Insti- 
tute, Birmingham  University,  paid  £273  for  a  full-length 
bronze  figure,  U Age  d' Airain,  by  the  same  master;  and  a  terra- 
cotta group,  Maternite,  by  J.  Dalou,  29  in.  high,  changed  hands 
at  £  1  36  1  os.  Among  the  Cervinara  pictures  was  Les  Chutes  d'eau 
de  Schqffhausen,  by  J.  Vernet,  signed  and  dated  1779,  which 
realized  £577  10s. ;  Jeune  Fille  au  Miroir,  by  J.  B.  Greuze,  £399; 
La  Lettre  Interrompue,  by  Marguerite  Gerard,  signed  and  dated 
1790,  £252;  and  Vue  de  Pima  sur  VElbe,  by  Bernardo  Belotto, 
£315.  A  small  collection  of  pictures,  the  property  of  the  late 
Lord  Boston,  formerly  at  Hedsor,  Buckinghamshire,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  sale  at  Christie's  on  March  6th.  The  highest  price, 
£1,417  ios.,  was  given  for  a  panel  (7  in.  X  5j  in.)  of  a  portrait 
of  a  gentleman,  in  white  embroidered  vest  with  black  coat  lined 
with  fur,  by  Corneille  de  Lyon;  another  (~]\  in.  X  6|  in.),  of  a 
lady,  in  a  black  coat  with  white  frills  at  the  neck  and  wrists  and 
fur  cloak  over  her  arms,  attributed  to  the  same  artist,  £892  ios. ; 
A  Fete  Day  in  a  Village,  ascribed  to  Brueghel,  £210;  a  pair  of 
Venetian  scenes,  with  figures,  by  Canaletto,  £504;  and  a  por- 
trait of  The  Hon.  William  Irby, 
second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Bos- 
ton, in  scarlet  military  coat, 
painted  in  1776  by  Romney, 
£273.  On  March  13th  two  vol- 
umes of  architectural  drawings 
and  prints  of  classical  buildings 
sold  for  £220  ios.;  and  £577  ios. 
was  given  for  Harvesters,  attri- 
buted to  Stubbs. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  March  25th, 
a  pair  of  sporting  pictures,  The 
Derby  of  1846;  The  Start  and  Finish, 
by  H.  Aiken,  received  a  final  bid 
of£22o;  and£i 10  was  paid  for  a 
portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  a  grey 
suit,  leaning  against  a  tree  hold- 
ing a  sheet  of  paper  and  crayon 
in  his  right  hand,  by  Arthur 
Devis,  signed  and  dated  1 748. 

The  sale  at  DowelPs  (Edin- 
burgh) ,  on  March  28th,  included 
several  works  by  the  Scottish 
painter,  William  M'Taggart, 
— whose  work  has  risen  greatly 
in  appreciation  during  the  past 
few  years — notably  A  June  Day: 
Machrihanish,  which  fetched 
L4.0Q  ios. ;  Away  to  the  West,  fio^; 

THE  FRANCIS  DRAKE  CUP   :  BY         »**  »  '         J  _  . 

Abraham  gessner  of  Zurich       and  a  water-colour  drawing, 

1571   :  THE  GEORGE  A.  LOCKETT  .  ,     „  _  a 

colln.  :  sold  at  Christie's      Among  the  Bents,  £79  ios. 


THE  late  Lord  Rothermere's  sixteenth-century  illuminated 
manuscript,  Book  of  Hours  (3  X  <2.\  in.),  in  a  superb  gold 
and  jewelled  Renaissance  binding,  described  and  illustrated  in 
The  Connoisseur  for  April  (p.  93),  was  sold  at  Sotheby's,  on 
March  26th,  for  £2,400.  Its  previous  auction  valuation  was 
£2,100,  in  the  Carnarvon  sale  at  Christie's  in  1925. 

Old  English  silver  from  Panshanger,  the  Hertford  residence 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Desborough,  contributed  about  £11,000 
towards  the  day's  total  at  Christie's  on  March  18th.  As  is  now 
the  custom  with  most  London  auctioneers,  the  pieces  were  sold 
'all  at'  and  not  at  so  much  an  ounce.  The  highest  bid,  £1,750, 
was  made  for  a  silver  supper  set  (10  pieces  weighing  267  oz.), 
by  John  Eckfourd,  John  Stoker  and  John  Bodington,  1 703-1  705, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his 
wife  Jemima,  Marchioness  Grey  and  Baroness  Lucas  in  her  own 
right.  A  dinner  service  (82  pieces,  1,825  oz-  10  dwt.),  by  Paul 
Storr,  1797,  engraved  with  the  Cowper  arms,  surmounted  by  an 
earl's  coronet  and  the  crown  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  with  crest  in  garter  and  motto  lTuum  Est,'  went  to  a 
private  buyer  for  £1,350;  a  square  salver  (64  oz.),  by  Paul 
Lamerie,  1 728,  £765;  a  pair  of  square  waiters  (23  oz.  3  dwt.),  by 
the  same,  1724,  £260;  a  plain  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover  (48  oz. 
15  dwt.),  by  Anthony  Nelme,  171  7,  £400;  four  oblong-shaped 
entree  dishes  (81  oz.),  by  Parker  and  Wakelin,  1768,  £245;  four 
circular  dishes  (70  oz.  10  dwt.),  by  the  same,  1768,  £220;  a  set 
of  foui  silver-gilt  candelabra,  with  branches  for  two  lights  each 
(248  oz.),  the  stems  by  Edward  Feline,  1743,  the  branches  by 
Jeremiah  Ashley,  1768,  £370;  another  set,  en  suite  (273  oz.),  by 
Parker  and  Wakelin,  1  774,  with  four  extra  nozzles,  £310;  a  pair  of 
silver-gilt  dishes,  with  two  handles  chased  as  caryatid  female 
busts,  on  scroll  feet  (124  oz.  10  dwt.),  by  David  Tanqueray,  1  7 1  7, 
£320;  twelve  soup  plates  (230  oz.),  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1 751,  £250; 
and  a  pair  of  table  candlesticks,  with  partly  fluted  baluster 
stems  and  square-shaped  moulded  plinths  (32  oz.  3  dwt.),  by 
the  same,  1732,  £140.  From  other  sources  came  four  table 
candlesticks,  with  baluster  stems  and  faceted  octagonal  plinths 
(47  oz.  10  dwt.),  by  Lewis  Mettayer,  1 710,  £360;  a  tazza,  shaped 
as  a  hollow  bowl,  on  plain  spreading  foot  f8  oz.  12  dwt.),  by 
James  Gould,  1733,  £80;  a  sweetmeat  dish,  with  beaded  shell- 
shaped  handles  (4  oz.  18  dwt.),  1662,  maker's  mark  E.T.  with 
crescent  below,  £46;  a  miniature  bleeding  bowl,  with  flat  pierced 
handle,  1 7 1 5,  £30;  a  plain  tankard,  with  flat  cover  and  cork- 
screw thumbpiece  (24  oz.  12  dwt.),  1695,  maker's  mark,  LS. 
monogram  in  dotted  oval,  £210;  a  plain  cream  ewer  (3  oz.  16  dwt.), 
1725,  £50;  a  plain  octagonal  tea-pot,  with  tapering  spout  and 
domed  cover  surmounted  by  a  baluster  knob  (14  oz.  18  dwt. 
gross),  by  John  Newton,  1 7 1 3,  £250;  a  cream  jug,  formed  as  a 
cow  with  a  fly  on  her  back  (3  oz.  18  dwt.),  1766,  £58;  a  plain 
coffee-pot,  with  domed  cover  and  tapering  spout,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Sir  Philip  Sydenham  (27  oz.  gross),  by  George 
Garthorne,  1703,  £160;  and  a  plain  tankard,  with  flat  cover  and 
corkscrew  thumbpiece  (26  oz.  17  dwt.),  by  John  Jackson,  1701, 
£110.  Among  Christie's  earlier  sales  not  recorded  in  our  last 
issue,  note  should  be  made  of  that  held  on  January  2  7th,  when  a 
pair  of  plain  silver  beer  jugs,  with  pear-shaped  bodies,  short 
spouts  and  harp  handles  (57  oz.  3  dwt.),  by  David  Willaume, 
1734,  brought  £290;  and  a  small  silver-gilt  standing  salt  and 
cover,  with  cylindrical  barrel,  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  figure 
of  a  warrior  with  shaped  shield  and  spear,  and  the  circular  foot 
supported  by  figures  of  three  sea-horses  (6  oz.  3  dwt.),  1563, 
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maker's  mark  a  cross,  £2,20.  Again,  on  January  30th,  a  final  bid 
of  ^2,100  was  given  for  a  Chinese  gold  filigree  writing  table  set 
(14  pieces)  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  ( 1  736—  1  795) ,  inlaid  with 
figures  and  floral  designs  in  matrix  of  turquoise,  lapis  lazuli  and 
pearls;  an  Indian  sword  with  gold  hilt,  £250;  and  a  gold  oblong 
inkstand  (14  oz.  17  dwt.),  £160.  The  last  two  pieces  belonged 
to  the  Marchioness  of  Willingdon. 

Sotheby's  first  sale  of  1942  took  place  on  January  15th,  when 
a  tea-kettle,  lamp-stand  and  tray  (166  oz.  3  dwt.  gross),  by  Paul 
de  Lamerie,  1739-40,  with  minor  additions  by  Robert  Garrard, 
1839,  changed  hands  at  £260.  This  belonged  to  the  Earl  Man- 
vers,  as  did  two  pairs  of  candlesticks,  with  short  baluster 
columns  on  octagonal  moulded  bases  (72  oz.  14  dwt.),  one  pair 
possibly  by  M.  Madden,  1699,  the  other  by  Isaac  Cookson,  New- 
castle, 1739,  which  fetched  £165;  and  a  silver-gilt  alms  dish 
with  deep  centre  (10  oz.  18  dwt.),  maker's  mark  a  tree  between 
C.C.,  1 619,  £120.  From  another  source  came  a  set  of  four  small 
candlesticks,  the  short  turned  columns  with  compressed  baluster 
knops  terminating  in  octagonal-shaped  bases  (21  oz.  15  dwt.), 
1709,  which  realized  £200;  and  an  18-carat  gold  Victorian 
snuff-box  of  oblong  form  (2  oz.  19  dwt.),  £48.  On  January  29th, 
a  Louis  XV  gold  and  enamel  bodkin  case,  the  top  set  with  a 
watch  by  Jean  Romilly,  Paris,  4]  in.  high,  made  £105;  and  a 
porringer,  the  base  embossed  with  a  six-petal  flower-head,  with 
two  cast  handles  (4  oz.  18  dwt.),  maker's  mark  F.W.  between 
mullets  and  pellets,  1666,  £52.  Excellent  prices  were  again  given 
on  February  26th,  when  a  two-handled  cup  and  cover,  the 
cylindrical  body  tapering  slightly  inwards  towards  the  mouth 
and  encircled  by  a  wide  matted  band,  resting  on  a  skirt  base 
with  reeded  edge  (25  oz.  i4dwt.)3  maker's  mark  A. F.  (PFicketts), 
165 1,  sold  for  £500;  a  large  salver,  with  'Chippendale'  border, 
resting  on  four  shell-pattern  feet,  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms 
and  an  inscription  (1 12  oz.  7  dwt.),  by  Robert  Abercromby,  1737, 
fetched  £255;  a  set  of  four  waiters,  almost  matching,  each  on 
three  hoof  feet  (35  oz.  1 7  dwt.),  by  the  same  maker,  1  737,  £1 20; 
a  beaker  with  cylindrical  body  tapering  outwards  towards  the 
everted  rim,  below  which  are  engraved  borders  of  scrolling 
foliate  motifs  (6  oz.  18  dwt.),  maker's  mark  M.  (line across),  1601, 
£305;  a  sweetmeat  dish,  of  saucer  shape,  with  two  handles 
formed  as  shells  (5  oz.  16  dwt.),  maker's  mark  I.T.  between 
pellets,  1629,  £150:  a  tall  beaker,  the  cylindrical  body  with  an 
everted  rim  and  tapering  slightly  inwards  towards  the  base, 
engraved  with  scrolling  leafage,  etc.  (9  oz.  1  dwt.),  maker's 
mark  a  tree  between  C.C.,  1618,  £200;  a  spoon  with  rat-tail  bowl 
and  a  three-pronged  fork  (1  oz.  19  dwt.),  maker's  mark  D.S. 
below  a  crown,  1689,  £30;  and  a  'bullet'  tea-pot,  with  small 
straight-sided  tapering  spout  and  double-scroll  handle,  resting 
on  a  circular  moulded  foot  (19  oz.  14  dwt.),  by  John  Main, 
Edinburgh,  1729,  £165.  On  March  12th,  a  parcel-gilt  Apostle 
spoon,  St.  Simon  ^elotes,  with  rayed  nimbus,  maker's  mark  a 
bird's  claw,  1564,  fetched  £100;  a  Leicester  lion  sejant  spoon, 
also  in  parcel-gilt,  with  slightly  tapered  stem  of  hexagonal 
section,  struck  four  times  with  the  Leicester  Wyvern,  circa  1 580, 
£36;  and  a  parcel-gilt  Exeter  lion  sejant  spoon,  by  William 
Bartlett,  about  16 18,  £37. 

FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

AT  the  moment  of  compiling  these  notes,  1942  had  produced 
xA.  little  of  importance  in  this  section.  However,  by  the  time 
this  issue  appears  the  George  Lockett  collection  of  decorative 
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furniture,  referred  to  in  our  April  number,  and  other  notable 
properties  will  have  been  dispersed.  Meanwhile,  here  are  a  few 
of  the  prices  obtained  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 
At  Christie's,  on  January  22nd,  a  panel  of  sixteenth-century 
Flemish  tapestry,  woven  with  a  hunting  scene  in  a  woody  land- 
scape, brought  £120  15s.;  and  a  regulator  clock,  movement  by 
Vulliamy,  London,  the  brass  dial  chased  with  masks  and  scroll- 
work, in  tall  walnut  case,  fetched  £141  15s.  On  February  5th 
and  6th,  the  same  auctioneers  were  selling  furniture  and  works 
of  art  removed  from  Chilham  Castle,  the  Kentish  residence  of 
the  late  Lady  Davis,  which  included  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
mahogany  stools,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw- 
and-ball  feet,  the  tops  covered  with  tapestry.  This  sold  for  £126; 
six  mahogany  armchairs,  of  Chippendale  design,  the  seats  and 
back  upholstered  with  tapestry  cloth,  £105;  a  Chinese  pottery 
figure  of  a  prancing  horse,  entirely  covered  with  a  cream  glaze, 
probably  T'ang,  £73  10s. ;  a  fourteenth-century  English  (School 
of  Nottingham)  alabaster  relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
partly  decorated  in  polychrome,  £120  15s.;  a  fifteenth-century 
French  carved  oak  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  £273;  a  fif- 
teenth-century Cologne  school  carved  oak  group  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  Angels,  partly  painted  in  polychrome  and  gilt, 
£ "  1 36  1  os. ;  a  Delia  Robbia  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  beneath  an 
Arch,  in  white  on  blue  ground,  with  vases  of  fruit  round  the 
borders,  decorated  in  polychrome,  formerly  in  the  Monastic 
Church  in  Castellina,  near  Castello,  £420  (this  was  purchased 
by  the  Barber  Institute,  Birmingham  University) ;  a  Waterford 
cut  glass  chandelier,  with  festoons  and  drops,  and  branches 
with  numerous  lights,  £110  5s.;  a  Queen  Anne  small  walnut 
chest  of  four  drawers,  105;  and  a  sixteenth-century  panel  of 
Flemish  tapestry,  worked  with  animals  in  a  woody  landscape 
and  emblematic  figures,  flowers  and  strap  work  round  the 
border  on  a  buff  ground,  £231.  On  March  4th,  a  wall-clock, 
with  movement  by  Thomas  Tampion,  the  silvered  dial  in  an 
architectural  wood  frame  painted  with  medallions  of  classical 
figures  and  flowers  on  a  pale  green  ground,  mounted  with 
silver  statuettes,  made  £241  10s.  This  clock  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  7th  Lord  Paget,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Sublime  Porte,  1692- 1702,  and  according  to  the 
records  left  Constantinople  'laden  with  presents.'  A  miniature 
painting  of  the  Court  of  a  French  King,  the  back  inscribed  in 
the  writing  of  Horace  Walpole,  'Francis  1st,'  £220  10s.;  a 
Louis  XVI  clock,  movement  by  Lepaute,  Paris,  in  ormolu  drum- 
shaped  case  supported  by  a  pedestal  with  cupids  at  the  sides, 
£194  5s.;  a  Louis  XV  kidney-shaped  parquetry  table,  with 
lambour  front  enclosing  four  drawers,  stamped  G.  Landrin, 
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£i35  5s-;  and  a  mar- 
quetry cabinet,  of  the 
same  period,  with  fold- 
ing  doors  in  front 
mounted  with  ormolu 
plaques,  stamped  M. 
Carlin,  £178  10s. 

One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  Sotheby's  sales, 
in  the  period  under  re- 
view, was  that  of  Mrs.  E. 
Guy  Ridpath's  well- 
known  collection  of 
knives,  forks  and  spoons, 
which  took  place  on 
February  1 8th  and  19th. 
Many  of  the  items  have 
been  illustrated  and 
noted  in  standard  works, 
The  Connoisseur  (in 
articles  by  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Beard),  other  period- 
icals and  catalogues  of 
famous  collections.  The 


attributions  in  Sotheby's 
Chinese  biscuit  figure  in  violet       excellent  catalogue, 

BLUE,  TURQUOISE  :  K'ANGHSI:  SOTHEBY'S  ...  ... 

which  will  serve  as  a 
most  useful  handbook  to 
this  form  of  collector,  are  based  on  the  Private  Catalogue  of  the 
Collection,  by  Mr.  H.  Clifford  Smith.  The  310  lots  offered 
brought  a  total  of  £2,678 — several  showing  a  good  increase  on 
their  previous  auction  valuations.  For  example,  in  the  Trapnell 
sale  in  1929,  £38  was  given  for  a  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
'wedding'  knife  and  fork  in  a  sheath  of  red  velvet,  mounted  in 
enamelled  gold,  the  gold  handles  of  tapering  oval  shape  with  a 
spiral  design  terminating  on  one  side  with  the  mask  of  Pan  sur- 
mounted by  a  shell,  the  inner  side  of  which  forms  a  seat  for  a 
female  figure  holding  a  tambourine,  the  figures  being  in  white 
enamel.  These  two  pieces  now  changed  hands  at  £145.  Mr. 
Beard,  in  The  Connoisseur  for  June,  1933,  illustrates  a  similar 
knife  and  fork  (p.  384,  pi.  5).  Again,  in  the  Trapnell  sale,  £60 
was  paid  for  a  seventeenth-century  Flemish  'wedding'  knife  and 
fork,  with  silver  handles,  engraved  in  the  style  ofjohann  Theodor 
de  Bry  with  cherubs  clasping  a  flaming  heart,  and  inscribed  with 
Biblical  texts.  It  now  sold  for  £76.  A  set  of  twelve  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Swiss  or  South  German  wood  spoons,  carved  with  eleven 
figures  representing  the  Apostles,  the  twelfth  figure  being  a  foot 
soldier  standing  on  a  bracket  of  similar  design  to  that  of  the 
Apostles,  bought  for  £92.  At  Sotheby's,  on  January  22nd, 
£260  was  bid  for  two  Worcester  tea  services  and  a  part  tea 
service — 186  pieces  in  all,  each  marked  Ban,  Flight  and  Ban. 
These  service^  are  richly  gilt  and  decorated  in  colours  with  the 
crest  of  Manners-Sutton,  first  Viscount  Canterbury,  on  a  light 
red  ground  gilt  with  festoons  and  enclosed  in  gilt  borders.  On 
February  20th,  a  Queen  Anne  small  walnut  bureau  bookcase, 
the  upper  part  enclosed  by  a  mirror  door,  on  bracket  feet, 
made  £165. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  March  18th,  a  set  of  four  (one 
elbow  and  three  standard)  old  English  mahogany  chairs,  with 
shaped  backs  and  carved  ribbon  splats,  on  carved  cabriole  sup- 
ports and  ball-and-claw  feet,  fetched  £131  5s.;  and  on  April 
1st,  £294  was  given  for  an  old  English  mahogany  serpentine- 


top  double  writing-table,  fitted  with  six  drawers  in  the  frieze 
and  eighteen  in  the  pedestals;  and  £126  for  a  set  of  four  glass 
candlesticks  on  shaped  circular  bases,  13  in.  high. 

In  the  course  of  Brackett  and  Sons'  sale  at  12,  Hans  Place, 
London,  S.W.,  the  residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  M.  Johnstone, 
on  March  17th  and  18th,  an  eighteenth-century  Dutch  clock, 
with  movement  by  J.  H.  Kuhn,  Amsterdam,  enclosed  in  a  tall 
carved  and  inlaid  case,  realized  £100. 

BOOKS 

SALES  under  this  heading  have  been  few  and  far  between 
and  of  little  consequence.  However,  for  the  material  that 
has  appeared  competition  has  been  of  the  keenest  nature.  At 
Sotheby's,  on  March  23rd  and  24th,  four  numbers  (all  pub- 
lished) of  the  first  edition  of  The  Germ:  Thoughts  towards  Nature  in 
Poetry,  Literature  and  Art,  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  F.  Madox  Brown 
and  others,  1850,  bound  in  apple-green  morocco,  by  J.  T. 
Cobden-Sanderson,  signed  and  dated  1886,  fetched  £80;  a  first 
edition  of  F.  Colonna's  Hypnerotomachia  Polifili,  1499,  £190;  a 
Form  of  Admission  to  the  Guild  of  Our  Lady  of  Scala  Coeli  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Botolph,  Boston,  one  leaf  printed  on  vellum  by 
Richard  Pynson,  1521,  £58;  a  seventeenth-century  English 
embroidered  binding  worked  in  canvas  on  coloured  silks,  silver 
and  gold  cords  and  threads  with  the  arms  of  James  Montague, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  of  his  See,  £155;  the  Ward  col- 
lection of  over  1,300  of  Thomas  Bewick's  original  wood  blocks 
for  illustrations  to  his  works  republished  in  the  Memorial 
Edition,  1885,  £300. 

Another  seventeenth-century  English  embroidered  binding 
appeared  at  Hodgson's  on  April  16th.  This  was  worked  on 
white  satin  in  coloured  silks  with  allegorical  figures  of  Peace  and 
Plenty  in  a  heavy  cartouche  of  twisted  silver  thread,  and  con- 
tained the  1610  edition  of  Camden's  Britain.  This  volume, 
which  brought  £200,  is  said  to  have  been  specially  bound  for 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I,  and  on  the  page 
facing  the  dedication  are  inscribed  two  verses  of  eight  lines  in  a 
contemporary  hand — one  in  French,  the  other  in  English, 
beginning 

'Faire  Queene,  your  Princely  hand  receives 
Great  Britaine  Greater  in  these  leaves.* 

This  sale  also  included  seven  pocket  note-books  of  Richard 
Jefferies,  closely  filled  with  memoranda,  mostly  brief  notes  of 
his  observations  on  flowers,  with  pencil  sketches,  and  natural 
history,  with  a  variety  of  other  notes  pertaining  to  the  country- 
side. These  changed  hands  at  £51. 

The  British  Museum  added  to  its  collection  of  coins,  medals, 
tokens,  etc.,  at  Sotheby's  on  May  4th,  when  they  gave  £230  for 
the  gold  disc  of  Dr.  John  Dee  ( 1 52  7- 1 608) ,  mathematician  and 
astrologer,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
the  clever  stage  effects  he  introduced  into  a  performance  of  the 
'Peace'  of  Aristophanes  procured  him  his  lifelong  reputation  of 
being  a  magician.  The  disc,  weighing  1  oz.  4  dwt.  5  grains,  and 
bearing  the  London  letter  date  for  1589,  is  engraved  with  a  dia- 
gram of  the  'Vision  of  the  Four  Castles,  which  appeared  to  his 
medium  Edward  Kelley,  on  the  morning  of  June  20th,  1584.  at 
a  house  in  St.  Stephen's  Street,  Cracow,  where  the  two  men 
were  staying.' The  date  letter  shows  Dee  had  this  disc  engraved 
immediately  after  his  return  to  London  on  December  2nd,  1589. 
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Chinese  Works  of  Art 

128    MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 

Porcelain  fish  bowl,  decorated  with  five-clawed 
dragons  in  deep  blue,  green  and  yellow  enamels. 

Wan-li  mark  on  the  rim.    Ming  Dynasty. 

14  inches  high,  16  inches  diameter. 
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THE  Association  is  now  entering  upon  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  its  existence. 

Its  activities  have  been  greatly  extended  since  the  out- 
break of  War  to  the  considerable  advantage  of  the  whole 
of  the  Antique  Trade.  Concessions  on  numerous  matters 
of  vital  importance  have  been  gained  by  co-ordination  of 
effort  through  the  Association. 

It  is  of  national  importance  that  Trade  Associations 
should  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency  ready  to 


assist  towards  a  solution  of  the  manifold  and  intricate 
problems  which  will  confront  them  in  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  post-war  world. 

Every  dealer  engaged  in  the  Antique  Trade  is  directly 
interested  in  the  Association's  activities  and  should  con- 
tribute his  quota  to  the  common  effort. 

All  dealers  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  are 
invited  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  particulars  of 
admission  to  membership. 


j(C  This  space  is  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 
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Large    Stock  of 
Antique  English 
Furniture,  China, 
Paintings,  etc. 


Enquiries  invited. 
Moderate  prices. 


Fine  Antique  Queen  Anne 
period  Bureau  Bookcase  in 
teakwood.  Toppartfuted 
with  two  mirror  doors  en- 
closing pigeon-holes  and 
shelves.  Bureau  part  fitted 
with  pigeon-holes,  small 
drawers  and  cupboard, 
three  small  and  three  long 
oak-lined  drawers  under 
with  original  brass  handles 
and  escutcheons.  Fine 
natural  colour. 

Total  height,  8  ft. 

Width,  3  ft.  3  in. 
Depth  (bureau)  1  It.  10  in. 


34,MILSOM  ST. 
BATH 

Telephone  :  Bath  2762 
Telegrams  and  Cables : 
'  Antiques,  Bath.' 

Established  1894. 
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Art  Booksellers  and  Publishers  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary 

15,  NORTH  AUDLEY  ST.,  MAYFAIR, 
LONDON,  W.i 

Their  magnificent  stock  of 

OLD,  RARE  &  NEW  BOOKS 
PRINTS  &  DRAWINGS 

includes  everything  of  interest  to 

COLLECTORS  & 
CONNOISSEURS 

It  comprises  choice  XVI  11th-century  items, 
including  the  original  issues  of  the  pattern 
books  of  the  famous  designers  of  the  period, 
together  with  colour-plate  books  and  all  the 
chief  modern  standard  works  on  Old  Furni- 
ture, Silver,  Pottery,  Glass,  Oriental  Art, 
Pictures,  Prints,  Clocks  and  Watches,  Carpets, 
etc.,  also  finely  illustrated  books  on  Architec- 
ture, Decorative  Art,  Interior  Decoration, 
Ornament,  Costume,  etc. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  are  regularly  issued 
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(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

COMMONWEALTH 
SILVER 


Fine  Chalice  and  Paten. 
Maker's  Mark:  W.H. 
London,  1657- 
Height :  8h  inches. 
• 

Fine  example  from  our  large 
stock  of  OLD  SILVER. 

5,  STATION  BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  STREET,  EXETER 


(Late  of  241,  HIGH  STREET,  EXETER) 


'Phone  54901 


Recent  Works  of 

HENRYK  GOTLIB 

MAREK  ZULAWSKI 

TAD  E  U SZ  KOPER 

Paintings  and  Sculpture 

AGNEWS 

43,  Old  Bond  Street,  W.1 

Head                                           by  Henryk  Gotlib 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  UNKNOWN  :  PROBABLY  OF  THE  SODERINT  FAMILY  OF  FLORENCE 
CIRCA  1465  :  BY  ALESSO  BALDOVINETTI  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  (SEE  PAGE  80) 


THE  LAST  OF  SIR  HENRY  LEE 

CHAMPION  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND 
MASTER  OF  THE  ARMOURY 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


*vr  Harry  !  ee. 


SET  me  free  to  follow  my  mood,  and  a  pro- 
longed   holiday   in   the  Yale   of  Aylesbury 
would  suit  me  well  enough.  Exactly  where  is 
unimportant  now;  there  are  so  many  comely  ham- 
lets within  sight  of  Aylesbury's  spire.  But  Aylesbury 
itself  would  be  my  market-town.  Rising  gently  from 
the  pleasant  heart  of  leafy  Bucks,  it  has  not  suffered 
so  sorely  from  time's  less  gracious  changes,  but  what 
there  are  haunts  of  ancient  peace  to  drowse  in  in  the 
summer  heat,  and  grave  old  hostelries  to  welcome 
one  o'  winter's  nights  midst  darkened  beams,  and  in 
one  case,  with  the  precious  glint  of  fifteenth-century 
painted  glass  in  a  range  of  Gothic  window-lights. 
For  the  browsing  an- 
tiquary, too,  there  is 
a  small  but  valuable 
museum  in  one  of 
those  calmly  dignified 
Georgian  houses  that 
always  seem  at  ease  in 
country  towns;  and, 
hard  by  the  museum, 
the  noble  church. 

Two  things  in  Ayles- 
bury Church  I  ever 
have  an  eye  to.  You 
might  easily  add 
more :  the  remnant  of 
a  fifteenth-century 
vestment  press,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  recum- 
bent effigy  of  a  late 
fourteenth  -  century 
knight,  worn  to  a  pol- 
ish but  still  dimly  en- 
signed  on  his  gipon 
with  a  dance  between  3 
leopards'  masks.  A  Lee, 
perchance,  though  by 
no  means  surely  so.* 

*  The  great  Sir  Henry  Lee 
asserted  his  descent,  through 
Lee  of  Quarrendon,  from 
the  Lees  of  Wybunbury  in 
Cheshire  who  bore  Silver,  a 
chevron  betw.  j  leopards'  masks 
sable.  Other  names  suggested 

for  the  Aylesbury-  knight  are  No  j  _S/R  henry  lee,  k.g.  :  paixted  by  MARCUS  gheeraedts  the  younger 
roultney  or  Fultenev,  and.      in  1600:  the  original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  rt.  hon.  lord  brocket 


But  these  are  not  the  particular  things  I  have  in 
mind.  A  gossipy  interest  in  human  frailty  turns  my 
steps  towards  a  memorial  tablet,  late  in  period,  and 
then  to  an  alabaster  monument  of,  at  the  least,  two 
centuries  earlier.  Both  are  reminders  of  romantic 
happenings;  but  whereas  the  tablet  links  with  its 
lying  heraldry  to  an  impudent  pedigree  forged  in  the 
Gothic  taste,  the  monument  whispers  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan love-story  with  a  queerish  sequel. 

It  stands  in  the  north  transept  does  that  Eliza- 
bethan tomb,  close  by  the  long  knight  of  circa  1390 
and  the  fifteenth-century  oaken  press.  On  it,  summer 
and  winter  round,  is  placed  a  little  vase  of  red 

flowers  or  red  berries. 
Thus  posterity  makes 
its  pretty  tribute  to 
the  tnanes  of  Anne, 
daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Paget  of  Beau- 
desert,  and  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  of  Ditch- 
ley,  self-imposed 
Champion  of  the 
Yirgin  Queen,  and 
among  the  most  pro- 
minent of  Elizabe- 
thans. As  the  date — 
1584 — upon  it  testi- 
fies, this  monument 
was  prepared  some 
years  before  my  Lady- 
Lee's  death  in  the 
latter  part  of  1 590. 
Many  a  tomb  in  those 
days  was  made  ready 
under  the  eyes  of  its 
prospective  occupant, 
but  Sir  Edmund 
Chambers  can  give 
you  a  likely  reason 

quite  inadmissibly.  Boteler. 
For  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
Lee  pedigree  see  Sir  Edmund 
Chambers'  Sir  Henry  Lee:  An 
Elizabethan  Portrait  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1936),  a 
work  to  which  all  writers  on 
Sir  Henry  must  henceforth 
stand  indebted. 
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why  the  carvers  of  this  memorial  should  have  been 
commissioned  when  they  were.*  What  really  matters 
now  is  that  on  the  prayer-desk  at  which  my  lady 
kneels  is  always  kept  that  little  vase  of  flowers  or 
berries,  according  to  the  season.  One  would  like  to 
think  the  custom  ancient:  a  frail  but  potent  link 
already  forged  when  a  master  hand  penned  the  im- 
mortal words  'rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance.' 
But  Sir  Edmund  Chambers  probably  has  the  right 
of  it  when  he  says  that  this  'delicate  fancy'  of  the  Lee 
Flower 'can  hardly  go  back  to  Sir  Henry  Lee's  days.'  j 
Lipscomb,  the  Bucks  historian,  makes  no  mention  of 
it  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  century.  That,  in  itself,  is 
not  final,  but  none  save  modern  allusions  to  the  cus- 
tom has  come  my  way.  The  late  Mr.  Edwin  Hollis, 

*  Chambers:  Sir  Henry  Lee,  p.  79.  (The  lesser  effigies  are  those  of 
Lady  Lee's  children,  with  whom  expired  Sir  Henry's  legitimate 
issue— 'SLAYN  BY  FORTVNLS  SPIGHT'  as  the  epitaph  has  it.) 
t  Chambers:  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 


No.  III. — LOCKING  GAUNTLET  OF  THE 
SECOND  SLIT  OF  SIR   HENRY  LEE 


No.  II. — THE  SECOND  SUIT  OF  SIR  HENRY  LEE,  MASTER  OF  THE  ARMOURY 
MADE  BY  JACOB  HALDER  OF  GREENWICH  AND  REPRODUCED  FROM  THE 
J'AMOUS  ARMOURER'S  ALBUM  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


formerly  Curator  of  the 
Aylesbury  Museum, 
told  me  that  it  had  been 
practised  through  the 
thirty  years  or  so  of  his 
residence  in  the  town, 
and  Chambers,  on  the 
same  authority,  states 
that  'it  has  long  been 
the  custom'  to  render 
this  tasteful  tribute.* 
How  long?  Folk-lore 
does  not  always  find  its 
way  into  county  his- 
tories; per  contra,  we 
must  be  chary  of  creat- 
ing it.  But  whenever 
originated  the  service 
of  the  Lee  Flower,  it 
may  well  have  been 
suggested  by  a  couple 
of  lines  in  the  rhyming 
epitaph  upon  the  monument  itself: 

GOOD    FRED    STIGKE    NOT    TO    STREW    WITH  CRIMSO 
FLOV£RS 

THIS  MARBLE  STONE  WtERIN  HER  CINDRES  REST. 

Anyhow,  there  for  remembrance'  sake  it  is;  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  freak  of  time's  revenges  has  dealt 
far  more  lovingly  with  Lady  Lee's  memorial  than 
with  that  of  the  woman  who  became  Sir  Henry's 
'dearest  deare.' 

It  was,  I  recall,  in  1938  that  I  had  that  interesting 
gossip  with  courteous  Mr.  Hollis,  who  knew  so  much 
of  Buckinghamshire  lore,  and  it  was  about  the  same 
time  that  happened  my  only  visit  to  Quarrendon, 
'a  good  myle  from  Ailesberie,'  as  Leland  thought, 
though  rightly  nearer  two.  There,  in  St.  Peter's 
Chapel,  overlooked  by,  an  ancestral  manor  house, 
Sir  Henry  Lee  was  laid  to  rest  among  his  kindred. 
The  Garter  Knight  had  died,  full  of  years  and 
esteem,  on  February  12  th,  161 1,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  following  April  4th  that  his  funeral  procession, 
blossomed  with  banners  and  the  good  knight's 
mortuaries,  f  finally  wormed  its  impressive  length 
to  the  graveside.  £ 

The  tomb,  with  Sir  Henry's  alabaster  effigy, 
stood  waiting.  Nearby  was  that  of  his  parents,  Sir 
Anthony  Lee  and  Margaret  (Wyatt) — she  whose 
portrait  was  painted  by  Holbein. §  Nearby,  again, 
an  arched  or  canopied  tomb  with  the  kneeling 

*  Chambers:  ibid.  (An  allusion  to  the  custom  in  the  Victoria  County 
History,  Bucks,  vol.  Ill  (1925),  adds  nothing  to  the  above;  nor  do  the 
flowers  appear  in  the  old  photograph  of  the  monument  reproduced 
in  the  present  account,  though  this  may  not  be  significant.) 
■j-  See  the  latter  part  of  this  article, 
j  Chambers:  op.  cit.,  pp.  298  et  seq. 
§  See  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 
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No.  V.  PORTRAIT  OF  ANNE  VAVASOUR  AT  FULL  LENGTH  .BY  AN  UNKNOWN 
PAINTER  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLECTION  AT  DITCHLEY  OXFORDSHIRE 

statue  of  a  lady  who  was  yet  very  much  alive.  In  Sir 
Henry's  funeral  cortege  was  ranged  a  certain  Mr. 
Thomas  Vavasour  who,  some  years  earlier,  had 
been  appointed  a  Yeoman  of  the  Armoury.*  As 
every  student  of  armour  knows,  Sir  Henry  was  'Mr. 
of  tharmerie,'  and,  as  most  people  probably  knew 
pretty  well  at  the  time,  this  Mr.  Vavasour  was  really 
his  son.  For  a  long  while  gone— since  1590  at  very 
least— Sir  Henry  had  been  greatly  enamoured  of  a 
niece  by  marriage  of  Lady  Lee's  brother— one  Mis- 
tress Anne  Vavasour,  who  had  been  a  Gentlewoman 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  a  bit  tumbled  into  the  bar- 
gain. Her  name  had  been  scandalously  coupled  with 
that  of  my  lord  of  Oxford;  and  here  was  she,  with  a 
husband  somewhere  in  the  background — though  no- 
body thinks  of  her  now  as  Anne  Finch— living  openly 
with  her  Garter  Knight  as  his  'housekeqDerV^ioubt- 

*  Chambers:  Sir  Henry  Lee,  pp.  129,  222,  299,  etc. 


less  an  accurate  description  so  far  as  it  goes.  For  if 
Mistress  Vavasour  fails  to  vie  with  the  great  historical 
concubines,  she  was  anything  but  a  nonentity. 

Such  was  the  woman  who  knelt  in  effigy  beneath 
that  canopy  in  Quarrendon  Chapel  and  must  have 
countenanced  the  bold  inscription  on  the  tomb: 

'Under  this  stone  entombed  lies  a  fair  and  worthy  Dame 
Daughter  to  Henry  Vavasor  Anne  Vavasor  her  name. 
She  living  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  for  love  long  time  did  dwell 
Death  could  not  part  them  but  [that]  here  they  rest  within  one  cell.'* 

*  George  Lipscomb:  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Buckingham* 
vol.  II  (1847),  p.  409,  quoting  Lysons  and  others.  The  spelling  of  the 
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Now,  without  quibbling  as  to  what  constituted 
'good  taste'  in  Elizabethan  England,  we  can  be  ex- 
cused for  questioning  the  suitability  of  this  inscrip- 
tion to  a  place  of  public  worship.  Admittedly  then, 
as  sometimes  happens  now,  the  quality  was  apt  to 
regard  its  churches  as  private  mausolea,  and  Sir 
Henry  Lee's  local  interests  were  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  restored  Quarrendon  Chapel  at  his 
own  expense  after  a  disastrous  flood  in  1570.  The 
Vavasour  epitaph  is,  however,  all-of-a-piece  with 
Sir  Henry's  attitude  towards  his  mistress,  and  pre- 
sumably with  hers  towards  Sir  Henry.  He  had  the 
record  of  their  love  inscribed  as  openly  on  Anne's 
prospective  tomb,  as  he  had  her  monogram  en- 
graved on  various  parts  of  the  'third'  of  his  Green- 
wich armours,  now  belonging  to  the  Armourers'  and 


No.  VII. — FALLING  BUFFE  OF  SIR  HENRY  LEE'S  THIRD  ARMOUR 
IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  ARMOURERS'  AND  BRASIERS'  COMPANY 


Brasiers'  Company.  Apart  from  any  documentary 
evidences,  one  has  only  to  compare  his  portraits  at 
various  ages,  say  that  by  Mor  of  1568,  Lord  Brock- 
et's of  1600,  or  that,  showing  Lee  in  Garter  Robes 
of  1602,  owned  (like  the  'third'  harness)  by  the 
Armourers'  and  Brasiers'  Company,  to  see  that 
advancing  years  did  little  or  nothing  to  abate  his 
forceful  character.  In  each,  the  eyes  are  widely 
opened,  fierce  and  dominant.  Here  was  a  man 
accustomed  to  have  his  way. 
And  if  Anne  had  been  a  foolish  virgin,  she  did  not 

epitaph  has  been  modernized  (cp.  Chambers :  Sir  Henry  Lee,  p.  306; 
Dr.  F.  G.  Lee:  The  Lees  of  Qiiarrendon,  in  The  Records  of  Bucks,  vol. 
Ill  (1870),  p.  212). 


No.  VIII.  —  HELMET  OF  SIR  HENRY  LEE'S  SECOND  ARMOUR  :  IN  THE  TOWER 
OF  LONDON  :  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  THE  MINISTRY  OF  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS 
K F.PRI  IDUCED  BY  PERMISSION.  THE  CI  IN  I  R<  '1.11  R.  H.M  STATU  INERY  OFFK  E 

lack  oil  for  her  lamp.  The  splendid  full-length  of  her, 
formerly  at  Ditchley,  gives  little  hint  of  the  personal 
charm  she  must  have  possessed.  She  looks  shrewd, 
secret  and  watchful.  There  may  well  have  been  an 
unscrupulous  streak  in  her  nature,  though  her  dis- 
regard of  matrimonial  precision  was  shared  by  so 
many  well-placed  Tudor  folk  that  we  must  beware 
of  over-emphasizing  it.  Lee's  kinsfolk  (as  Sir  Ed- 
mund Chambers  shows)  were  all  agin'  her  for  a  de- 
signing jade,  and  a  dishonest  one.  That,  no  doubt, 
was  to  be  expected  of  them.  Chambers,  with 
characteristic  justice,  does  not  commit  himself  to 


No.  IX.— HELMET  OF  SIR  HENRY  LEE'S  THIRD  ARMOUR  :  BY  JACOB  HALDER 
SEE  ILLUSTRATION  NO.  VI  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  ARMOURERS' 
AND  BRASIERS'  COMPANY  :  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  COMPANY 
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No.  X. — MONUMENT  OF  LADY  LEE,  1584,  IN  AYLESBURY  CHURCH  :  BY  COURTESY  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  COUNTY  OF  BUCKINGHAM 


more  than  the  impression  that,  so  far  as  Sir  Henry's 
belongings  were  concerned,  'Anne  had  feathered 
her  nest.'*  In  view  of  the  known  evidence,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  say  more,  and  unwise  to  say  less.  But 
even  if  Anne  were  not  blind  to  the  main  chance, 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  her  epitaph  lied  when 
it  said  that  she  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  for  love  long  time 
did  dwell.  It  is  fatally  easy  to  find  all  manner  of 
fault  with  a  woman  in  her  position. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Vavasour  whose  monument 
was  raised  at  Quarrendon  in  her  and  Sir  Henry's 
lifetime.  It  did  not  outlast  her  life.  Sir  Henry  Lee 
died  in  1611;  in  161 2,  Nicholas  Charles  noted  that 
her  monument  'is  since  erased  &  pulled  downe.'f  Of 
old  gossip  about  it,  one  account  attributed  this  act 

*  Chambers:  Sir  Henry  Lee,  p.  242. 

f  Op.  cit.,  p.  306;  F.  G.  Lee:  op.  cit.,  p.  212  n. 


to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese;  another  to  'the 
fanatical  soldiery  in  the  rebellion  (when  several 
of  the  neighbouring  churches,  &c.  were  dese- 
crated), and  the  effigy  thrown  into  the  moat.'* 
Yet  a  third  account  suggests  a  local  confusion 
between  Anne's  monument  and  Fair  Rosa- 
mond's grave  at  Woodstock,  centuries  earlier. 
'The  pious  inhabitants  of  .  .  .  Quarendon 
(like  the  bishop  who  removed  the  remains  of 
Rosamond)  thought  it  a  scandalous  profana- 
tion, that  the  remains  of  so  frail  a  mortal  should 
repose  with'in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  chapel, 
and  are  reported  to  have  dug  them  up,  and 
totally  destroyed  them:  to  evince  the  consis- 
tency of  their  religious  zeal,  they  afterwards 
desecrated  the  chapel  itself,  and  permitted  the 
most  miserable  dilapidation  of  the  ruins; — 
making  a  cart-hovel,  if  not  a  pigsty,  of  its  de- 
caying walls."! 

But  this  is  going  too  far.  Anne,  having  mar- 
ried another  husband,  was  still  alive  in  1622, 
when  she  was  granted  a  partial  pardon  for 
bigamy.  I  do  not  know  where  she  eventually 
laid  that  troublesome  body  of  hers,  but  Quar- 
rendon seems  unlikely.  Possibly  the  'pious' 
natives  did  grub  up  some  bones  there  and  de- 
stroy them  for  hers  in  one  of  those  fanatical 
frenzies  that  occasionally  afflict  the  country- 
side. But  the  decay  of  Quarrendon  Chapel  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  decay  of 
Quarrendon  itself.  Any  importance  it  had  had 
lapsed.  The  hamlet  more  or  less  emptied; 
Quarrendon  became  a  Bceotia  in  Bucks.  As 
for  the  chapel,  a  slow  curse  seemed  to  lie  on  it. 
Sir  Henry  himself  had  restored  the  mediaeval 
fabric ;  his  obsequies  marked  the  zenith  of  its 
modest  glories.  Thereafter,  Anne  Vavasour's 
effigy  went;  then  the  rest  of  her  monument, 
though  in  181 7  traces  of  it  were  still  visible.  J 
By  that  time  the  services  yet  occasionally  held 
in  the  church  seem  to  have  lapsed  for  some  years,  and 
the  fabric,  though  still  fairly  perfect,  was  hastening 
into  decay.  Neglect  and  the  stupidest  vandalism  were 
doing  their  worst.  On  p.  346  of  the  first  volume  of 
Brayley  and  Britton's  The  Beauties  of England  and  Wales, 
published  in  1801,  we  read:  'The  body  of  this  fabric 
is  divested  of  its  seats,  ceiling,  and  almost  every  frag- 
ment that  could  preserve  the  memory  of  the  holy 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed;  nor  is  the  chancel 
in  a  much  better  state;  though  its  rich  and  elegant 
monuments  ought  to  have  insured  its  protection 
with  every  mind  over  which  taste  and  sentiment  had 
any  influence.  This  place  claims  our  attention,  to 

*  Lipscomb:  Bucks,  vol.  II,  p.  409. 
|  Ibid. 

%  Ibid.;  also  Brayley  and  Britton:  The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  I  (1801),  p.  346. 
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No.  XII.  PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  HENRY  LEE,  K.G.,  IN  GARTER  ROBES  AT  THE 
V,l  HI  7d  :  PERHAPS  BY  MARCUS  GHEERAEDTS  THE  YOUNGER  :  FORMERLY 
A  I  DTK  HI. ICY  :  PROPERTY  OF  THE  ARMOURERS'  AND  BRASIERS'  COMPANY 


preserve  it  upon  record,  before  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  the  practices  of  mischievous  boys,  have  wholly 
defaced  the  inscriptions,  and  destroyed  the  tombs.' 

The  protest  was  unavailing.  Lipscomb  writes  of 
his  visit  to  Quarrendon  in  1817  in  much  the  same 
strain.  'Part  of  the  roof  and  walls  had  fallen  down, 
not  a  pane  of  glass  remained  in  the  windows;  the 
floor  had  been  dug  up,  all  the  pews,  seats,  the  read- 
ing-desk, pulpit,  and  bell,  taken  away:  the  area  was 
strewed  with  fragments  of  monumental  statues, 
cornices,  and  marbles:  and  cattle  and  implements  of 
husbandry  were  partially  sheltered  in  the  sacred 
precincts.  *  Lipscomb  saw  in  a  cottage  the  matrix 
of  a  brass  perverted  to  the  duties  of  a  hearthstone; 
arms  and  legs  from  the  monuments  had  been  used 

*  Lipscomb:  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  p.  407.  ('The  bell  is  reported  to  have 
been  carried  to  Bierton,  called  the  Mother  Church.') 


for  propping  up  pigsties  by  1855.*  Some  remains  of 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  parents  were  at  one 
time  rescued  and  taken  to  Hartwell.  At  Aylesbury, 
Mr.  Hollis  showed  me  part  of  a  rhyming  inscription 
and  a  carved  trophy  of  arms  from  Sir  Henry's  own 
monument.  And  in  the  museum  are  some  appalling 
candlesticks  and  a  vase  of  classic  design  and  last- 
century  fashion  turned  by  a  local  genius  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  Quarrendon  alabasters,  j  Quarrendon 
Chapel  had  virtually  ceased  to  exist. 

My  valued  friend,  Peter  Desborough,  drove  me 
over  there  from  Aylesbury.  It  was  a  lovely,  sunny, 
basking  day,  with  the  leaves  green  on  the  trees  and 
God's  peace  on  the  land  where  the  cattle  were 
grazing.  Then  we  turned  off  the  Winslow  road  down 
what  must  have  been  a  regular  way  towards 
Quarrendon:  a  road  getting  ever  more  grassy  until 
it  lost  itself  in  a  field  on  t'other  side  of  a  gate.  We 
left  the  car  there,  and  went  forward  on  foot.  And  at 
this  stage  we  saw  on  our  left  very  clearly  that  a  screen 
of  trees,  almost  like  an  avenue  at  its  commencement, 
was  dead,  gaunt,  grey  and  leprously  blotched  for  the 
whole  of  its  dismal  length,  lifting  agonized  limbs  here 
and  there,  but  dead  as  though  blasted  by  plague. 
One  great,  cracked  branch  overhung  a  gate  that,  for 
my  part,  I  passed  through  uneasily. 

I  had  been  working  at  high  pressure  on  books  and 
other  literary  engagements,  and  was  somewhat  out 
of  condition.  Whether  that  was  the  fault,  or  whether 
it  was  that  we  had  to  negotiate  cattle — and  I  react 
to  cattle  pretty  much  as  Earl  Roberts  reacted  to  cats 
— or  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief  in  me, 
but  that  visit  to  Quarrendon  was  not  a  success.  On 
that  lovely,  colourful  day,  in  the  midst  of 'those  rich 
pastures,  noticed  by  Drayton  in  the  Polyolbion,  as 
characteristic  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,'  Quarrendon 
seemed  deserted — but  for  cattle — and  watchful, 
though  the  country  often  seems  watchful  to  me.  The 
Homestead  Farm  looked  desolate  and  in  need  of  re- 
pair. The  ruins  of  the  chapel,  a  few  arches  and  a  few 
bits  of  wall  warmed  by  the  sunshine,  stood  thick  in 
weeds  and  roughly  fenced  off  with  iron  railings. 
Beyond  them  was  the  'moated  site  with  ramparts,' 
the  site  of  Quarrendon  manor  house,  mentioned  in 
the  Inventory  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  His- 
torical Monuments.  Barns,  one  or  two  of  them 
dropping  to  decay  after  the  manner  beloved  of  the 
old  English  water-colourists,  completed  the  picture. 
It  might  have  served  as  the  model  for  a  deserted 
village.  Everywhere  was  sunlight  and  colour,  with 
a  faint  distant  heat  haze;  and  yet  .  .  .  !| 

*  J.  J.  Sheahan:  History  and  Topography  of  Buckinghamshire  (1862), 
p.  741 ;  Chambers:  Sir  Henry  Lee.  p.  238. 

f  Aylesbury  Museum:  presented  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Payne.  91  — 16. 
X  The  above  words  were  already  in  type  when  I  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  of  a  local  tradition  of  the  noises  of  a  ghostly  "battle'  reputed 
to  have  been  heard  on  unspecified  occasions  in  this  vicinity.  I  have 
not  investigated  the  story  and,  of  course,  do  not  vouch  for  it. 
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We  climbed  the  ramparts  and  perfunctorily  ex- 
amined the  enclosure.  Desborough,  seeing  some- 
thing projecting  from  a  bank,  gently  worked  out  a 
shard  of  old  red  brick  with  his  penknife,  and  as 
carefully  replaced  it.  He  said  it  would  be  amusing  to 
find  a  small  recess  with  an  ancient  whistle  hidden  in 
it.  I  replied  that  so  long  as  he  didn't  blow  that 
whistle,  I  shouldn't  much  mind.  |  Readers  of  Mon- 
tague James  will  know  why!)  Candour  compels  the 
admission  that,  what  with  the  silence  and  the  empty 
decay  and  those  very  watchful  cattle  and  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  we  were  the  deuce  of  a  long  way  from 
anywhere  and  not  wanted  anyway,  I  was  now  in  a 
most  unantiquarian  state  of  mind.  I  just  wanted  to 
get  right  away,  and  was  not  content  until  we  had 
left  those  ruins,  the  cattle  and  the  blasted  trees  well 
behind  us,  and  were  safe  in  the  car  on  the  road  back 
to  Aylesbury.  Of  course,  it  was  only  'me  noives.' 
Nothing  whatever  was  wrong  with  the  place;  but  I 
have  never  been  persuaded  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. You  see,  my  mother  was  a  Lee,  if  of  other 
stock  on  the  name-side,  and  she  couldn't  stand  cows 
either.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  the  story.  Now  let  us  look  in  greater 
detail  at  the  illustrations — the  armour  first,  then  the 
portraits;  remembering  that  the  notes  that  follow 
make  no  pretence  to  exhaustiveness. 

Of  the  problems  arising  from  any  study  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee's  armours,  one  of  the  most  attractive  to 
me  is  that  centreing  in  the  identity  of  the  mortuaries 
carried  in  the  knight's  funeral  procession.  From 
Charles'  'Proceeding  at  the  funerall,"*  we  know- 
that  a  sword  and  shie'd  went  alongside  'The  Guyd- 
home  borne  by  Mr  Henry  Lee'  (Sir  Henry's  heir), 
and  that  a  helmet  headed  the  train  of  knights- 
mourners,  but  no  description  of  these  items  is  given, 
nor  is  there  any  particular  reason  why  it  should  be. 
Xo  account  of  Quarrendon  Chapel  mentions,  so  far 
as  I  know,  any  mortuaries  hanging  over  Sir  Henry's 
tomb,  but  even  if  such  formerly  existed,  and  passed 
unnoticed  by  commentators,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  were  identical  with  the  pieces  carried  in 
the  procession.  Many  (though  certainly  not  all) 
mortuaries  still  surviving  in  churches  are  obviously 
upholders'  stuff,  though  some  of  this  speaks  of  con- 
version from  what  were  originally  practicable  de- 
fences. In  any  case,  there  was  probably  quite  enough 
armour  at  Ditchley  to  supply  less  valuable  gear  than 
the  best,  should  such  have  been  called  for.  Thus  if, 
by  any  chance,  a  helmet  from  one  of  Lee's  three 
famous  harnesses  was  carried  in  the  procession,  it 
need  not  have  been  hung  in  the  chapel,  even  sup- 
posing that  a  helmet  (of  some  sort)  were  lodged 
there  at  all. 

It  may  be  as  well  briefly  to  recall  that  Sir  Henry 

*  Chambers:  Sir  Henry  Lee,  pp.  298-300. 


Lee  possessed  at  any  rate  three  important  harnesses, 
figured  in  the  contemporary  'Jacobe's  Album,'  now 
usually  associated  with  Jacob  Haider,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.*  Of  these, 
the  first  harness,  made  'beyond  see,'  is  known  from 
the  album  alone.  The  second  harness  is  now  repre- 
sented by  one  of  its  helmets  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
by  a  locking  gauntlet  belonging  to  the  Armourers' 
and  Brasiers'  Company,  and  by  certain  other  de- 
fences in  the  Livrustkammaren  at  Stockholm.  The 
third  harness,  that  which  Sir  Henry  had  ensigned 
with  Anne  Vavasour's  monogram,  belongs  to  the 
Armourers'  and  Brasiers'  Company,  which  later 
acquired  the  buffe  from  its  ( missing)  burgonet. 
Some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  armours  seem  to  have 
remained  at  Ditchley  till  1 7 1 8,  though  grounds  exist 
for  believing  that  much  of  the  second  harness  may 
already  have  been  in  Sweden  by  circa  1670. 

Hearne,  visiting  Ditchley  in  1 7 1 8,  was  just  in 
time  to  see  an  accumulation  of  armour,  belonging 
'to  the  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield'  in  an  out- 
house. Xot  much  later  in  the  same  year,  'the  owner 
of  these  and  many  other  suits  .  .  .  evidently  thought 
the  armour  was  in  the  way,  so  it  was  sold  to  the 

*  [Harold  Arthur.  17th]  Viscount  Dillon:  An  Almain  Armourer's 
Album  (1905). 
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village  brazier  [Mott]  after  the  leather  linings  of  the 
suits  and  the  saddles  had  been  cut  up  to  tie  up  the 
apple  trees.  The  money  received  for  14  cwt.  1  qr. 
21  lbs.  of  armour  at  10s.  the  cwt.  was  £7  4s.  6d.'* 
From  this  figure,  at  which  the  modern  collector 
helplessly  goggles,  one  follows  the  late  Viscount 
Dillon  in  computing  that,  in  1718,  Sir  Henry's  third 
harness  (which  almost  certainly  left  Ditchley  at  that 
time)  realized  the  unimpressive  equivalent  of,  in 
drapers' jargon,  'five-and-eleven-three.'  As  has  been 
well  suggested,  Mott's  bargain  probably  included  a 
certain  amount  of  retainers'  gear,  and  all  this  may 
or  may  not  have  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Lee's  time. 
No  attempt  is  made  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  surviving  pieces  of  Lee's  armours,  for 
which  the  works  of  Sir  Guy  Laking,  Mr.  C.  J. 
ffoulkes  and  others  can  be  consulted.  Mr.  ffoulkes' 
Some  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Armourers  and 
Brasiers,  together  with  a  catalogue  of  the  arms  and  armour 
in  the  possession  of  the  company  (1926)  is  especially 
interesting  to  Lee  enthusiasts. 

Turning  to  the  portraits  illustrated,  we  may  con- 
veniently quit  narrative  for  something  approaching 
a  catalogue,  taking  first  the  dignified  painting  of — 

Sir  Henry  Lee's  Mother 

Holbein:  Lady  Lee  (Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Wyatt  of  Allington  Castle,  and  sister  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  the  poet;  married  Sir  Anthony  Lee, 
of  Burston).  Portrait  (showing  her  in  a  brown 
damask  dress  with  gold  tags)  on  wood,  i6|  in.  x  I2§ 
in.  Ex  coll.  Captain  H.  R.  Moseley;  Major  Charles 
Palmer,  Dorney  Court,  Windsor.  Exhib.  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  1909  (No.  64).  Now  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (Benjamin 
Altman  Bequest,  1913),  No.  H.  69 — 3  {Catalogue). 

Described  as  'School  of  Holbein,'  a  more  or  less 
similarly  composed  portrait  (48  in.  X  36  in.)  of 
Lady  Lee,  formerly  at  Ditchley,  was  lot  54  in  the 
Dillon  Sale  at  Sotheby's,  May  24th,  1933. 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  K.G. 

Mor:  Sir  Henry  Lee.  On  wood,  24^  in.  x  2o|  in. 
Signed:  Antonius  Mor  pingebat  a°  1568.  Formerly  at 
Ditchley.  Exhib.  Manchester  (Art  Treasures),  1857 
(No.  500)  as  'Sir  Francis  Drake' ;  South  Kensington 
(National  Portrait  Exhibition),  1868  (No.  663),  as 
'Drake';  New  Gallery  (Royal  House  of  Tudor), 
1890  (No.  268);  Oxford  (Loan  Collection),  1904 
(No.  99).  Now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London,  to  which  it  was  given  by  Harold  Arthur, 
17th  Viscount  Dillon,  in  memory  of  Julia,  Vis- 
countess Dillon,  1925  (No.  2095.  Catalogue).  'It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  other  portraits  of  English 
sitters  by  Mor,  such  as  the  Sir  Henry  Lee  in  the 

*  [Harold  Arthur,  17th]  Viscount  Dillon:  The  Arms  and  Armour  at 
Armourers'  Hall  (London  and  Middlesex  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.,  N.S.,  vol.  II, 

pp.  322-23). 


National  Portrait  Gallery,  .  .  .  were  painted  here 
[i.e.  in  England]  or  abroad'  (C.  H.  Collins  Baker 
and  W.  G.  Constable :  English  Painting  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  [1930],  p.  22).  'At  Antwerp 
Lee  had  his  portrait  painted  by  Antonius  Mor' 
(Chambers:  Sir  Henry  Lee,  p.  35;  and  front). 

Gheeraedts :  Sir  Henry  Lee,  wearing  the  Collar  of  the 
Garter.  Canvas,  45!  in.  x  36  in.  Ex  coll.  Cooke  heir- 
looms. Exhib.  Burlington  House  (Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury Art  in  Europe),  1938  (No.  7),  as  by  Marcus 
Gheeraedts  the  Younger.  Inscribed  Sr  Harry  Lee, 
JEtatis  sua  68/Aif  1600,  and  Fide  et  Constantia.  The  last, 
Lee's  motto  or  'reasoun,'  was  placed  on  more  than 
one  of  his  portraits,  and  on  his  tomb  at  Quarrendon. 
The  portrait  under  discussion  now  belongs  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Brocket. 

Gheeraedts :  Sir  Henry  Lee,  in  Garter  Robes. 

Canvas,  86  in.  X  54  in.  Formerly  at  Ditchley.  In- 
scribed ;  Aetatis  Suae  yi  Anno  Dom.  1602  and  Fide  et 
Constantia.  Now  belonging  to  the  Armourers'  and 
Brasiers'  Company.  ([Sir]  Lionel  Cust:  Marcus 
Gheeraerts,  in  Walpole  Soc.  Annual,  vol.  Ill  (191 4), 
p.  35,  and  pi.  XVII  (b)).  'At  some  time  in  1602  or 
early  in  1603  he  had  his  portrait  in  Garter  robes 
painted,  probably  by  Marcus  Gheeraerts'  (Cham- 
bers: Sir  Henry  Lee,  p.  208,  and  pi.  V). 

The  foregoing  do  not  exhaust  the  portraits  of  Lee. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  'More  Faithful  than 
Favoured'  portrait  of  the  knight  with  the  hound 
that,  by  tradition,  saved  him  from  an  assassin.  It 
reminds  us  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  introduced  Sir 
Henry  and  the  hound,  named  by  Scott  'Bevis,'  in 
Woodstock.  But  Scott's  Sir  Harry,  so  far  as  he  is  his- 
torical at  all,  is  a  blend  of  the  Garter  Knight  and  the 
latter's  successor,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Bart.  In  other 
words,  Scott's  old  (and  irritating)  cavalier  is  rather 
less  accurate  than  his  unflattering  portrait  of  my 
friend's,  Desborough's,  kinsman  and  namesake  in 
the  same  book.  But  Woodstock  is  fiction,  and  'Bevis' 
had  for  model  Scott's  own  deer-hound,  Maida. 

Sir  Henry  Lee's  'Dulcinea' 

English  School:  Anne  Vavasour.  Canvas,  79I  in.  X 
49  in.  Formerly  at  Ditchley.  Dillon  Sale,  Sotheby's, 
May  24th,  1933,  lot  12,  when  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Francis  Howard.  Exhib.  Manchester  (Art  Treas- 
ures), 1857  (No.  23a);  Burlington  House  (Old  Mas- 
ters), 1902  (No.  159)  and  (British  Art),  1934  (No. 
132).  This  portrait  has  been  given  to  Gheeraedts, 
and  more  conservatively  to  'English  School,  late 
1 6th  Century,'  though  perhaps  the  early  years  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  are  still  more  likely. 

Another  portrait  of  Anne  Vavasour  (on  wood,  27 
in.  X  33  in.)  was  lot  54  in  Christie's  sale  of  March 
9th,  1943.  It  had  been  in  the  collection  of  Sir  H.  M. 
Vavasour,  Bart.,  and  exhib.  New  Gallery  (Royal 
House  of  Tudor),  1890  (No.  304). 
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A  MAZER  BOWL  OF  1501-2 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


THE  accompanying  mazer  bowl  was  acquired 
by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  New  York.  It 
is  of  value  in  the  history  of  this  English  vessel 
as  probably  the  earliest  specimen  with  a  London 
date-letter,  150 1-2.  Stamped  also  on  the  silver  rim 
is  the  maker's  mark  of  the  letter  W,  as  shown  in  Sir 
C.  J.  Jackson's  book  on  Marks  for  the  year  1494-5. 

The  mazer  bowl  was  the  most  common  of  English 
drinking-vessels  from  the  early  Thirteenth  Century, 
and  was  generally  of  maple.  Most  of  the  early  bowls 
were  of  plain  wood,  unadorned  with  metal;  but  later 
they  were  garnished  or  'harnessed'  with  mounts  of 
silver  and  even  of 
gold.  An  early 
representation  of 
a  mazer  is  in  the 
twelfth  -  century 
manuscript  of 
Bede's  Life  of  St. 
Cuthbert  at  Uni- 
versity College, 
Oxford,  and  a 
delightful  repre- 
sentation of  a  friar 
drinking  from  one 
is  in  the  Sloane 
MS.  of  about 
1280,  reproduced 

in  Wright's  well-known  History  of  Domestic  Manners. 
Three  belonged  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1295. 

Much  might  be  written  of  the  historic  mazers  of 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  else- 
where. The  second  earliest  extant  mazer  bearing  a 
London  date-letter  is  probably  the  'Pepys'  mazer 
of  1507-8,  originally  in  Edward  VI  almshouses  at 
Saffron  Walden,  sold  at  Christie's  in  1929  and  added 
since  to  the  collection  of  plate  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  of  New  York.  It  is  followed  closely  in  date 
by  one  only  a  year  later  at  the  Whitgift  Foundation 
at  Croydon. 

Certain  malpractices  were  not  unknown  among 
'mazerers.'  For  example,  one  Thomas  Lauleye,  a 
London  goldsmith  in  1372,  was  punished  for  ex- 
posing for  sale  some  mazers  described  as  bound  in 
silver-gilt  but  found  to  be  of  latten,  and  he  was  put 
in  the  pillory  with  the  vessels  hung  round  his  neck 
as  a  warning  to  others.  In  1376  one  Peter  Randolfe 
was  found  guilty  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  of 
passing  mazer-circlets  (as  the  mounts  were  called) 
of  mixed  silver  as  of  pure  silver. 

A  separate  occupation  not  generally  known  was 


A  MAZER  BOWL  OF  1501-2  :  PERHAPS  THE  EARLIEST  BEARING  A  LONDON  DATE-LETTER 


that  of 'Mazer  Scowrers'  in  1538-9,  presumably  for 
cleaners  of  mazer  bowls. 

In  medieval  times,  the  London  craftsmen  who 
concentrated  part  or  most  of  their  lives  in  making 
mazer  bowls  with  silver  'harnessing,'  as  the  mount- 
ing was  not  infrequently  described,  were  called  by  the 
appropriate  title  of  mazerer  or  its  variants.  The  fol- 
lowing' list  has  been  compiled  from  the  printed 
Calendar  of  Letter  Books  of  the  City  of  London,  edited  by 
R.  R.  Sharpe. 

The  earliest  reference  is  that  of  William  le  Mazerer 
(Maserer,  Mazeliner),  in  1281,  who  appears  to  have 

become  sheriff 
^^^MB1|IMII  and  alderman  of 

the  City  and  to 
have  been  knight- 
ed. His  name  oc- 
curs until  1297. 
Then  there  was 
one  Ralph  le 
Mazeliner  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I 
and  John  le  Maz- 
erer, goldsmith 
and  venditor  ciphor- 
um  in  1 302-1 3 1 1, 
probably  the  same 
as  John  le  Maze- 
lyner  in  13 13.  Walter  le  Mazerer,  goldsmith,  was 
working  in  1304- 1328,  and  John  le  Maseliner  in 
1330.  Stephen  le  Mazerer  is  mentioned  as  dead  in 
1347  and  Simon  le  Maserer,  goldsmith,  as  died  in 
1380.  Thomas  le  Mazerer  and  William  le  Mazerer 
are  included  amongst  the  craftsmen  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  latest  recorded  name  is  that  of  Wil- 
liam le  Mazerer  in  1444.  An  interesting  reference  to  a 
craftsman  working  on  mazers  outside  London  is  that 
of  Robert  le  Maserer,  goldsmith,  at  Oxford  in  1349. 

A  delightful  feature  of  some  later  mazers  is  the 
beautifully  engraved  inscription  in  Latin  or  Eng- 
lish; for  example,  one  in  the  British  Museum  is 
Englished  thus:  'May  the  Holy  One  bless  us  and  our 
drink.'  Another,  of  about  the  date  1490,  is  inscribed: 
'In  the  name  of  the  Trinity  fill  the  cup  and  drink  to 
me.'  A  Latin  inscription  on  the  mazer  of  about  1470 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  has  been  rendered  into 
English  thus: 

Man  in  thy  draughts  let  reason  be  thy  guide, 
And  not  the  craving  of  perverted  lust; 
So  honest  nourishment  will  be  supplied 
And  strife  of  tongue  be  trampled  in  the  dust. 
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PAUL  STORR,  ROYAL  GOLDSMITH (1771-1844) 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


N...  I  I  \\  I  (  HANDLED  CUP  AND  COVER  :  GILT  :  DATED  1800-1  :  PRESENTED  BY 
KIN'.  I  ]>\\  \RD  Ml  AS  PRIN<  E  OF  WALES  TO  THE  HON.  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  TEMPLE  :  HEIGHT  15  IN.:  THE  ARMS  ARE  THOSE  OF  GEORGE  III 


NO  English  goldsmith  of  late  Georgian  times 
surpasses  Paul  Storr  in  fine  craftsmanship,  as 
the  most  superficial  examination  of  his  work 
will  convince  students  of  metalwork.  His  most  mag- 
nificent productions  are  in  the  Royal  collection  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  But  before  describing  this  in 
detail,  a  few  notes  on  the  career  of  Storr  may  be 
included  here.  The  name  of  his  master  unfortu- 
nately has  not  yet  been  traced,  but  when  certain 
documents  become  accessible  it  is  hoped  to  publish 
it  with  the  date  of  his  apprenticeship.  His  career  as 
a  practising  goldsmith  in  London  appears  to  have 
begun  as  a  partner  of  William  Frisbee,  a  plate- 
worker  in  Cock  Lane,  Snow  Hill,  in  1792,  when  the 
mark  of  their  joint  initials  was  registered  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall.  Frisbee  was  in  Cow  Lane,  Snow  Hill,  in 
1795.  Paul  Storr  had  a  workshop  of  his  own  in 


Church  Street,  Soho,  in  1792,  moving  to  Air  Street, 
Piccadilly,  in  1796.  Meanwhile,  in  1793,  he  regis- 
tered his  mark.  From  1807  until  1839  he  was  in 
Dean  Street,  Soho.  The  firm  later  became  Storr, 
Mortimer  and  Hunt,  and  finally  Hunt  and  Roskell. 

There  is,  or  was,  hardly  a  great  English  house 
without  some  examples  of  Storr's  work.  Some  of  his 
most  lucrative  undertakings  were  in  providing 
dinner  and  soup  plates,  with  or  without  meat  and 
other  dishes.  A  few  may  be  mentioned.  At  the  Man- 
sion House  are  24  plates  made  in  1 814-15  stamped 
with  his  own  registered  number  of  802  for  this 
particular  pattern — an  interesting  point — also  some 
meat  dishes  and  dish  covers.  In  1790  nearly  £  1,000 
worth  of  plate  was  provided  or  restored  by  Rundell 
and  Bridge,  referred  to  later  in  association  with  Paul 
Storr.  Here  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  a  great 
silver-gilt  cup  of  Classical  form,  1807  8,  added  to  the 
collection  by  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis  when  Lord 
Mayor  in  188 1-2.  The  Goldsmiths'  Company  are  the 
owners  of  125  plates  of  the  date  1809-11,  as  well  as 
of  some  salts  typically  Storr  in  style,  18 14- 15,  and 
two  wine-coolers  or  ice-pails,  dated  1810-11.  In 
the  recent  sale  at  Christie's  of  Lord  Desborouglrs 
plate  was  a  dinner  service  of  82  pieces,  dated  1 797-8, 
and  weighing  over  1,825  ounces,  which  was  sold  for 
£1,350.  The  present  writer  has  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Storr's  work  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in 
Russia  (Imperial  collection)  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Continent,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  and 
in  private  houses.  Four  decanter-stands  of  merit, 
1 81 8- 1 9,  belong  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  an 
elegant  sauce  frame,  1 800-1,  is  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  A  characteristic  pair  of  ice-pails,  181 7- 
18,  presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Yorke  by 
his  constituents  in  Cambridgeshire,  have  found  a 
home  in  America. 

One  of  his  earliest  works  is  a  large  two-handled 
cup  at  Knole,  wrought  in  1792-3,  and  inscribed  as 
the  legacy  of  William  Gardiner  to  his  honoured 
friend  and  benefactor,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  in  1  793, 
commemorating  his  service,  latterly  as  superinten- 
dent, to  three  Dukes  of  Dorset.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion is  a  tea  urn,  181 7-18,  and  some  candelabra. 

Paul  Storr's  work  in  silver  for  churches  was  not 
extensive.  A  sacramental  service  of  1822-3  belongs 
to  St.  Pancras  Parish  Church,  and  is  of  some  inte- 
rest, not  only  as  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  York,  but 
also  for  the  Classical  decoration  affected  by  Storr, 
appropriate  for  a  Greek  building  erected  in  1819 
and  inspired  by  the  Erechtheion  at  Athens. 
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PAUL  STORK,  ROYAL  GOLDSMITH 


No.  II.— A  GOLD 
ELDEST  SON  OF 


A  vessel  of  personal  interest  is  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Middle  Temple:  the 
large  and  handsome  two-handled  cup 
of  the  date  1 800-1  acquired  by  the  late 
King  Edward  VII  and  presented  to  that 
Honourable  Society  when  he  was  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Treasurer  of  the  Inn, 
where  it  has  had  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  high  table  (No.  i). 

No  form  of  vessel  was  more  popular 
as  an  ice-pail  or  wine-cooler  or  as  a 
race-cup  in  late  Georgian  times  than 
the  'Warwick  Vase,'  and  no  workshop 
produced  more  than  that  of  Paul  Storr, 
and,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  none  is  of 
finer  craftsmanship. 

A  cup  of  Classical  form  and  decora- 
tion, designed  by  Flaxman,  belongs  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Little  of  Paul  Storr's  work  in  sterling 
gold  remains.  Two  salvers  have  been 
preserved,  in  the  collections  of  the 
Dukes  of  Rutland  and  Devonshire.  The 
first  of  these  is  1 2  inches  in  diameter, 
78  ounces  in  weight,  and  was  made  in 
1 80 1-2  from  the  gold  in  a  number  of 
boxes  presented  to  the  amiable,  extrava- 
gant and  hospitable  fourth  Duke  of  Rut- 
land and  containing  the  Freedoms  bestowed  upon 
him  when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1784-7,  by  certain  cities,  towns  and  public  bodies 
in  Ireland,  including  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Drog- 
heda,  Hillsborough,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Water- 
ford  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  one  English 
town,  Doncaster.  The  arms  of  these  places  are  skil- 
fully engraved  on  the  salver.  Some  at  least  of  the 
boxes  would  have  been  of  greater  interest  and  value 
in  their  original  condition  as  the  work  of  the  ad- 
mirable Irish  goldsmiths.  The  second  salver,  wrought 
in  1 81 3-14,  14  inches  in  diameter,  is  more  elaborate, 
with  a  wide  border  divided  by  caryatides  into  sever- 
al sections,  inscribed  'The  Loyal  Freemen  of  the 
Protestant  Town  of  Bandon  Bridge  MDCCLV,'  and 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  Clon- 
mel,  Kilkenny  City,  Cork,  Youghal,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (twice) .  This  likewise  was  made  from 
gold  boxes  presented  with  Freedoms  in  1755  to  the 
Marquess  of  Hartington,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  afterwards  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Prime  Minister  of  England  in  1756-7. 

But  of  greater  artistic  merit  is  the  unique  gold  font 
wrought  in  1797-8  by  Paul  Storr  expressly  for  the 
christening  of  William  Henry,  Marquess  of  Titch- 
field,  eldest  son  of  William  Henry,  fourth  Duke  of 
Portland,  now  preserved  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  where 
there  are  some  spoons  and  forks  by  Storr.  The  influ- 
ence of  John  Flaxman  is  apparent  in  the  three 


FONT  MAPI-:  IN  1797-8  FOR  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY 
THE  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND  :  WELBECK  ABBEY  COLLECTION  :  IMS  OZ. 


figures  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  even  if  he  was 
not  the  actual  designer  of  the  font,  which  weighs 
no  less  than  245  ounces  of  gold.  Faith  is  7J  inches 
high  and  with  the  cross  9  inches,  Hope  4!  inches 
and  Charity  4^  inches,  and  the  square  pedestal  with 
four  cherub  feet  is  13!  inches  square,  while  the  bowl 
is  circular,  with  certain  formal  enrichments  of 
Classical  origin  (No.  ii). 

Philip  Rundell  and  his  partner,  John  Bridge,  of 
the  firm  of  court  goldsmiths,  were  ever  anxious  to 
seek  designers  of  skill.  Fortunately  for  their  business, 
they  had  in  George  IV  when  Prince  of  Wales  a 
patron  of  the  arts  who  encouraged  them  in  their 
enterprise  in  producing  fine  plate.  At  a  time  when 
Classical  art  was  the  vogue,  they  persuaded  John 
Flaxman,  R.A.,  the  sculptor,  to  design  silver.  As  is 
well  known,  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  Wedg- 
wood as  a  designer  of  pottery  and  later  accepted 
commissions  from  Rundell  and  Bridge.  The  most 
famous  of  all  his  designs  for  silver  was  the  Achilles 
Shield,  commissioned  in  181 8,  now  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  bearing  the  mark  of  Philip  Rundell,  but  not 
made  by  him.  Indeed,  William  Pitts  the  younger 
claims  to  have  executed  the  whole  of  the  chasing  of 
the  shield.  William  Theed,  R.A.,  the  sculptor,  exe- 
cuted models  for  silver  for  Rundell  between  1803 
and  181 7,  and  in  181 1  was  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
Among  his  designs  were  some  candelabra  for 
the  Prince  Regent,  but  these  cannot  be  identified. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


No,  III.— LARGE  CANDELABRUM  :  60  INCHES  HIGH  :  SILVER-GILT 
MERCURY  PRESENTING  BACCHUS  TO  THE  NYMPHS  :  DATE  1809-1 1 
WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING 

Flaxman's  authentic  designs  may  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  accompanying  illustrations  of  silver  from  the 
workshop  of  Paul  Storr  in  the  unrivalled  royal  col- 
lection. In  point  of  date  they  begin  with  the  pair  of 
candelabra  of  imposing  size  and  magnificence,  de- 
scribed in  Rundell,  Bridge  and  RundelFs  bill  as  '2 
rich  candelabras  to  fit  occasionally  on  tripod  stands, 
composed  from  designs  made  by  Flaxman  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mercury  presenting  Bacchus  to  the  Nymphs. 
The  other  represents  the  serpents  guarding  the  tree  of 
Hesperides,  with  elegant  falling  branches  and  other 
ornamented  devices.'  Both  are  engraved  with  the 
badge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  bear  the  London 
date-letters  for  1809- 11  and  the  mark  of  Paul  Storr. 
The  cost  was  £1,365,  and  the  gilding  alone  was 
£132  each.  Height,  50  to  60  inches  (Nos.  hi  and  iv). 


One  of  the  most  popular  Flaxman  designs  is  the 
Classical  shaped  cup,  enriched  with  subjects  derived 
from  the  description  of  the  famous  cup  in  the  First 
Idyll  of  Theocritus  showing  a  maiden  arrayed  in  a 
trailing  robe  with  two  youths  contending  for  her 
favour.  On  the  other  side  is  the  fisherman  dragging 
his  net  and  the  boy  seated  on  a  wall  watching  the 
vineyard,  with  the  fox  attempting  to  take  his  food 
from  his  scrip.  The  cup  is  wreathed  all  round  with 
vine  and  the  two  handles  are  formed  of  the  vine 
stem.  The  engraved  cipher  of  Queen  Charlotte  and 
the  badge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  suggest  that  the  cup 
was  a  gift  to  her  son  the  future  George  IV.  Paul 
Storr  in  making  it  in  1812-13  has  spared  not  the 
silver,  for  it  weighs  gof  ounces  in  the  height  of  9^ 


No.  IV.— LARGE  CANDELABRUM  :  50  IN.  HIGH  :  SILVER-GILT  :  THE  GRACES 
GATHERING  THE  APPLES  OF  THE  HESPERIDES  :  DATE  1S09-11  :  COMPANION 
TO  NO.  Ill  :  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING 
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PAUL  STORK,  R( 

inches  (No.  v).  A  similar  cup  from  Flaxman's  de- 
sign, a  year  earlier  in  date,  which  had  belonged  to 
William  Stanley  Goddard,  Headmaster  of  Win- 
chester College  from  1793  to  1810,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Morgan.  The  eight  ice- 
pails  or  wine-coolers  to  hold  a  single  bottle  of  wine, 
of  Classical  form,  have  made  a  brave  show  at  State 
dinners  at  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace. 
Although  they  cannot  be  attributed  directly  to 
Flaxman,  his  influence  in  the  figures  in  the  subject 
of  the  Birth  of  Bacchus  is  apparent.  They  weigh  no 
less  than  1,050  ounces  and  are  12^  inches  high,  the 
date  being  1811-12  (No.  vi).  The  past  history  of 
two  carved  ivory  cups  and  the  personal  reason  for 
enshrining  them  at  great  cost  in  precious  metal  in 
18 1 4- 1 5  cannot  be  told.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
partial  to  ornaments  and  may  have  seen  them  in  an 
unmounted  state  in  the  shop  of  his  goldsmiths,  Run- 
dell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  who  asked  Paul  Storr  to 
add  the  silver-gilt  frames  of  fine  workmanship  (No. 
vii).  The  same  firm  supplied  the  Prince  with  four 
large  dessert  stands,  weighing  1,697  ounces,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,538  us.  8d.,  wrought  in  the  Storr  work- 
shop in  181 3-1 4  and  181 6—  1 7 .  In  these  the  influence 
of  Flaxman  is  apparent  in  the  three  figures  of  a  faun 
and  dancing  bacchantes.  The  dessert  is  contained  in 
baskets  of  vine-leaves  on  six  branches,  and  in  a 
circular  bowl.  At  the  top  are  large  pineapple  leaves, 
the  whole  standing  21^  inches  high  (No.  viii). 
The  above  four  are  not  the  only  dessert  stands: 


No.  VI.— ICE-PAIL  OF  CLASSICAL  FORM  :  SILVER-GILT  :  ONE  OF  EIGHT 
SUBJECT  THE  BIRTH  OF  BACCHUS  :  DATE  1811-12  :  12J  IN.  HIGH,  WEIGHT 
1,050  OZ.  .  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING 


No.  V.— CLASSICAL  SHAPED  CUP  :  SILVER-GILT  :  DESIGNED  BY  JOHN  FLAX- 
MAN, R.A.  :  FROM  THE  FIRST  IDYLL  OF  THEOCRITUS  :  H.  9J  IN.,  WEIGHT 
90i  OZ.  :  WINDSOR   CASTLE  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING 


there  is  a  set  of  four,  massive  and  ornate,  23  inches 
high,  weighing  over  1,800  ounces,  with  figures  of 
bacchantes,  fauns  and  boys  with  pipes,  seated  on 
pedestals  and  with  four  convolvulus  dishes  on 
branches  of  the  same  and  one  large  dish,  the  whole 
supported  on  circular  decorated  stands  on  double 
lions'  feet.  It  was  made  in  181 2-1 3.  A  pair  supported 
by  three  graceful  female  figures  in  the  style  of  Flax- 
man on  tripod  bases,  25  inches  high,  weighing  over 
1,000  ounces,  were  made  five  years  later  (No.  ix). 

Another  Storr  piece  is  a  large  dish,  31  inches  in 
diameter,  of  unusual  interest  in  that  it  was  wrought 
in  the  Storr  workshop  in  18 14-15  from  a  design  by 
Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  a  companion  of  Flaxman. 
In  the  centre  is  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  in  bold  relief.  On  the  wide  border  are 
human  masks  and  bacchanalian  attributes  on  a 
background  of  trellis  work  and  vines  all  applied. 
The  charge  for  it  in  Rundell,  Bridge  and 
RundelPs  account  is  fashion,  18s.  6d.  per  ounce  = 
£497  7s-  gilding  £1 18,  engraving  the  royal  arms 
[of  George  IV]  18s.  A  large  dish  with  a  similar  bor- 
der, but  with  Victory  and  the  four  horses  of  Mars  in 
the  centre,  dating  from  1819  to  1820,  was  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  when  seen  by 
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No.  VII.— CARVED  IVORY  CUP  (GERMAN  XVII  CENTURY)  :  ONE  OF  TWO 
(  i  A  I  k  AND  MOUNTS  IN  SILVER-GILT  :  BY  PAUL  STORR  :  1814-15  :  HEIGHT 
16  IN.  :  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING 

the  writer  many  years  ago.  This  likewise  was  de- 
signed by  Stothard,  whose  most  important  design 
in  silver  was  the  Wellington  shield  at  Apsley  House. 

The  candelabra  already  described  are  not  the 
only  examples  of  these  indispensable  accessories  of 
the  table  in  Georgian  days  by  Paul  Storr;  there  are 
four  more  of  great  size,  over  40  inches  high,  dated 
1804-5  to  1819-20,  which  are  illustrated  in  the 
writer's  book  on  the  royal  collection,  and  a  pair  for 
five  lights,  32 1  inches  high,  weighing  1,167!  ounces, 
where  the  distinguishing  features  are  two  huge 
griffins  on  the  pedestal,  recalling  the  griffins  on  the 
ceilings  of  Carlton  House  and  those  as  supports  for 
the  gilt  tables  there.  These  came  from  the  Storr  work- 
shop in  1817-18  (No.  x).  Although  it  is  stamped  with 
the  mark  <  >f  J.  Bridge,  a  great  punch  bowl,  weighing 
8,000  ounces,  was  not  improbably  wrought  under 
Storr's  eye,  in  1829-30,  the  date  of  the  hall-mark. 

The  association  of  George  IV  with  the  turf  is 
recalled  by  a  great  cup  or  bowl  skilfully  wrought  in 
bold  relief  with  chariot  and  horse  races,  commemo- 
rating the  Goodwood  Cup  of  1829,  won  by  the 
King's  famous  mare  Fleur-de-lis,  beating  Mame- 
luke, Varna,  Lamplighter  and  Rough  Robin  (No. 
xi).  The  same  mare  won  the  Goodwood  Cup  for 
William  IV  in  1830,  also  made  by  Paul  Storr.  The 


value  of  each  of  these  cups  at  the  time  was  300 
sovereigns  and  £180  in  specie. 

Much  other  plate  by  Paul  Storr  is  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  including  as  many  as  eight  ice-pails  or 
wine-coolers,  181 2-13,  of  the  'Warwick  Vase'  design 
previously  mentioned.  These  are  of  the  great  weight 
of  over  2,145  ounces  and  cost  £2,895  !7S-  8d.  Four 
more  of  the  same  pattern,  but  smaller,  181 5-16,  cost 
£952  9s.  gd.  There  are  also  some  more  large  cande- 
labra, 36  dessert  plates,  181 5- 16,  12  salvers,  1814- 
15,  and  a  large  tea  service,  181 3-14;  also  36  heavy 
circular  salts,  1-81314,  richly  embossed  in  the  same 
taste  as  a  set  of  eight,  by  Storr,  1814-15,  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  company's 
catalogue. 

Philip  Rundell  reveals  in  his  fascinating  Memoirs 
the  important  fact  that  his  firm  bought  as  much  as 
10,000  ounces  of  plate  monthly  from  Paul  Storr  dur- 
ing some  part  of  his  career  as  their  chief  goldsmith. 

In  the  collection  of  Lord  Fairhaven  at  Anglesey 
Abbey  is  a  plain  hot-water  or  chocolate-pot  on  a 
stand,  made  by  Paul  Storr  in  1805-6  of  a  design 
much  favoured  by  him  and  by  other  goldsmiths  of  his 
time.  In  the  same  collection  are  28  miniatures,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  George  IV,  which  have  been  ac- 
quired from  a  lady,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Paul  Storr. 

It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  ivory  handles  of 


No.  VIII. — ONE  OF  FOUR  LARGE  DESSERT  STANDS  :  21  j  IN".  HIGH  :  SILVER- 
GILT  :  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING 
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Storr's  teapots,  coffee-pots,  chocolate-pots  and  other 
vessels  were  obtained  from  George  Dare,  ivory- 
turner,  who  was  in  Carey  Lane,  Foster  Lane,  in  1 808. 

According  to  Greville's  Memoirs  in  1827,  old 
Philip  Rundell  died  at  the  age  of  80,  worth  between 
£1,400,000  and  £1,500,000 — the  largest  sum  ever 
registered  at  Doctors'  Commons — left  two  natural 
sons  only  £5,000  each,  began  the  world  without  a 
guinea,  by  steady  gains  and  continual  parsimony 
amassed  this  enormous  wealth,  never  spent  anything 
and  lived  wretchedly.  George  IV  spent  enormous 
sums  with  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  at  their 
shop,  No.  32,  Ludgate  Hill,  between  February  182 1 
and  January  1829,  and  a  considerable  part  of  this 
mast  have  gone  to  ^Paul  Storr's  banking  account. 


No.  IX.— DESSERT  STAND  WITH  FIGURES  IN  THE  STYLE  OF 
FLAXMAN  :  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  :  H.  25  IN.  :  WINDSOR  CASTLE 
BY  GRACIOUS   PERMISSION   OF   HIS   MAJESTY   THE  KING 


No.  X. — FIVE-LIGHT  CANDELABRUM  :  SILVER-GILT  :  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  :  324  IN.  HIGH 
1817-18  :  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


No.  XI— THE  GOODWOOD  CUP  OF  1829  :  WON  BY  GEORGE  IVs  FLECR-DF- 
LIS  :  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  BY  GRACIOUS   PERMISSION   OF   H.M.   THE  KING 
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THE   DESIGN   OF   ENGLISH  MIRRORS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EXAMPLES  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  POKE 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


THE  urge  for  invention  and  improvement  that 
beset  men's  minds  in  that  'Learned  and  In- 
quisitive Age'  of  Charles  II,  brought  about 
the  perfection — and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
popularity — of  the  looking-glass. 

Previous  to  the  Restoration,  looking-glasses — 
their  manufacture  had  first  been  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  James  I  by  Sir  Robert 
Mansell  * — were  often  far  from  perfect  in  their  re- 


No.  T. — A  LOOKING-GLASS  WITH  FRAME  AND  HOOD  INLAID  WITH  BIRDS 
AND  FLOWERS,  AND  MOULDINGS  OF  OLIVE-WOOD:  TIME  OF  CHARLES  II 


flections,  and  their  plates  were  small  in  size,  which 
latter  shortcoming  caused  them  to  be  more  fitted  for 
a  glass  to  stand  on  a  table  for  dressing,  than  a  glass 
to  hang  on  a  wall  for  decoration.  Pre-Restoration 
inventories  are  evidence  of  this,  for  the  mural  or 
hanging  glass  was  seldom  listed,  and  the  few  that 
were — it  is  safe  to  say — came  from  Flanders,  France 
or  from  Venice. 

A  contemporary  letter  (1639),  written  by  Lady 
Bulliana  Harley  to  her  son  at  Oxford,  shows  that  at 
this  period  dressing-glasses  of  English  make  were  not 
only  often  bad,  but  were  common  enough  to  be 
found  in  the  glass-sellers'  shops  of  a  provincial  city. 

'Dear  Ned,'  she  writes,  'if  theare  be  any  good 
looking  glasses  in  Oxford,  chuse  me  one  aboute  the 
biggnes  of  that  I  use  to  dress  in,  if  you  remember  it. 
I  put  it  to  your  choys,  because  I  thinke  you  will 
chuse  one,  that  will  make  a  true  ansure  to  onse  face.' 

In  1660  fashionable  Restoration  society  found 
England  sadly  bare  of  novelties  and  the  amusing 
and  trifling  things  of  life.  The  remedy  was  sought  for 
in  France  and  soon  a  flow  of  imported  French  wares 
—'feathers,  belts,  girdles,  hatbands,  fans,  hoods, 
masks,  gilt  and  wrought  looking-glasses,  cabinets, 
watches,  pictures,  cases,  medals,  tablets,  bracelets' 
— found  their  way  in  ever-increasing  numbers  to 
England.  The  French  mirror — so  much  superior  to 
the  home  product — soon  inspired  a  number  of 
people  to  search  for  improved  methods  of  making 
looking-glass  plates,  and,  in  1663,  there  were  several 
petitions  to  the  King  for  patents  in  glass-making. 
Among  them  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(1628-87),  who  already  held  a  patent  for  glass- 
making,  but  now  petitioned  that  his  original  patent 
might  be  renewed  and  a  clause  be  added  for  'the 
sole  makinge  of  Lookinge  Glasse  Plates,  Glasses  for 
Coaches,  &  other  glasse  Plates.'  The  Royal  reply 
was  that  His  Majesty  being  'graciously  enclined  to 
encourage  the  discouery  of  new  arts  &  inuencons,  & 
the  further  improuem1  of  such  as  are  already  in  use' 
would  refer  the  petition  to  his  Attorney-General  for 
an  opinion  in  the  matter.  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer  ad- 
vised that  the  petition  should  be  granted  but  with 
the  proviso  for  'reuoking  the  Patent,  if  it  shall  apeare 
to  be  of  publiqe  preiudice,  or  not  a  new  Inuencon.' 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  Buckingham's  patent 

*  Cf.  Early  English  Mirrors,  article,  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XCVI. 
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as  regards  looking-glass  was  revoked; 
for  a  few  months  afterwards,  a  Thomas 
Tilson,  merchant  of  London,  was  given 
a  grant  for  the  sole  making  of  'cristall 
glasse'  and  looking-glass  plates.  Tilson, 
it  would  appear,  was  a  genuine  inventor 
of  an  important  new  process,  whereas 
Buckingham's  invention  was  only  a 
modification  of  the  contemporary  Italian 
method  of  glass-making.* 

In  1664  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  import  of  looking-glass  plates  or 
rough  glass  plates.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  protect  the  home  manufacture 
— 'lately  found  out,  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  some  of  Our  Natural  Eng- 
lish Subjects' — from  importations  from 
France  and  other  countries  beyond  the 
seas.  When  the  English  makers  of  look- 
ing-glass plates  had  obtained  protection 
against  foreign  competition,  and  had 
organized  their  trade  (the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Glass-sellers  and  Looking- 
glass  Makers  was  incorporated  in  1 664) , 
they  were  able,  with  the  improved 
methods  of  manufacture  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  produce  plates  that  were  not 
only  better  in  quality,  but  of  a  larger  size 
than  those  hitherto  made.  And  this  in 
its  turn  made  the  production  of  mural 
glasses  at  last  possible  in  England. 

This  great  advance  in  the  making  of 
looking-glass  plates  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  cabinet-makers,  who  saw  in  the  framing  of 
the  mural  glass  an  opening  for  their  craft  and  also 
for  the  allied  craft  of  the  carver  and  gilder.  The 
cabinet-makers'  first  design  for  a  looking-glass  frame 
was  one  which  they  copied  from  glasses  then  in  fash- 
ion in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  Such  looking- 
glasses  formed  part  of  a  set  of  furniture,  designed  as 
a  dressing-table,  a  glass  and  two  candlestands.  In 
contemporary  accounts  and  inventories  these  sets 
were  termed  'Tables,  Stands  and  Looking-Glasses' ; 
the  glass  being  hung  on  the  wall  above  the  table,  and 
the  stands  with  their  attendant  candlesticks  flanked 
it,  so  that  the  light  was  cast  on  a  person  looking  in 
the  glass  [vide  No.  ii). 

'Tables,  Stands  and  Looking-Glasses'  soon  be- 
came extremely  popular  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
and  many  sets  were  supplied  by  the  cabinet-makers 
for  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Whitehall,  Windsor  and 
Hampton  Court.  They  were  made  of  different 
woods — ebony,  walnut,  olive,  ash,  prince's  wood, 
speckled  wood,  Grenoble  wood — and  some  were 
ornamented  with  marquetry  and  others  were 
japanned.  The  goldsmith  also  competed  with  the 


No.  II. — TABLE,  STANDS  AND  LOOKING-GLASS  OF  SILVER  :  A  SUITE  AT  KNOLE  PARK  :  TEMP. 
CHARLES  II  :  FROM  SPECIMENS  OF  AiXCIENT  FURMTIKI:  BY  HENRY  SHAW  :  l'UBD.  IN  1836 


*  Cf.  Old  English  Glasses,  Albert  Hartshorne,  1897. 


cabinet-maker  in  the  production  of  sets  of  tables, 
stands  and  looking-glasses,  which  he  made  of 
repousse  silver  applied  on  to  a  wood  foundation. 
And  sometimes  when  of  more  costly  quality  the 
silver  was  cast  and  solid. 

John  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  gives  the  briefest  descrip- 
tion of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  apartments  at 
Whitehall  with  its  silver  furniture.  Under  date  of 
September  ioth,  1675,  he  writes:  T  was  casually 
showed  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  splendid  apart- 
ment at  Whitehall,  luxuriously  furnished,  and  with 
ten  times  the  richness  and  glory  beyond  the  Queen's, 
such  massy  pieces  of  plate,  whole  tables  and  stands 
of  incredible  value.'  A  record  also  exists  that  the 
Duchess  had  a  room  with  walls  lined  with  looking- 
glass,  in  which  the  Moorish  Ambassador  'saw  him- 
self in  a  hundred  places.' 

From  the  Restoration  to  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the 
looking-glass  became  more  and  more  decorative  in 
its  character,  and  its  use  more  varied.  For  apart 
from  being  employed  in  combination  with  tables 
and  stands,  it  was  designed  of  horizontal  proportions 
to  go  over  chimneypieces,  and  of  vertical  propor- 
tions to  hang  on  pier  walls  to  lighten  the  dark  spaces 
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between  windows.  Indeed,  so  fashionable  did  the 
looking-glass  become  in  its  decorative  role  as  a 
chimney-  and  a  pier-glass,  that  by  the  reign  of 
William  III  no  mansion  of  the  nobility  or  gentry 
was  without  many  of  such  glasses. 

Another  type  of  looking-glass  was  one  that  was 
called  a  sconce,  which  was  a  looking-glass  with  a 
candle-branch  fitted  to  the  frame,  so  that  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  candle  flame  in  the  glass  gave  added  light 
in  a  room.  Judging  by  the  large  number  of  looking- 
glasses  that  are  extant  designed  with  candle- 
branches,  it  would  appear  that  the  sconce  became 
extremely  popular  in  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  sconce,  in  houses  both  large  and 
small,  must  have  been  often  used  as  a  pier-glass 
when  possibly  it  was  called  by  either  name. 

In  the  reigns  of  William  III  and  Queen  Anne, 
the  more  fashionable  looking-glasses  became,  the 
taller  grew  the  glass  plates  and  the  more  elaborate 




No.  I li. — A  DRESSING-GLASS  DECORATED  WITH  MARQUETRY  :  CHARLES  II 


No.  IV.— A  SCONCE  WITH  PLATE  IN  GILT  BEVELLED  MOl'LDING  :  Q.  ANNE 


was  the  treatment  of  the  frames.  From  the  simple 
heavy  moulded  frame  of  the  Carolean  looking-glass 
{vide  No.  i),  the  frames  now  were  sometimes  of  glass 
bevelled  and  decorated  with  either  engraving  or 
verre  eglomise,  or  they  were  carved  and  gilt,  or  decor- 
ated with  burnished  gilt  gesso-work,  or  with  japan- 
work.  Eminent  cabinet-makers  to  meet  this  fashion- 
able demand  for  looking-glasses  took  into  their 
employ  all  the  different  craftsmen  that  were  neces-( 
sary  for  their  production — glass  grinders,  who 
ground  and  polished  the  rough  plates  as  they  were 
bought  from  the  glass-house;  looking-glass-makers 
who  silvered  the  polished  plates;  joiners  who  con- 
structed the  wooden  frames ;  carvers  who  carved  die 
frames ;  gilders  who  treated  them  with  gesso  (which 
they  sometimes  wrought  with  ornament)  and  burn- 
ished gold;  japanners  with  japan  work  on  both 
sombre  and  brilliant  coloured  grounds. 

The  exuberancy  of  looking-glass  designs  began  to 
die  down  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  and  with  the 
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Ho.  V.— PIER-GLASS  :  GILT  GESSO  FRAME  OF  GRACEFUL  DESIGN  :  Q.  ANNE 

;ntry  of  George  II,  the  design  became  formal  and  . 
iet  in  an  architectural  mould.  The  middle  of  the 
[:entury  saw  a  further  change  and  looking-glass 
rames  now  displayed  the  more  spirited  ornament 
bf  French  rococo  and  chinoiserie. 

The  little  group  of  looking-glasses  that  are  illus- 
trated from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Frederick  Poke  dis- 
plays design  from  the  time  of  Charles  II  to  1740, 
Ut  which  latter  date   the   architectural  style  of 
George  II  was  current. 

The  looking-glass  (No.  i)  with  its  frame  and  hood 
I  decorated  with  marquetry  of  flowers  and  birds — the 


leaves  are  stained  green — and  with  mouldings  of 
cross-banded  olive  wood,  once  formed  part  of  a  set 
of 'Tables,  Stands  and  Looking-Glasses.'  It  answer  s 
to  the  description  of  a  set — 'For  a  Large  glass  table 
and  stands  floured  £50' — that  John  Bouroughs  and 
Wm.  Farnbrough,  cabinet-makers,  supplied  in  1677, 
'For  his  Ma"  Service  at  Windsor.'  The  expression 
'floured'  meant  that  the  furniture  was  decorated 
with  inlaid  flowers. 

Judging  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Royal 
Wardrobe  Accounts,  'Tables,  Stands  and  Looking- 
Glasses'  went  out  of  fashion  in  Queen  Anne's  reign; 
for  but  few  sets  were  supplied  after  1710.  In  the 
reign  of  William  III  many  japan  sets  were  bought 


No.  VI.—  SCONCE:  IN  HIGHLY  ORNAMENTED  GILT  GESSO  FRAME:  GEORGE  I 
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for  the  Royal  Household.  Thomas  Goldsmith, 
'cabonett  maker,'  for  example,  supplies — for  Her 
Majesty's  Service  at  Hampton  Court — what  must 
have  been  a  most  attractive  set — 'a  looking  Glass 
Table  and  Standes  Japaned  white  £35.'  Gerrit  Jen- 
sen *  in  1706-7,  supplies  two  costly  and  unusual  sets 
for  the  Privy  Chamber  at  Somerset  House — 'For  2 
Tables  4  Stands,  and  2  Glasses  each  45  Inches  inlayed 
with  mettall,  wth  Carved  and  gilded  Frames  £200.' 

*  Cf.  Gerrit  Jensen,  article  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XCV. 


No.  VII. — PIER-GLASS  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  FRAME  OF  CARVED  WOOD  &  GESSO  :  GEO.  I 


The  small  looking-glass  (No.  iii)  with  hood,  and 
its  fretwork  intact,  was  probably  intended  for  a 
dressing-glass  and  may  have  had  originally  a  strut 
at  the  back  to  allow  it  to  stand  on  a  table.  The 
marquetry  decorating  the  frame,  in  the  language  of 
the  Royal  Accounts,  is  'fine  Inlaid.' 

The  glass  sconce  (No.  iv)  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period.  The  bevelled  border  is  formed 
by  a  line  cut  in  the  glass  and  it  is  therefore  not 
separate  from  the  plate.  Sconces  such  as  these  were 
designed  to  hang  round  the  walls  of  an 
apartment  both  for  purposes  of  illumina- 
tion and  decoration.  The  elegant  shape 
and  proportion  of  this  example  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

The  two  looking-glasses  (Nos.  v  and  vi), 
with  gilt  gesso-work  frames,  both  originally 
had  candle-branches  (in  one  glass  the 
branches  are  missing  but  the  spaces  on 
which  the  socket  plates  were  screwed  are 
there),  and  therefore  they  can  be  termed 
either  pier-glasses  or  sconces.  This  design 
of  gesso-work  frame,  with  the  plate  con- 
tained in  a  narrow  moulding,  and  with  a 
cresting  and  apron  piece  respectively  top 
and  bottom,  is  typical  of  the  style  current 
between  the  years  1705  and  1725.  There  is  1 
no  sign  yet  of  the  architectural  style  that  was  I 
so  soon  to  appear  in  looking-glass  frames. 

The  earlier  example  (No.  v)  of  these  two  I 
looking-glasses  is  of  a  specially  elegant  de-l 
sign,  even  for  a  period  from  which  so  many  : 
elegant  glasses  have  survived.  The  little  1 
tasselled  lambrequins  below  the  two  fmials  1 
of  the  cresting  show  how  the  English  de-  J 
signer  working  in  this  style  made  use  of  S 
French  ornament.  The  frame  of  the  second 
and  later  looking-glass  (No.  vi)  has  none  J 
of  the  rich  elegance  of  the  earlier  one.  Its 
silhouette  is  confused  and  lacks  cohesion,  i 
because  its  maker  must  have  considered  the 
designing  of  the  structure  of  the  frame  was 
not  so  important  as  the  fussy  and  ill-assorted 
ornament  of  shells,  lambrequin,   eagles'  j 
heads  and  feathers,  which  he  applied  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy. 

It  was  because  so  many  looking-glass ' 
makers  found  a  difficulty  in  designing 
frames — through  their  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  design  and  inability  as  ornamentalists 
— that  the  succeeding  architectural  style  of 
frame  found  so  much  favour.  For  it  was  easy 
to  design  a  mirror  frame  with  the  help  of 
the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture— Chippen- 
dale called  them  the  'very  soul  and  basis'  of 
his  art — and  their  rules  of  proportion  and 
mouldings  of  agreed  section.  Many  books 
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the  di:sk;\  of  k\(;lish  mirrors 


No.  VIII.— DETAIL    OF    PEDIMENT  SHOWING   THE  SKILFLLLV   DESIGNED   ORNAMENT   OF    PIER  GLASS   NO.  VII 


were  published  at  this  time  demonstrating  the  Orders 
and  illustrating  architectural  features  of  design  for 
the  use  of  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet-makers  and 
other  tradesmen.  By  following  the  designs  and  in- 
structions in  these  books,  a  looking-glass  frame  would 
be  given  proportion  and 
a  sense  of  elegance  even 
by  an  untutored  crafts- 
man. This  was  not  pos- 
sible with  a  looking-glass 
like  the  example  illus- 
trated (No.  v) ;  for  in  this 
case  the  design  of  the 
frame  was  not  achieved 
by  set  rules,  but  by  the 
creative  eye  and  good 
taste  of  the  designer. 

The  two  looking-glasses 
of  architectural  design 
(Nos.  vii  and  x)  are  each 
an  outstanding  example 
of  their  respective  types 
—  all-gilt,  and  walnut 
and  gilt.  Both  are  pier- 
glasses,  and  perhaps  orig- 
inally they  were  each 
one  of  a  pair;  but  not 
necessarily  so,  for  some 
rooms  of  an  eighteenth- 


century  house  had  only 
two  windows,  in  which 
case  one  pier-glass  only 
(and  not  two  as  in  the 
case  of  a  three- windowed 
room)  was  wanted.  In 
the  all-gilt  example  (No. 
vii)  is  a  most  interesting 
and  unusual  motive, 
which  is  the  mask  head 
looking  downwards 
carved  below  each  of  the 
two  scrolls  at  the  base  of 
the  frame  (vide  No.  ix). 
This  particular  mask  the 
present  writer  has  noticed 
on  several  other  contem- 
porary  looking-glass 
frames,  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  a  motive  used 
by  one  London  firm  of 
cabinet-makers  or  car- 
vers and  gilders.  Un- 
questionably this  mirror 
with  its  good  proportion, 
its  carefully  designed  en- 
richment, and  its  fine- 
quality  execution,  was 
made  to  the  order  of  a  wealthy  member  of  the  no- 
bility or  gentry,  and  it  was  not  an  ordinary  pier- 
glass,  such  as  the  average  citizen  was  content  to 
hang  between  the  windows  of  his  dining-parlour. 
These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  walnut  and  gilt 


No.    IX.— DETAIL    OF    ONE   OF   THE   MASK   HEADS   DECORATING  THE   APRON-PIECE   OF   PIER-GLASS  NO.  VII 
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No  X.  LOOKING -GLASS  :  THE  FLAT  SURFACES  OVERLAID  WITH  FINE  FIG- 
URED WALNUT  VENEER  :  BURNISHED  ENRICHMENTS  GILT :  TEMP.  GEORGE  I 


looking-glass  (No.  x).  This  beautiful  example,  with 
its  burnished  gold  mouldings  thrown  up  in  strong 
relief  by  the  dark,  finely  mottled  walnut  veneer,  has  a 
most  striking  and  rich  appearance.  The  walnut  and 
gilt  framed  looking-glass  was  very  nearly  as  popular 
as  the  all-gilt  example  judging  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  the  former  that  is  extant.  In  the  more  ordinary 
quality  example,  the  walnut  veneer  is  straight 
grained  and  un-mottled,  which  meant  a  saving  in 
cost  at  a  loss  of  richness  in  effect. 

The  second  walnut  and  gilt  looking-glass  (No.  xi) 
is  of  unique  design.  It  is  the  masterly  work  of  a 
craftsman  of  considerable  ability,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably made  to  a  special  order  for  the  town  or  country 
mansion  of  a  wealthy  member  of  the  nobility.  The 


date  when  it  was  made  is  difficult  to  place,  probably 
not  before  1725  and  not  later  than  1740,  and  if  any- 
thing the  earlier  date.  Certain  details  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ornament  is  un-English  in  character, 
suggesting  that  the  designer  may  have  been  a 
foreigner.  It  is  likely  that  this  looking-glass  was  made 
en  suite  originally  with  a  marble-topped  side-table, 
the  frame  of  which  was  in  character  with  the  mirror. 

Before  closing  this  brief  sketch  on  English  looking- 
glasses,  the  writer  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
general  lack  of  understanding  that  exists  to-day 
concerning  their  value,  both  aesthetic  and  commer- 
cial. All  the  best-quality  looking-glasses  and  those  of 
the  finest  design  were  of  tall  dimensions,  because 
they  were  made  for  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  by  London  craftsmen  of  the  first  rank.  All  the 


CAVEAT  EMPTOR  ! 

II— SOME  PITFALLS  IN  PORTRAITURE 


By  FRANCIS  M.  KELLY 


A  PART  from  family  heirlooms — chiefly  the  'counterfeit  pre- 
/-\  sentments'  of  ancestors — in  old  county  manors,  historic 
1  ^portraits  of  varying  interest  and  nationality  are  to  be  found 
all  over  Great  Britain,  often  in  unexpected  places.  The  motive 
for  their  presence  is  not  always  clear:  that  there  is  a  definite 
market  for  them  is  evident. 

This  being  so,  it  may  be  as  well  to  warn  prospective  pur- 
chasers that  in  few  branches  of  collecting  are  they  likelier  to  be 
fobbed  off  with  barefaced  impostures  (though  there  may  be  no 
deliberate  intent  to  defraud).  Suppose  one  to  be  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring, say,  a  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  it  seems  a  fair 
assumption  that  he  will  require  some  assurance  of  its  bona  fides, 
unless  he  be  one  of  that  host  of  'wishful  thinkers'  content  to  pin 
their  faith  to  a  mere  label.  Now  it  takes  no  little  solid  study  and 
practical  experience  to  guard  against  deception.  Meanwhile,  there 
are  a  few  pointers  that  may  be  helpful  to  the  tyro.  Remember 
that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  commit  oneself  to  purchase  till  one 
has  had  every  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  portrait,  of  making 
detailed  notes  and  testing  its  claims  by  comparison  with  examples 
of  unimpeachable  standing.  The  obvious  criterion  of  costume  is 

often  overlooked 
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No.  I.— THE  MISNAMED  DUKE  OF  ALENC.ON  :  POSSIBLY  CHARLES  D' ALBERT 
DI  KE  OF  LUYNES  BY  F.  POURBUS,  JR. :  PRESENT  WHEREABOUTS  UNKNOWN 


yet  it  may  suffice  at  a  glance  to 
put  the  pretender's  claims  out  of  court.  Even  old 
inscriptions  may  be  later  additions — though  not  ne- 
cessarily intended  to  mislead.  Family  'traditions'  are 
not  blindly  to  be  relied  on :  it  is  imperative  to  know 
how  far  back  they  can  be  traced;  especially  in  the 
Seventeenth  Gentury  they  were  apt  to  go  wildly 
astray.  Only  where  the  evidence  is  explicit  and  con- 
temporary with  the  object  in  question  should  they 
be  seriously  considered.*  In  the  last  resort  the  touch- 
stone must,  however,  remain  the  question  of  physical 
resemblance  with  the  known  portraits  (if  any)  of  the 
subject.  Do  not  take  catalogues  for  Gospel-truth.  In 
auction-rooms  of  international  repute  I  have  known 
an  obvious  portrait  of  himself  by  that  rare  artist  Sir 
Nathaniel  Bacon  to  be  sold  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Nay, 
even  worse:  a  three-quarter  length  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Alva  in  the  robes  of  the  Golden  Fleece  figured  as 
'Gentleman  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I  of  France  in  crimson 
court  costume.' 

Owing  to  his  notorious  courtship  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, it  is  not  strange  that  a  number  of  portraits  of 
Hercule  Francois  de  Valois,  Duke  of  Alencon  (from 
1576  Duke  of  Anjou)  should  exist  in  this  country; 
some  genuine,  some  the  reverse.  I  can  remember 

*  In  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  of  1866  at  South  Kensington 
a  very  indifferent  picture  of  about  1630  figured  as  'Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
by  Velazquez'  ( !). 
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when  a  somewhat  nondescript  gentleman  attributed 
to  Pourbus  passed  by  that  name  in  the  Wallace  col- 
lection. Of  the  alleged  portrait-miniature  of  Alengon 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere.*  The  wildest  misattribution  was  the  Duke 
of  Alengon  by  F.  Pourbus,  jun.,  which  appeared  of  re- 
cent years  in  the  window  of  a  West  End  art-dealer 
(No.  i).  It  was  a  highly  finished  work,  thoroughly 
worthy  of  Pourbus  at  his  best,  but  Alenc,on-Anjou 
died  in  1584  and  was  a  puny,  sallow  brunette,  while 
here  we  have  a  robust,  florid  blonde,  every  detail  of 
whose  costume  betrays  it  as  dating  about  161 5-1 620. 
Without  venturing  definitely  to  commit  myself,  I 

*  Jones  Collection.  See  Apollo,  Jan.  1 931,  pp.  15-20. 


No.  1U.—HERCVLE  FRANQOIS  DE  VALOIS,  DUKE  OF  ALENCON  IN  1572 
POURBUS  JK.  (?)  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  EARL  OF  DARNLEY'S  COLLECTION 


No.  IV.— FIGURE  ON  RIGHT,  ALENCON  AS  DUKE  OF  ANJOU  :  1)1  I  Ml. 
FROM  THE  TAPESTRY   IN  THE  ARAZZI  GALLERY  AT  FLORENCE 


am  inclined  to  suggest  that  this  is  Charles  d'Albert, 
Duke  of  Luynes  (1578-162 1),  the  boyhood  friend  of 
Louis  XIII.  No.  ii,  from  a  medal  in  the  Cabinet  des 
Medailles,  Paris,  shows  him  as  Constable  of  France 
and  Knight  of  the  Saint  Esprit  in  1621 :  the  painting, 
then,  would  be  of  rather  earlier  date.  By  contrast  we 
can  point  to  undoubted  portraits  of  Alengon  from 
English  collections.  No.  iii,  from  the  Darnley  collec- 
tion, shows  him  as  a  youth :  though  strongly  idealized, 
it  is  an  unmistakable  likeness.  The  studied  elegance  of 
apparel  too  is  an  historical  fact:  like  his  brother  Henry 
(afterwards  Henry  III  of  France)  and  his  sister  Mar- 
garet [la  reine  Margot)  and  unlike  their  elder  brother 
King  Charles  IX,  he  was  a  noted  leader  of  fashion. 
His  later  appearance  as  Duke  of  Anjou  (he  died, 
aged  30,  in  1584)  is  truthfully  rendered  in  the  fine 
three-quarter  length  painting  at  Breccles  Hall.f 

Unfortunately,  war-time  conditions  render  it  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  this  par- 
ticular picture  (as  also  of  the  alleged  portraits  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Althorp  and  Dingley  Hall 
presently  to  be  discussed).  Numerous  copies  or  vari- 
ants of  this  version  exist  here  and  abroad,  but  I 
am  thrown  back  on  the  well-known  'Catherine  de 
Medici'  tapestries  in  the  Arazzi  at  Florence,  which 
include  a  number  of  excellent  portraits  of  the  French 
royal  family.  Among  these  pictured  fetes  figure  two 
full-length  likenesses  of  our  'Alengon'  (Anjou),  one 
of  which  furnishes  our  No.  iv.  A  glance  at  either 
suffices  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Breccles  Hall 
portrait.  If  further  confirmation  were  needed,  it 
would  be  settled  by  comparing  either  of  them  with 
the  bust-portrait  in  the  'Portrait  Gallery  of  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  II  of  Tirol'  at  Vienna.  This  is  be- 
yond  question  a  contemporary  copy  of  an  authentic 
original  sent  from  Paris  to  the  Archduke  at  Ambras 
f  Cf.  H.  Avray  Tipping:  In  English  Homes.  Period  III  (1588-1649), 
vol.  I,  Fig.  36,  p.  29. 
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by  the  Imperial  envoy  Augier  Ghislain  de  Busbeq 
about  1582.  The  inscription  too  is  contemporary. 
We  shall  have  further  occasion  to  refer  to  this  famous 
collection  by  the  name  of  'Ambras  Series.'* 

From  the  Sixteenth  Century  down  there  appear 
to  have  existed  in  English  and  Scotch  private  galler- 
ies not  a  few  portraits  of  the  second  and  third  Dukes 
ofGuise:  Francis  (1519-1563)  and  Henry  I  (1550- 
1558)  de  Lorraine.  I  have  repeatedly  noted  their 
appearance  in  the  sale-room.  A  fine  full-length  paint- 
ing of  a  nobleman  accompanied  by  a  hound  at 
Althorp  passed  by  general  consent  as  representing 
Henry  ofGuise,  the  famous  Balafre  [Scar-face)  who 


No.  V.— HENRI  DE  LORRAINE,  DUC  DE  GUISE  (LE  BAHFRE)  :  A  COPY  AT 
GRIPSHOLM  CASTLE,  SWEDEN  :  HERE  THE  SCAR  IS  BARELY  NOTICEABLE 


murdered  Coligny  in  1571  and  was  assassinated  in 
turn  at  Blois  in  1588,  until  I  ventured  to  challenge 
the  accepted  verdict  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  No. 
xxxi  (Dec.  1 919).  It  subsequently  figured  in  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Flemish  Art  at  Burlington  House  in  1927  as 
Claude  de  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Chevreuse.\  Apart  from  the 
curly  hair  and  swarthy  complexion,  every  detail  of 
the  costume  betrayed  the  early  Louis  XIII  (our 
James  I)  period.  I  was  not  then  aware  of  another 
version  of  this  picture  at  Dingley  Hall,  nr.  Market 

*  The  'Archduke's  Portrait  Gallery,'  now  at  Vienna,  was  collected  in 
his  castles  of  Ambras  and  Ruelust  between  1578  and  1595. 
t  Cf.  Exhibition  Catalogues,  No.  264.  Althorp  Catalogue,  No.  279. 
It  is  dated  16 10. 


No.  VI.— HENRI  DE  LORRAINE,  DUC  DE  GUISE  :  AMBRAS  SERIES,  VIENNA 


No.  VII.— CHARLES  DE  LORRAINE,  DUKE  OF  MAYENNE  :  AMBRAS  SERIES 
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No.  V1U.~FRA.XC0IS  DE  LORRAINE,  2ND  DUC  DE  GUISE 
IN  THE  WARDOUR  CASTLE  SALE  (SALISBURY)  OF  1936 


Harborough,  similarly  labelled  Duke  of  Guise.*  A  casual  glance 
suggests  a  copy  of  the  Althorp  portrait.  Closer  scrutiny  reveals 
that,  whereas  their  composition  agrees  in  other  details,  the  heads 
bear  but  a  vague  general  resemblance.  An  inferior  artist  has  used 
the  Althorp  canvas  as  a  basis,  and  the  false  title  of  the  one  has 
been  as  falsely  attached  to  the  other.  Yet  even  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  there  are  enough  genuine  portraits  of  the  Balajre  to 
guard  us  from  such  errors.  At  Hatfield  is  an  old  copy  of  the  por- 
trait that  used  to  be  in  the  Chateau  d'Eu  (and  is  still,  I  believe, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Orleans  family).  In  the  Lumley  picture 
inventory  of  1590  is  included  Henry  Duke  of  Guyse,  murthered  by  the 
said  Kin ge  (i.e.  by  Henri  III)  and  I  have  seen  several  versions  in 
the  sale-rooms,  etc.  For  reasons  already  given  I  have  been  driven 
to  use  two  examples  from  foreign  sources.  These  are  selected,  not 
for  their  artistic  merit,  but  as  typical  contemporary  efforts  of 
indifferent  copyists  to  render  objective  truth.  Neither  is  an  orig- 
inal :  No.  v  being  evidently  derived  from  the  admirable  drawing 
in  the  Louvre,  bearing  a  late  and  erroneous  inscription  Frangois 
de  Lorraine  .  .  .  etc.,  an  imposture  long  exploded.  No.  vi  is  in  the 
aforesaid  Ambras  Series,  and  shows  conspicuously  the  black  patch 
covering  the  scar,  on  the  left  cheek,  from  a  pistol-shot  received 
at  the  battle  of  Dormans  in  1575,  and  from  which  Guise  received 
his  popular  name  of  le  Balafre.  In  all  subsequent  portraits  the 
damaged  cheek  is  turned  away,  and  the  'scar'  at  times  strongly 
marked,  at  others  (as  in  No.  v)  barely  noticeable. 

A  propos  of  the  Guise  portraits,  great  confusion  arose  in  the 
Ambras  collections  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
In  consequence  many  of  the  attributions  in  the  older  picture  inventories  were  strangely  off  the  mark. 
Thus  among  the  French  portraits  two  of  Francis  of  Guise  inscribed  dvx  gvisiae — our  No.  ix  is  one — were 
entered  as  his  son  Henry,  while  our  No.  vi  figured  as  his  second  son  Charles,  Duke  ofMayenne,  of  whom 
a  genuine  likeness  in  the  same  series  was  correctly  named  (No.  vii) .  Even- 
tually an  exhaustive  catalogue  raisonne  by  the  late  Friedrich 
Kenner  in  the  Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthistorischen  Sammlungen  der  a.h. 
Kaiserhauses,  Vienna,  XIV-XIX,  made  short  work  of  most  of 
these  blunders.  The  French  section  (vol.  XIX)  was  endorsed  and 
commented  upon  by  the  eminent  French  critic  Louis  Dimier.f 
No.  viii,  a  portrait  of  Duke  Francis  of  Guise,  who  won  back 
Calais  from  the  English,  was  one  of  a  series  belonging  to  the 
deceased  Dowager  Lady  Arundel  of  Wardour,  from  Wardour 
Castle,  sold  at  Salisbury  in  1.936  and  catalogued  en  bloc  as  'Lot 
82.  Thirteen  historical  portraits  on  oak  panels  14  X  10  inches, 
by  George  Jamesone.'^  A  few  months  later  it  figured  at  Christie's 
among  'various  properties.'  Enquiries  at  Wardour,  in  Salisbury 
and  elsewhere  have  brought  courteous  replies,  but  no  further 
information.  It  is  evidently  a  good  copy  from  the  same  original 
as  our  No.  ix  (Kenner,  No.  194)  if  it  be  not  the  original  itself. 
It  is  a  characteristic  work  much  superior  to  that  in  the  Ambras 
series.  Will  it  be  believed  that  as  late  as  1938  in  the  course  of 
some  correspondence  with  the  museum  authorities  at  Vienna  I 
was  officially  informed  that  their  records  are  still  based  on  the 
pre-Kenner  inventories  ? 


*  Cf.  Tipping:  Op.  cit.  Periods  I— II  (1066-1588),  vol.  I,  Fig.  203,  p.  149. 
"J"  Neither  Kenner  nor  Dimier  seems  to  have  noticed  the  glaring  discrepancy  between 
alleged  portraits  of  Coligny.  One  labelled  ADMIRALIVS  FRAJVCIAE  appears  genu- 
ine, but  the  other — GASPARVS  DNS  COLIGNI — was  a  Knight  of  Santiago  with  an 
immense  black  beard. 

%  We  hardly  know  enough  of  Jamesone  to  justify  such  attribution.  His  dates  are 
1 587- 1 644,  whereas  I  feel  our  panel  is  genuine  sixteenth-century  work. 


No.  IX.— FRANCOIS  DE  LORRAINE,  2ND  DUC  DE  GUISE 
PORTRAIT    (COPY)     IN   THE    AMBRAS    SERIES,  VIENNA 
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DOMESTIC  STAINED  GLASS  OF  THE 
16th  &  17th  CENTURIES:  BERKSHIRE 

By  F.   SYDNEY  EDEN 


HANGING  in  a  bay  window  at  the  Reading 
Museum  are  four  panels  which  came,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  from  Bere  Court,  Pang- 
bourne,  a  house  of  the  Queen  Anne  or  early  Geor- 
gian period  built  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  manor 
house  of  the  Abbots  of  the  mitred  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Our  Lady,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  and  St.  James  at  Reading. 

These  panels  belong  to  the  third  decade  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  when  Hugh  Faringdon  was 
Abbot  of  Reading,  he,  the  last  of  his  line,  who  was 
executed  in  1539  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace.  Of  these  four  panels  two  are 
geometrical  in  shape,  of  the  same  style  as  many  of 
those  in  the  Jericho  Parlour  and  the  adjoining  lobby 
at  Westminster  Abbey  which  are  described  in  my 
article  upon  the  old  glass  in  the  conventual  build- 


No.  I. — READING  MUSEUM  : TUDOR  ROSE  FOR  HENRY  VII  AND  ELIZABETH  OF 
YORK  :  EARLY  16TH  CENTURY  :  FROM  BERE  COURT,  PANGBOURNE,  BERKS 


No.  II.  READING  MUSEUM  :  BADGE  OF'  HENRY,  OR  ARTHUR  'PRINCE  OF 
WALES:  EARLY  IHTH  CENTURY  :  FROM  BERE  t  OURT,  PANGBOURNE,  BERKS 


ings  at  Westminster  in  the  issue  of  The  Connoisseur 
for  February  1927.  The  other  two  panels  are 
circular,  each  bearing  the  same  design,  and  differing 
only  in  their  borders. 

I.  A  Tudor  rose — the  red  rose  of  Lancaster  (pot- 
metal)  impaling  the  white  rose  of  York,  seeded 
yellow  and  with  pot-metal  green  barbs,  within  a 
deep  yellow  stain  border  and  a  geometrical  outer 
border  of  deep  smoky  blue  glass  (pot-metal) :  the 
royal  crown  which  originally  surmounted  the  rose 
has  gone.  This  rose  is  obviously  commemorative  of 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VII  with  Elizabeth  of  York, 
solemnized  in  i486,  although  its  date  is  many  years 
after  that  event  (No.  i). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  portion  of  the  outer 
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No.  III.— READING  MUSEUM  :  INITIALS  WITH  PASTORAL  STAFF  OF  HUGH 
FARINGDON,  LAST  ABBOT  OF  READING  :  FROM  BERE  COURT,  BERKSHIRE 


border  and  other  parts  of  the  original  design  in  the 
base  of  the  panel  are  missing  and  have  been  replaced 
by  white  and  yellow  floral  fragments  from  some 
other  broken-up  old  glass. 

II.  The  badge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — three 
ostrich  feathers  (deep  yellow  stain),  their  quills 
stuck  through  a  light  yellow  white  bordered  scroll 
with  the  motto  Ich  Dien  in  black  letter  within  inner 
and  outer  borders  of  the  same  design  as  those  of 
No.  I,  except  that  the  outer  border  is  purple.  The 
feathers  are  ensigned  with  a  royal  crown.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the 
feathers  are  more  natural  than  one  would  look  for  in 
sixteenth-century  work  and  have  no  affinity  with  the 
conventional  feathers  forming  royal  badges  as  we 
see  them  in  Peterborough,  Exeter  and  St.  Albans 
Cathedrals,  in  Ludlow  Church  and  the  Deanery, 
Peterborough.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this 
feather  badge  from  Bere  Court  is  genuine  sixteenth- 
century  work.  One  may  assign  this  badge  to  Henry 
VIII  when  Prince  of  Wales,  unless  it  may  be 
ascribed  by  retrospection  to  his  elder  brother 
Arthur  (No.  ii). 

III.  A  roundel  of  white  glass,  8|  inches  in  diam- 
eter, bearing,  in  yellow  stain,  a  pastoral  staff 
between  the  initials  H.  F.,  all  connected  by  a  white 
tasselled  cord.  The  initials  are  those  of  Hugh 
Faringdon,  the  last  Abbot  of  Reading,  elected  1520, 
d.  1539.  This  roundel  is  enclosed  within  a  border 
made  up  of  running  greyhounds  meeting  in  pairs, 
one  white  and  the  other  yellow — with  a  bone  be- 
tween them,  each  holding  in  its  mouth  one  end  of 
it.  This  curious  and  unusual  design  does  not  seem  to 


have  any  reference  to  Abbot  Faringdon  in  his  relig- 
ious or  official  character,  but  we  may,  perhaps,  call 
to  mind  that  he  was  on  exceptionally  good  terms 
during  his  Abbacy  with  Henry  VIII,  who  often 
lodged  at  the  Abbey  when  hunting  around  Reading, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Abbot,  like  the  King, 
was  fond  of  the  chase  (No.  iii). 

IV.  A  replica  of  No.  Ill,  with  the  exception  that 
the  border  is  made  up  of  conventional  yellow  stain 
leafage. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  these  four  panels  were 
placed  in  the  windows  of  Bere  Court  in  Abbot  Far- 
ingdon's  time  and  that  they  were  transferred  to  the 
present  house,  whence  they  came  to  Reading 
Museum.  A  curious  fact  is  that  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  Elias  Ashmole's  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Berkshire,  although  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
seventeenth-century  emblematical  stained  glass  in 
the  parlour  at  Bere  Court  and  he,  also,  mentions 
that  in  Pangbourne  Church  there  was  a  window 
containing  a  Crucifixion  with  SS.  Mary  and  John, 
four  of  the  Apostles  and  a  kneeling  figure  of  Abbot 
Faringdon  in  his  pontifical  robes,  no  doubt  in  the 
character  of  the  donor  of  the  window. 

One  may  note  that  it  is  stated  in  the  Victoria 
County  History  of  Berkshire  (vol.  Ill,  pp.  305-6)  that 
there  is,  in  the  staircase  window  at  Bere  Court, 
heraldic  glass  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  including 
the  arms  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  Consort  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  arms  of  a  Stuart  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  glass  is  still  at  Bere  Court,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Hon.  David  and  Lady  Helen  Smith  for  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  and  copying  it. 

The  account  in  the  Victoria  County  History  of  Berk- 
shire of  the  glass  in  the  staircase  window  at  Bere 
Court  is  not  quite  correct,  for  the  panel  with  the 
arms  of  Denmark  is  a  century  older  than  the  time  of 
Prince  George  and  can  only  refer  to  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, the  wife  of  James  I:  the  arms  of  the  Stuart 
Prince  of  Wales  pertain,  no  doubt,  to  Charles  I, 
when  Prince  of  Wales.  These  two  panels,  which  are 
of  early  seventeenth-century  date,  I  include  in  this 
article,  and  I  hope  to  describe  the  remainder  of 
those  referred  to  in  the  Victoria  County  History  on  a 
future  occasion:  the  included  panels  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  shield  (No.  iv)  with  yellow  scrolled  border, 
surmounted  by  a  royal  crown  with  red  cap  and  sup- 
ported by  two  Silvesters  or  men  of  the  woods  and 
with  the  motto  below  the  shield  La  mia  Grandezza 
Dal  eccelso,  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  Denmark,  viz. 
a  white  cross  fimbriated  gules,  in  first  quarter  or  semee  of 
hearts  gules  3  leopards  azure  crowned  or  (Denmark) ,  in 
second  quarter  gules  a  lion  rampant  crowned  or  holding  a 
battle-axe  argent  in  his  paws  (Norway),  in  third  quarter 
azure  j  crowns  or  (Sweden),  in  fourth  quarter  in  base 
10  hearts  gules  and  in  chief  a  leopard  azure  (Gothland) 
and  in  base  of  the  shield  beneath  the  cross  gules  a 
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wyvern  with  wings  expanded  and  tail  no  wed  or  (Van- 
dalia).  On  an  incscutcheon  (i)  or  2  leopards  azure 
(Sleswick),  (2)  gules  an  inescutcheon  at  each  point  thereof 
a  nail  in  triangle  between  3  holly  leaves  all  argent 
(Holstein),  (3)  gules  a  swan  argent  ducally  gorged  or 
(Stormerk),  (4)  azure  an  armed  knight  on  horseback 
brandishing  his  sword  all  proper  his  horse  argent  (Ditz- 
mers),  over  all  on  a  second  inescutcheon  or  two  bars 
gules  (Oldenburg)  impaling  azure  a  cross  patee  Jitchee 
or  (Dalmenhurst).  With  the  exception  of  the  second 
main  quarter,  the  charges  on  which  are  abraided, 
the  whole  of  this  panel  is  painted  in  enamel  colours, 
the  blue  being  perished  in  parts. 

(b)  A  full  achievement  (No.  v) :  the  shield,  en- 
signed  with  the  garter,  bears  the  Stuart  royal  arms 
with  a  silver  label,  on  the  gold  helm  affrontee, 
mantled  gold  doubled  ermine,  is  the  royal  leopard 
crest — gold  and  royally  crowned  with  a  red  label, 
standing  on  a  cap  of  estate-red  turned  up  ermine. 
Both  the  royal  supporters  bear  red  labels.  Below  the 
shield  on  a  blue  tablet  set  in  yellow  and  enamel 
scrollwork  are  the  initial  C  and  the  top  of  a  P  (the 
remainder  of  this  initial  being  lost),  for  Carolus 
Princeps — Charles,  Prince  of  Wales.  All  the  coloured 
work  is  enamel,  somewhat  perished. 


BERKSHIRE  3 
Bo 
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r''ngame,  CaBt*. 


No.  IV.— ROYAL  ARMS  OF  DENMARK  (FOR  ANNE,  QUEEN  CONSORT  OF 
JAMES  I)  :  EARLY  17TH  CENTURY  :  STAIRCASE  AT  BERE  COURT,  BERKS 


No.  V.— ARMS  OF  CHARLES.  I  R1NCF.  OF  WALES  FROM  NOVR.  1616  TO 
MARCH  16'J5  :  EARLY  17TH  CENTURY;  STAIRCASE  AT  BKKE  COURT,  BERKS 


The  glass  of  which  these  panels  are  constructed  is 
of  high  quality  and  tone  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
panels  are  in  good  condition. 

We  may  reasonably  surmise  that  all  these  panels 
of  heraldry — royal  arms  and  badges  and  the  Far- 
ingdon  roundels — were  set  up  at  Bere  Court  in  con- 
nexion with  visits  to  that  house  by  Henry  VIII, 
James  I,  his  Queen,  royal  Princes  and  members  of 
their  Courts.  Such  commemoration,  as  we  know 
from  so  many  similar  and  well-attested  instances, 
was  common  throughout  our  history,  and  we  may 
say,  perhaps,  that  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  sovereigns 
'outshone'  their  predecessors  in  progresses  through 
the  country — passing  from  city  to  city,  from  town  to 
town  and  from  one  manor  to  another,  thus  adding 
to  the  dignity  of  their  hosts,  but,  also,  to  the  ex- 
treme deflation  of  their  resources  in  food  and 
money.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  may  re- 
member that  Anne  of  Denmark  was  much  given  to 
royal  progresses  through  the  kingdom,  that  to  Bath 
in  1613  being  said  to  have  been  the  most  magnifi- 
cent. Royal  heraldry  in  the  east  window  o'  the 
chapel,  Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildford,  bears  on  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  to  show  how  hereafter. 
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ENGLAND'S    GREATEST  MEDALLISTS 
ABRAHAM  AND   THOMAS  SIMON 

By  WIN  SLOW  RHODE 


Ti 


SILVER  MEDAL  OI"  SIR  |OHN  HOI  HAM.  GOVER- 
NOHOI-  HULL  :  BY  AHRAHAM  OK  I  Hi  >M  \s  SIMON 


AN  ORIGINAL  WAX  MODEL  MADE  BY  ABRAHAM  SIMON 
FOR   HIS   OWN    PORTRAIT  :  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


O  the  average  person 
few  things  are  more 
disconcerting  than  the 
contrast  between  his  concep- 
tion of  genius  and  the  physi- 
cal facts.  Shakespeare's  bust 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon  has 
been  doubted  because  it  does 
not  'look  like'  a  man  of  genius. 
But,  by  the  same  process  of 
'reasoning,'  Ben  Jonson  could 
never  have  been  the  coarse- 
featured  fellow  he  undoubt- 
edly was;  or  Bunyan — that 
unlettered  tinker!  —  have 
written  the  Pilgrim  s  Progress. 

Take  the  case  of  Abraham 
Simon,  who  shares  with  his  brother,  Thomas  Simon,  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  England's  greatest  portrait-medallist.  Prob- 
ably he  was  scarcely  the  sort  of  person  one  would  care  to  have 
much  to  do  with.  He  was  small,  eccentric  in  dress,  untidily  hirsute,  impatient,  his  own  enemy,  and  alto- 
gether odd.  Yet  this  queer  little  fellow  was  partly  responsible  for  a  series  of  portrait-medals  which  for 
nobility,  breadth  of  conception,  simple  but  massive  dignity,  revelation  of  character  and  mastery  of  state- 
ment has  never  been  surpassed.  Said  Sir  G.  F.  Hill  in  1941  of  the  Simons'  art:  'There  is  nothing  in  any 
country  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  equal  the  delicacy  of  modelling  and  chasing  of  these  little  portraits; 
and  the  cunning  of  their  execution  has  not  detracted  from  the  direct  sincerity  of  the  portraiture.'* 

All  the  same,  it  is  probable  that  comparatively  few  outside  numismatical  circles  have  any  real  idea  of 
England's  debt  to  the  Simons.  Most  schoolboy  collectors  of  coins  have  heard  of  Thomas  Simon's  'Petition 
Crown'  as  an  unattainable  ideal.  But  ask  any  average  person  to  cite  another  achievement  by  either  of  the 
Simons,  and  note  the  extent  of  their  fame.  It  is  with  the  idea  not  so  much  of  saying  anything  new  about 
the  brothers,  but  of  making  them  known  to  the  public,  that  this  article  is  written. 

For  present  purposes,  we  need  not  attempt  to  distinguish  too  finely  between  their  productions.  They  were, 
to  some  extent,  a  firm,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  assign  with 
precision  this  or  that  medal  to  any  but  a  generic  'Simon.'  Abraham, 
Worn  in  1617,!  was  primarily  a  modeller — many  of  his  waxes  are  pre- 
served; and  that  Thomas,  born  in  161 8,  was  primarily  a  medallist  and 
gem-engraver  is  equally  certain.  That  Thomas  frequently  worked  from 
Abraham's  models  indicates  their  average  relationship  in  the  arts,  but 
the  medals  identifiable  as  Abraham's  prove  that  he  did  not  confine  his 
activities  to  one  medium.  In  certain  cases,  Abraham  signed  with  his 
initials,  in  others  Thomas  with  his  initials  or  name.  In  others,  again, 
the  authorship  is  indeterminate  whether  on  signatorial  or  other  grounds, 
and  such  medals  can  be  merely  assigned  to  the  firm.  Clearly  these  items 
are  'Simon,'  and,  over  and  over  again,  our  respect  is  compelled  by 
that  simple  dignity,  that  supreme  competence  that  never  cheapens 
itself.  But  his  genius  could  not  save  Abraham,  who  had  experienced 


*  Sir  George  Hill,  K.C.B. :  The  Medal:  Its  Place  in  Art  (Sir  Humphrey  Milford,  5s.  net),  p.  21. 
+  Abraham  Simon  is  frequently  stated  to  have  been  born  circa  1622;  Thomas,  circa  1623. 
Thieme-Becker,  however,  gives  their  birth-dates  as  above,  and  their  place  of  birth  as  London. 


SILVER  MEDAL  SIGNED  BY  ABRAHAM  SIMON 
ALBERT  JOACHIM  :  AMBASSADOR,  UNITED  PROV. 
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englands  greatest  medallists 


ELIZABETH  CLEYPOLE,  2ND  DAUGHTER  OF 
CROMWELL  :  ABRAHAM  OR  THOMAS  SIMON 


a  measure  of  worldly  success, 
from  dying  in  obscurity.  That 
was  in  1 692.  As  for  Thomas,  his 
career  was  untimely  cut  short 
by  the  Great  Plague  in  1665. 

Apart  from  their  work,  we 
do  not  know  a  great  deal  about 
them.  To  a  large  extent,  the 
dust  on  their  laurels  has  buried 
their  record  too.  Neither  W. 
Wroth  in  the  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography  nor  L.  Forrer 
in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Medallists  succeeded  in  estab- 


A  SILVER  MEDAL  SIGNED  BY  ABRAHAM  SIMON 
REPRESENTING    SIR    SIDENHAM    POINTZ  1646 


servant  person  can  see  as  much 
for  himself.  Indeed,  Abraham's 
self-portrait  in  wax  almost  irre- 
sistibly reminds  us  of  the  cele- 
brated founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army  who,  as  is  well  known,  had 
some  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins. 
There  is  no  harm  in  observing 
that  1 6 1 1  is  not  an  impossibly 
early  date  for  the  presence  of  a 
Jew — and  a  Christianized  one  at 
that — in  London.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  circumstances  of  Peter 


A  SILVER  MEDAL  SIGNED  BY  THOMAS  SIMON'  OF 
OLIVER  CROMWELL,  INSTALLED  AS  PROTECTOR  1653 


lishing  the  Simons'  ancestry 
with  any  certainty.  Their 
mother,  born  Anne  Germain, 
was  a  Guernsey  woman,  as  may  have  been  their  father 
by  descent.  But  Peter,  or  Pierre,  Simon,  who  married 
Anne  at  the  Walloon  Church  in  Threadneedle  Street 
in  161 1,  was  'described  as  a  native  of  London';  and, 
as  it  is  now  known  that  both  their  sons  were  born  in 
London,  the  tradition  that  Thomas  Simon  was  a 
native  of  Yorkshire  must  go  by 
the  board.  Peter  is  supposed  to 
have  'belonged  to  a  Guernsey 
family  named  Simon.'  Such  is 
the  generally  accepted  opinion. 
But  looking  at  the  portraits  of 
Abraham  Simon  by  himself  and 
by  Lely,  or  of  Abraham  and 
Thomas  done  posthumously  by 
Thomas  Stuart,  who  copied 
some  of  their  work  and  had 
studied  it  closely,  we  may  be 
excused  for  thinking  that  the 
brothers'  (or  at  any  rate  Abra- 
ham's) features  have  a  Semitic 
•cast.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill  noted  this 
striking  fact  in  his  Medals  of  the 
Renaissance  (1920),  but  any  ob- 


UNKNOWN  :  SILVER  :  ABRAHAM  OR  THOMAS  SIMON 


Simon's  marriage  and  the  detail 
that  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been 
'trained  to  Scholarship,  with  In- 
tention to  recommend  himself  to  some  ecclesiastical 
Preferment,'  are  proof  that  any  infiltration  of  Semitic 
blood,  if  indeed  such  had  happened  at  all  in  the 
Simon  family,  was  being  substantially  modified. 
Like  his  father,  Thomas  Simon  also  married  a 
Guernsey  woman  (Elizabeth  Fautrart),  becoming 
ancestor  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  gem-engravers  and  medallists 
at  Brussels  and  Paris.  Among  these 
was  'Simon  of  Paris,'  whose  first 
name  was  Mayer. 

But  Abraham  Simon  never  en- 
tered 'the  church.'  We  find  him 
visiting  Sweden,  modelling  waxes 
there,  acting  as  art-agent  for  Queen 
Christina  (who  decorated  him  with 
a  chain  and  medal),  and  even,  says 
Walpole,  falling  in  love  with  her. 
One  feels  no  surprise.  Abraham 
might  have  done  anything.  It  was 
only  natural  that  when  he  went  in 
her  train  to  France,  he  should  have 
been  arrested  as  a  suspicious  char- 
acter. True  to  his  habit  of  sketch- 
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GEORGE  MONK,  DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE  :  1660 
SILVER    MEDAL,   SIGNED   BY    THOMAS  SIMON 


ing  in  wax,  here,  there  and  every- 
where, he  was  modelling  Louis 
XIII  from  the  gallery  of  the  royal 
chapel  when  authority  descended 
upon  him.  Brought  before  Louis, 
Abraham  boldly  asked  him  why  he 
was  afraid  to  see  a  man  with  his 
own  hair  and  beard,  'which  the 
King  your  Father,  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  been  seen  pub- 
lickly  without,  for  Fear  of  being 
thought  a  boy,  or  no  wise  Man'? 
After  Christina  left  Sweden,  Abra- 
ham worked  for  a  time  in  Holland. 
'But,'  says  Vertue,  'his  Counten- 
ance and  Habit,  constantly  wear- 
ing Boots  and  Spurs,  with  his  long  Sword  en  Cavaliere,  made  him  every- 
where remarkable,  and  to  some  People  ridiculous.' 

Abraham's  'English  period'  dates  from  about  1642,  whereafter  he 

became  famous  for  his  por- 
traits of  'Civil  War'  per- 
sonalities. His  work  under 
the  Commonwealth  did 
not  preclude  him  from  the 
royal  favour  at  the  Restor- 
ation, though  later  he  lost 
it  through  his  uncourtier- 
like  treatment  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  King 
James  II.  That  and  other 
independencies  finished 
him.  Thomas  Simon's  pro- 
gress was  on  the  whole 

steadier.  When  Abraham  returned  to  England,  Thomas,  a  pupil 
of  Edward  Freene  and  Nicolas  Briot,  had  already  been  working 
for  some  years  at  the  London  Mint.  In  1645,  he  and  Edward 
Wade  became  joint-gravers  to  the  Mint,  of  which  Simon  was  ap- 
pointed chief  graver  in  1649.  ^  was  ne  wn°j  in  l^5^  modelled 
the  mask  of  Cromwell's  funeral  effigy.  At  the  Restoration  he  w  as 
demoted  in  favour  of  Thomas  Rawlins,  who  had  formerly  held 
the  chief  gravership  and  is  so  well-known  from  his  connexion  with  the  Martyr  King's  coinage  and  with 
Royalist  medals  and  badges.  Rawlins  had  suffered  for  his  loyalty;  his  work  was  good,  but  Thomas  Simon's 
was  better.  Not  that  Simon's  deposition  altogether  lost  him  to  the  Mint.  In  1661  he  was  appointed,  first,  a 
graver,  and  next  a  chief  graver ;  which  brings  us  to 
his  best  known  work,  the  'Petition  Crown.' 

It  was  in  1662  that  the  mill  and  screw  process  was 
formally  adopted  by  the  Mint  in  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  hammering.  Thomas  Simon 
and  John  Roettier,  who  was  a  native  of  Antwerp, 
were  instructed  mutually  to  prepare  dies  for  the 
new  milled  coinage.  Unable  to  agree,  the  two  men 
produced  their  own  trial-pieces.  The  Merry  Mon- 
arch decided  in  favour  of  Roettier,  and  though 
Charles  was  in  many  ways  a  very  shrewd  man  when 
women  were  out  of  the  question,  he  made  a  mistake. 
Roettier,  like  Rawlins  before  him,  was  a  good 
enough  medallist,  but  Simon  was  better.  He  was 


GREAT  SEAL  OF  RICHARD  I  KOMWKLL  AS  PRO- 
TECTOR (1659-1680)  :  FROM  THE  SAME  MATRIX 
AS  THAT  OF  OLIVER,  RETOl'CHED,  BY  T  SI  MOM 


SILVER  MEDAL  :  EDWARD  HYDE,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON 
MODELLED   IN    1662    AND    SIGNED    BY    THOMAS  SIMON 


THE  'PETITION  CROWN"  OF  CHARLES  II  (1663)  MADE  BY  THOMAS  SIMON 
AS    HIS    '  TRYALL -PIECE  '  AGAINST   THE    FLEMISH    MEDALLIST  ROETTIER 
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'the  most  brilliant  die-en- 
graver, perhaps,  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.'  *  And 
now,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, he  was  out  of  a  job.  In 
an  effort  to  redeem  the  posi- 
tion, he  produced,  in  1663, 
his  famous  pattern-piece 
called  the  'Petition  Crown.' 
Round  its  edge,  he  inscribed 
the  following  legend  : 
'THOMAS  SIMON  .  most  . 

HVMBLY . PRAYS . YOVR . 
MAJESTY  .  TO  .  COMPARE  . 
THIS  .  HIS  .  TRYALL  .  PIECE  . 
WITH  .  THE  .  DVTCH  .  AND 
.  IF  .  MORE  .  TRVLY  .  DRAWN 
&  EMBOSSED  .  MORE  .  GRACE  '. 


GOLD  MEDAL  STRUCK  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  CORONATION  OF  CHARLES  II,  1661  :  BY  THOMAS  SIMON 


GOLD  NAVAL  REWARD  MEDAL,  1653  :  THOMAS  SIMON  :  ONE  OF  FOUR  PRESENTED 
TO    THE    FOUR    FLAG    OFFICERS    FOR   VICTORIES  OVER   THE   DUTCH   THAT  YEAR 


'Petition  Crown,'  its  'companion'  pattern- 
piece  the  'Reddite  Crown,'  or,  earlier,  the 
Great  Seal  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  retouched 
for  the  Protector's  son  and  successor  'Queen 
Dick,'  reveal  a  rare  ability  to  handle  and  co- 
ordinate detail. 

We  know  from  Vertue  that  the  head  on 
the  superb  Cromwell  medal  of  1653  was 
taken  from  a  miniature  by  Samuel  Cooper; 
and  in  1656,  'it  was  decided  to  spend  £1500 
on  a  present  to  the  ambassador  from  Sweden, 
part  of  the  present  being  ...  a  jewel  by 
Thomas  Simons  [sic],  graver  of  the  Mint 
and  Seals,  and  part,  apparently,  a  miniature 
by  Cooper.'  Could  this,  asks  Basil  S.  Long 
in  his  British  Miniaturists  (1929,  p.  86),  have 
led  to  Cooper's  supposed  visit  to  Sweden, 


FVLLY  .  ORDER'D  .  AND  .  MORE 
ACCVRATELY  .  ENGRAVEN  .  TO  .  RE- 

leive  .  him.'  The  pathetic  appeal 
was  fruitless  so  far  as  the  coinage 
was  concerned,  though  some  seal- 
engraving  was  given  him  by  the 
King,  and  in  1665  he  produced  his 
silver  medal  of  'The  Assertion  of 
the  Dominion  of  the  Sea.'  This  is 
said  to  have  been  Simon's  last 
work,  for  in  that  same  year  the 
Plague  took  him.  But  if  the  'Peti- 
tion Crown'  'did  not  explode  the 
others,'  as  Waipole  puts  it,  its  fame 
resounds  down  the  ages.  In  the 
present  article,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  simplicity  of  the 


Simons'  art.  But  works  like  the 

*  Hill:  Op  cit.  SILVER  MEDAL  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  DUNBAR,  1650  WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  CROMWELL  :  THOMAS  SIMON 
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where  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander, had  settled  about 
1647? 

These  are  not  the  sole 
associations  between  two 
of  England's  greatest  art- 
ists in  little.  Whatever  we 
may  think  or  guess  of  the 
Simons'  ancestry,  there 
exists  the  theory — not 
everywhere  accepted — 
that  Samuel  Cooper,  who 
most  certainly  died  a 
Christian,  was  himself  a 
Jew.  More  important  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Windsor 
Castle  are  two  drawings 
of  Charles  II  by  Cooper 
on  brown  paper,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  the 
Jonathan  Richardsons, 
father  and  son.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  the  younger  Rich- 
ardson's writing  states  that 
'This  drawing  is  the  por- 
trait of  King  Charles  lid 
for  his  inauguration  med- 
al, and  for  which  he  sate  (as  I  have  heard  my  Father 
say)  the  very  same  Day  that  he  made  his  publick 
entry  through  London;  to  loose  no  time  in  making 
the  Dye.'  *  As  Richardson  senior  was  not  born  till 
1665,  he  could  only  have  got  the  story  by  hearsay, 
though,  prima  facie,  no  objection  arises  against  it^ 
However,  when  we  turn  to  a  copy  of  Vertue's  Medals, 
Great-Seals,  Impressions,  From  the  Elaborate  Works  of 
Thomas  Simon  ( 1 753)  in  the  British  Museum,  we  find 
that  the  work  in  question  was  the  'iam  florescit' 
medal  of  166 1,  with  the  reverse  of  the  three  Crowns 
in  the  Boscobel  Oak.  Charles's  head  on  the  obverse 
was,  says  Vertue, 
'from  a  Model 
finely  embossed 
by  Abr.  Simon;  to 
whom,  'tis  said  the 
King  sat  for  it  him- 
self.' Appended  is 
a  pencilled  anno- 


KING  CHARLES  II  :  A  STUDY  ON  BROWN  PAPER  FOR  HIS  'INAUGURA- 
TION MEDAL'  :  DRAWN  BY  SAMUEL  COOPER  :  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 
REPRODUCED  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


*  H.  M.  Cundall:  Draw- 
ings at  Windsor  Castle — 
///,  in  The  Connoisseur 
(August,  1933,  p.  78). 
The  se<  ond  drawing  be- 
longed to  Lely.  (The 
elder  Richardson  was  a 
pupil  of  Riley,  who,  to 
quote  Mr.  Collins  Baker, 
'came  more  or  less'  un- 
der Lely's  authority.) 


THE  'I  AM  FLORESCIT'  MEDAL  OF  CHARLES  II,  1661  :  BY   ABRAHAM    AND   THOMAS  SIMON 


tation  signed  'Richard- 
son': 'John  Evelyn  hold- 
ing a  Candle  to  shew  the 
light  &  shade.' 

Now,  as  readers  of  Eve- 
lyn are  aware,  the  diarist 
noted  how  he  was  called 
into  Charles's  closet,  'when 
Mr.  Cooper  .  .  .  was  cray- 
oning of  the  King's  face 
and  head,  to  make  the 
stamps  by  for  the  new 
mill'd  money  now  contriv- 
ing,' and  had  the  honour 
to  hold  the  candle  'for  the 
better  finding  out  the 
shadows.'  But  this  entry  is 
under  date  January  ioth, 
1661-62,  which  agrees 
well  enough  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  milled 
coinage  though  not  with 
the  'inauguration  medal,' 
which  must  at  least  have 
been  ready  for  the  Coro- 
nation in  the  previous 
April.  So  unless  Evelyn 
held  a  candle  to  the  King 
on  an  earlier  date,  and  forgot  to  record  it,  which 
seems  unlikely,  it  looks  as  though  the  Richardson 
tradition  had  tripped.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
cause  to  doubt  that  Thomas  Simon  had  access  to 
this  drawing  by  Cooper,  especially  at  the  time  of  his 
contest  with  Roettier.  'The  portrait  of  the  king,  both 
on  Roettier's  and  Simon's  coins,  was  copied  from  a 
drawing  made  by  Samuel  Cooper,'  says  H.  A.  Grue- 
ber  (Handbook  of  the  Coins  of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  in  the 
British  Museum  (1899)).  We  may  go  further  and  as- 
sume that  a  drawing  by  Cooper  was  supplied  to  each 
contestant,  thus  accounting  for  the  companion  heads, 

now  reunited  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

(Acknowledg- 
ment is  due  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Museum  for 
courteous  permis-( 
sion  to  reproduce 
the  photographs, 
which  are  the 
more  interesting 
owing  to  the  tem- 
porary inaccessi- 
bility of  the  origi- 
nal items,  thanks 
to  the  hazards  of 
war. — W.R.) 
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By  ADRIAN  BURY 


GREAT  Bandy  Leg  Walk,  now  called  Great 
Guildford  Street,  is  still  discernible  in  South- 
wark,  though  time  and  other  things  have 
almost  eliminated  it.  If  Thomas  Girtin  could  again 
pass  along  the  street  where  he  was  born  on  February 
1 8th,  1775,  he  might  recognize  the  last  two  eigh- 
teenth-century houses  remaining,  numbers  33  and 
35.  The  names  of  some  of  the  streets  and  alleys  in 
the  parish  would  be  new  to  him  for,  in  deference  to 
more  refined  taste,  such  places  as  Dirty  Lane, 
Thieves  Lane,  Melancholy  Walk,  marked  so  on  old 
maps,  were  given  more  respectable  nomenclature, 
or  the  places  themselves  were  changed. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century  Southwark  preserved 
a  gaudy  tradition  reaching  back  to  Chaucer's  time. 
In  Shakespeare's  days  the  mob  could  listen  to 
sublime  poetry  at  the  Globe,  watch  the  bear-baiting, 
or  trifle  with  the  'trolls,'  of  whom  Stow  assures  us 
there  was  a  numerous  and  incorrigible  variety. 
There  was  in  Girtin's  time  a  fashion  for  grottos,  and 
a  wonderful  collection  of  inns  and  alehouses,  some  of 
remote  antiquity  and  no  little  architectural  interest. 

Moving  languidly  down  what  was  Great  Bandy 
Leg  Walk  in  the  hot  summer  sunshine  I  found  my- 


self wondering  how  it  was  that  the  supreme  aristo- 
crat of  English  landscape  painting  and  chosen  con- 
fidant of  Nature  came  to  be  born  in  so  incongruous 
an  environment.  Had  it  been  those  masters  of  the 
plebeian,  Hogarth  or  Rowlandson,  the  background 
that  my  mind  invoked  would  have  been  perfectly 
appropriate.  But  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
addresses  of  genius  and,  in  any  case,  astounding 
beauty  awaited  Girtin  just  round  the  corner. 

The  first  view  that  must  have  enchanted  him  was 
the  white  towers  and  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 
river  as,  holding  his  mother's  hand,  he  toddled  down 
his  street  to  Bankside.  Any  estimate  of  this  artist's 
mind  and  work  must  take  into  consideration  this 
important  fact.  Here,  I  venture  to  say,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  splendid  breadth  of  vision. 

In  the  time  of  George  III  the  Thames  was  still 
London's  Grand  Canal,  and  from  old  London 
Bridge  to  Westminster  the  spirit  of  the  renaissance 
lingered.  The  Middlesex  side  offered  a  vista  of 
dazzling  spires,  with  here  and  there  a  relic  of  some 
magnificent  Tudor  palace  suspended  between  scin- 
tillating waters  and  skies.  There  were  well-designed 
stone  bridges,  and  sailing  ships ;  wherries  and  barges 


A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  WESTMINSTER  FROM  SOUTH  LAMBETH  :  BY  THOMAS  GIRTIN  :  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  WATER-COLOUR  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  CHI- 1. SEA  REACH  .  DATED  1800  :  BY  THOMAS GIRTIN  :  FROM  THE  WATER-COLOUR  IN  THE  TATE  GALLERY 


were  always  coming  and  going.  All  this  must  have 
deeply  impressed  the  sensitive  boy.  Though  born 
next  door  to  the  Clink  and  Marshalsea  he  was  also 
within  a  few  paces  of  a  magical  world  of  freedom, 
light,  colour  and  sumptuous  buildings.  We  can  only 
thus  speculate  on  Girtin's  first  impressions,  for  we 
know  little,  if  anything,  about  his  childhood. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  father,  a  brush- 
maker,  died  in  1778  when  the  boy  was  three  and  a 


BRIDGENORTH  :  PAINTED  IN  1802  :   FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  WATER-COLOUR  BY  THOMAS  GIRTIN  :    BRITISH  MUSEUM 


half  years  old.  Soon 
after  her  husband's 
death  Mrs.  Girtin 
moved  to  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  closer  to  St. 
Paul's  but  still  near  the 
river.  She  took  another 
shop  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  married  again, 
and  presumably  was 
able  to  support  Thom- 
as and  his  elder  brother 
John.  Both  boys  were 
apprenticed,  the  for- 
mer to  Edward  Dayes, 
the  well-known  topo- 
graphical artist,  the 
latter  to  an  engraver. 

Judging  by  the 
water-colour  drawing 
of  Rochester,  one  of 
Girtin's  earliest  known 
works,  the  boy  had  un- 
common talent,  and  must  have  done  many  hundreds 
of  juvenile  sketches  before  acquiring  that  excellent 
style.  The  Rochester  drawing  anticipates  the  art- 
ist's skill  in  spacious  landscape,  and  his  personal 
way  of  dealing  with  architecture  in  atmosphere. 

Girtin  was  never  self-conscious  about  his  gifts. 
He  took  them  for  granted,  was  modest  and  sympa- 
thetic. He  thought  that  other  boys,  who  amused 
themselves  or  idled  in  the  same  way,  drew  as  well  as 

himself.  We  fail  to  find 
in  the  sparse  records  of 
his  lamentably  short 
life  any  signs  of  the  vul- 
gar ambition,  egoism 
and  pugnacity  which 
are  seldom  lacking  in 
the  characters  of  men 
who  make  a  name  in 
the  world.  It  is  as  if 
Girtin  were  far  above 
the  petty,  pathetic 
moods  and  the  bitter 
rivalries  that  accom- 
pany the  struggle  for 
fame  and  money.  He 
was  a  born  artist  and 
a  born  gentleman  as 
well.  His  generosity 
was  unfailing.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  money,  and  there 
was  no  secret  of  his  art 
that  he  was  not  willing 
to  share  with  a  brother 
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NEAR  PARIS  :  A  GROUP  OF  COTTAGES  :  WATER-COLOUR,  18U2  :  BY  THOMAS  GIRTIN  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


sending  him  to  prison  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  con- 
nexion between  the  two  artists  would  have  survived. 
The  truth  is  obscure,  there  may  have  been  disputes. 
On  the  master's  part  there  may  have  been  threats ;  but 
whatever  Dayes's  faults  we  are  thankful  that  he  taught 
his  pupil  all  the  tricks  of  the  topographical  trade. 

It  was,  however,  John  Robert  Cozens  who  opened 
the  gate  to  that  classic  Arcadia  into  which  Girtin 
strolled  as  to  his  natural  heritage.  Cozens  was  one  of 
the  first  great  poets  of  landscape  painting.  By  1 794 


artist.  He  liked  living 
with  intelligent  and 
well-mannered  people 
in  beautiful  houses.  In 
a  word,  he  was  not  af- 
fected with  that  tedi- 
ous and  stultifying 
nonsense  and  squalor 
which  are  described 
as  the  Vie  de  Boheme, 
haunted  the  Quartier 
in  our  youth,  and  till 
this  day  hang  about  the 
purlieus  of  Chelsea. 

As  to  his  apprentice- 
ship, it  is  not  surprising 
that  Girtin  found  the 
'neither  amiable  nor 

happy'  Dayes  a  difficult  master.  The  alleged  quarrel 
between  the  two  is  recorded  in  a  manuscript  by  John 
Pye,  the  engraver.  Girtin  is  said  to  have  refused  to 
continue  the  drudgery  of  colouring  prints.  He  had 
gone  to  Dayes  to  learn  to  draw  and  not  to  be  a  slave. 
The  'jealous  and  small-minded'  Dayes  had  his  pupil, 
in  the  manner  of  the  idle  apprentice,  confined  to  the 
Fleet  until  the  Earl  of  Essex  rescued  him  by  buying 
up  his  indentures.  Roget  gave  wider  currency  to  this 
legend  by  printing  it  in  his  History  of  the  'Old  Water- 
Colour'  Society.  Recent 
deductions  by  Mr. 
Randall  Davies  throw 
more  than  a  philo- 
sophic doubt  on  this 
romantic  story.  In  this 
writer's  admirable  and 
by  far  the  most  valu- 
able study  that  we 
have  of  Girtin  {The 
Studio,  1924),  the  facts 
would  appear  that  a 
working  relationship 
existed  between  Dayes, 
Girtin  and  James 
Moore,  F.S.A.,  ama- 
teur artist  and  anti- 
quary, for  whom  they 
both  worked,  as  late  as 
1794  when  Girtin  was 
nineteen ;  and  the  great 
number  of  drawings 
that  Girtin  achieved 
in  the  style  of  Dayes 
seems  to  indicate  a 
fairly  long  association. 
Had  Dayes  been  re- 
sponsible for  disgracing 
Girtin  to  the  extent  of 


THE  PORTE  ST.  DENIS,  PARIS  :  PAINTED  1802  :  BY  THOMAS  GIRTIN  :  WATER-COLOUR  IN  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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THE  ARSENAL,  PARIS  :  BY  THOMAS  GIRTIN  :  WATER-COLOUR,  PAINTED  1802  :  ORIGINAL  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

he  had  lost  his  reason,  and  the  kindly  Doctor  Munro 
of  Adelphi  Terrace  tended  him  in  his  terrible  ill- 
ness. The  doctor  was  so  fond  of  his  patient's  draw- 
ings that  he  employed  both  Girtin  and  Turner  to 
copy  and  adapt  many  of  the  innumerable  sketches 
that  had  come  into  his  hands.  Here,  it  would  seem, 
was  a  most  singular  and  timely  amend  on  the  part  of 
fate  for  the  tragedy  of  Cozens.  At  the  precise  moment 
when  his  mind  was  afflicted  beyond  any  further 
consistent  effort  two  young  men  of  genius  were 
forthcoming,  and  were  able  to  understand  and  de- 
velop the  'language'  of  Cozens.  In  this  way  they  not 
only  enriched  their  own  personalities  but  founded  a 
great  school  of  water-colour  painting  as  distinct 
from  the  academy  of  topographical  craftsmanship. 

Girtin  had  surer  technical  powers  than  Cozens. 
His  future  as  an  artist  was  never  in  doubt.  His  pro- 
gress can  be  followed  from  the  fine  study  of  Ely 
Minster,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1794,  to  the  last  unfinished  water-colour  of  St. 
Anne's  Gate,  Salisbury,  dated  November  ist,  1802, 
eight  days  before  his  death.  During  those  few  years 
he  achieved  a  series  of  masterpieces  of  increasing 
beauty,  among  which  some  of  the  best  known  are 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  Jedburgh  Abbey,  On  the  Wharfe,  Near 
Beddgelert,  Tynemouth,  The  White  House  and  Bridgenorth. 

The  chance  that  brought  Girtin  into  touch  with 
Dr.  Munro  doubtless  resulted  in  finding  him  distin- 
guished patrons,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  the  Hon.  Spencer  Cowper,  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave.  Mr.  Lascelles,  probably  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  the  Earl  of  Harewood.  It  says  much  for  Girtin's 
personal  charm  that  these  noblemen  were  his  friends 
as  well  as  his  patrons ;  and  he  was  never  happier  than 
when  staying  at  their  country  houses  to  make  draw- 
ings of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Whether  Girtin  had  overtaxed  his  strength  by 
continuous  labours,  or  whether  he  suffered  from 
some  hereditary  weakness,  his  health  began  to  break 
about  1800.  On  June  27th,  1801,  we  find  Lord 


Harewood,  in  a  letter, 
concerned  about  the 
artist's  health.  He  was 
advised  to  go  to 
Madiera  for  a  change. 
But  Girtin  continued 
to  work  in  England. 
To  Mr.  Harrison,  at 
Alderman  Boydell's, 
he  writes  on  October 
17th,  1801:  'Friend 
Harrison,  I  am  so 
very  ill  that  I  am 
advised  to  go  into  the 
country  for  a  little 
while.'  Girtin  had 
not  made  up  his  mind 
where  to  go,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  moment  that 
he  decided  to  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Paris. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens,  which  brought  the  long 
period  of  French  revolutionary  wars  to  an  uneasy 
compromise,  had  opened  up  the  Continent  for  a 
brief  while  to  Englishmen.  Girtin  rightly  thought 
that  a  series  of  Paris  drawings,  which  could  be 
aquatinted,  would  have  a  topical  as  well  as  aesthetic 
interest;  the  artist  was  obviously  considering  his  art 
and  not  his  health.  A  Paris  trip  could  not  possibly 
improve  his  physical  condition.  Paris  was  not  a  health 
resort,  the  journey  would  be  long  and  fatiguing,  the 
weather  was  cold;  Girtin  suffered  from  asthma  and 
probably  lung  trouble.  We  are  not  aware  that  he 
had  any  friends  in  the  French  capital,  where  the  pub- 
lic were  hostile  to  the  English  and  were  long  to  remain 
so.  For  his  complaint,  a  warmer  climate  would  have 
been  a  wiser  choice,  but  while  there  was  time  Girtin 
wanted  to  do  on  the  Seine  what  he  had  done  so 
often  and  so  effectively  on  the  Thames.  He  may  have 
had  a  premonition  of  his  early  death,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  work  harder  than  ever  before.  Arrived  in 
Paris,  he  drew  day  after  day  from  a  hired  carriage 
for  the  sake  of  comfort  and  privacy,  and  to  escape 
the  attentions  of  the  suspicious  crowd. 

The  Paris  drawings  are  carried  put  in  that  sensi- 
tive line  which  he  had  mastered  in  his  early  youth. 
The  Tuileries  and  Bridge  has  a  brilliant  simplifica- 
tion of  intricate  architecture.  The  spacing  of  sky  and 
river,  with  bridge  in  the  distance,  is  infinitely  per- 
fect. Withal,  there  is  a  lightness  or  elegance  which 
is  uncannily  suggestive  of  the  French  atmosphere. 
In  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  Girtin  was  inspired  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  great  arch  and  the  little  houses 
that  lean  as  for  strength  behind  their  mighty  neigh- 
bour. The  Rue  St.  Denis,  silent,  deserted  and  dilap- 
idated, has  a  melancholy  grandeur.  Was  Girtin 
feeling  lonely  and  far  removed  from  the  companion- 
ship he  loved  when  he  sat  at  the  corner  of  this  alien 
street  and  uncovered  for  all  time  its  elusive  beauty? 
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He  returns  to  the 
Seine,  dreaming  per- 
haps of  Southwark  and 
the  Thames,  where  he 
is  always  at  home. 
Maybe  he  is  also  think- 
ing  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont's  superb 
Canaletto,  and  of  the 
Venice  that  he  will 
never  see  now.  He  does 
another  magnificent 
drawing  of  the  Tuiler- 
ies,  and  makes  notes  of 
a  turbulent  sky.  The 
next  day  his  carriage 
clatters  offto  the  Arsen- 
al, where  that  strange 
blend  of  classic  facade 
and  mediaeval  houses 
moved  his  spirit.  Time 
is  short  and  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  The 
drawing  entitled  A 
View  in  Paris  shows  his 
devotion  to  bridges,  a 

concentrated  effort  both  as  to  detail  of  brick  work 
and  the  structure  as  a  whole.  The  vista  through  the 
arches  was  irresistible  to  him. 

But  long  hours  of  hard  work,  cramped  in  a  car- 
riage, with  the  wintry  draughts  of  Paris  blowing 
about  his  head,  were  the  worst  treatment  for  a  man 
who  was  already  a  semi-invalid.  How  Girtin  must 
have  welcomed  the  spring  as  it  came  up  the  Seine  in 
that  memorable  moment  of  1802  between  the  two 
cycles  of  wars!  Looking  carefully  at  the  whole  of  the 


VIEW  IN  PARIS  :  BRIDGE  OF  THE  TCILERIES  :  BY  THOMAS  GIRTIN,  1802  :  THE  ORIGINAL  IS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

French  drawings,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the 
artist's  short  but  happy  life,  and  the  portent  of  his 
approaching  doom,  are  epitomized  in  the  two  pro- 
foundly contrasted  moods  revealed  in  the  studies 
entitled  Village  in  France  and  The  Waterworks,  Marly. 

In  the  former  we  feel  an  ecstatic  joy  in  sunshine 
and  colour,  and  all  the  wonders  of  the  visible  and 
sensuous  world.  For  lyrical  realism  this  drawing  is 
conspicuous  in  Girtin's  work.  The  artist  has  sum- 
moned up  his  ebbing  strength  and  hope  in  a  last 
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tribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  season.  In  the  Marly 
drawing  we  have  a  solemn  study  of  light  and  dark, 
time  and  eternity,  within  which  the  immanent  god 
broods  upon  the  miracle  of  life  and  death.  Girtin  has 
merged  himself  with  Nature  and  with  peace.  I  see 
this  picture  as  an  elegy  and  a  valediction. 

In  May  1802  the  artist  returned  to  London  with 
his  lovely  drawings.  His  travelling  companion  was 
Death.  But  he  was  feverishly  anxious  to  create 
before  the  end.  When  he  left  England  for  France  his 
charming  little  home  in  St.  George's  Row  was 
abandoned,  his  wife  going  to  live  with  her  father  at 
Islington,  where  she  gave  birth  to  the  artist's  son. 
Girtin's  health  was  so  poor  that  he  was  unable,  per- 
haps, to  resume  his  own  establishment.  For  the  sake 
of  convenience  he  went  to  live  at  Islington,  but 
rented  a  room  for  painting  over  a  shop  in  the  Strand. 
There  he  prepared  twenty  of  his  Paris  drawings  for 
the  engravers,  was  concerned  in  two  drop  scenes  for 
Thomas  Dibdin's  pantomime,  'Mother  Goose,'  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  finished  various  individual 
water-colours.  The  last  twelve  months  of  his  life 
produced  a  rare  harvest  of  masterpieces.  But  his 
health  was  now  hopeless,  though  there  was  still 
talk  of  going  to  Madeira,  for  Sir  George  Beaumont 
writes  on  October  25th,  1802: 

'I  have  just  received  your  letter.  .  .  .  The  pleasure 
I  feel  at  your  successful  labours  is  much  alloyed  by 
the  indifferent  account  you  give  of  your  health.  You 
must  take  care  of  yourself,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
enabled  so  to  settle  your  concerns  that  you  may  pass 
the  winter  in  Madeira.  .  .  .' 

Girtin  died  in  his  studio  on  November  9th,  his 
wife  being  with  him,  and  from  this  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  he  was  determined  to  work  on  until  the 
last  moment,  bravely  and  resignedly.  The  author  of 
the  obituary  in  The  Gentleman 's  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber 1802  remarks  that  'Girtin's  complaint  was  an 
asthma,  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted,  but 
so  much  was  he  attached  to  his  profession  that  he 


worked  at  it  till  within  eight  days  of  his  death.' 

So  passed  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  artists, 
one  who  enriched  the  language  of  art  so  nobly  and 
so  originally  as  to  leave  lovers  of  beauty  eternally  in 
his  debt.  Let  Turner,  who  knew  him  intimately,  and 
was  never  given  to  paying  compliments,  speak  his 
epitaph:  'Poor  Tom  ...  he  was  a  brilliant  fellow.' 
To  which  the  words  of  Ruskin  are  the  perfect 
corollary.  'He  is  often  as  impressive  to  me  as 
Nature  herself.' 

When  Turner,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Sir  William 
Beechey,  Edridge,  Hearne  and  other  friends  stood  at 
the  graveside  in  the  burial  ground  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  they  were  aware  that  they  were 
paying  their  respects  to  a  unique,  creative  mind.  If 
Paul  Sandby,  who  outlived  Girtin  by  seven  years, 
can  be  called  the  father  of  English  water-colour 
painting,  Girtin  is  certainly  the  master.  It  was  not 
only  in  his  actual  achievement,  necessarily  limited 
by  reason  of  his  short  life,  that  he  was  great,  but  in 
his  power  to  inspire,  influence  and  direct.  Both 
Constable  and  Turner  admitted  their  indebtedness  to 
Girtin,  and  when  we  remember  all  that  the  two  former 
artists  achieved  in  landscape  painting,  we  can  measure 
the  power  of  Girtin's  genius.  And  his  spirit  pervades 
the  whole  of  that  incomparable  school  of  water- 
colour  painters  which  flourished  after  his  death. 

The  secret  of  his  success  is  surely  to  be  found  in  the 
perfect  adjustment  of  all  those  qualities  that  make 
for  high  poetic  truth — a  love  for  Nature,  a  reverence 
for  the  best  in  traditional  art,  a  superb  taste,  and  an 
infallible  technique  which  was  acquired  only  by 
unrelenting  self-discipline. 

In  the  light  of  Girtin's  progressive  development 
and  unerring  touch  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  the 
legend  that  his  premature  death  was  owing  to  some 
form  or  other  of  riotous  living  is  just  simply  incred- 
ible. We  cannot  accept  Dayes's  inference  that  Girtin 
was  a  victim  to  unruly  passions  and  irregular  habits. 
It  was  poor  Dayes,  himself,  who  was  the  tragically 


MARLY  :  A  VIEW  OF  THE  SEINE  AND  THE  OLD  WATER  WORKS  AT  SUNSET  :  ONE  OF  GIRTIN'S  LAST  AND  FINEST  WORKS 
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THE  'AMEN'  GLASSES 

By  W.  HORRIDGE  AND  E.  B.  HAYNES 


SO  many  accounts  of  the  Amen,  or  as  they  are 
more  usually  referred  to  in  Scotland,  Cheva- 
lier Glasses,  have  been  written  and  so  many 
references  have  been  made  to  them  that  hardly 
anyone  can  be  ignorant  of  what  they  are.  Certainly 
no  glasses  of  Jacobite  association  are  more  keenly 
sought  for  or  more  highly  prized. 

But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  know  them  by  repute 
without  being  fully  familiar  with  their  character- 
istics it  may  be  stated  that  their  common  feature  is 
the  Royal  Cipher  /  R  direct  and  reversed  incorpor- 
ating the  figure  8,  and  the  possession  of  one  or  more 
of  the  four  verses  of  the  Jacobite  anthem  concluding 
with  the  word  'Amen.'  The  cipher  stands  for  Jaco- 


No.  I.— THE  'MESHAM-BERNEY'  GLASS  :  DATED  1749  :  WITH  FOUR  VERSES 


No.  II. — THE  'DHUMMOND CASTLE'  GLASS :  IT  BEARS  TH REE DATES — 'TENTH 
OF  JUNE,'  XX  DECEMBER'  &  '1749'  :  ALSO  ENGRAVED  W  ITH  FOUR  VERSES 


bus  Rex  but  is  so  cunningly  contrived  that  it  might 
equally  represent  the  letters  G  R  and  thus  assume  a 
loyal  and  not  a  treasonable  significance.  There  are 
variations  in  the  style  of  the  lettering  and  scroll 
work,  but  that  is  to  be  expected,  since  all  are  en- 
graved in  'diamond  point.'  Considered  apart  from 
the  engraving  the  actual  glasses  are  found  in  widely 
differing  types  each  of  which  is  sufficiently  common. 

Hartshorne  says  that  they  were  probably  en- 
graved in  France  (seemingly  on  the  strength  of  the 
spelling  'bliss'  for  'bless')  and  introduced  here  in 
1722  for  distribution  to  adherents,  no  doubt  promi- 
nent adherents,  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  dedica- 
tion to  Prince  Henry  and  the  date  on  the  Mesham 
glass*  he  regards  as  additions,  but  those  jn  the 
Vaillant  glass  he  does  not  comment  upon.  Other 

*  Formerly  in  the  Berney  Collection. 
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No.  III.— THE  'DRANE'  GLASS  :  NOW,  BY  GIFT  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  W.  BUCKLEY, 
LECTION  AT  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  BY  WHOSE  COURTESY  IT 

writers  have  followed  Hartshorne  with  considerable 
consistency  and  have  added  little  to  our  knowledge, 
but  always  an  early  date  has  been  accorded  to  the 
glasses  on  the  strength  of  the  references  to  Prince 
Henry  and  the  sentence  'To  the  Increase  of  the 
Royal  Familie.' 

But  Hartshorne's  theory  is  untenable  and  in  view 
of  the  further  evidence  now  available  it  seems  best  to 
formulate  a  fresh  account,  with  the  comment  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  so-called 
'Dedications'  are  not  contemporary  with  the  rest  of 
the  engraving.  We  do  not  suggest  it  will  be  the  last 
word  on  an  intriguing  subject.  The  problem  which 
confronts  the  students  of  these  glasses  may  be  said  to 
be  why,  when  and  where  were  they  made. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  for  what  purpose  were 
they  made?  Clearly  they  are  too  few  in  number,  too 
diversified  in  type,  and  too  elaborate  in  their  en- 
graving to  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  club  or 
propaganda  glasses.  They  are  essentially  individual. 

Of  those  which  have  come  to  light  since  Hart- 
shorne's day  approximately  half  have  a  reference  to 
Prince  Henry  Benedict.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to 
the  not  unnatural  assumption  that  the  Amen  series 
of  glasses  was  engraved  as  an  especial  mark  of 
esteem  for  that  Prince.  But  since  Prince  Henry  was 
of  little  or  no  political  importance  and  did  not  enter 
in  any  way  into  Jacobite  calculations  this  reference 


IN  THE  NATIONAL  COL- 
IS  HERE  REPRODUCED 


to  him  upon  the  Amen  glasses 
(which  on  account  of  its  fre- 
quency could  not  be  ignored) 
has  been  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems connected  with  this  subject. 
Only  one  explanation  appears 
to  be  tenable  and  our  reading  of 
the  matter  is  as  follows. 

The  glasses  were  of  a  private 
and  personal  kind  made  to  sat- 
isfy and  record  the  loyalty  of 
certain  important  Jacobites  who 
had,  in  all  probability,  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with — at 
least — James  Francis  Stuart.  At 
the  time  they  were  engraved  the 
Jacobite  Royal  Family  consisted 
of  three  members  only,  namely 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
(James  III)  and  his  two  sons, 
Charles  Edward  and  Henry 
Benedict.  The  Chevalier's  con- 
sort, Clementina,  died  in  1737. 

Due  reference  on  the  glasses 
was  made  to  the  King  both  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  Anthem 
commencing  'God  Save  the  King 
I  Pray'  and  in  the  Cipher.  The 
elder  son  was  recognized  by  the 
Jacobites  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  thus  was  referred 
to  in  the  second  verse  which  begins  'God  Bliss  the 
Prince  of  Wales.'  The  Anthem,  however,  contained 
no  reference  to  the  remaining  member  of  the  'Fami- 
lie,' and  for  this  reason  some  Jacobites,  feeling  it  to 
be  invidious  to  omit  even  an  unknown  son  of  their 
rightful  King,  repaired  the  omission  by  including 
this  Prince  by  name. 

Amen  glasses  must  on  that  reasoning  be  regarded 
simply  as  a  peculiarly  personal  display  of  loyalty  to 
the  House  of  Stuart. 

The  next  question  is  this,  when  were  they  made? 
They  have,  as  already  indicated,  been  given  an 
early  date.  The  reference  by  name  to  Prince  Henry 
and  the  cryptic  inscription  'To  the  Increase  of  the 
Royal  Familie'  has  caused  it  to  be  thought  that 
those  so  inscribed  commemorated  the  birth  of  that 
Prince  and  expressed  the  hope  for  still  more  children 
to  James  Francis  Edward.  Hence  it  was  argued  that 
the  others,  lacking  the  Dedication,  were  still  earlier 
and  a  date  of  1722  was  accorded  them  by  Harts- 
horne. He  would  doubtless  have  said  1 72 1  but  that 
he  postdates  the  birthday  of  Charles  Edward  by  a 
year,  putting  it  to  December  31st,  1721,  instead  of 
to  the  same  date  in  1720.  But  that  is  to  misread  the 
evidence  altogether.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a 
plurality  of  young  princes  would  in  no  way  assist 
the  father  to  regain  his  throne  it  seems  highly  im- 
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probable  that  any  of  the  glasses 
naming  Prince  Henry  were  en- 
graved before  1 740.  The  others 
must  be  virtually  contemporary. 

Considering  first  the  intrinsic 
evidence  of  the  glasses  them- 
selves it  can  be  accepted  that  in 
no  single  case  could  any  speci- 
men have  been  made  before 
1740.  One  could  indeed  go  fur- 
ther with  little  chance  of  being 
far  out,  and  assert  that  none  of 
them  was  made  before  1 740,  for 
the  heyday  of  the  drawn  trum- 
pet wines  begins  c.  1735-40, 
while  the  other  glasses  are  later 
contemporaries,  two  of  them  of 
a  definite  1 750  date.  Moreover, 
the  engraving  must  always  be 
later  than  the  glass,  perhaps  a 
month  or  two,  perhaps  in  a 
case  like  this  several  years. 

If  we  could  accept  uncondi- 


THE  'AMEN'  CiE ASSES 

tionally  the  evidence  of  The  Complete  Peer- 
age, the  date  of  the  engraving  could  be 
fixed  to  a  year  not  earlier  than  1740.* 
That  work,  our  premier  authority  in  such 
matters,  states  that  Prince  Henry  'was 
created  by  his  father  (the  titular  James 
III),  probably  about  1740,  at  the  age  of 
15,  Duke  of  York.' 

It  is  indeed  probable  that  James  did 
make  some  official  pronouncement  such 
as  his  exile  permitted  when  his  son 
reached  the  then  important  age  of  fif- 
teen, but  there  is  also  evidence  that  the 
title  'Duke  of  York'  had  been  familiarly 


No.  V.— THE  '  FISHER  '  CLASS.  ENGRAVED  WITH 
TWO  VERSES  ON  BOWL  AND  TWO  ON  FOOT 


accorded  to  Henry  at  his  birth,  f  For  the 
title  of  Albany,  which  almost  invariably 
precedes  that  of  York,  there  appears  to 
be  no  justification  whatever.  James  does 
not  seem  to  have  used  it  on  any  occasion 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Henry  re- 
linquished his  secular  titles  on  becoming 

*  Or  1746,  for  in  another  place  the  same  authority 
suggests  that  Henry  was  created  Duke  of  York  on 
March  21st,  1746,  on  attaining  the  age  of  21  years, 
using  the  words  'probably  about  that  time  (if  not 
earlier).' 

"f  Henry  Stuart,  by  Alice  Shield,  1908. 
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a  Cardinal  fit  was  not  neces- 
sary), yet  about  1 783  we  find 
the  title  of  Albany  bestowed 
upon  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward.  We 
can  only  assume  that  the 
Albany  title  (so  far  as  Henry 
was  concerned)  was  one  of 
popular  bestowal,  since  by 
custom  it  was  associated  with 
the  second  sons  of  reigning 
monarchs,  and  infer  from  its 
taking  precedence  over  the 
more  ancient  title  of  York  a 
Scottish  origin  for  the  irregu- 
larity and  equally  for  the 
glasses  themselves.  There  is 
scope  for  further  research 
regarding  these  titles. 

Reverting  to  the  glasses  it 
should  be  noted  that  the 
similarity  of  the  engraving 
strongly  suggests  that  they 
were  inscribed  over  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of 
time,  and  also  that  two  im- 
portant glasses  which  are  es- 
pecially dated  both  carry  the 


No.  VI.— THE  'BRUCE  OF  COWUEN'  GLASS 
LIKEWISE  ENGRAVED  WITH  TWO  VERSES 
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date  1 749.  As  there  is  as  yet  no  other  apparent  reason 
for  that  date  it  may  fairly  be  taken  to  record  the  year 
these  glasses  were  engraved. 

The  Mesham-Berney  glass  is  one  of  these,  and  as 
stated  above  Hartshorne  believed — and  it  has  been 
automatically  repeated — that  the  date  is  an  addi- 
tion. With  an  intimate  knowledge  of  that  particular 
glass  we  are  far  from  confident  that  such  is  the  case. 
Probably  no  question  of  the  date  being  an  addition 
would  ever  have  arisen  except  for  the  supposed  need 
to  date  the  engraving  to  1725.  The  other  is  the 
Drummond  Castle  glass  which  carries  two  dates  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  year  1749.  These  indeed  may 
be  interpolations  but  are  probably  contemporary. 
They  are  June  10th  and  December  20th.  The  first  is 
quite  easily  explained,  being  the  birthday  of  the  old 
Pretender.  He  was  born  on  this  day  at  St.  James 
Palace  in  1688.  The  other  appears  at  first  sight  to 
have  no  significance.  In  fact,  that  date  is  the  birth- 
day of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  born  in  Rome  on 
December  31st,  1720.  But  Rome  had  long  adopted 
the  Gregorian  calendar  whereas  England  had  not. 
The  difference  was  eleven  days,  so  that  December 
31st  in  Rome  was  correctly  recorded  as  December 
20th  in  England. 
This  country  adopted  the  above  Calendar  in  1 752 

and  it  is  permissible 
to  assume  that  if  any 
such  birthday  Amen 
had  been  engraved 
then,  or  later,  the 
date  would  have 
been  inscribed  as 
December  31st. 
From  the  whole  of 
this  evidence  we 
conclude  that  the 
range  of  Amen 
glasses  must  date 
between  c.  1 740  and 
1752.  It  may  cover 
as  short  a  period  as 

c.  i743-c-  175°- 

Four  other  glasses 
carry  dates.  One  of 
these  is  inscribed 
with  Prince  Henry's 
name  and  titles  and 
has  the  dates 'March 
6th'  and  1725.  As- 
suming the  accu- 
racy of  this  March 
6th  as  Henry's  birth- 
day, for  the  authori- 
ties differ,  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that 

No.  VII.— THE  'PEECH'  GLASS:  TWO  VERSES  lie  alsO  WaS  bom  111 


Nos.  VIII  &  IX. — LEFT,  THE  'HOWARD'  GLASS,  ENGRAVED  WITH  TWO  VERSES 
CIRCA   1750  :  AND  RIGHT,  THE  'NEWTON  OF  BALLYMOTE'  GLASS  C.  1750 

Rome.  The  English  rendering  of  his  birthday  would 
have  been  eleven  days  earlier,  i.e.  February  23rd, 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  engraving  on  this  par- 
ticular glass  was  effected  in  or  after  1752,  when 
England  adopted  the  new  Calendar.  This  uncer- 
tainty as  to  Henry's  birthdate  and  indeed  the  ex- 
treme scarcity  of  any  personal  details  sufficiently 
emphasizes  his  unimportance. The  above  glass  was 
described  as  'hitherto  unrecorded'  when  it  made  its 
appearance  in  a  London  saleroom  in  1937. 

In  that  same  year,  by  the  strangest  chance,  infor- 
mation came  to  us  that  efforts  had  been  and  were 
being  made  to  'place'  forged  Amen  glasses.  That 
information  was  entirely  unequivocal  and  convinc- 
ing, and  it  is  indeed  the  fact  that  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  hitherto  unrecorded  glasses  have  made  their 
appearance  within  recent  years.  Some  of  them  have 
the  word  'bliss,'  the  natural  Scottish  orthography  of 
the  period,  spelled  'bless.'  Some  have  lacked  a  defi- 
nitive pedigree  and  it  seems  to  us  that  unless  and 
until  further  proofs  of  provenance  are  forthcoming 
these  must,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  ac- 
count, be  regarded  with  some  measure  of  suspicion.  It 
may  be  added  that  there  are  features  of  'diamond 
point'  work  which  often  make  it  possible  to  declare 
with  no  small  amount  of  certainty  whether  the 
engraving  is  old  or  new. 

This  seems  a  convenient  place  to  comment  on  the 
inscription  'To  the  Increase  of  the  Royal  Familie' 
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which,  as 
noted,  has 
been  taken 
literally  and 
has  supported 
a  false  idea  of 
the  date  of 
these  glasses. 
The  word  'in- 
crease' must 
be  read  in  a 
contemporary 
and  different 
sense.  The  dic- 
tionary gives, 
inter  alia,  'to 
grow  in  size, 
to  become 
greater,  to  ad- 
vance.' There 
can  be  no 
doubt  that  the 
sentence  ex- 
presses a  wish 
or  hope,  not 
for  the  birth  of 
more  young 
Princes,  but 
for  an  increase 
in  the  power, 

the  importance  and  the  fortunes  of  the  family.  It  has 
not  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Henry 
at  all.  This  interpretation  of  the  word  was  not  of 
course  its  exclusive  meaning  in  those  days,  for  James 
is  recorded  as  announcing,  in  1728,  the  prospect  of 
'a  near  increase  to  his  family.'  In  this,  however, 
he  was  disappointed. 

Two  further  and  connected  questions  arise  as  the 
final  problem,  and  here  a  less  conclusive  answer  can 
be  given.  Where,  and  by  whom,  were  the  Amen  glasses 
made?  Hartshorne's  suggestion  that  they  were  en- 
graved in  and  brought  from  France  is  impossible. 
The  glasses  differ  widely  in  type  and  considerably  in 
the  engraving.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that 
France  was  an  importer  of  English  glasses;  our  rela- 
tions were  not  cordial,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
foreign  handiwork  in  the  engraving.  Further,  the 
spelling  'bliss'  and  the  figure  8  for  James  VIII  of 
Scotland  are  both  presumptive  of  a  Scottish  origin. 
Most  of  the  Amens  with  an  established  pedigree 
have  come  from  prominent  Scottish  families  and  it 
seems  very  much  simpler  and  very  much  more  com- 
plimentary and  loyal  to  suppose  that  those  families 
had  the  glasses  engraved  to  their  order.  It  is  quite 
possible  they  all  came  from  the  same  source,  and  at 
least  there  is  nothing  in  the  engraving  to  encourage 
a  different  view.  Not  unnaturally  the  engraver 


No  X.— THE  'BURN-MURDOCH'  GLASS  :  TWO  VERSES 


remains  anonymous,  but  there  is  one  faint  line  of 
approach. 

A  glass  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Bruce  of  Cowden  in  the  County  of  Clackmannan 
was  sold  at  auction  in  1924  and  now  belongs  to  Capt. 
Horridge.  This,  and  the  tradition  attaching  to  it,  is 
referred  to  in  Clarke's  Account  of  the  National  Anthem 
of  1822.  The  point  is,  that  having  been  broken,  a 
silver  foot  was  added  and  the  upper  portion  of  this 
mount  is  cut  into  six  points  or  castellations  upon 
each  of  which  one  of  the  following  words  is  engraved 

'God  blis  King  James  the  Eight.' 

The  engraving  is  in  the  script  form  found  on  the 
Amen  glasses  and  the  spelling  is  'blis,'  possibly  with 
a  single  V  because  the  four  letters  fill  all  the  avail- 
able space.  The  mount  carries  the  maker's  mark 
'P.  Af.'  Now  there  was  a  well-known  Stirling  gold- 
smith, one  Patrick  Murray,  who  was  so  equally  well 
known  as  a  Jacobite  adherent  that  he  was,  in  1746, 
hanged  for  treason.  It  seems  just  possible  that  this 
man  was  the  source  whence  some  of  these  Amen 
glasses  came,  though  presumably  he  was  not  the 
actual  engraver. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  besides  the  Amen 
glasses  there  are  a  very  few  others  which  are  allied  in 
that  they  bear 
the  Crown 
and  Cipher 
in  diamond 
point  work, 
but  do  not 
include  any 
verses  of  the 
Anthem  or 
the  word 
'  Amen,'  but 
which  have  in 
place  some 
other  inscrip- 
tion signifi- 
cant of  Jaco- 
bitesentiment 
or  hope.  The 
lettering  and 
scrollwork  is 
so  similar  that 
they  must  be 
contemporary 
with  the  rest. 

That  must 
conclude  the 
present  ac- 
count of  a 
fascinating 
relic  of  his- 
tory, but  it  is 


No.  XI.— TRADITIONALLY  THIS  GLASS  WAS  BROKEN 
BY  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  AFTER  DRINKING 
FROM  IT  HIS  FATHER'S  HEALTH  AND  LATER  RE- 
PAIRED  BY   THE   ADDITION  OF  A  SILVER  FOOT 
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HISPANO  -  MORESQUE  POTTERY 


By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 


WHEN,  in  1890,  Juan  F.  Riaho  wrote  his  South 
Kensington  handbook  on  The  Industrial  Arts  of 
Spain,  the  much-prized  Hispano-Moresque  met- 
allic lustre  ware  was  still  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  Collec- 
tors were,  of  course,  fully  alive  to  the  splendid  decorative 
qualities  of  the  fine  fifteenth-century  examples,  often 
blazoned  with  boldly  designed  shields  of  arms,  exhibiting 
in  the  iridescent  sheen  of  gold  or  blue  and  gold  a  semi- 
barbaric  splendour  speaking  of  the  orient.  But  nothing 
was  known  of  its  antecedents,  and  all  Riaho  could  say 
was  that  'The  Arabs  had  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  if  not  even  before,  established  the  in- 
dustry of  metallic-lustred  pottery  in  Spain.' 

Of  its  mediaeval  or  earlier  history  nothing  was  known; 
and,  since  he  wrote,  although  considerable  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  subject,  even  now  there  is  no  com- 
pletely satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  as  to  when  and 
by  whom  this  lustre  ware  was  first  made. 

Riaho  records  his  regret  that  the  ruins  of  Medina  az- 
Zahra  had  not  then  been  excavated.  At  this  later  date  it 
is  possible  to  record,  however,  that  on  this,  the  site  of  the 
Caliphs'  palace,  near  Cordoba  (destroyed  in  the  Eleventh 
Century),  pieces  of  lustred  pottery  have  been  found  by 
Sarre  and  Herzfeld  suggestive  of  the  products  of  Samarra 
and  Persia. 

These  and  other  discoveries  of  early  lustred  wares  are  of 

the  greatest  interest, 
since  they  help  us  to 
visualize  something 
of  the  history  of  this 
beautiful  and  distinc- 
tive faience  prior  to 
its  introduction  into 
Spain  by  the  Moors. 
Just  how  early  they 
had  introduced  this 


No.  II. — A  LARGE  VASE  OF  LUSTRE  WARE  IN  THE  HALL  OF  THE 
TWO   SISTERS,   ALHAMBRA.   GRANADA    :    FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 


No.  L  FRAGMENT  OF  A  LARGE  VASE  FOUND 
AT  FOSTAT,  EGYPT  :  MALAGAN,  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY   :  VICTORIA   AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


special  technique  is 
still  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. We  do  know, 
however,  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  Eleventh  Century  the  Spanish 
Moors  had  already  acquired,  or  brought  with  them,  a  knowledge  of 
the  secrets  of  its  manufacture.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  suppose  that 
already  by  that  time  it  was  well  enough  known  and  sufficiently  distinc- 
tive to  have  acquired  a  special  name  of  its  own.  There  is  in  existence 
the  formula  of  a  notary  of  Toledo  for  a  pottery  contract,  in  which  bowls 
of  obra  dorada  are  specifically  cited.  This  is  dated  a.d.  1066. 

That  the  lustre  technique  was  not  indigenous  to  Spain  is  now  recog- 
nized. The  similarity  noticed  between  the  Medina  az-Zahra  fragments 
and  those  from  Samarra  and  Persia  is  not  the  only  ground  for  accepting 
this  as  proven.  Lustred  fragments  dating  from  the  Ninth  Century  have 
been  unearthed  at  Fostat,  not  far  from  Cairo,  decorated  with  patterns 
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No.  III.— VASE  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA  TYPE  :  XIV  C.  :  HERMITAGE 


painted  in  yellow  lustre, 
is  decorated  with  panels 
of  arabesque  ornament, 
while  the  narrowing  part 
(it  is  the  neck  of  a  large 
vase)  has  an  elaborate  knot  border  and  the  duplex — a  curious  instance 
of  typically  Coptic  ornament  returning  to  its  original  home.  It  is  as- 
cribed to  Malaga  and  the  Fourteenth  Century,  thus  typifying  the 
wholly  Moorish  fabric  prior  to  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  accomplished  technique  shown  in  this  and  other  fourteenth- 
century  pieces  argues  for  a  period  of  endeavour  and  development  hav- 
ing gone  before,  during  which  the  technique  had  steadily  progressed 
from  its  first  introduction  into  Moorish  Spain — unless,  of  course,  the 
Moors  had  brought  with  them  a  fully  developed  craft.  This  is  quite 
probable  and  indeed  almost  certainly  what  happened,  at  least  at 
Granada,  when  the  diminishing  sway  of  Islam  was  relegated  to  that 
state  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Elsewhere  the  golden  lustre  ware, 
wherever  we  hear  of  it,  is  already  a  well-established  industry. 

Edrisi,  the  celebrated  geographer  of  Arabia,  speaking  of  Calatayud, 
tells  us  that  'Here  the  gold  coloured  pottery  is  made  which  is  exported 
to  all  countries.'  As  this  writer  was  born  in  1 100  and  wrote  in  1 154,  it 

*  In  the  mihrab  of  the  Mosque  of  Sidi  Okba,  Kairwan  (Tunis)  are  lustred  tiles,  probably  of 
the  Ninth  Century,  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Bagdad  by  the  Emir 
Abu  Ibrahim  Ahmad. 


identical  with  those  found  at  Samarra  and  in  Persia.  The 
shards  from  Samarra,  however,  are  of  special  moment,  since 
that  town  was  founded  in  a.d.  836  and  abandoned  in  882. 
These  vessels  were  of  yellowish  clay,  painted  with  brown  or 
yellow  lustre  on  tin  enamel.  The  patterns  were  floral  and  geo- 
metrical (checks,  herringbone  and  encircled  dots),  while  the 
centres  were  in  some  cases  occupied  by  figures  of  horsemen, 
musicians  and  camels. 

The  Persian  sites  of  Rhages  and  Susa  have  yielded  fragments 
of  similar  design,  and  there  would  seem  some  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Persian  potters  were  inspired  by  the  products 
of  Samarra — the  Mesopotamian  capital  of  the  Caliphate. 
Migeon  gives  it  as  his  conviction  that  the  technique  originated 
in  the  Irano-Mesopotamian  possessions  of  the  Abbasid,  ap- 
pearing simultaneously  at  Samarra,  Susa  and  Rhei  (Rhages), 
and  that  it  spread  thence  first  to  Algiers  *  and  finally  to 
Medina  az-Zahra  in  Spain.  Further  research  may  yet  resolve 
this  still  debated  question. 

Unfortunately  there  is  still  similar  obscurity  surrounding 
the  story  of  mediaeval  Hispano-Moresque  pottery.  No  surviv- 
ing specimens  are  known  earlier  than  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  that  time,  however,  it  had  reached  a  high  pitch 
of  excellence,  and  the  golden  lustre  wares  of  Andalusia — of 
Malaga  and  Granada — were  famous. 

Ibn  Sa'id  of  Granada,  writing  in  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
states  that  a  glazed,  gilded  'porcelain'  was  made  there;  while 
Ahmad  ibn  Yahya,  writing  in  1337,  and  Ibn  Batutah,  in  1336, 
both  speak  of  the  admirable  gold  lustred  vases  of  Malaga  as 
being  'exported  to  the  most  remote  countries.'  That  the  Span- 
ish lustred  wares  were  exported,  even  to  Fostat  in  Egypt,  is 
evident  from  two  fragments  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum (to  quote  specific  examples).  One  of  these  is  illustrated 
here  (No.  i).  This  piece, 


No.  I V.— VASE  FROM  THE  SOULAGES  COLLECTION 
MALAGA N  :  XIVC. :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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No.  V.— DISH  OF  PATERNA  WARE  :  FOURTEENTH  CENT.  :  BARCELONA  MUSEUM 

gives  to  this  Aragonese  town  a  century's  precedence 
over  Malaga  and  perhaps  any  other  site  in  the  pen- 
insula, except  Toledo.  For  a  period  of  at  least  four 
hundred  years  after  that  this  town  continued  to 
make  such  wares.  A  document  dated  in  1507  binds 
Muhammad  ben  Suleiman  Attalab  to  take  'Abd 
Allah  Alfoguey  as  an  apprentice,  to  teach  him  the 
industry  of  lustred  golden  earthenware  for  a  period 
of  four  and  a  half  years.' 

The  highest  achievements  in  Hispano-Moresque 
lustre  ware  are  displayed  in  the  Oriental  splendour 
of  those  large,  wing-handled  vases  of  the  type  to 
which  the  famous  example  in  the  Hall  of  the  Two 
Sisters  at  the  Alhambra  has  given  its  name. 

This  brilliant  vase  (No.  ii)  has 
a  cream-coloured  body  zoned  by 
a  narrow  girdle  of  cursive  Arabic, 
above  which  on  either  side  are 
affronted  gazelle-like  animals  on 
a  field  of  azure,  their  bodies  in 
the  ground  colour.  Variously  de- 
signed arabesques  and  Arabic 
ejaculation  ; — 'Felicity  and  For- 
tune'— 'Enduring  Prosperity' — 
cover  the  bulbous  body,  while 
the  panels  of  the  neck  are  decor- 
ated with  arabesque  and  inter- 
laced devices. 

Seven  examples  of  this  type  of 
vase  are  to  be  found  in  various 
European  museums  and  they 
may  be  differentiated  into  two 


groups— those  painted  in  gold  lustre  on  white  enamel 
and  those  painted  in  blue  and  gold.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  former  were  from  the  Malaga fabrica, 
while  the  blue  and  gold  were  produced  at  the  Royal 
Factory  of  the  Nasrid  Court  at  Granada.  The  occur- 
rence on  a  bowl  of  similar  style  at  Berlin  of  the  name 
'Malaga'  has  suggested  that  that  city  rather  than 
Granada  was  their  place  of  origin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  occurrence  of  the  Nasrid  shield  amonsr  the  de- 
corative motifs  and  the  colour  of  the  clay  lend  some 
support  to  the  Granadine  theory.  The  verdict  at 
present  is  'Not  Proven.' 

One  other  of  these  distinctive  vases  is  here  illus- 
trated (No.  iii).  This  is  the  specimen  now  in  the 
Hermitage  Museum  at  Leningrad.  It  belonged  at 
one  time  to  the  well-known  painter  Mariano 
Fortuny,  and  differs  characteristically  from  the 
Alhambra  vase  in  being  of  the  gold  and  white  tech- 
nique. Like  the  former,  it  is  to  be  dated  in  the  Mid- 
Fourteenth  Century.  Other  vases  of  the  Alhambra 
type  are  at  Madrid,  Palermo,  Berlin  and  Stockholm. 

A  smaller  but  somewhat  similar  vase  type  of 
Malagan  origin  is  illustrated  by  an  example  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  iv).  The  vase 
came  from  the  renowned  Soulages  collection.  It  has 
a  spherical  body  supported  on  a  trumpet-shaped 
foot,  funnel-shaped  neck  and  'elephant  eared' 
handles.  The  whole  surface  is  diapered  with  briony 
leaves  and  conventionalized  flowers  in  warm  golden 
lustre  and  blue.  It  is  a  notable  fourteenth-century 
piece  of  great  beauty. 

In  the  Fourteenth  Century  the  chief  seats  of  the 
industry  in  Spanish  Christian  territory  were  in  the 
district  of  Valencia.  The  Aragonese  of  the  period 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  gold  lustre  of 
Valencia,  to  judge  by  the  many  entries  in  contem- 
porary documents.  Especially  celebrated  were  Pa- 
terna  and  Manises. 

Valencian  pottery  (Obras  de  Malic  a)  was  made  in 


No.  VI. — BOWL  FROM  MANISES  :  OF  RARE  INVERTED  CONE  SHAPE  :  XV  C.  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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imitation  of  the  Malagan  wares,  and  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century  the  chief  centre  was 
Paterna.  Here  have  been  found  quantities 
of  pottery  with  human  figures,  animals  and 
foliage,  often  having  a  Gothic  flavour, 
painted  in  manganese  purple  and  green.  A 
very  fine  fourteenth-century  Paterna  bowl 
in  Barcelona  Museum  is  shown  in  No.  v. 
It  is  15  inches  in  diameter,  painted  in  green 
and  manganese  brown  on  the  white  enamel. 
The  bowl,  with  its  quaint  border  of  danc- 
ing girls  alternating  with  heads  in  'pixie' 
hoods,  inevitably  reminds  us  of  the  pottery 
of  thirteenth-century  Rhages — a  curious 
throw-back  which  shows  how  persistent 
was  the  influence  passing  from  the  Middle 
East  to  Spain.  We  see  this  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  examples  in  our  museums. 

The  town  of  Manises,  not  far  from  Pat- 
erna, is  the  next  most  notable  Valencian 
site  where  lustred  vases  were  made.  Exi- 
menes,  writing  in  1383,  speaks  of  this  town 
as  being  already  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its 
pottery.  The  earlier  wares  of  Manises  have 
a  strong  Oriental  feeling,  the  decorative 
motifs  including  the  Tree  of  Life  of  Islamic 
art,  the  palm  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  The 
latter  are  for  the  most  part  variously  for- 


No.  VIII.— DRUG  POTS  :  VALENCIAN   XV  CENTURY  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  VII. — INTERIOR  OF  MANISES  BOWL  (NO.  VI)  DECORATED  WITH  A  PORTUGUESE  XAU 


malized  and  always  decorative  characters  for 
Ala/a  (Blessing). 

Early  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  Manises 
wares  give  us  boldly  drawn  heraldic  beasts  in 
blue  on  a  ground  of  lustred  spirals,  while  in 
the  later  half  of  the  century  beautiful  diapers 
of  vine  or  briony  leaves,  florets,  etc.,  provide 
some  of  the  finest  settings  for  heraldic  devices. 

One  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  Hispano- 
Moresque  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
collection  is  the  Manises  bowl  shown  in  Nos. 
vi  and  vii.  From  No.  vi  we  can  appreciate  the 
form — occurring  with  the  greatest  rarity — of 
the  deep,  inverted-cone  shape  of  the  body  with 
rim  about  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
base  and  the  simple  decoration  of  the  exterior. 
From  No.  vii  we  can  see  the  distinctive — in  fact 
unique — design  of  the  interior.  It  shows  a  ship 
in  full  sail  with  billowing  canvas  and  flags  fly- 
ing. On  the  main  sheet  is  blazoned  the  Royal 
Arms  of  Portugal  (ancient).* 

Hispano-Moresque  wares  were  also  pro- 
duced at  or  near  Valencia.  'Beautiful  pots  and 
dishes  in  blue  and  gold  colours  with  which  they 
supplied  Christendom'  are  referred  to  by  Nico- 
las von  Poppau  in  1484.  Two  fine  specimens  of 

*  A.  Van  de  Put,  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XV,  p.  161,  has 
fully  discussed  this  rare  piece. 
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No.  IX.— VALENCIAN  DISH  WITH  ARMS  OF  DELLE  AGLI  OF  FLORENCE  :  LATE  XV  C.  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


the  ubiquitous  drug-pot  are  shown  in  No.  viii.  Such 
pots,  of  splendid  decorative  value,  are  almost  the  only 
type  of  lustre  ware  made  for  actual  use.  Most  bowls, 
dishes,  etc.,  in  this  resplendent  technique  were  in- 
tended for  decorative  use,  hence  the  holes  for  suspen- 
sion so  frequently  found  in  the  plaques. 

The  albarelli  shown  date  from  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury and  are  decorated,  one  with  chequer  pattern, 
the  other  with  zones  of 'tree-of-life'  motifs,  stars  and 
palmettes,  with  bold  cufic  characters  and  two  nar- 
row bands  repeating  the  Arabic  formula  alafa 
(blessing)  in  blue  and  brown.  Valencia  also  pro- 
vides vis  with  a  fine  range  of  pieces  with  heraldic 
shields,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  group  which 
Hispano-Moresque  ware  presents.  This  is,  however, 
a  specialist  study  for  which  the  reader  must  turn  to 
the  writings  of  A.  Van  de  Put,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  towards  providing  dependable  data 
for  the  difficult  task  of  classification. 

As  an  example  of  the  strikingly  decorative  value 
of  such  pieces  we  may  take  the  dish  (No.  ix) .  This 
notable  specimen  is  ornamented  with  blue  briony 
foliage  and  six-petalled  florets  with  yellow  tendrils 
on  a  ground  of  gold  lustre.  The  arms  are  those  of 


Delle  Agli  of  Florence — a  lion 
rampant  gules  (here  a  dark  man- 
ganese), a  bordure  azure  charged 
with  turnips.  This  Salting  collec- 
tion piece  is  of  the  second  half 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

A  somewhat  later  heraldic 
piece  is  the  aquamanile  (No.  xi) 
— a  vessel  for  pouring  water  on 
the  hands  of  a  priest.  Its  barrel- 
shaped  body  has  an  aperture  for 
filling  and  a  grotesque  animal- 
head  spout.  It  is  horizontally 
banded  with  imbricated  pat- 
terning and  repeats,  in  Gothic 
lettering,  of  the  words  Surge 
Domine.  On  the  end  is  a  barrulet 
debruised  by  a  lion  rampant.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  late  Fifteenth 
or  early  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  uncommon  plaque  shown 
in  No.  x,  again  Valencian,  is  in 
the  Hearst  collection  at  Califor-  ^ 
nia.  The  decoration — natural- 
istic but  slightly  formalized  ( 
fronds  on  rough  stems — is  re-  j 
served  on  the  gold  lustre. 

Valencian  pottery  was  very 
popular,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  I 
in  many  foreign  lands — espec-  3 
ially  in  Italy,  hence  the  many  ] 
Italian  coats  of  arms  found  on  ^ 
specimens,  invariably  fine.  By  « 


No.  X. — PLAQUE,  VALENCIAN  :  OF  UNCOMMON  DESIGN"  :  HEARST  COLL. 
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No.  XI.— AQUAMANILE  :  VALENCIAN,  LATE  XV  OR  EARLY  XVI  C.  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


them  it  was  called  Majorica  or 
Majolica,  perhaps  from  the 
Majorcan  boats  in  which  it  was 
carried  from  Valencia  to  Italy. 
In  the  Sixteenth  Century  renais- 
sance foliage  appears  in  the  dec- 
oration and,  as  decadence  sets  in, 
with  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
Valencian  wares  show  a  fiery 
copper  lustre  of  little  beauty. 

In  conclusion  an  example  of 
polychrome  lustre,  probably  of 
Seville  origin  (No.  xii),  may  be 
mentioned.  This  striking  piece  is 
decorated  with  a  boldly  designed 
Wyvern  with  outspread  wings  in 
blue,  green  and  yellow  lustre 
within  a  green  and  yellow  bor- 
der. It  is  an  example  of  the  late 
Fifteenth  or  perhaps  the  early 
Sixteenth  Century  of  the  special 
wares  generally  thought  to  have 
been  produced  at  Puente  de 
Arzobispo,  near  Toledo. 

The  technique  of  such  hollow 
wares  is  at  one  with  that  of  cer- 
tain polychrome-enamelled  tiles 
produced  at  Seville  and  Toledo, 
known  as  cuerda  seca.  This  tech- 
nique originated  prior  to  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  probably  in  An- 
dalusia. The  earlier  tiles  were  cut 
to  form  geometric  and  other  pat- 


terns in  enamelled  colours,  confined  within  out- 
lines which  were  painted  in  manganese  mixed 
with  a  greasy  medium.  Later  examples,  from 
about  the  second  decade  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, obtained  similar  effects  by  moulded  out- 
lines in  slight  relief.  In  this  strikingly  effective 
cloisonne-like  technique  various  types  of  wares, 
such  as  plates,  bowls  and  drug-pots,  were  made, 
decorated  with  boldly  designed  animals,  birds 
and  mythical  monsters,  of  which  this  wyvern 
is  an  excellent  example. 

Although  formerly  thought  to  have  had  their 
origin  at  Puente  del  Arzobispo,  yet  the  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  the  Sevillan  tiles  is  now 
agreed  to  indicate  that  vicinity  as  their  prob- 
able place  of  manufacture. 

Hispano-Moresque  tiles,  necessarily  left  un- 
considered in  a  short  magazine  article  such  as 
this,  are  a  special  study  in  themselves.  They 
present  valuable  data  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  metallic  lustre  wares  of  Spain  and  form 
an  indispensable  background  to  the  future  re- 
solution of  various  questions  which  still  engage 
the  attention  of  the  specialist. 
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No.  I. — CRYSTAL  SNUFF-BOX  WITH  ROCOCO  GOLD  MOUNTS  :  XVIII  CENTURY 
H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  KENT'S  GIFT  TO  THE  RED  CROSS  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


'.HERE  must  be  many  readers  of  The  Con- 
noisseur who,  under  present  conditions,  are 
unable  to  give  money  to  the  Red  Cross,  but 
who  can  give  works  of  art.  There  also  must  be  many 
others  who  have  felt  constrained  by  Lord  Kinders- 
ley's  appeals  for  economy  to  restrict  their  collecting 
activities,  but  who  now  have  an  occasion  to  do  so 
with  a  clear  conscience.  A  double  opportunity  is 
offered  to  help  the  sick  and  wounded  and  relieve  the 
conditions  of  the  ever-growing  number  of  prisoners 
of  war  in  enemy  hands. 

The  first  of  the  Red  Cross  Sales  of  silver,  which 
took  place  on  June  24th  and  25th,  is  reported  on 
another  page.  It  included  Lord  Nelson's  silver  soup 
tureen,  which  was  illustrated  in  our  last  issue  and 
which  realized  £500.  This  sale  will  be  followed  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn  by  sales  of  objects  of  art  of  all 
kinds,  furniture,  silver,  porcelain,  needlework  and  bibelots  as  well  as  paintings,  MSS.  and  books. 

A  few  of  the  gifts  which  have  been  received  since  our  last  issue  are  illustrated  on  these  pages.  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Kent  has  given  an  oval  crystal  snuff-box  with  rococo  gold  mounts  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (No.  i).  A  fine 
example  of  a  Nautilus  cup,  mounted  in  silver  gilt,  has  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Francis  Mallett  (No.  ii).  It  is  smaller  than  many  of  its  kind, 
which  gives  it  a  most  attractive  air  of  fragile  delicacy.  The  same  donor 
has  also  presented  a  George  II  gold  watch  with  moss  agate  panels  by 
Isaac  Philippon,  1740.  Many  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Mallett's 

unique  collection  of  English 
watches  which  was  exhibited 
in  toto  at  the  Exhibition  of 
British  Art  held  by  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1934. 

Lord  Yarborough  has  given 
six  silver-mounted  shell  salt- 
cellars, and  Messrs.  Crichton 
Brothers  have  presented  a  rare 
specimen  of  an  English  silver 
seal-top  spoon  of  the  time  of 
James  I. 

A  gift  which  will  attract 
much  attention,  when  it  is 
shown,  is  a  complete  layette 
for  a  Jacobean  baby,  in  a  re- 
markable state  of  preserva- 
tion, which  has  been  presented  by  Miss  Rymer-Jones.  It  invites  one's 
imagination  to  picture  the  setting  in  which  it  was  worked  in  an  Eng- 
lish household  some  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Another  gift  which  conjures  up  an  early  age  is  the  coaching  box 
containing  a  Dresden  teaset,  which  has  been  presented  by  Sophy, 
Lady  Hall  (No.  v).  However  many  journeys  it  has  taken  on  the  road,  it 
has  survived  intact.  All  the  pieces  are  complete  in  their  yellow,  quilted 
compartments.  Travelling  sets  of  this  kind,  whether  intended  to  be  set 
up  on  the  dressing-table  of  the  inn  bedroom  or  the  dining-table  of  the 
private  room,  remind  one  how  greatly  modern  methods  of  transport  and 
accommodation  have  changed  the  habits  of  the  well-to-do  traveller. 


No.  III. — MINIATURE  PRESENTED  BY  MRS.  NEWGASS 
THE    BACK    INSCRIBED   WITH   THE  INITIALS  J.M. 


No.lI.-  NAUTILUSCUP:GIFTOFMR.  FRANCIS  MALLETT 
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Among  the  miniatures,  we  illustrate  one  presented  by 
Mrs.  Newgass  (No.  iii),  and  the  furniture,  a  handsome 
marquetry  cabinet  on  a  pillared  stand  (No.  iv),  the  gift  of 
Miss  Strange.  There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  use 
decorative  pieces  of  furniture  of  this  kind  against  the  sober 
background  of  the  modern  home,  as  has  been  done  for  cen- 
turies in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  carved  and  gilt  cassoni  and 
barguenos  have  stood  against  whitewashed  walls. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  some  of  the  gifts  of  Eng- 
lish pottery  and  porcelain  which  have  been  received. 
Since  then  further  gifts  have  arrived.  Mr.  J.  R.  Draper 
has  made  an  extensive  gift  of  examples  of  Chelsea  porce- 
lain. Miss  Clarice  Vivian  has  given  examples  of  Worces- 
ter and  Swansea  which  were  bought  direct  from  the 
Swansea  factory  by  her  grandfather  early  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Mr.  Francis  Mallett  has  added  to  his 
previous  gifts  four  Worcester  scale  blue  plates.  Mr.  Frank 
Tilley  has  given  a  fine  example  of  a  salt  glaze  bowl,  and 
a  beautiful  Kunersberg  jug  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 


No.  V. 
BOX 


-DRESDEN  CHINA  TRAVELLING  TEASET  IN  ITS  COACHING 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  RED  CROSS  BY  SOPHY,  LADY  HALL 


No.  IV  —  MARQUETRY  CABINET  ON  PILLARED  STAND  :  PRESENTED  BY  MISS  STRANGE 


Stuart  G.  Davis.  Pottery  of  a  very  much  earlier 
age  are  some  Egyptian  cups,  presented  by 
General  and  Mrs.  Tidy. 

The  variety  of  gifts,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  nation-wide  appeal,  is  very  large  and 
reflects  many  facets  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
our  ancestors.  One  gift  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  on  account  of  its  small  size,  is  a 
charming  gold  pomander  fitted  with  tiny  com- 
partments engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
ingredients,  and  dated  1621,  which  has  been 
presented  by  Lady  Dorothy  Charteris. 

Some  objects  are  of  interest  for  their  his- 
torical associations  rather  than  their  intrinsic 
worth.  Two  large  decorative  Chinese  vases  of 
painted  glass  were  for  many  years  used  as  bal- 
lot boxes  by  the  East  India  Company.  There  is 
a  quaint  folding  silk  purse  which  belonged  to 
Queen  Adelaide,  each  pocket  of  which  is  em- 
broidered with  the  denominations  of  money, 
TLcn  POUU&S,  jfive  poun&S,  etc.,  in  imitation  of 
the  denominations  of  bank  notes. 

Among  the  Oriental  objects  is  a  Chien  Shun- 
chu  painting  on  silk,  presented  by  Messrs. 
Bluett,  and  a  carved  rose  quartz  vase  presented 
by  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Baron.  Mr.  Frank 
Partridge  gave  two  Chinese  vases  decorated 
with  silver  pique  work.  Several  other  pieces 
have  been  presented  by  Sir  George  Leon,  Bart. 
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/  Hi  DEA  I  H  OF  THE  VIRGIN  :  BY  PETRUS  CRISTUS  :  FROM  THE  EXHIBITION  OF 
FLEMISH  PRIMITIVES  HELD  BY  M.  KNOEDLER  &  COMPANY  FOR  BELGIAN  SEAMEN 


LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  FLEMISH  PRIMITIVES 

THE  most  distinguished  event  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
season  was  the  exhibition  of  Flemish  primitives  held  by 
M.  Knocdler  &  Company  for  the  benefit  of  Belgian 
seamen  serving  with  the  Allied  Navy.  Under  the  direction  of 
an  executive  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Jan-Albert  Goris, 
Commissioner  of  Information  for  Belgium,  Baron  Joseph  Van 
der  Elst,  and  Georges  Philippart,  associate  secretary  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Belgian  Museums,  a  group  of  paintings 
was  brought  together  from  private  and  public  sources,  some  of 
them  seen  here  for  the  first  time,  which  for  sheer  beauty  and 
quality  have  not  been  surpassed  here  in  any  exhibition  of  this 
period.  The  event  was  one  of  the  best  attended  of  the  season, 
and  the  two  main  galleries  at  Knoedler's  were  continuously 
filled  with  visitors  during  the  five  weeks  in  which  the  paintings 
were  on  view.  Twenty-six  subjects  are  not  numerically  great, 
but  so  carefully  were  they  chosen  that  the  impression  given 


was  of  a  rare  and  complete  view  of  one  of  the  greatest 
periods  in  European  painting. 

Subjects  which  have  not  been  seen  here  before  in- 
cluded the  recently  identified  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Petrus  Cristus,  which  came  from  the  Santa  Canale  family 
near  Palermo,  Sicily;  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Dirk  Bouts, 
until  recently,  in  a  convent  in  northern  France,  of  which 
Friedlaender  says  that  it  is  of  the  period  of  the  Last  Supper 
at  Louvain,  1464-68;  and  Memling's  Portrait  of  a  Man, 
with  a  landscape  background,  coming  originally  from  a 
North  Italian  collection.  It  is  comparable  to  the  Portrait 
of  an  Italian  Holding  a  Medal  in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp. 
A  painting  which  has  never  been  seen  in  any  public  ex- 
hibition was  the  panel  by  Hieronymus  Bosch,  the  Allegory 
of  Avarice,  painted  in  pure  translucent  tones  of  rose  and 
grey  which  give  unexpected  grace  and  charm  to  a  grue- 
some subject,  the  death-bed  of  a  miser.  It  was  formerly  in 
an  English  collection  and  Friedlaender  has  identified  a 
drawing  for  it  in  the  Louvre.  A  heretofore  unexhibited 
work  by  Mabuse  is  the  Virgin  and  Child,  dated  1 53 1 ,  which 
was  formerly  in  a  private  collection  in  Madrid. 

The  presence  of  Memling's  St.  Sebastian  from  the  Mu- 
seum in  Brussels,  the  Hugo  van  der  Goes  Holy  Family, 
Virgin  and  Child  by  Gerard  David,  Jan  Mostaert's  great 
Portrait  of  a  Man,  possibly  Claude  de  Pontallier,  Seigneur 
de  Flagey,  and  Van  Orley's  Portrait  of  Dr.  £elle,  all  from 
the  same  source,  and  fortunately  in  safe  keeping  here  at 
the  present  time,  brought  works  ol"  unmatched  impor- 
tance to  the  exhibition. 

An  especially  charming  work  is  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St.  Anne  by  the  recently  named  Master  of  the 
Tiburtine  Sibyl,  so  designated  by  Friedlaender  from  a 
painting  in  the  Staedel  Institute,  Frankfort,  showing  the 
Tiburtine  Sibyl  and  the  Emperor  Augustus.  It  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  style  of  Aelbert  Bouts,  and  may  possibly  be  by 
his  brother,  Dirk  Bouts  II.  The  painting  was  exhibited 
at  Antwerp  in  1 930  as  by  the  Master  of  the  Lucia  Legend. 
The  Petrus  Cristus  Death  of  the  Virgin,  here  illustrated, 
has  been  identified  by  Friedlaender,  who  calls  it  the  earliest 
rendering  of  this  subject  in  Flemish  art,  and  dates  it  between 
1440  and  1445.  It  has  been  in  Sicily  since  the  1500's,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Santa  Canale  family,  and  until  recent 
study  has  been  considered  a  work  of  the  Sicilian-Flemish  school. 

The  background  of  the  painting,  at  the  right,  shows  St. 
Thomas,  who  had  not  been  present  with  the  other  Apostles 
and  refused  to  believe  their  account  of  the  event.  Thereupon 
an  angel  dropped  down  to  him  her  girdle  so  that,  as  Jacobus 
de  Voragine  describes  it,  'he  might  understand  that  she  had 
been  assumed  entire.' 


AN  ATTRIBUTION  TO  NERI  DE  BICCI 

A RATHER  unusual  small  panel  of  the  quattrocento  (21  in.  X 
16  in.)  is  illustrated  here  in  the  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Angels,  exhibited  at  the  Lilienfeld  Galleries.  In  the  opinion  of 
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the  late  George  Martin  Richter  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner,  it  is 
the  work  of  Neri  di  Bicci,  1419-1491,  a  minor  Florentine 
master  who  occasionally  shows  himself  a  distinguished  colourist. 
His  use  of  cool  neutral  tones  with  passages  of  brilliant  reds  and 
pinks  in  the  present  subject,  brings  space  and  harmony  into  a 
composition  which  includes  an  unusual  amount  of  detail.  The 
main  form  of  the  composition,  with  its  emphasis  on  a  diagonal 
placing  of  the  figures,  and  the  voluted  chair  arm  terminating 
the  composition  at  the  lower  left,  derives  from  the  well-known 
Madonna  by  Filippo  Lippi  in  the  Uffizi.  The  profile  of  the  angel 
is  very  like  the  profile  of  the  child  in  Neri  de  Bicci's  Madonna 
and  Child  in  the  Museum  at  Dijon  and  in  a  similar  painting  in 
the  Maitland  F.  Griggs  collection.  This  profile,  so  characteristic 
of  the  artist,  is  found  again  among  the  kneeling  saints  and 
angels  in  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Johnson  collection, 
which  repeats  the  composition  of  an  altar  painting  executed 
for  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Bagno  di  Romagna. 

In  the  Dijon  panel  the  child  holds  the  mother's  scarf  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  present  picture.  The  type  of 
the  Madonna,  an  aristocratic  Florentine  lady,  is  found  among 
the  graceful  and  youthful  saints,  Lucy,  Margaret,  Agnes  and 
Catherine,  surrounding  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  large  panel 
painted  probably  after  1 475,  which  is  reproduced  by  Van  Marie 
as  in  the  Academy  at  Florence,  although  its  present  location 
appears  to  be  doubtful. 

LOUIS  XVI  ROOM  FOR  CLEVELAND 

AN  important  French  room  of  the  Louis  XVI  period  by 
.  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere  has  been  presented  by  Grace 
Rainey  Rogers  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  in  memory  of 
her  father,  William  J.  Rainey.  Probably  originally  a  music 
room,  it  comes  from  a  dwelling  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain, 
built  by  the  architect  Jacques-Ange  Gabriel,  which  reputedly 
belonged  to  the  Abbe  Terray,  Comptroller-General  of  Finance 
under  Louis  XV.  It  is  known  definitely  that  about  1830  the 
room  became  the  property  of  the  Abbe's  grand- nephew, 
Comte  Hippolyte  Terray,  and  was  inherited  by  his  daughter, 
after  which  it  passed  through  several  collections,  including 
that  of  Arthur  Veil-Picard  of  Paris. 

The  usual  practice  of  Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere  in  decorating 
with  panels  painted  on  wood  or  canvas  is  seen  in  the  Cleveland 
acquisition.  There  are  three  doors  and  their  jambs,  and  ten 
long  panels  of  painted  wood,  set  in  modern  boiserie,  with  details 
of  design  which  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  boudoir  of 
Marie  Antoinette  at  Fontainebleau  by  the  same  artist,  and  also 
the  boudoir  of  Madame  de  Serilly  at  South  Kensington  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  by  the  same  hand.  The  design  shows 
dancing  figures,  representations  of  Orpheus  and  Apollo, 
figures  with  trumpets  and  cymbals,  the  triangle,  lyre  and 
sistrum.  The  room,  acquired  by  Mrs.  Rogers  in  19 19,  has  been 
furnished  with  some  exceptional  pieces  of  French  decorative 
art,  including  a  Louis  XV  desk  of  marqueterie  de  paille,  Louis 
XVI  tables  signed  by  C.  Wolff,  Claude-Charles  Saunier  and 
J.  A.  Vovis,  a  set  of  chairs  by  Georges  Jacob  from  the  Maurice 
Rothschild  collection,  and  a  suite  composed  of  a  settee  and  six 
chairs  covered  with  Aubusson  tapestry  after  designs  by  Huet 
which  came  from  the  collection  of  the  Princesse  Polignac. 

Several  important  works  of  Clodion  are  included,  one  of 
which  is  a  terra  cotta  statuette  of  a  girl  bearing  a  wreath,  and 
there  are  similar  figures  in  bronze  combined  with  ormolu  in 
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the  pair  of  candelabra,  of  which  one  is  illustrated.  These  were 
originally  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and 
later  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

TEA-POT  BY  JOSEPH 
RICHARDSON  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

IN  the  exhibition  of  furniture,  silver  and  porcelain  of 
Philadelphia  origin  held  last  spring  by  C.  W.  Lyon,  there 
was  a  group  of  silver  containing  examples  of  the  work  of 
one  of  Philadelphia's  best-known  silversmiths,  Joseph  Richard- 
son, Sr.,  1711-1784.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  gave  five 
silversmiths  to  Philadelphia,  a  number  which  was  exceeded 
only  by  the  Syng  group,  of  whom  there  were  six.  The  first 
silversmith  of  the  family  was  Francis  Richardson,  1 681-1729, 
whose  sons,  Joseph,  Sr.,  and  John,  carried  on  his  craft,  and  the 
two  sons  of  the  former,  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  Nathaniel,  maintained 
the  family  traditions  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  Syngs  and  Richardsons  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  leading  Philadelphia  families,  and  the  records  of 
Joseph  Richardson  and  the  younger  Philip  Syng  show  that 
they  occasionally  executed  work  for  each  other,  indicating 
their  friendly  relationship.  In  the  Lyon  exhibition  was  a 
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globular  tea-pot  made  by  Richardson  for  Joseph  Reed,  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  political  life  of  the  Federal  period.  On 
the  bottom  it  shows  the  maker's  mark  IR  stamped  twice,  and 
the  engraved  initials  /  R  for  the  original  owner. 

Joseph  Reed,  born  at  Trenton  in  1 74 1 ,  graduated  from 
Princeton,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  returned  to  practise  law  in  Philadelphia.  In  1775 
he  was  President  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  later  was  military  secretary  to  Washington.  In  May  1777 
he  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental  Army.  As 
President  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1 778,  he  enjoyed  a  rare  title,  soon 
to  be  changed  to  governor.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1 785. 

The  Lyon  exhibition  also  included  a  presentation  sword 
with  a  hilt  by  Edward  Milne  of  Philadelphia  which  was  given 
by  Washington  to  Reed  in  1776.  An  inscription  names  him  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  Reed.  Milne  was  the  maker  who 
executed  a  series  of  camp  cups  for  Washington,  of  which  two 
examples  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  along  with  the  original  receipt  from  Milne. 


NEW  HANDBOOK  FOR 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM 


A 


RECENTLY  published,  small  Handbook  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art  offers  a  brief  survey  of  its  exten- 
sive collections 
which  in  the 
last  fifteen 
years,  since  the 
new  building 
was  opened, 
has  come  to 
occupy  one 
hundred  and 
forty-five  gal- 
leries. Further 
developments 
in  the  installa- 
tion  of  the 
Renaissance 
galleries  are 
indicated  for 
the  future,  but 
the  Museum 
may  well  rest 
content  with 
having  ac- 
complished so 
much  in  the 
installation  of 
its  vast  collec- 
tions in  recent 
years.  A  con- 
sistent pro- 
gramme of  de- 
velopment has 
been  carried 
on  under  the 
direction  of 
Fiske  Kimball, 

ONE    OF   A    PAIR    OF    CANDELABRA    BY    CLODION  .  u  tu„ 

GIFT  TO  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  OHIO  in    which  the 


sections  of  English  and  American  paintings,  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  crafts,  galleries  of  European  art  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  Oriental  collections,  domestic  interiors 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  special  galleries  of  paintings, 
prints,  glass  and  ceramics,  have  taken  form  as  part  of  a  well- 
considered  whole. 

Especially  rich  is  the  series  of  interiors  as  a  background  for 
the  decorative  arts.  The  earliest  is  a  French  Gothic  room  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  which  incorporates  a  fireplace  from  the 
Figdor  collection.  There  is  also  a  Florentine  Gothic  interior 
with  stone  door  heads  from  the  Mercato  Vecchio  in  Florence, 
and  a  Venetian  room  from  the  Palazzo  Soranzo  which  follows 
the  style  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Following  are  Renaissance  rooms 
of  German,  Spanish,  Dutch  and  Italian  origin,  and  a  French 
room  from  the  Chateau  de  Cussac  near  Le  Puy.  An  extra- 
ordinary series  of  English  interiors  begins  with  a  Tudor  room 
from  Red  Lodge,  West  Wickham,  Kent,  and  includes  a 
William  Kent  room  from  New  Place,  Upminster,  Essex;  a  deal 
room  of  1 748  from  the  Georgian  wing  added  to  Wrightington 
Hall,  Lancashire,  in  that  year;  and  a  Georgian  room  of  about 
1760  from  Tower  Hill,  London.  Of  especial  importance  are 
three  rooms  from  Sutton  Scarsdale,  Derbyshire,  of  which  one 
has  limewood  carving  in  the  manner  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  a 
second  has  a  cornice  in  a  style  which  recalls  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  the  deal  room  is  reminiscent  of  the  period  of  Lord 
Burlington.  A  drawing-room  from  Lansdowne  House  was 
designed  by  Robert  Adam  and  has  decorations  by  Cipriani, 
while  its  furnishings  include  a  suite  from  Moor  Park  designed 
for  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  by  Robert  Adam. 

In  the  French  interiors  is  a  salon  from  the  Hotel  Letellier, 
built  in  1 789,  while  American  rooms  include  interiors  from  the 
Powel  House,  Philadelphia,  1768,  and  the  Ezekiel  Hersey 
Derby  House,  Salem,  built  in  1799. 

The  Handbook  also  illustrates  additions  to  the  Oriental  in- 
stallations in  1939  and  1940,  the  Sasanian  Palace  portal  from 
Damghan,  and  the  sixteenth-century  Indian  pillared  hall  from 
Madura  (Madras  Presidency). 

The  completion  of  the  installation  of  the  Johnson  collection 
of  paintings  is  mentioned  in  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  CIX, 
No.  483,  p.  63,  in  which  issue  appeared  an  article  describ- 
ing the  methods  of  preservation  adopted  by  Mr.  David 
Rosen  after  exhaustive  examination  by  X-ray,  ultra-violet 
ray  and  micro-photograph. 

In  the  decorative  arts,  the  silver  by  Philadelphia  silver- 
smiths is  outstanding.  From  it  is  reproduced  here  an  early 
Philadelphia  chafing  dish  by  John  de  Nys,  made  before  1721 
for  Anthony  Morris,  and  given  to  the  Museum  by  Richard 
Wistar  Harvey,  a  descendant.  It  is  illustrated  here  in  compari- 
son with  the  New  York  chafing  dishes  discussed  elsewhere  in 
the  present  issue.  The  method  of  construction  employed  by 
this  Philadelphia  maker  follows  the  Dutch  method  of  placing 
brackets  directly  on  the  rim,  as  a  support  for  a  dish.  In  the 
English  and  French  chafing  dishes,  and  also  those  made  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  bracket  is  extended  along  the 
body  of  the  bowl  and  joins  with  the  foot. 

Little  is  known  of  John  de  Nys.  His  name  appears  in  a  con- 
fusing variety  of  forms  in  the  early  records,  of  which  the  first  is 
the  cash  book  of  William  Penn,  1700,  and  he  is  also  mentioned 
in  James  Logan's  accounts  in  17 13.  He  is  thought  to  hive  been 
of  Huguenot  extraction  and  to  have  been  for  a  time  in  Hol- 
land, which  would  account  for  his  following  the  Dutch 
style  in  his  work. 
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TEA-POT  BY  JOSEPH  RICHARDSON,  SENR.,  PHILADELPHIA,  1711  1784  :  EXHIB,  BY  C.  W.  LYON 


GEORGE  II  TRAY  WITH  THE  ROYAL  ARMS 

AN  outstanding  example  of  English  silver  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
•  large  tray  exhibited  by  Peter  Guille.  It  measures  twenty- 
three  inches  across  and  was  made  by  John  Edwards  of  London. 
In  the  centre  it  is  engraved  with  the  Royal  arms  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  borne  by  George  I  and  George  II.  The  date 
letter  on  the  tray,  for  1 730,  associates  it  with  the  latter  monarch. 

Of  the  four  silversmiths  with  the  name  John  Edwards  who 
have  been  admitted  at  various  periods  to  the  Goldsmiths, 
according  to  Sir  Ambrose  Neal,  the  maker  is  the  one  who  was 
admitted  in  1723  and  had  a  shop  in  St.  Swithin's  Lane.* 

The  tray,  basically  rectangular  in  outline,  has  a  simple 
moulded  edge,  and  becomes  a  magnificent  example  of  the 
rococo  style  through  its  ornamentation,  which  is  executed  in  a 
combination  of  engraving  and  flat  chasing.  The  arms  and 
supporters  are  engraved,  and  the  cutting  varies  from  lines  of 
hair's-breadth  fineness  to  bold,  heavy  strokes.  In  the  border 
flat  chasing  is  added  to  give  variety  of  surface  to  a  pattern 
which  combines  masks,  shell  borders  and  diapered  grounds  set 
in  foliated  scrolls.  Four  cartouches  at  the  centres  of  the  sides  are 
engraved  with  classic  deities,  and  at  the  corners  is  the  crest,  a 
lion  crowned,  statant  gardant,  surmounted  by  an  earl's 
coronet.  The  existence  of  the  tray  is  a  recent  discovery,  as  it  has 
been  lost  to  view  for  almost  forty  years.  Its  recovery  restores 
to  us  a  magnificent  example  of  George  II  silver. 


the  present  owner,  William  Bingham,  2nd,  of 
the  Peterson  collection  of  Chinese  paintings 
among  the  museums  at  Princeton,  Hovvdoin, 
Dartmouth,  Amherst  and  Williams. 

There  are  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  sub- 
jects listed  in  Dr.  Laufer's  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection, counting  the  albums  as  single  items. 
Each  museum  has  approximately  fifty  subjects, 
the  initial  choice  being  given  to  Professor  Row- 
ley of  Princeton,  where  the  collection  was  de- 
posited about  three  years  ago  in  the  Museum  of 
Historic  Art.  An  account  of  the  collection,  by 
Professor  Rowley,  appearing  in  the  first  issue  of 
the  Museum's  Record  (Spring,  1942),  reviews  the 
collection  in  the  light  of  recent  conclusions  re- 
garding attributions,  and  dismisses  as  untenable 
the  many  assumptions  of  Ming,  and  earlier, 
origin  made  in  the  catalogue  of  1930.  The 
strength  of  the  collection  is  in  its  rich  represen- 
tation of  Ch'ing  painters,  many  of  them  un- 
recorded, whose  works  Dr.  Peterson  had  the  courage  to 
acquire  because  he  liked  them,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
practice  of  his  contemporaries  in  demanding  works  of  the 
T'ang  and  Sung  periods  which  are  only  obtainable  in  copies. 
As  the  forty-seven  albums  of  the  collection  contained  five 
hundred  and  twenty-two  separate  subjects,  it  is  evident  that, 
with  about  two  hundred  additional  rolls  in  the  various  formats, 
the  collection  is  a  rich  one.  Almost  all  the  techniques  are 
represented  except  the  'ink  flinging'  which  was  so  liked  by  the 
Ming  masters,  and  the  vertical  stroke  of  Kung  Hsien. 

Professor  Rowley  disregards  all  the  attributions  to  the  Sung 
and  Yuan  periods,  and  many  of  the  Ming,  but  he  describes  in 
detail  two  landscapes  of  the  collection  which  appear  to  him  to 
be  Ming  productions.  One  is  a  mountain  landscape  (No.  7  of 
the  original  catalogue),  which  on  stylistic  grounds  he  believes  to 
be  a  Ming  work,  following  in  the  path  of  Shen  Chou  and  T'ang 
Yin  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  This  mountain  landscape  assem- 
bles its  detail  with  a  new  feeling  for  unity,  and  shows  a  closer 
observation  of  nature  than  a  Sung  artist  would  have  expressed. 

The  second,  the  idyllic  River  Scene  here  reproduced,  is  the 
third  of  the  Laufer  catalogue  and  represents  an  entirely  differ- 
ent aspect  of  the  Ming  style.  While  the  first  offers  a  wealth  of 
detail  fused  in  a  harmonious  whole,  this  suggests  an  effect  of 
greatness  by  the  simplest  possible  means.  P'orms  as  well  as 
textures  are  no  more  than  indicated,  and  a  decorative  com- 
position is  secured  with  diagonals  which  balance  each  other. 
The  artist's  use  of  washes  is  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the 


GIFT  OF  THE  PETERSON- 
BINGHAM  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

TT  is  satisfying  to  note  that  a  new  procedure 
-L  is  being  followed  in  regard  to  the  dividing  of 
a  single,  large  collection  among  a  number  of 
museums,  instead  of  leaving  it  as  a  single,  if 
even  more  impressive,  unit,  in  one.  This  sacrifice 
of  prestige,  if  indeed  it  is  a  sacrifice,  has  the  re- 
sult of  bringing  the  subject  it  covers  to  a  much 
wider  audience,  as  in  the  recent  division  by 

*  For  other  works  by  John  Edwards,  see  article  Welsh 
Goldsmiths,  by  E.  Alfred  Jones,  The  Connoisseur, 
July  1942. 
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Ming  painter  Tai  Chin,  but  the  signature  of  this  artist  on  the 
painting  is  not  credited,  as  its  author  preserves  too  much  of  the 
tradition  of  Ma  Yuan.  The  painting  introduces  touches  of 
colour,  blue  and  tan,  with  the  predominating  monochrome, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Ch'e  school. 


MODERN  BRITISH  CRAFTS 

AN  extensive  exhibition  of  British  handicrafts  by  contem- 
porary artists,  which  was  brought  together  by  the  British 
Council  in  London  and  safely  transported  across  the  Atlantic 
last  spring,  was  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  early  in  the 
summer  and  is  also  being  sent  to  Canada  and  South  America. 
Sir  Eric  Maclagan,  chairman  of  the  exhibition  committee, 
writes  in  the  foreword  to  the  catalogue  of  the  limitations  under 
which  the  selection  was  made,  and  the  need  for  depending  on 
whatever  material  was  available  in  war-time.  In  spite  of 
obvious  difficulties,  an  impressive  exhibition  of  the  crafts  has 
been  assembled,  representing  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty 
contributors,  which  indicates  the  vigorous  state  to  which  the 
British  crafts  have  attained  since  the  initial  impulse  of  William 
Morris.  That  the  committee  found  so  much  available  for  this 
ambassadorial  venture  overseas  indicates  a  reservoir  of  wealth 
which  promises  well  for  the  future  of  the  arts  in  the  hoped-for 
days  when  peace  is  restored. 

The  exhibition  was  arranged  in  four  rooms,  a  country 
cottage  dining-room  and  bedroom  and  a  town  dining-room 
and  music-room.  The  former  were  the  background  for  the 
traditional  folk  arts,  hand-woven  rugs  from  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
Scottish  tartans  in  the  traditional  colourings,  Shetland  shawls 
of  hand-spun  yarns,  baskets  from  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
Sussex,  simple  agricultural  tools  which  look  as  though  their 
prototypes  might  have  been  mentioned  in  Thomas  Tusser's 
verses  on  good  husbandry,  carved  wooden  spoons  and  silk 
quilts  from  Wales,  the  guernseys  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  and 
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unpainted  ash  furniture  made  in  the  traditional  way  without 
nails  or  glue. 

The  exhibition  falls  naturally  into  two  parts,  the  folk  art 
and  the  creations  of  the  designer  and  craftsman  who  addresses 
his  work  to  the  patronage  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
individual  production.  A  few  pieces  made  in  mass  production 
are  included,  where  the  services  of  a  designer  have  been 
enlisted  for  machine  produced  articles,  but  in  the  main  this 
was  an  exhibition  of  true  handicrafts. 

The  silver  formed  an  important  part  of  the  exhibition  and 
contained  a  number  of  loans,  such  as  Arthur  Gaskin's  casket 
belonging  to  H.R.H..  the  Princess  Royal,  a  chalice  and  paten 
designed  by  L.  G.  Durbin  for  the  Chapel  of  Chivalry  in  the 
new  Guildford  Cathedral,  and  R.  M.  Y.  Gleadowe's  rose- 
water  dish,  presented  by  the  Goldsmiths  to  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham.  The  work  of  G.  Kruger  Gray,  R.  H.  Hill,  C.  J. 
Shiner,  James  Warwick,  Harold  Stabler  and  others  working  in 
the  precious  metals  shows  a  range  which  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated among  American  craftsmen  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  significant  to  find  in  the  field  of  ceramics  the  successful 
use  of  traditional  forms,  as  in  the  work  of  Bernard  Leach  and 
Michael  Cardew,  and  the  revival  of  salt  glaze  stoneware  in  the 
pottery  of  William  Gordon.  Other  subjects  of  note  included  the 
glass  of  C.  D.  Stanier,  the  embroideries  of  Rebecca  Crompton 
and  the  hand-printed  wall-papers  designed  by  Edward 
Bawden  and  John  Aldridge. 

OTHER  NEWS   FROM  AMERICA 

EXHIBITION  OF  ARTISTS  FOR  VICTORY 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  of  plans  for  a  great 
-  exhibition  of  contemporary  American  art  to  be  held  next 
winter  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by  Artists  for  Vic- 
tory, Inc.,  the  emergency  war-time  association  of  twenty  lead- 
ing national  and  New  York  art  societies.  The  ex- 
hibition, which  will  be  open  to  all  artists  in  the 
United  States  who  wish  to  submit  works  accord- 
ing to  rules  to  be  announced  by  the  Jury  of  Ad- 
mission, will  be  held  from  December  7th,  1942, 
until  February  22nd,  1943.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  have  appropriated 
$52,000  for  purchase  prizes  to  be  awarded  for 
works  from  the  exhibition  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States — the  works  so  selected  to  enter  the 
collections  of  the  Museum.  Fourteen  purchase 
awards  will  be  offered  in  sculpture  in  the  total 
amount  of  $25,000,  seventeen  purchase  prizes  in 
painting  in  the  total  amount  of  825,000,  and 
$2,000  for  prints. 

A  Jury  of  Admission  composed  of  seven  artists 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  Artists  for 
Victory,  Inc.,  Hobart  Nichols,  who  as  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  is  ex-qfficio  a 
Trustee  of  the  Museum.  This  jury  will  select  the 
paintings  and  other  items  to  be  included  in  the 
exhibition  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  will 
appoint  another  jury  of  museum  officials  selected 
from  its  own  staff  and  the  staffs  of  other  museums 
to  serve  as  a  jury  to  award  and  select  the  pur- 
chase prizes.  Further  details  and  conditions  of 
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in  flower,  framed  and  arranged  on  the  walls  - ■ 1 '  ■ i>w ^ ^I'ffifl  lr'bn  ^iff^' "•  ; < 1 

I jy  growing  plants  in  pots  and  by  cut  flowers. 

Presiding  over  the  group  stood  the  tranquil  figure  of  the  hermit  Saint 
Fiacre,  the  patron  of  gardeners,  in  the  form  of  a  fifteenth-century  alabaster 
statuette.  Enlightening,  and  often  humorous,  quotations  from  writers  such 
as  mediaeval  herbalists  and  the  'Goodman  of  Paris,'  a  fourteenth-century 
gentleman  who  wrote  detailed  housekeeping  instructions  for  his  young 
wife,  enlivened  the  descriptive  labels  and  gave  a  human  touch  to  the 
narratives  of  the  plants'  uses. 

The  herbs  were  divided  into  five  categories:  those  used  for  medicine,  for 
cooking,  for  sweet  savour,  for  colouring,  and  for  poison.  Many  varieties,  especi- 
ally in  the  cookery  group,  are  used  to-day  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  and  excerpts  from  mediaeval  cook  books  offer  inspiration 
to  modern  gourmets.  There  were  also  strange  uses  of  herbs,  brews  of  super- 
stitious nature,  and  'healing'  remedies  of  doubtful  value.  One  writer  says 
of  feverfew  that  when  it  is  crushed  and  applied  to  an  injury  it  has  the 
power  of  'bringing  broken  bones  together  to  heal  them.'  Banckes's  Herbal 
states  that  southernwood  'burnt  and  the  ashes  meddled  together  with  oil 
restoreth  where  any  man  lacketh  hair.'  Some  herbs  are  still  used  medicinally 
for  somewhat  the  same  purposes  as  in  Chaucer's  time,  when  opium  poppies 
were  known  to  deaden  pain. 

Saffron,  one  of  the  herbs  of  the  colouring  group,  was  expensive  and  so  prized 
as  flavouring  by  Henry  VIII  that  it  is  said  he  forbade  its  use  for  hair  dye  by 
ladies  of  his  court.  Lavender  was  considered  a  precious  herb.  Roses  and  violets 
had  practical  uses.  Holly  was  employed  in  producing  glue  and  for  'making 
red  wine  white.'  Numerous  herbs  used  mainly  as  poisons  for  pests  in  the  Middle 
Ages  have  been  developed  into  valuable  medicines  to-day,  for  example — 
aconite,  or  monk's-hood.  Important  newcomers  to  The  Cloisters  gardens 
were  four  medlar  trees,  which  are  rare  in  America,  but  often  mentioned 
by  Chaucer.The  fruit,  which  ripens  in  the  fall,  resembles  large  rose  pips,  about 
the  size  of  small  plums.  Bronze-green  in  colour,  they  are  eaten  when  over- 
ripe, as  fermentation  sets  in. 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


RIVER  SCENE  :  MING  PERIOD  :  GIFT  OF  WILLIAM  BING- 
HAM 2ND  :  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORIC  ART,  PRINCETON  UNIV. 


entry  and  award  have  already  been  announced 
by  the  joint  committee  representing  the  Mu- 
seum and  Artists  for  Victory,  Inc.  The  Trustees 
of  the  Museum  are  making  this  contribution  to- 
wards the  support  of  contemporary  American 
art  in  this  critical  war  year  in  the  hope  that  this  ac- 
tion will  give  courage  to  other  communities  and 
museums  throughout  the  nation  to  take  similar 
steps  in  behalf  of  the  artists  of  their  communities . 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  office  of  Artists 
for  Victory,  Inc.,  101  Park  Avenue,  Mew  York,  N.T. 


HERBS  FOR  THE 
MEDIAEVAL  HOUSEHOLD 

THE  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  held  a 
summer  exhibition  at  The  Cloisters  in  Fort 
Tryon  Park,  entitled  Herbs  for  the  Mediaeval  House- 
hold. This  was  an  assemblage  of  rare  and  common 
herbs,  familiar  to  homes  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
many  of  which  are  in  use  to-day.  Representative 
of  the  great  number  of  herbs  growing  in  The 
Cloisters  gardens,  were  sprays  of  pressed  herbs 


THE  Metropolitan  Museum's  Bulletin  announced  in  its  June  number 
the  decision  to  merge  the  three  separate  issues  of  July,  August  and 
September  into  a  single  volume,  of  considerably  larger  format,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  August.  The  articles  will  be  longer  and  more  profusely  illustrated. 


TUGS  BY  BERNARD  LEACH  AND  SLIPWARE  DISH  BY  MICHAEL  CARDEW  :  IN  THE  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  MODERN  BRITISH  CRAFTS  LATELY  HELD  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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CHAFING  DISHES  BY  NEW  YORK 

SILVERSMITHS 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


No.  I. — CHAFING  DISH  :  BY  PETER  VAN  DYCK  (1684-1750)  :  HEIGHT  2|  INCHES,  DIAMETER  OF  BOWL  5J  INCHES 
LENT  BY  MISS  CHARLOTTE  VAN  CORTLANDT  TO  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  :  BY  PERMISSION 


FOR  the  silver  chafing  dish,  or  brazier,  a  single  name  has 
never  been  agreed  upon,  and  it  is  probable  the  two 
terms  will  continue  to  be  bracketed  indefinitely  for  the 
reason  that  neither  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  first  has 
modern  associations  which  are  unattractive  to  the  collector  of 
old  silver,  to  whom  this  venerable  little  piece  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  examples  of  domestic  plate.  The  designation,  brazier, 
belongs  to  the  much  larger  receptacle  for  coals  used  in  warming 
a  room.  Braziers  existed  from  antique  times  and  have  been 
executed  in  a  variety  of  metals.  A  smaller  type  of  receptacle 
for  charcoal,  equipped  with  a  handle  and  used  for  warming 
food,  preparing  hot  beverages  and  for  executing  certain 
exotic  recipes  in  sixteenth-century  English  cook  books  specify- 
ing a  chafing  dish  of  coals,  has  long  existed  in  Europe,  where 
it  was  made  in  copper,  brass, 
steel  and  pewter.  Representa- 
tions of  all  types  and  sizes 
adapted  to  diverse  purposes 
are  seen  in  those  invaluable 
records  of  contemporary  cus- 
toms, the  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  paintings  of  interiors 
and  still  life.  In  France  there 
was  even  in  the  mediaeval 
period  the  chaujfoeur,  later 
called  a  rechaud,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly popular.  Examples  in 
precious  metals  have  been 
recorded  as  belonging  to  Ga- 
briel le  d'Estrees,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  Louis  XV  and 
the  Dauphine,  Marie  Josephe, 
although  the  eighteenth- 


century  rechauds  adopted  the 
spirit  lamp  in  place  of  char- 
coal. The  construction  of  the 
earlier  type,  for  use  with  coals, 
is  the  same  as  appears  in  the 
American  chafing  dish;  the 
body  is  supported  by  three 
feet,  has  an  inner  grill  which 
is  held  in  place  by  a  screw 
reaching  through  the  base, 
and  is  perforated  in  the  sides, 
grill  and  base  to  provide  the 
necessary  ventilation.  Silver 
chafing  dishes  are  rare  in  Eng- 
lish silver  and  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  French  rechauds 
may  have  had  some  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  evolution  of 
the  American  chafing  dish, 
through  the  presence  of  Hu- 
guenot goldsmiths.  This  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Edward 
Wenham  in  his  Domestic  Silver  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  slight  use  of  the  form  by  English  goldsmiths.  Rare  as 
the  English  form  is  to-day,  it  was  apparently  used,  however,  and 
an  example  in  silver,  made  in  London,  1743-44,  is  illustrated  in 
Bigelow's  Historic  Silver  of  the  American  Colonies.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  both  French  and  English  models  contributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can, and  all  three  are  similar  in  employing  a  kind  of  bracket 
support  which  at  the  lower  end  serves  as  the  foot,  and  the  up- 
per, a  dish  rest.  The  Dutch  chafing  dish  placed  the  dish  rest 
directly  on  the  rim  and  there  is  no  connexion  with  the  foot. 

What  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  in  reference  to 
American  chafing  dishes  is  why  most  of  them  are  by  Boston 
makers.  There  are  at  least  two  dozen  examples  recorded  from 


No.  II. -CHAFING  DISH  SIMILAR  TO  THE  ABOVE  :  BY  PETER  VAN  DYCK  :  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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Boston,  Jacob  Hurd  alone  being  re- 
sponsible for  ten.  When  E.  Alfred  Jones 
wrote  his  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America 
( 1 928)  there  were  still  none  known  from 
New  York,  but  in  1935  two  by  Peter 
Van  Dyck  appeared  almost  simultan- 
eously. One  was  found  in  theVanCort- 
landt  family  heirlooms  which  had  be- 
longed either  to  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt 
or  to  his  son  Frederick.  It  was  at  that 
time  lent  to  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York  by  Miss  Anne  Van  Cort- 
landt, and  is  still  on  view  (No.  i).  At 
about  the  same  time  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  acquired  an  almost  identical 
example  by  Van  Dyck  (No.  ii) ,  although 
the  two  did  not  originally  form  a  pair. 

At  first  sight  they  give  this  impression,  but  the  Metropolitan's 
chafing  dish  measures  five  inches  in  diameter  of  the  bowl,  or 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  less  than  the  Van  Cortlandt  example, 
and  the  base  also  varies,  both  in  proportions  and  piercing. 


No.  III. — SMALL  CHAFING  DISH  OF  UNUSUAL  TYPE  :  BY  THOMAS  HAMERSLY,  CIRCA  1760  :  POSSIBLY 
FOR  PIPE  LIGHTING  :  IN  THE  MABEL  BRADY  GARVAN  COLLECTION  :  YALE  UNIVERSITY  ART  GALLERY 


A  word  may  first  be  said  regarding  the  unusual  little  piece 
by  Thomas  Hamersly,  with  its  scrolled  legs  ending  in  labiate 
feet.  The  question  of  its  use  has  not  been  decided,  but  it  may 
have  been  for  pipe  lighting.  The  small  coals  which  it  contained 

were  probably  conveyed  by 
means  of  small  tongs  to  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe.  Its  rim  does 
not  show  any  form  of  support 
for  a  dish,  such  as  is  found  on 
other  chafing  dishes,  and  it 
also  does  not  show  any  of  the 
piercing  which  played  an  im- 
portant function  in  keeping 
the  coals  alive. 

The  full-sized  chafing  dish 
by  Adrian  Bancker,  illustrated 
in  No.  iv,  which  does  not  have 
any  piercing,  has  supports  on 
the  rim,  so  that  both  size  and 
design  suggest  the  same  use 
as  the  pierced  chafing  dishes, 
although,  of  course,  it  could 
also  have  been  used  in  the  way  just  described.  Yet  it  would  not 
have  been  impossible  to  use  such  a  bowl  with  well-ignited  char- 
coal, which  would  have  remained  hot  long  enough  to  warm  a 
beverage  or  keep  food  at  a  certain  temperature,  which  was  all 
that  the  chafing  dish  was  required  to  do.  The  other  chafing 


No.  IV.-CHAFING  DISH  WITH  PLAIN  BOWL  :  BY  ADRIAN  BANCKER,  MADE  FREEMAN  IN  1731  :  GINSBERG  &  LEVY 


Until  the  past  year,  the  Van  Dyck  chafing  dishes  have  been 
the  only  ones  known  from  New  York,  although  a  closely  allied 
example  is  seen  in  the  small  receptacle  by  Thomas  Hamersly 
in  the  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  collection  at  the  Yale  University 
Art  Gallery,  which  is  illustrated  in  No.  iii.  Quite  recently,  how- 
ever, three  hitherto  unrecorded 
New  York  chafing  dishes  have 
come  into  view.  Two  are  by 
Adrian  Bancker,  an  accom- 
plished craftsman  working 
about  the  middle  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  and  one  is  by 
Samuel  Tingley,  who  was  first 
active  about  1 767.  This  swells 
the  number  of  New  York  chaf- 
ing dishes  to  six,  including  the 
small  example  by  Hamersly. 
It  has  seemed  worth  while  to 
bring  the  entire  group  together 
here,  with  the  hope  that  if  other 
New  York  examples  are  in  ex- 
istence their  present  location 


may  be  reported. 


No.  V.— CHAFING  DISH  :  BY  ADRIAN  BANCKER,  1703-1772  :  WITH  PIERCED  DESIGN  SIMILAR  TO  NOS.  I  AND  II 
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No.  VI.— DETAIL  OF  CHAFING  DISH  BY  ADRIAN  BANCKER  :  THE  REMOVABLE  GRILL  SHOWS  HIS  MARK 


dishes  illustrated  here  are  all  fitted  with 
a  pierced  grill  in  the  bottom,  held  by 
means  of  a  screw  which  runs  through 
the  base,  a  time-honoured  construction 
in  Continental  practice. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  side 
brackets  on  the  Van  Dyck  and  Bancker 
chafing  dishes  are  all  of  the  same  de- 
sign and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
these,  which  differ  so  greatly  from  the 
sophisticated  forms  found  on  Boston 
chafing  dishes,  are  of  wrought  silver, 
while  the  Boston  pieces  have  cast  sup- 
ports, which  would  be  consonant  with 
the  greater  production  of  such  articles 
there,  while  it  further  bears  out  the  as- 
sumption that  New  York  chafing  dishes 
have  not  simply  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
but  were  always  rare. 

The  Van  Dyck  braziers  doubtless 
antedate  the  two  by  Bancker,  as  the 
former  was  active  by  171 1  and  the  lat- 
ter became  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1  73 1 .  Yet  they  are  very 
close  in  design  in  every  respect,  and 
it  is  unusual  to  see  that  an  identical 
pierced  design,  a  simplified  and  rather 
primitive  fleur-de-lys,  is  found  on  both 
the  Van  Dyck  chafing  dishes  and  one 
by  Bancker.  This  resemblance  is  exact, 
even  to  the  placing  of  the  dots  at  the 


bottom  of  the  pattern  and  the  lobes 
that  separate  the  main  elements  (Nos. 
v,  vi  and  vii).  It  is  only  on  the  base  that 
a  slight  variation  appears  in  the  form 
of  the  vents,  one  employing  a  circle, 
one  a  lozenge  and  one  a  circular  form 
drawn  to  a  point  at  the  bottom. 

The  Metropolitan's  chafing  dish  by 
Van  Dyck  bears  the  monogram  ,  ss 
which  is  thought  to  be  that  of  Jeremias 
and  Susanna  Schuyler,  the  former 
being  the  son  of  the  famous  Philip 
Schuyler  who  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dongan  to  be  Mayor  of  Bever- 
wyck  (later  Albany)  in  1686,  and  who 
escorted  four  Mohawk  chiefs  to  Lon- 
don in  1 7 10  to  ask  for  troops  and  sup- 
plies against  the  French.  The  latter 
incident  is  noted  by  Narcissus  Luttrell 
in  his  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State 
Affairs  from  September  i6j8  to  April  17 14. 
Jeremias  Schuyler  did  not  participate 
in  public  life  to  the  extent  of  his  father 
and  appears  to  have  led  a  quiet  exist- 
ence on  his  estate,  The  Flatts,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Albany. 

Peter  Van  Dyck,  born  in  1684,  was 
apprenticed  to  the  Huguenot,  Bar- 
tholomew LeRoux,  whose  daughter, 
Rachel,  he  married  in  171  1.  He  was  a 
constable  in  1 708,  and  in  1 730  assessor, 


No.  VII.— DETAIL  OF  CHAFING  DISH  BY  ADRIAN  BANCKER,  SHOWING  HIS  MA.RK  TWICE  IMPRESSED 
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No.  VIII. — CHAFING  DISH,  WITH  FLARING  RIM  :  BY  SAMUEL  TINGLEY  :  ACTIVE  1767  :  LARGER  IN  SIZE  AND  WITH  ELABORATE  PIERCING  :  TIFFANY  &  CO. 


serving  in  the  latter  capacity  until  his  death  in  1 750.  A  sec- 
ond marriage  with  Cornelia  Van  Varick  brought  him  con- 
siderable wealth.  He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  New  York  silversmiths  and  ranks  with  such 
makers  as  Boelen,  Wynkoop  and  Kierstede.  He  was  patronized 
by  the  Schuylers,  Van  Rensselaers,  de  Peysters,  Van  Cort- 
landts  and  Livingstons,  and  made  the  important  tankard  in 
the  Garvan  collection  with  the  arms  of  Harmanus  Wendeii, 
1 687-1 73 1,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Albany,  and  his 
wife,  Anna  Glen.  He  is  also  the  maker  of  the  only  known 
example  of  an  American  octagonal  tea-pot,  which  came  to  the 
Garvan  collection  from  London. 

Adrian  Bancker,  1  703-1 772,  was  a  son  of  Evertt  Bancker, 
Mayor  of  Albany.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Henricus  Boelen,  son 
of  Jacob  Boelen.  In  1728  he  married  Gertrude  E.  Van  Taer- 
ling,  and  in  1731  was  evidently  in  business  for  himself,  for  he 
became  a  Freeman  in  that  year.  He  made  a  baptismal  basin 
with  the  date  1 744  and  the  seal  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
New  York,  also  an  unusual  covered  bowl,  probably  for  sugar, 
of  which  the  cover  forms  an  additional  receptacle  when  re- 
versed, a  form  familiar  in  Chinese  ceramics.  He  also  made  a 
beautifully  simple  two-handled  bowl  with  C-shaped  handles 
which  belonged  to  George  Taylor  and  Helena  Johnstone  of 
Middletown,  and  is  well  known  for  the  flair  with  which  he 
executed  the  pyriform  Queen  Anne  tea-pot. 

Thomas  Hamersly,  who  began  a  prosperous  career  about 
1756,  founded  a  respectable  family  fortune  by  investing  in 
Manhattan  real  estate.  As  a  silversmith  his  work  was  highly 
prized  in  his  own  day  and  in  ours,  and  he  made  silver  for  the 
Livingston,  Philipse  and  other  important  families.  Especially 
interesting  is  a  tankard  inscribed  T  Ash  on  the  handle  tip 
which  probably  belonged  to  the  distinguished  craftsman, 
Thomas  Ash,  'chairmaker  in  Wall  Street.'  Salvers,  rare  in 
American  silver,  are  represented  in  his  work  by  one  in  the 
Clearwater  collection  having  a  scroll  border. 

Samuel  Tingley,  who  worked  first  in  New  York  in  1767, 
moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1 796.  Among  his  finest  productions 
is  a  pair  of  trays  with  the  crest  of  the  Bancker  family  making 
use  of  the  scroll  and  scallop  shell  edge  which  would  have  been 
found  on  an  English  tray  of  about  1750,  and  showing  the 
difference  in  time  between  the  same  styles  in  English  and 


American  silver.  His  chafing  dish  (No.  viii)  is  exceptionally 
handsome  and  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest,  while  the 
design,  with  a  more  flaring  rim,  approximates  some  of  the 
Boston  chafing  dishes.  This  form  of  rim  has  obviated  the  use  of 
dish  rests,  as  a  broad  support  is  offered  by  the  rim  itself  to 
whatever  form  dish  was  placed  upon  it.  The  spiral  lines  of  the 
piercing  are  handled  with  dexterity,  and  also  suggest  the  faci- 
lity of  the  Boston  makers  in  handling  this  technical  detail. 
Piercing,  save  on  casters,  chafing  dishes  and  strainers,  is  rarely 
found  in  American  silver.  There  are  no  bread  or  cake  baskets, 
sugar  bowls,  mustard  pots,  rims  of  trays  and  epergnes  which 
show  the  heights  to  which  the  English  goldsmith  carried  the 
art  of  piercing. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  William  Penn  came  over  to  settle 
in  Pennsylvania  he  carried  with  him  a  certain  amount  of 
plate  suitable  to  the  proper  service  of  the  table  in  his  new 
home.  The  list  included  '3  new  chaffendishes,  1  large  2  lesser, 
and  things  to  them  to  burn  spirits  in.'  This  reminds  us  of  the 
kettles  and  tea-pots  well  known  to  collectors  and  even  seen  in 
use  in  contemporary  pictures,  such  as  The  Walpole  family 
(painted  circa  1 729)  by  Hogarth  and  Country  Life  by  Thomas 
Hudson.  These  are  both  conversation  pieces  showing  the  fig- 
ures grouped  around  tables  set  with  silver  tea-sets  including 
tea-pots  with  spirit  lamps  beneath  them. 

The  term  'brazier'  included  such  pieces,  under  which  spirits 
of  wine  fed  the  wick  which  kept  the  vessel  hot  and  also  certain 
entree  dishes  and  (besides  the  normal  chafing  dishes)  such  less 
usual  types  as  the  two  shown  in  Nos.  iii  and  iv.  It  would  per- 
haps be  more  correct  to  refer  to  these,  genetically  similar, 
pieces  as  Toddy  Warmers,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  their 
use — hence  the  lack  of  perforations.  We  may  suppose  a  small 
spirit  lamp  to  have  been  placed  beneath  their  bottoms. 

Entree  dishes  were  only  introduced  into  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  they  came  (as  probably  did  the  chaf- 
ing dishes  as  a  special  type)  from  France.  Many  of  them  had 
either  containers  in  the  base  for  holding  hot  water  or  separate 
base  pans  for  hot  charcoal,  the  latter  having  a  perforated  plate 
to  allow  the  heat  to  penetrate.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  toofar-f  tched 
to  imagine  that  the  fleur  de  lis  motive  in  the  pierced  sp>  cimens 
illustrated  here  is  a  survival  pointing  to  the  original  French 
derivation  of  these  rare  pieces  of  domestic  plate. 
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TWO   SIGNED  EXAMPLES  OF  CHINESE 

INCISED  LACQUER 


FROM  AN  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


THE  seventeenth-century  Chinese  incised  lacquer 
cabinet  on  a  Charles  II  gilt-wood  stand,  carved  with 
amorini  and  acanthus  scrolls,  illustrated  in  No.  i, 
comes  from  Bretby  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  this 
handsome  example  of  Jacobean  architecture  should  have  been 
demolished  so  early,  but  the  fifth  Earl  ordered  this  to  be  done 
in  i  780,  reputedly  under  the  influence  of  his  steward.  The 
seigniory  eventually  passed,  through  Evelyn,  daughter  of  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  heiress  of  her  brother,  to  her 
husband,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  The  cabinet  appeared 


No.  I.— A  CHINESE  INCISED  LACQUER  CABINET  ON  A  CHARLES  II  GILT  WOOD  STAND 
I  ROM  BRETBY  HALL.  DERBYSHIRE,  A  ONE-TIME  SEAT  OF  THE  EARLS  OF  CHESTERFIELD 


at  Christie's  on  May  29th,  191 8,  with  the  Bretby  heirlooms 
passing  under  the  wills  of  the  seventh  Earl  and  the  dowager 
Countess  of  Chesterfield.  On  this  occasion  a  number  of  fine 
examples  of  English  cabinetmaking  were  dispersed,  and  of  the 
three  lacquer  cabinets  this  was  outstanding.  Two  others  were 
of  English  lacquer. 

The  vanished  glories  of  Bretby  itself  may  be  inferred  from  a 
view  in  the  JVouveau  Theatre  de  Grande  Bretagne.  Bretby  was  an 
ancient  seat  and  had  belonged  to  the  Segraves,  Mowbrays 
and  Berkeleys  before  it  was  purchased  about  1585  by  the 
Stanhopes,  who,  however,  did  not  have  full  possession  until 
1 6 10.  The  time  of  the  actual  building  of  the  latest  form  of 
Bretby  Hall  is  not  known,  but  it  was  possibly  done 
in  the  time  of  Philip  Stanhope,  who  was  ennobled 
by  James  I  and  later  became  the  first  Earl  of 
Chesterfield.  It  is  in  the  style  traceable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Inigo  Jones,  and  it  is  interesting  that 
Jones'  activities  not  only  as  architect  but  as  a  de- 
signer of  masques  was  reflected  at  Bretby,  for  there 
is  a  record  of  a  masque  performed  there  in  1639, 
written  by  Sir  Aston  Cokain,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield's  sister,  Anne  Stanhope. 

Philip  Stanhope  remained  loyal  to  Charles  I, 
and  Bretby,  besieged  in  December  1642,  was 
plundered  by  Sir  John  Gell.  The  Earl  escaped, 
but  surrendered  later  at  Lichfield.  A  glimpse  of 
Bretby  history  comes  into  brief  view  in  the  period 
of  the  next  Earl,  who  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  irresponsible  of  the  family,  and  was 
perpetually  in  difficulty  through  his  duels.  As  his 
second  wife  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Butler, 
whom  he  neglected,  but  was  jealous  of  the  atten- 
tions she  received  from  others,  resulting  in  an 
entry  in  Pepys'  Diary,  January  19th,  1665,  noting 
that  the  Earl  had  sent  his  wife  to  Derbyshire  to 
escape  the  attentions  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  East  India  Company  received  its  charter 
under  Charles  II,  and  lacquer  importations  along 
with  other  wares  from  the  East  were  in  evidence 
in  the  early  1670's.  Complaints  of  injury  to  do- 
mestic manufactures  were  heard  as  early  as  1680. 
At  this  time,  such  a  cabinet  as  the  one  illustrated 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  described  as  'In- 
dian,' a  term  which  then  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  Far  East.  Many  hundreds  of  them,  to  judge 
from  contemporary  records,  must  have  arrived 
in  the  cargoes  which  were  auctioned  at  the  East 
India  House  and  other  warehouses  in  London. 

The  Bretby  cabinet  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
incised  type  of  Chinese  lacquer.  It  has  the  black 
ground  generally  found  in  Chinese  work,  in  con- 
trast to  the  many  colours  found  in  English  lacquer 
where  red,  blue,  yellow  and  ivory  are  frequently 
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TWO  SIGNED  EXAMPLES  OF  CHINESE  INCISED  IAGOJUER 


employed.  The  design  on  the 
front  of  the  doors  shows  ;i  moun- 
tain landscape  with  fine  tones  of 
light  green,  and  architecture  in- 
troducing notes  of  cinnabar  red, 
the  colours  having  the  transpar- 
ent quality  found  only  in  Orient 
al  lacquer.  The  insides  of  the 
folding  doors  (No.  ii)  are  painted 
with  four  fans  with  black  charac- 
ters on  gold,  and  even  to  the  un- 
trained Western  eye  it  is  evident 
that  the  calligraphy  is  from  four 
different  hands.  The  signatures 
disclose  that  four  poems  have 
been  inscribed  by  Wang  Tu 
Tang,  Shen  Meng  Hseuh,  Chi 
Chang  and  Chang  Kuo  Chin. 
The  drawer  fronts,  with  four 
panels  arranged  without  regard 
to  the  structural  divisions  but 
with  fine  effect,  show  four  scenes 
superlatively  executed,  each  one 
with  the  decorator's  signature. 
In  the  panel  at  the  upper  left, 
wild  ducks  are  landing  on  the 
water,  and  at  the  right  a  pair 
of  wild  fowl  are  feeding  under 
a  cluster  of  white  blossoms. 
Both  of  these  are  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  Chinese  bird 
and  flower  subjects.  Below  are 


No.  II.— INTERIOR  OF  CABINET  (NO.  I)  .  THE   FANS   INSCRIBED  WITH    POEMS   BEARING    1 DVH  SIGNATURES 


No.  III.— RIGHT  END  OF  CABINET.  SHOWING  INCISED  INSCRIPTIONS  BY 
TU  LANG  :  THE  ENGRAVED  METAL  HINGES  AND  LOCK  IN  ORIGINAL  STATE 


two  landscapes,  done  in  fine  greens  and  blues,  the  colour- 
ing throughout  being  fresh  and  well  preserved.  At  either 
end  of  the  cabinet,  on  the  outside,  is  a  design  painted  on  a 
fan,  while  an  incised  inscription  appears  in  a  square  below, 
executed  in  archaic  characters.  These  two  bear  the  name 
of  Tu  Lung.  These  incised  and  gilded  inscriptions  are  in  con- 
trast to  those  on  the  fans  inside,  which  are  done  in  relief.  The 
subject  of  the  first  poem  at  the  upper  left  is  the  beauty  of 
calm  water  passing  through  thick  forests,  where  tiny  fishing 
boats  float  by  lonely  islands  under  the  bright  moon.  Below, 
the  theme  is  the  weeping  willows  in  the  Eastern  Garden  and 
the  fragrant  flowers  along  winding  streams,  the  grasses  in  the 
Spring  wind,  and  enduring  happiness.  On  the  right  door  (top) 
is  praise  of  a  Spring  evening  when  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
clings  to  one's  sleeves  and  scarf,  and  man  and  Nature  are  in 
harmony.  Below,  a  Spring  morning  is  the  subject,  and  the  sun- 
rise glow  falling  on  the  mountains,  on  the  willows  and  on  the 
temple  flags.  On  the  left,  outside,  is  a  whimsical  glimpse  of  a 
fairy  springing  into  a  cave  among  pines,  where  a  pebble  path 
leading  to  the  waterside  causes  the  author  to  add  this  com- 
ment, 'This  is  an  unusual  picture,  I  will  tell  my  friend,  Yuen 
Tai.'  The  poem  at  the  right  end  of  the  cabinet  (illustration  No. 
iii)  speaks  of  the  moonlight,  and  birds  flying  over  the  Chin  Sa 
Mountains,  'penetrating  the  clouds  and  bathing  in  the  river. 
Cranes  sleep  in  the  cool  pines;  dewdrops  appear  below  the 
eaves  of  the  houses.  .  .  .'  The  message,  as  always,  is  of  the 
harmonious  life  of  Nature  which  cheers  and  inspires  the  poet's 
heart.  The  fact  that  these  inscriptions  are  so  beauti'ully  and 
conspicuously  executed  seems  to  indicate  that  the  design  was 
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not  necessarily  made  for  the  foreign  market  but  for  those  who  records  of  lacquered  furniture  being  purchased  in  Amoy  and 

unfailingly  appreciated  fine  calligraphy,  the  Chinese  them-  Canton,  where  it  was  possibly  also  made, 

selves.  The  piece  has  its  original  gilt  metal  hinges  and  lock,  In  incised  lacquer  the  ground  was  cut  out  in  an  intaglio 

beautifully  engraved,  and  unquestionably  of  Chinese  work-  design,  which  called  for  something  of  the  sculptor's  art  as  well 

manship.  The  insides  of  the  drawers  are  of  unstained,  English  as  the  painter's,  and  the  grace  of  the  patterns  is  all  the  more 

oak,  suggesting  that  the  piece  was  probably  one  of  the  many  remarkable  in  not  being  entirely  the  product  of  the  brush, 

sent  out  to  the  East  to  be  finished  or  possibly  constructed  in  European  lacquer  is  virtually  paint  and  varnish,  and  never 

England  of  imported  lacquer  boards,  although  the  perfection  has  the  transparent  colour  of  Oriental  lacquer  in  which  the 

of  the  design,  and  the  way  the  details  fit  together,  as  well  as  medium  is  the  sap  of  the  tree,  rhus  vernicifera.  The  various 

the  presence  of  the  Oriental  brasses,  support  the  view  that  the  pigments  are  dissolved  in  this  after  it  has  been  strained  and 

cabinet  was  finished  in  the  East.  When  the  imported  lacquer  refined.  The  design  is  built  up  in  numberless  layers,  carefully 

'boards'  mentioned  in  the  old  records  were  mounted  in  Eng-  rubbed  down  and  polished  in  alternating  processes,  with  a 

land  on  furniture,  the  details  of  the  design  frequently  did  not  patience  which  doubtless  only  an  Oriental  could  display, 

fit,  resulting  in  the  'topsie-turvie'  appearance  of  which  Stalker  Incised  lacquer  was  especially  preferred  by  the  Chinese  for 

complains  in  his  well-known  Treatise.  screens,  such  as  the  one  here  illustrated,  which  has  for  many 

Many  cabinets  must  have  come  into  England  in  the  Seven-  years  been  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  the  Morgan  collec- 

teenth  Century  and  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth.  A  docu-  tion  (No.  iv).  This  great  screen,  which  is  not  at  present  on 

ment  of  the  year  1700,  from  the  Joiners,  protesting  to  Parlia-  view,  has  escaped  published  notice  to  a  large  extent,  being 

ment  that  importations  from  the  Orient  were  jeopardizing  only  briefly  noted  in  the  Bulletin  in  1909  when  the  late  J. 

their  existence,  says  that  'The  following  goods,  manufactured  Pierpont  Morgan  acquired  it  at  the  sale  of  the  Baron  Her- 

in  India,  have  been  imported  within  these  four  years,'  and  mann  Speck  von  Sternberg  collection  and  presented  it  to  the 

mentions,  among  other  things,  'two  hundred  and  forty-four  Museum.  The  screen  has  an  inscription  saying  that  it  was 

cabinets  and  six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  tea-  painted  by  Fong  Long  Kon  of  Fatshan  in  the  twenty-eighth 

tables  and  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  tops  for  stands.'  Mr.  R.  W.  year  of  K'ang  Hsi  (1690)  and  was  presented  to  a  district 

Symonds,  in  quoting  this  document  in  The  Connoisseur,  magistrate,  Pai,  by  Li  Wen  Chung,  Colonel  of  Tsen  Chow  in 

May  1934,  p.  285,  says  that  these  were  the  box-like  cabinets  Kwangsi,  and  other  donors.  Its  main  subject  is  a  view  of  the 

which  in  England  were  mounted  on  stands,  but  were  placed  apartments  of  the  emperor  in  the  Summer  Palace  in  which  he 

directly  on  the  floor  in  the  Orient.  Other  importations  in-  is  seated  watching  two  dancing  girls.  His  throne  is  in  a  pavilion 

eluded  chests,  trunks,  sconces,  looking-glass  frames,  screens  supported  by  columns  of  cinnabar  red,  and  the  imperial 

and  small  boxes.  In  17 10  the  Japanners  petitioned  Parliament  dragon  is  displayed  on  a  disk  behind  him.  He  is  attended  by 

to  forbid  the  entrance  into  England  of  Indian  lacquer  or  the  courtiers  and  is  watching  the  dancers  for  whom  two  groups  of 

sending  of  English  furniture  out  to  be  decorated  and  speak  of  women  musicians  are  playing  the  flute,  samisen,  castanets  and 

the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  had  been  imported  in  the  last  other  instruments.  The  Empress  is  seen  approaching  in  a 

two  years.  The  centres  of  lacquered  furniture  production  in  picturesque  vehicle,  a  wheel-chair  with  very  large,  heavy 

China  are  not  known,  but  Mr.  Symonds  has  found  a  few  wheels,  and  is  escorted  by  a  chamberlain.  A  handsomely  con- 


No.  IV.— CHINESE  INCISED  LACQUER  SCREEN  BY  FONG  LONG  KON  :  FATSHAN,  1690  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  :  GIFT  OF  THE  LATE  J.  PIERPONT  MORG.J 
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two  signed  examples  of  Chinese  incised  lacquer 


No.  V. — DETAIL  FROM  SCREEN  (NO.  IV),  SHOWING  CHILDREN  AND  GAMECOCKS 


structed  arch  separates  the  design  here,  and  next 
appears  a  nobleman  approaching  with  his  retinue, 
while  in  the  outer  courts  are  seen  many  officials  of 
lesser  degrees  bearing  gifts.  As  the  outermost  limits 
of  the  design  are  reached,  the  personages  decrease  in 
rank  and  importance,  and  on  the  outskirts  are  simple 
countrymen  bearing  offerings  of  game.  The  left  side 
of  the  composition  is  distinct  in  itself.  While  the  centre 
and  right  are  given  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  court, 
the  left  shows  the  private  apartments  of  the  Empress. 
Here  she  is  seen  seated,  listening  to  a  lady  playing  a 
zither.  In  an  adjoining  room  a  nurse  is  taking  care 
of  a  child.  In  other  rooms  and  in  the  gardens  are 
other  children,  some  playing,  some  at  their  lessons, 
learning  to  add  sums  with  the  checker  board.  A  few 
children  are  gathered  around  the  sacred  chickens, 
shown  in  a  detail  illustrated  here  which  indicates  the 
liveliness  of  the  presentation  (No.  v).  Throughout  the 
design  isolated  passages  of  fine  quality  appear,  de- 
picting the  pine  and  the  willow  and  other  trees,  scenes 
with  figures  wending  their  way  through  landscape, 
as  in  the  second  detail  reproduced  (No.  vi).  The  draw- 
ing throughout  is  excellent  and  shows  a  degree  of 
stylization  consonant  with  the  medium,  and  the  free- 
dom which  is  still  possible  while  observing  it.  The 
back  shows  medallions  with  legendary  subjects,  land- 


scapes, deer,  the  peony  and  birds,  the  'Hundred  Antiques,' 
the  'Eight  Precious  Things,'  Buddha's  hand  fruit  and  all  the 
varied  symbolism  in  which  Chinese  art  is  so  rich. 

Incised  lacquer  of  the  type  illustrated  by  both  the  screen 
and  cabinet  is  of  the  kind  which  inspired  the  English  'Bantam 
work'  or  'cutty-work'  lacquer.  Both  Chinese  and  Japanese 
lacquer  work  may  be  flat,  in  relief  or  incised.  All  techniques 
were  copied  by  European  cabinet-makers  during  the  'Chino- 
mania'  period  of  the  late  Seventeenth  and  early  Eighteenth 
Centuries,  but  the  incised  type  was  far  less  successfully  imi- 
tated than  the  others. 

The  name  Bantam  work  was  derived  from  Bantam — head- 
quarters of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company  until  about  1 8 1 6 — 
whence,  among  other  places,  examples  were  exported  to  the 
West.  John  Stalker,  in  his  rare  work  A  Treatise  of  Japaning, 
1688,  refers  frequently  to  what  he  calls  Bantam  work,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  means  this  superbly  decorative  tech- 
nique, often  in  later  days  called  Coromandel  lacquer,  which 
was  the  earliest  type  to  attract  the  attention  of  Western  nations. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  made  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Honan,  to  the  south-west  of  Pekin,  whence  it  was  carried  in 
Chinese  vessels  to  the  ports  of  the  Coromandel  coast — Madras, 
Pondichery,  Mazalipatam,  etc. — hence  the  name,  especially 
among  the  French.  From  thence  it  was  shipped  in  some 
quantities  to  the  West — to  Holland,  France  and  England. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are  two  notable  ex- 
amples of  twelve-fold  screens  with  which  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  specimen  is  in  every  way  comparable.  One  depicts  the 
TaoistGenii  paying  homage  toShou  Lao — theGodof  Longevity ; 
the  other,  the  finer  of  the  two,  showing  the  Taoist  Paradise,  has 
the  'Hundred  Antiques'  border  and,  on  the  reverse,  shows  fan- 
shaped  compartments  decorated  with  landscapes  and  poems. 
Thus  it  links  motives  from  both  American-owned  specimens. 

For  the  photographs  illustrated  here,  the  author  is  indebted 
to  Basil  Dighton,  Inc.,  for  Nos.  i,  ii  and  iii,  and  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  for  Nos.  iv,  v  and  vi. 


No.  VI.— DETAIL  OF  NO.  IV,  SHOWING  FIGURES  TRAVERSING  A  ROCKY  LANDSCAPE 
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NOTICE 


The  Publishers  regret  to  announce  that  greatly  increased  costs  in  every  department  of  production  have  made  it 
imperative  to  raise  the  price  of  the  ENGLISH  EDITION  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  to  10s.  quarterly,  beginning 
with  the  present  issue  (September).  Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  advance  for  their  current  year  will  be  unaffected, 
but  all  new  annual  subscriptions  will  be  raised  to  43^.,  post  free  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad.  The  price  of  the 
AMERICAN  EDITION  remains  unchanged.— EDITOR. 


MI  \  hi. A  YING  :  PAINTED  BY  SIR  MUIRHEAD  BONE:  NEW  WAR  PICTURES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


OUR  NEW  WAR  PICTURES 


EARLIER  in  the  summer,  the  Ministry  of  Information 
threw  open  to  the  public  two  large  rooms  at  the 
National  Gallery  filled  with  new  war  pictures  by 
British  artists.  Although  the  variety  of  subject-matter  would 
seem  to  include  by  now  every  phase  of  war  activity,  the 
Ministry  announces  that  there  are  still  'gaps  to  be  filled.' 
Rightly  it  dec  lares  that  'the  unfolding  of  great  events  will  con- 
tinue to  |)i"vide  fresh  subjects  to  be  recorded  for  future 
generations.' 

The  collection  is  assuming  such  vast  proportions  that  the 
problem  of  eventual  distribution  will  sooner  or  later  have  to 
be  faced.  The  aim  of  the  Ministry  is  to  secure  as  complete  a 
record  as  possible  by  artist-eye-witnesses  (a  term  we  coin 
deliberately)  who  alone  are  qualified  to  make  such  a  record 
valid  and  of  service  to  posterity.  'No  doubt,'  says  the  Ministry, 
'the  collection  will  be  divided  up  between  several  places.'  Our 
own  view  is  that  they  should  be  housed  in  one  central  building 


in  the  post-war  Metropolis,  as  a  stand- 
ing memorial,  whence  travelling  exhibi- 
tions might  go  on  circuit  continually 
throughout  the  Empire  (and  other 
countries),  and  where  photographs  and 
illustrated  books  might  be  bought. 
Meanwhile,  such  exhibitions  are  already 
in  being,  touring  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  West  Indies.  A  collec- 
tion has  also  been  sent  to  South  America. 

Among  the  new  acquisitions  are  the 
first  pictures  of  the  war  on  the  Russian 
front,  a  striking  series  by  Keliks  Topol- 
ski  (the  Ministry  has  on  appropriate 
occasions  gone  outside  the  roster  of 
purely  British  artists;.  These  give  a 
powerful  impression  of  the  almost  super- 
human ardours  and  endurances  of 
modern  warfare.  Nightmare  scenes  of 
horror  such  as  human  flesh  and  blood 
have  never  before  enacted  make  up  this 
grim  and  frightful  drama.  To  turn  from 
these  to  such  subjects  as  Patients  play- 
ing Cards  in  a  Shelter,  by  Paul  Drury, 
or  British  Restaurant  at  Winchester,  by 
L.  Daniels,  is  to  realize  the  incredible 
contrasts  in  life  as  it  is  lived  hourly, 
yet  all  its  manifestations  are  parts  of 
a  single  aim.  Another  aspect  is  given  in  Raymond  Coxon's 
Shipwrecked.  How  different  the  reality  from  Gericault's  super- 
theatrical  Radeau  de  la  Meduse  for  all  its  evocative  power !  At  the 
same  time  an  artist  sat  down  to  paint,  calmly  and  objectively, 
An  Emergency  Water  Storage  Tank  brick  by  brick,  concentrating 
on  the  task  of  rendering  its  prismatic  beauty  and  making  full 
use  of  the  ravage  about  him.  That  artist  is  Charles  Ginner. 
Blast  Furnaces  at  full  pressure  have  well  served  Graham 
Sutherland's  lurid  palette,  the  Arrival  of  American  Troops  in 
Northern  Ireland  Edward  Ardizzone's  lively  pencil,  Balloons, 
those  of  Sidney  Smith,  Francis  Hodge,  Robert  Austin  and 
Leslie  Cole.  Ships  of  all  sorts  about  their  perilous  business  have 
occupied  the  brushes  of  Charles  Pears,  Robert  Butler, 
Christopher  Perkins,  W  illiam  Dring  and  many  another  beside 
Sir  Muirhead  Bone,  the  Admiralty's  own  No.  1  artist,  whose 
fine  picture  Minelaying,  painted,  like  all  the  others,  from  direct 
observation,  we  reproduce.  Aircraft  of  coastal  command,  giving 
sleepless  protection  to  our  shores  and  shipping,  are  the  subject 
of  Paul  Nash's  Defence  of  Albion.  Personalities  of  every  grade 
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and  rank  in  the  three  services  and  in  the  ancillary  occupations 
are  represented  in  vigorous  portraits  by  Sir  William  Russell,  T. 
C.  Dugdalc,  Eric  Kennington,  Henry  Lamb,  A.  R.  Thomson, 
William  Dring  and  S.  Hcber  Thompson,  and  there  is  a 
characteristically  emphatic  head  of  M.  Maisky  by  Epstein.  In 
a  group  of  ten  water-colours  John  Piper  has  borne  pitiful 
witness  to  the  savage  and  insensate  attack  on  the  City  of  Bath 
earlier  in  the  year.  Another  group,  in  tribute  to  our  Abys- 
sinian allies,  shows  us  portraits  of  men  of  the  King's  African 
Rifles,  two  views  of  Menelik's  Palace  and,  in  sections,  Panoramas 
of  the  Town  of  Gubba,  by  Edward  Bawden. 

It  is  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Artists'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  enlist  the  services  of  all  schools  and  styles  and  to 
favour  none.  An  increasing  number  of  the  pictures  and  draw- 
ings, sometimes  mere  scraps  and  sketches,  are  by  artists  on 
active  service  with  the  forces  and  in  not  a  few  cases  work  of 
more  than  average  merit  has  been  produced  by  men  who  have 
never  before  thought  of  painting  or  handled  a  brush.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  impact  on  the  vision  of  unusual  happenings 
stimulates  the  imagination  of  the  artist  to  a  remarkable  degree 
and  urges  him  to  set  them  down  on  canvas  or  paper.  Although 
the  exhibitions  in  Trafalgar  Square  have  been  maintained 
during  the  days  and  nights  of  the  heaviest  bombardments  so 
that  the  pictures  might  be  seen  at  all  times  when  the  Gallery 
is  open  to  the  public,  not  a  single  work  so  far  has  been  lost 
or  even  so  much  as  damaged. 


THE  LIKENESS  OF  BRITAIN 

THE  rich  heritage  of  our  country  is  being  further  revealed 
in  a  second  exhibition  of  water-colour  paintings  and 
drawings  'recording  Britain'  held  in  the  Dutch  Cabinet  rooms 
at  the  National  Gallery  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  is  one  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
utilization  of  Artists'  Services  in  War- 
time appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service,  and  no 
object-lesson  could  better  demonstrate 
how  usefully  the  arts  can  play  a  part  in 
that  self-same  service.  Indeed,  it  was  an 
idea  as  happy  as  it  was  creditable,  since 
it  combines  two  valuable  purposes — to 
bring  into  being  these  records  of  the 
changing  face  of  Britain  and  to  provide 
artists  whose  normal  livelihood  has  been 
interfered  with  by  war  conditions  with 
suitable  employment.  In  effect,  this 
action  is  the  revival  of  a  great  tradition, 
begun  not  far  short  of  two  hundred  years 
ago,  which  was  soon  to  establish  a  school 
of  water-colour  painters,  unrivalled  in 
this  particular  genre. 

The  sub-committee  responsible  for  the 
choice  of  the  artists  remains  the  same 
as  that  of  last  year,  and  the  present  ex- 
hibition consists  of  some  two  hundred 
drawings  selected  from  many  more  de- 
picting subjects  mainly  in  areas  un- 
represented last  year.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  group  of  drawings  by  John 


Piper,  commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  graci- 
ously lent  by  her  to  the  exhibition,  all  the  works  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Pilgrim  Trustees  whose  generous  grants  have  made 
the  scheme  possible  and  who  have  expressed  their  intention  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  permanent  custody  and  future 
disposition.  These  latter  subjects  include  'tracts  of  fine  land- 
scape, beautiful  villages  and  dignified  buildings  which  are 
threatened  with  destruction  or  disfigurement  from  various 
causes,  e.g.  disfiguring  encroachments,  want  of  maintenance, 
or  (in  present  conditions)  through  war  activities  or  enemy 
action.'    Thus  they  are  officially  designated. 

Not  all  of  these  old  places  we  trust  are  doomed  to  demoli- 
tion, decay  or  destruction.  May  the  glorious  old  houses  of  Ham 
and  Petersham  long  flourish  in  the  autumn  splendour  of  their 
years,  but  enemy  action  apart,  the  tooth  of  time  is  as  sharp  as 
it  is  insatiable,  and  those  records  will,  we  hope,  enable  future 
generations  to  treasure  them  in  their  minds  as  they  have 
endeared  themselves  to  us. 

Though  wishful  to  avoid  carping  at  the  approach  of  certain 
artists  to  their  subjects,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
making  of  records  postulates  a  certain  verisimilitude  in  their 
treatment — certainly  in  carrying  out  the  programme  enunci- 
ated above.  In  the  case  of  John  Piper,  if  he  is  serious  in  making 
records  of  such  well-known  memorials  as  Kent's  Temple  of 
British  Worthies  at  Stowe,  Wren's  River  Gate  to  Fawley  Court  and 
Busby's  Church,  a  certain  amount  of  decent  architectural  draw- 
ing would  not  have  come  amiss.  This  also  applies  to  his  Bridge 
at  Tyringham  and  The  Dashwood  Mausoleum,  West  Wycombe. 
Hardly  can  we  believe  that  any  architectural  scholar  of  repute 
would  have  passed  them.  In  most  of  the  Windsor  drawings, 
dramatic  effect  would  seem  to  have  been  aimed  at,  but  by 
reason  of  their  theatrical  lighting,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
they  suggest  'Ainsworthian  Gothick'  scenery  on  a  somewhat 
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cramped  stage.  Here  is  proof  that  exaggerated  light  and  shade 
cannot  take  the  place  of  atmosphere. 

Kenneth  Rowntree,  again,  who  obviously  knows  a  great 
deal  about  water-colour  painting,  has  a  trick  of  making  his 
buildings  stand  out  like  boxes  of  painted  cardboard  in  toy 
landscapes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  done  very  well  in  many 
instances.  In  the  Interior  of  Whitby  Parish  Church,  as  well  as  in  the 
Exterior  of  the  same  church,  there  are  truth  and  force,  despite 
their  airlessness.  Very  effective  is  his  Sheriff,  Hutton  Castle, 
Yorkshire,  its  dark  ruins  telling  strongly  in  the  sunlit  landscape. 
The  same  artist  comes  through  successfully  with  his  Welsh 
subjects,  for  instance,  The  Council  Chamber  at  the  Municipal 
Offices,  Bangor,  where  the  reflected  light  in  the  room  contrasts 
so  effectively  with  the  all-pervading  light  outside.  Of  great 
interest  too  are  Tan-Yr-Allt,  where  Shelley  wrote  his  Queen 
Mab  in  1812-13,  and  Conway  Castle  and  River,  with  the  quaint 
Welsh  coracle  upon  which  our  interest  is  focused  on  the  quay. 
Both  these  subjects  were  well  worth  recording. 

Michael  Rothenstein's  study  of  the  'blitzed'  Corner  of  Grape 
Lane  and  Swinegate,  York,  is  forceful,  and  asserts  itself  convinc- 
ingly. The  colour  passages  tell  that  fire  has  been  at  work.  An 
artist  whose  drawings  are  unassailable  in  their  truth  as 
records  and  who  is  also  a  great  draughtsman  is  William 
Fairclough.  He  is  as  knowledgeable  about  buildings  as  Sir 
\1  airhead  Bone.  He  brings  before  us  vividly  The  Prospect  of 
Whitby,  that  renowned  old  inn  at  Wapping  in  both  its  river 
and  street  aspects.  The  interior  has  been  imaginatively  treated 
by  Walter  Bayes.  At  Petersham,  Fairclough  has  made  im- 
peccable drawings  in  monochrome  of  Rutland  Lodge,  of  Montrose 
House  and  of  the  exquisitely  proportioned  frontage  of  Ormeley 
Lodge,  Ham.  He  is  the  ideal  interpreter  of  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury house.  It  was  also  a  good  idea  to  commission  J.  S. 
Sanderson  Wells  to  make  a  record  of  the  almost  unspoilt  Ham 


Street,  Petersham,  from  end  to 
end.  Every  aspect  of  the  country 
village  may  still  be  seen  in  this 
old  street,  though  the  London 
'buses  are  roaring  through  it 
daily.  Walter  Bayes,  in  lumi- 
nous tints,  gives  us  highly  per- 
sonal visions  of  the  noble  Re- 
gency facades  of  Hanover  Terrace, 
Regent's  Park,  and  of  Cannon 
Hall,  Hampstead.  Here  scholar- 
ship links  hands  with  poesy, 
The  wistful  melancholy  that 
lies  like  a  cloud  upon  Camden 
Town  yet  is  part  of  its  charm, 
has  been  well  noted  in  Grace 
Golden's  presentation  of  Morn- 
ington  Terrace.  It  is  a  region 
that  seems  to  lie  half-steeped 
in  a  dream.  Another  landmark 
of  North  London,  The  Admiral's 
House,  Hampstead,  is  vividly 
brought  before  us  by  Norman 
Janes.  And  down  by  the  river, 
A.  S.  Hartrick  has  made  some 
impressive  water-colours  of 
Chiswick  House  and  its  Park,  of 
Hogarth's  Tomb  and  of  Caesar's 
Ford  at  Brent.  A  worthy  follower 
of  this  distinguished  draughtsman  is  Vincent  Lines,  who  takes 
us  farther  afield  to  gather  a  group  of  Hereford  records,  while 
Martin  Hardie,  adopting  as  his  province  parts  of  the  East 
Anglia  district,  has  proved  his  right  with  a  fine  rendering  of 
Orford  Castle,  Suffolk.  Finally,  we  must  mention,  in  a  show  full 
of  interest,  an  excellent  drawing  of  Ledbury,  by  R.  T.  Cowen, 
one  or  two  small  works  in  tempera  by  Bernard  Adams,  w  hich 
includes  Isington  Mill  and  there  is  also  a  very  effective  study 
of  the  Town  Hall,  Guildford,  by  G.  W.  Hooper. 


ARTISTS  AID  RUSSIA 

THE  list  of  artists  who  exhibited  at  Hertford  House  this 
summer  with  the  object  of  swelling  Mrs.  Winston 
Churchill's  Aid  to  Russia  Fund  was  an  imposing  one.  Since  it 
embraced  all  schools  classed  as  'British'  (in  Mr.  Anthony 
Eden's  Foreword),  it  may  be  taken  as  representative.  But  quite 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  patronymics  in  the  catalogue  are  of 
foreign  origin  and  this  speaks  well  for  the  stranger — or  partial 
stranger — within  our  gates. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  these  artists,  in  a  lean  time, 
surrendered  half  the  proceeds  of  all  works  sold  to  benefit  the 
cause  of  our  allies.  It  was  not  merely  a  tribute  to  the  valiant 
armies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  was  an  earnest  of  sympathy  and 
goodwill  between  the  nations  which  we  trust  will  endure. 
More,  it  resulted  in  appreciable  help  being  given — help  of 
which  the  picture-buying  public  gave  its  share. 

Over  nine  hundred  exhibits  were  included;  paintings, 
water-colours,  drawings,  prints  and  sculpture  completely 
filling  eight  galleries  formerly  adorned  by  the  famous  pictures 
and  objects  of  art  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  These  were  con- 
tributed by  the  best-known  members  of  the  art  professions 
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embracing  twenty-three  estab- 
lished societies.  Among  them 
were  included  works  by  nine- 
teen R.A.'s  and  A.R.A.'s,  as 
well  as  by  representatives  of  the 
'schools  of  constructivism,  sur- 
realism and  social  realism' — 
thus  described  by  the  Hon.  Or- 
ganizer, Mrs.  I.  G.  Tennyson, 
C.B.E.  The  Exhibition  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cen- 
tral Institute  ofArt  and  Design. 

At  the  outset,  the  promoters 
were  fortunate  in  receiving  a 
gift  from  an  anonymous  donor 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
cost  of  the  Exhibition.  All  re- 
ceipts from  gate-money,  sale  of 
catalogues,  etc.,  together  with 
the  contributions  from  the  ar- 
tists themselves,  were  dedicated 
to  the  Fund.  And,  we  may  add, 
not  a  few  of  the  works  were 
presented  outright. 

Criticism  is  silenced  in  the 
face  of  this  generosity.  Nor  is  it 
called  for.  One  felt  that  the  ar- 
tists were  stirred  and  had  given 
of  their  best.  It  must  not  be 

imagined  that  all  these  works  were  just  things  that  could  be 
spared.  On  the  contrary,  many  notable  and  highly  important 
works  were  sent.  They  represented  a  choice  from  about  3,000 
offerings,  all  the  exhibiting  societies  co-operating  in  the  selec- 
tion. In  freshness  and  variety  the  display  counted  among  the 
best  seen  for  some  years.  One  of  the  pictures  may  prove  sym- 
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bolic.  Its  title  was  Vive  la  France  Libre.  'This  picture  had  been 
exhibited  for  one  day  in  Bond  Street.  The  gallery  was  blitzed 
that  night  and  it  was  blown  from  the  front  window  where  it 
was  being  shown  and  rescued  next  morning  in  the  street  be- 
hind the  gallery  with  not  even  a  scratch  on  it.'  The  picture 
must  have  made  a  miraculous  flight.  This  incident  is  recorded 
in  the  catalogue.  Seldom  have  we  taken 
so  much  pleasure  in  observing  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  little  red  discs 
indicating  sales  appeared. Whoever  orig- 
inated this  idea  may  think  out  another. 


THE  COTMAN  CENTENARY 

NORWICH  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  one  of  her  most  illustrious 
sons.  It  had  been  hoped  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  John  Sell  Cotman  by  an 
exhibition  designed  to  give  the  public  a 
survey  of  'the  whole  range  of  his  work, 
as  well  as  his  place  in  national  and  in- 
ternational art.'  Such  was  the  declared 
intention  of  the  Norwich  City  Council ; 
a  project  ambitious  enough,  since  we 
must  interpret  the  above  terms  as  a 
proposition  to  place  side  by  side  with 
Cotman's  achievements  other  paintings 
which  might  challenge  his  rank  in  a 
broad  field  of  competitors.  Unhappily 
the  war  disposed  of  this  bold  venture 
and  the  scheme  has  been  postponed  till 
the  better  days  to  come.  Whatever  the 
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conclusion,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  canvas  of 
Cotman's  time  to  eclipse  in  design  and  consummate  taste  the 
magnificent  Waterfall  in  Mr.  Russell  J.  Colman's  collection 
or  water-colours  to  excel  the  perfections  of  Greta  Bridge  (British 
Museum)  and  The  Ploughed  Field  (Leeds).  The  pity  is  that  Cot- 
man  lapsed  for  a  considerable  period  into  a  harshness  and 
crudity  of  colour  wherein  scarlet  and  mustard  yellows  strive 
with  spots  of  violent  blue  and  set  the  teeth  of  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers on  edge.  This  change  seems  to  have  come  about  as  a 
result  of  his  attempting  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  earlier 
Continental  studies. 

In  place  of  the  hoped-for  'apotheosis'  the  City  Fathers  ar- 
ranged to  mark  the  centenary  by  a  loan  exhibition  at  the 
Norwich  Art  Galleries  of  works  by  the  Cotman  family.  It  was 
opened  on  July  24th  under  the  title  The  Art  of  Seven  Cotmans, 
and  embraced  the  products  of  four  generations,  beginning 
with  the  great  John  Sell,  1 782-1842,  descending  through  Miles 
Edmund  and  John  Joseph,  first  and  second  sons;  Frederick  G. 
Cotman,  nephew,  two  sons  of  the  latter,  H.  W.  and  F.  Graham 
Cotman  to  Kenneth  G.  Cotman,  a  living  representative  and 
son  of  the  last  mentioned — altogether  a  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  inherited  talent. 

In  London,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  had  its  own 
'token'  celebration.  From  its  store  of  Cotmans,  now  in  some 
unspecified  place  of  safety,  issued  specimens,  two  by  two, 
which  were  changed  weekly  during  the  summer  months. 


£20,000.  Though  this  ranks  with  its  rarest 
gifts,  there  are  other  noble  donations.  The 
National  Maritime  Museum  benefited  by 
the  presentation  of  one  of  Lemuel  Abbott's 
best  portraits  of  Lord  Nelson,  at  one  time 
on  loan  to  the  Museum.  The  purchase  price 
was  £1,000,  and  this  sum  was  promptly  de- 
dicated by  the  generous  vendors,  Mr.  A. 
V.  Morris  and  his  sister,  towards  a  special 
effort  against  the  submarine  menace.  Other 
gifts  we  have  not  previously  mentioned  in- 
clude a  drawing  illustrating  the  Story  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  four  In- 
dian miniatures,  one  of  the  Mughal  and 
three  of  the  Rajput  School,  drawings  by 
Thomas  Sandby,  Henry  Peacham,  Cornelis 
de  Vos,  Palma  Giovane  and  Giulio  Campi, 
a  pair  of  South  Indian  granite  lions,  a  Re- 
naissance bronze  statuette  and  a  Meissen 
jar  and  cover  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  all 
to  the  British  Museum.  We  must  also  men- 
tion that  the  Museum  receives  a  remarkably 
fine  piece  of  early  Stuart  jewellery  in  the 
form  of  a  necklace.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-five  enamelled  gold 
links  set  with  table-cut  diamonds  and  a  pendant  jewel  set  with 
a  flat  octagonal  sapphire  in  gold  beneath  an  open-work  bow. 
The  'tulip'  motif  introduced  recalls  the  tulip  mania  which  em- 
anated from  Holland  and  spread  throughout  most  of  Europe. 

Of  the  French  School,  a  landscape  drawing  in  red  chalk 
goes  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  and  a  study  by  Boucher  for 
one  of  the  tritons  in  his  picture  The  Rising  of  the  Sun  in  the 
Wallace  Collection  is  rightly  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  that 
gallery.  A  landscape  in  oils,  a  water-colour  seascape  and  a 
sketch-book  containing  twenty-six  water-colours  and  other 
sketches,  all  by  Peter  de  Wint,  together  with  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  de  Wint  and  her  daughter  Helen  by  William  Hilton,  R.A., 
brother-in-law  to  de  Wint,  have  been  acquired  by  the  Usher 
Art  Gallery,  Lincoln,  with  the  aid  of  contributions  from  the 
Fund  and  the  National  Gallery  of  South  Australia  has  bene- 
fited by  a  donation  of  money  towards  the  purchase  of  a  paint- 
ing by  Corot  and  water-colours  by  the  late  P.  Wilson  Steer. 

Several  rare  specimens  of  Chelsea  porcelain  purchased  (out 
of  the  R.  I.  Cochrane  trust  fund)  from  the  famous  collection 
formed  by  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner,  our  well-known  contributor, 
at  its  dispersal  at  Sotheby's  last  year  were  presented  to  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum.  In  this  department  the  Museum  had 
before  been  regrettably  weak.  The  above  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund's  benefactions  for  the 
past  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 

DESPITE  the  war,  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  this  invaluable 
institution  finds  it  as  active  in  good  works  as  ever.  True 
its  membership  has  dropped,  but  that  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise. Under  the  able  administration  and  guidance  of  Sir 
Robert  Witt  and  his  executive  committee,  purchases  and  gifts 
are  wisely  chosen  and  as  appropriately  distributed  as  ever.  We 
have  already  noted  and  illustrated  the  splendid  acquisition  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Rembrandt's  Margaretha  Trip  which 
cost  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  no  less  a  sum  than 


AIR  POST  SEVENTY-TWO  YEARS  AGO 

IN  these  days  when  news  by  air-mail  is  a  commonplace  a 
reminder  of  the  first  air  post,  instituted  in  wartime  exactly 
seventy-two  years  ago,  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  collectors  of 
air-mail  stamps.  Not  unlikely  the  specimen  we  illustrate  is 
unique.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  folded  and  tucked  in.  duly 
bearing  the  stamps  of  the  Third  Republic,  pale  yellow,  brown 
and  light  blue,  value  20  c.  each.  Printed  in  the  left-hand  upper 
corner  are  the  words  par  ballon*  monte  and  it  carries  the 
Paris  postmark  with  the  date,  Sept.  29  (18)70. 
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THi;  CONNOISSEUR  1)1  VAN 


This  interesting  missive,  a  relic  of  the 
Siege  of  Paris  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  that  year,  was  written  by  a  young 
Volunteer  artilleryman  of  the  National 
Guard  to  a  lady  friend  of  his  mother,  living 
in  Hereford  Square  (South  Kensington), 
London,  and  begins: 

'Dear  Mrs.  Simpson — I  send  you  these 
few  words  per  Balloon  post — Bismack's 
(sic)  sweet  lambs  surrounding  us  by  land 
and  water — air  is  the  only  medium  left  for 
the  conveyance  of  our  correspondence — 
which  by  order  must  be  of  the  scantiest 
— weight  and  space  being  a  great  con- 
sideration in  the  last  fashionable  style  of 
letter  writing.' 

So  history  repeats  itself.  Nevertheless,  the 
letter  is  quite  a  lengthy  one  and  is  written 
in  high  spirits.  The  writer  says  that  French- 
men who  'a  few  weeks  ago  hardly  knew  a 
Chassepot  from  an  Elephant  now  drill  like 
old  troops'  and  continues  that  he  is  imme- 
diately to  be 

'sent  forward  with  field-pieces.  ...  I  shall  then  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Prussian  helmets  at  close  quarters. ' 
Yet  'the  streets  are  full  of  ladies  and  children,  the  cafes  full  of 
men  carelessly  joking,  smoking  and  playing  at  dominoes — 
just  as  if  the  Prussians  were  a  thousand  miles  off.' .  .  .  'Only  if 
a  drum  beats  you  see  them  cheerfully  drop  the  joke,  the 
smoke,  the  play,  shoulder  the  rifle — and  calmly  drop  in  then- 
ranks — and  march  off  without  more  ado — at  the  eternal 
word  "forward,  to  the  front."  ' 

The  letter  is  signed  Jules  le  Mesurier  and  a  postscript  says: 

'Please  dont  let  my  mother  know  that  I  may  be  in  the 
thickest  of  it.  The  bugle  sounds  but  I  don't  know  if  it  is 
for  us.' 

From  the  style  of  the  letter,  in  excellent  colloquial  English, 
one  would  assume  that  the  young  scribe  had  an  English 
mother.  It  is  good  to  know  that  the  missive  reached  its 
destination  safely. 


PAR  BA1 


r^..l-T.  .... 


AN*  AIR  MAIL  LETTER  OF  72  YEARS  AGO  :  SENT  FROM  PARIS  TO  LONDON 
BY  BALLOON  POST  DURING  THE  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR  OF  1870  (SEPT.  29) 


RIEVAULX  ABBEY,  YORKS  :  BY  KENNETH  ROWNTREE  :  RECORDING  BRITAIN,'  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

THE  Twenty-fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  was 
held  at  the  registered  office  of  the  Association,  Bank  Buildings, 
16,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.I,  on  Wednesday,  May  20th,  1942. 
Mr.  Leonard  Knight  (President)  occupied  the  Chair. 

After  welcoming  members  present  the  Chairman  gave  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  work  of  the  year :  great  difficul- 
ties had  been  surmounted  and  others  remained  to  be  over- 
come. In  company  with  other  trade  organizations,  the  Associ- 
ation had  been  asked  to  consider  post-war  prospects  and  to 
make  known  the  trade's  requirements  and  the  contribution 
which  it  could  make  to  the  general  restoration  of  the  trade  of 
the  country.  While  this  presented  great  difficulty  he  felt  that 
the  Association  could  do  useful  work  in  this  direction.  Many  of 
the  controls  instituted  since  the  outbreak  of  war  would  persist 
for  some  time  after  the  close  of  hostilities.  In  the  meantime  the 
business  of  the  country  would  have  to  be  carried  on  and  the 
questions  which  would  affect  all  trades  in  the  new  conditions 
that  would  face  us  would  be  many  and  varied.  It  was  im- 
perative, therefore,  that  the  Association  should  be  kept  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  efficiency  so  that  its  voice  would  be  heard 
on  behalf  of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman  felt  it  an  honour  that  he  had  been  privileged 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Association  since  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  he  was  sure  that  members  would  extend 
to  his  successor  the  same  full  measure  of  support  they  had 
given  to  him  during  his  years  of  office. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  and  the  Annual  Statement  of 
Accounts  were  adopted  and  the  following  officers  and 
councillors  elected: 

President — Mr.  Samuel  Wr.  W'olsey.  Vice-Presidents — Messrs. 
John  J.  Hodges,  George  W.  March  and  Reginald  P.  Way. 
Hon.  Treasurer — Mr.  A.  Randolph  Brett.  Councillors--  Messrs. 
Saville  Bell,  F.  G.  Collins,  C.  Parker  Cussen,  S.  B.  Edin- 
borough,  W.  A.  Gosling,  Ronald  F.  Lock,  J.  Berna  d  Perret 
and  Cecil  F.  Turner. 
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The  meeting  concluded  with  the  presentation  of  an  illumin- 
ated address  and  Past  President's  badge  to  the  retiring  President 
and  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  devoted  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

HAIL  AND  FAREWELL! 

A REGRETTABLE  duty  falls  on  us  in  recording  several 
deaths.  All  Connoisseur  readers  will  grieve  to  hear  of  the 
loss  of  Dr.  George  Martin  Richter,  who  died  in  New  York  on 
June  gth  from  a  heart  attack  after  a  week's  illness.  His  studies 
in  Venetian  painting  and  his  rank  as  the  leading  authority  on 
Giorgione  gave  him  a  standing  in  the  higher  fields  of  criticism 
that  was  unchallengeable  in  our  time.  A  little  earlier  we  re- 
ceived the  news  from  Mr.  Harry  Noyes  Pratt,  Director-Mana- 
ger of  the  E.  B.  Crocker  Art  Gallery,  Sacramento,  of  the  unex- 
pected demise  of  Dr.  Numa  S.  Trivas,  who  had  been  curator  of 
drawings  in  that  gallery  for  the  past  two  years.  Dr.  Trivas,  who 
had  a  particular  knowledge  of  Netherlandish  drawings,  was  a 
contributor  to  The  Connoisseur.  His  last  contribution,  Some 
Rare  Dutch  Drawings  at  Sacramento,  sent  to  us  a  short  time  ago, 
we  hope  to  publish  in  an  early  issue.  The  valued  services  of 
these  two  great  art  scholars  will  be  greatly  missed. 

A  third  loss,  to  British  art  in  particular,  is  that  of  the  late  P. 
Wilson  'Steer,'  O.M.,  a  painter  whose  constancy  to  his  ideals 
and  consistency  in  his  practice  for  a  period  of  over  sixty  years, 
had  made  him  the  most  representative  painter  of  his  school, 
and  generally  accepted  as  its  leader. 

To  the  roll-call  of  death  we  must  add  the  names  of  Sir  Flin- 
ders Petrie,  our  greatest  Egyptologist,  who  passed  out  in  Jeru- 
salem last  July,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  T.  M.  Rooke,  R.W.S., 
painter  of  Pre-Raphaelite  ideals,  in  his  hundredth  year,  and 
Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson,  the  eminent  art-historian,  at  the  age  of  84. 

OUR  FRONTISPIECE 

THE  ascription  to  Alesso  Baldovinetti  as  the  painter  of  the  ex- 
quisite profile  portrait  which  forms  our  frontispiece,  instead 
of  to  Paolo  Ucello,  as  given  in  The  National  Gallery  Catalogue,  is 
based  on  the  recent  study  of  the  former  painter  by  Ruth  Wedg- 
wood Kennedy,  published  in  1938  by  the  Yale  University  and 
the  Oxford  University  Presses.  It  was  purchased  in  1857  as  a 
portrait  of  Isotta  da  Rimini  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  has 
also  appeared  under  the  name  of  Domenico  Veneziano. 

THE  BRITISH  SAILORS'  SOCIETY 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  in 
aid  of  The  British  Sailors'  Society  (Headquarters,  Sailors' 
Palace,  680,  Commercial  Road,  London,  E.14)  a  shop  is  to  be 
opened  at  H  irrods  Ltd.,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.i,  in  the  'Street 
of  Little  Shops,'  on  October  12th,  for  the  receipt  and  sale  of 
gifts.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  held  in  various  centres  to 
be  announced  later.  Money  is  urgently  wanted  for  carrying  on 
the  benefit  ent  work  of  the  Society,  and  we  feel  sure  that  a  great 
response  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  money  and  valu- 
able gifts  as  a  thankoffering  to  the  men  who  risk  their  lives  to 
supply  us  with  food  and  arms  in  the  face  of  unprecedented 
dangers.  The  shop  at  Harrods  will  remain  open  until  October 
31st.  Gifts  of  antiques  would  be  especially  appropriate  from 
friends  of  The  Connoisseur. 


THE  DESIGN  OF  ENGLISH  MIRRORS 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

inferior-quality  and  poor-designed  looking-glasses 
are  small  in  size,  because  they  were  cheaper  (the 
larger  the  glass  plate  the  more  costly  it  became)  and 
because  they  fitted  into  the  small  house  of  the  aver- 
age citizen,  who  could  afford  neither  quality  nor 
large  glass  plates.  To-day  the  criterion  of  the  value 
and  desirability  of  a  mirror  is  its  size,  not  its  design 
nor  quality;  therefore  the  finest  mirrors  are  a  drug 
in  the  market,  and  the  poorest  specimen,  so  long  as 
it  is  small  in  size,  fetches  two  or  three  times  its 
intrinsic  worth.  This  anomalous  state  of  affairs  has 
grown  so  bad  that  one  finds  careful  but  unknowledge- 
able  collectors  going  the  round  of  the  shops  and 
auction  rooms  judging  the  value  and  desirability  of 
mirrors  by  their  over-all  dimensions,  even  though 
they  may  reside  in  a  house  with  lofty  rooms. 


GIRTIN  AND  HIS  SWAN  SONG 

{Continued from  page  44) 

violent  figure  in  this  circle,  for  he  committed  suicide 
not  long  after  his  pupil's  death.  But  let  us  pay 
tribute  to  him  also  as  a  most  accomplished  artist  and 
teacher.  Maybe  his  insistence  on  hard  work  was  the 
foundation  upon  which  Girtin  was  enabled  to  build 
his  brilliant  and  enduring  art. 

The  illustrations  to  this  article  are  reproduced  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  and 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museums.  Authorities  con- 
sulted, in  addition  to  Mr.  Randall  Davies,  are  Mr. 
Laurence  Binyon,  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell  for  his  critical 
study  of  James  Moore's  connexion  with  various 
draughtsmen  who  worked  for  him  (Walpole  Soci- 
ety's vol.  V),  and  the  late  Hugh  Stokes'  Girtin  and 
Bonington  (Philip  Allan  &  Co.). 


THE  'AMEN'  GLASSES 

(Continued from  page  5/) 

hoped  to  publish  at  some  not  too  distant  time  a  'cen- 
sus' with,  if  possible,  an  illustration  of  all  the  Amen 
glasses  known,  by  which  each  may  be  distinguished. 
It  is  felt  that  there  is  a  need  for  this  which  is  increas- 
ing and  that  a  check-list  of  this  nature  would  be  of 
value  to  all  and  especially  to  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  an  example  in  their  possession. 
Glasses  change  hands  and  records  and  histories  are 
lost,  and  in  one  case  it  is  known  that  the  identities 
of  two  glasses  have  been  accidentally  exchanged. 

A  considerable  amount  of  data  has  already  been 
collected,  but  the  authors  would  be  most  grateful  if 
owners  of  any  specimen  whatsoever,  recorded  or 
otherwise,  would  co-operate  and  if  necessary  check 
the  information  on  hand  or  supply  distinguishing 
details.  The  Editor  has  very  kindly  promised  to 
forward  letters  in  the  first  instance. 
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NEW    BOOKS  REVIEWED 


THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  TRAGEDY 
By  William  Gaunt 
(London:  Jonathan  Cape.  ios.  6d.) 

IIFELONG  interest,  and  a  degree  of  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  their  followers 
./gives  the  present  reviewer  confidence  in  hazarding  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Gaunt's  book  is  the  most  veracious  and  the 
most  brilliant  exposition  of  the  'movement'  and  its  issues  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Many  biographies,  studies  and  memoirs 
have  been  published,  but  all  we  have  met  with  are  tinctured 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  narrator's  personal  bias,  or  in 
the  earlier  cases,  suffer  from  too  close  or  too  exclusive  a  view. 
For  the  first  time  all  these  erring  tints  are  brought  rightly  into 
relation,  the  facts  are  seen  in  their  true  perspective  and  the 
complete  picture  is  reflected  as  in  a  clear  mirror.  Mr.  Gaunt 
has  read  and  digested  a  vast  literature  bearing  upon  his 
theme.  He  has  had  access  to  letters  hitherto  unpublished.  He  is 
intimate  with  the  achievements,  both  literary  and  artistic,  of 
all  the  persons  concerned.  To  bear  upon  his  task  of  sifting  and 
assorting  all  this  material  be  has  brought  talents  of  an  excep- 
tional kind.  To  the  judicial  mind,  which  after  all  can  only  act 
upon  the  evidence  in  any  given  case,  he  adds  something  much 
rarer  and  much  more  valuable — the  faculty  of  discernment — 
that  insight  which  probes  to  the  depths  and  causes  of  things 
with  faultless  precision.  It  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  artist. 

Further  evidence  of  Mr.  Gaunt's  artistry  is  seen  in  the  form 
in  which  he  has  so  appropriately  cast  his  work.  It  could  not 
have  been  bettered.  In  our  minds  we  are  drawn  back  into 
those  days  of  wistful  memory — days  of  long-drawn-out  Vic- 
torian placidity  which  seemed  to  stagnate  as  life  dreamed  on. 
Yet  passions  smouldered  and  sometimes  burst  into  flames.  The 
great  Triad  of  Mr.  Gaunt's  drama  is  depicted  in  real  men  of 
flesh  and  blood,  men  of  strong  feelings  and  purposes.  They  are 
introduced  straightway  in  their  authentic  characters.  Mr. 
Gaunt  recognized  at  the  outset  the  guiding  star  of  each  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  leaders — in  each  case  a  star  which  lit  its 
follower  towards  a  separate  and  independent  goal.  Briefly, 
Rossetti  saw  his  ideal  as  a  woman.  Hunt  sought  his  in  religious 
devotion.  Millais'  beacon  was  worldly  success.  Is  it  strange  that 
three  natures  so  diverse,  though  united  in  youth  in  pursuit  of  a 
common  ideal,  should  have  interpreted  life  so  differently? 

In  Mr.  Gaunt's  Tragedy  each  of  the  protagonists  takes  the 
stage  and  fills  it  in  turn.  The  first  call  is  taken  by  John  Everett 
Millais,  the  darling  of  his  age,  who  held  most  of  the  limelight 
of  popular  esteem.  He  stood  at  any  rate  for  something  the 
average,  healthy-minded  Briton  could  understand.  One  is 
made  to  feel,  however,  that  the  heart  and  core  of  the  drama,  the 
real  hero  of  the  Tragedy  is  Rossetti,  the  fascinating,  various  and 
incalculable  Cockney  Italian.  No  one  is  curious  about  Millais. 
As  an  artist  in  life,  as  in  paint,  to  the  public  he  epitomized 
everything  that  was  correct.  Even  his  affair  with  Euphemia 
Ruskin  was  condoned.  Wealth,  a  Baronetcy  and  the  Presidency 
of  the  Royal  Academy  came  to  him  as  by  right.  Hunt's  intro- 
spectiveness  and  rigid  self-immolation  kept  him  aloof  from  the 
public  eye.  Not  that  he  could  complain  of  lack  of  success. 
Ruskin  saw  to  that,  since  Hunt  most  exemplified  his  own 
teaching.  The  prices  his  works  fetched  were  prodigious,  but  he 
eschewed  society,  preferring  to  plough  his  lonely  furrow. 


Rossetti  baffled  most  people  and  must  have  exasperated  them 
at  times.  Even  his  closest  friends  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
him,  though  they  recognized  his  powers  and  tolerated  his  in- 
discretions. Nevertheless,  his  capriciousness  estranged  them  in 
the  end.  His  nature,  as  in  all  men  of  strong  passions,  urged 
him  to  take  strange  flights. 

At  the  time  Beata  Beatrix  came  to  Trafalgar  Square  Cm  1899), 
a  cult  of  little  highbrows  became  manifest  in  certain  circles, 
vowed  to  what  they  referred  to  as  'High  Art.'  These  devotees 
would  have  raised  their  hands  in  pious  horror  had  they  been 
told  that  the  author  of  The  Blessed  Damozel  had  been  prone  to 
schoolboy  pranks  and  practical  jokes  in  doubtful  taste,  not  to 
mention  other  'peccadilloes.'  Rossetti  was  almost  canonized  by 
the  blessed  damozels  who  haunted  the  'quires  and  places'  of 
the  eighteen-nineties. 

Mr.  Gaunt's  Tragedy  moves  on  its  relentless  way.  The  inter- 
play is  perfect.  Each  character  with  its  lights  and  shades  is 
shown  as  the  centre  of  his  own  separate  world.  William  Morris, 
man  of  unswerving  integrity  and  conscientiousness,  whose 
career  is  so  ably  retraced,  though  intimately  associated  with 
Rossetti  in  business  as  in  companionship,  is  thrown  into  the 
greater  relief  and  the  contrast  explained  by  the  epithets  the 
'Man  of  the  North'  and  the  'Man  of  the  South.'  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  Thomas  Woolner,  Ruskin,  Burne-Jones,  all  the  w  hisk- 
ered heroes  of  that  age  live  again  in  Mr.  Gaunt's  vivid  pages. 

In  those  days  each  Victorian  sun  had  his  satellites  over 
whom  he  ruled.  Mr.  Gaunt  says:  'A  series  offences  separated 
these  ring-like  worlds.  Your  circle  impinged  on  another  circle 
at  some  point.  You  could,  if  you  chose,  travel  round  it,  meet- 
ing, by  an  introduction  to  one,  a  hundred  new  friends.'  These 
circles  sometimes  intersected,  but  their  boundaries,  though 
invisible,  definitely  existed.  Tennyson  reigned  over  his  own 
circle,  Dickens  over  another,  George  Frederick  Watts  a  third, 
not  to  mention  the  heroes  already  mentioned  (a  little  later  how 
Herkomer  lorded  it  over  his!).  To  be  anyone,  you  had  to  attach 
yourself  to  one  or  another  of  them.  A  few  rovers,  hangers-on  or 
professional  gossips,  of  whom  there  are  always  specimens 
about,  got  in  everywhere.  One  of  these  was  the  unspeakable 
Howell.  (Some  readers  will  recall  the  late  Frank  Harris.) 
These  people  usually  have  no  fixed  abode,  and  are  entirely 
without  scruple.  Howell  got  his  fangs  into  everyone  he  could, 
but  his  pet  victim  was  Rossetti,  himself  a  contradiction  of  guile 
and  gullibility.  We  are  shown  how  the  trick  was  done. 
Howell's  story  should  be  fully  told.  Mr.  Gaunt  would  make  a 
rare  job  of  it.  He  certainly  comes  out  of  this  book  with  flying 
colours. — H.G.F. 

PRIMITIVE  SCENES  AND  FESTIVALS 
By  Sacheverell  Sitwell 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber,  21s.  net.  Illustrated  J 

EXCELLENT  in  parts !  Here  is  yet  another  book  from  the 
pen  of  an  artist  in  words,  admirable  in  theme  and,  if 
patchily,  in  expression  as  well.  Passages  of  an  intensity 
and  gloomy  grandeur  unsurpassable,  perhaps,  by  ai  other 
living  writer  of  prose  are  offset  by  fulsome  apostrophi:  ,ng  of  a 
type  which,  however  attractive  it  may  be  to  some,  e\okes  no 
response  from  the  present  reviewer.  Mr.  Sitwell's  theme  is 
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tremendous,  and  he  heavily  patterns  it.  Not  that  patterning 
per  se  is  the  trouble;  but  here  is  a  case  of  a  fine  fabric  being 
almost  too  richly  embroidered.  With  superb  pages,  including 
those  of  remarkable  force  upon  heart  sacrifice,  in  mind,  it  is 
irksome  to  be  confronted  by  'Lean  down!  Lean  down  to  the 
grass!  The  white  trumpet  of  the  convolvulus  is  the  pattern  of 
the  world.'  Had  Mr.  Sitwell  kept  closer  to  his  theme,  as  closely 
as,  say,  in  his  Poltergeists,  this  book  would  have  lost  nothing  in  ex- 
cellence of  expression  and  gained  by  a  less  involved  treatment. 

But,  make  no  mistake !  Primitive  Scenes  and  Festivals  has  a  deal 
of  good  red  meat  as  its  basis.  From  Stonehenge  to  Naples, 
from  Red  Indian  Warrior  Customs  to  the  Dodo,  it  is  crammed 
with  stimulating  material,  presented  reflectively  and  with  a 
deep  regard  for  what  used  to  be  termed  the  'inwardness'  of  the 
theme.  As  the  chapters  progress,  their  mood  becomes  more 
documentary,  though  still  the  subjective  approach  is  pre- 
served; and  it  is  merely  in  the  interest  of  truth  that  one  notes 
how  an  unkind  mischance  has  negatived  a  definite  allusion  to 
Edward  III  by  illustrating  it  with  a  block  of  the  third  Henry's 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. — W.R. 

BONINGTON 
By  the  Hon.  Andrew  Shirley 
English  Master  Painters,  No.  2 
(London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.  31s.  6d.) 

BONINGTON,  in  whose  brief  span  of  twenty-five  years 
was  crowded  so  much,  is  indeed  a  puzzle;  and  the 
puzzle  is  not  solved  by  a  comparison  of  the  numerous 
illustrations  in  the  Hon.  Andrew  Shirley's  book.  It  is  in  fact 
made  more  complicated  than  ever.  About  his  name  has  gath- 
ered a  legend,  and  legends  have  the  habit  of  accretion. 

Various  in  talent  and  industrious  as  the  young  artist  was,  he 
could  hardly  have  produced  all  the  works  attributed  to  him  in 
so  short  a  life,  overshadowed  with  illness  and  showing  so  many 
mutations  of  style  and  technique.  True,  the  majority  of  his 
paintings  are  of  small  size,  pochades  of  a  few  square  inches, 
but  although,  as  Mr.  Shirley  says,  he  was  no  chef  d'ecole,  his  in- 
fluence upon  a  very  large  number  of  his  contemporaries  was 
considerable.  And  so  it  is  always;  the  brilliant  student  in  every 
school  wins  the  admiration  of  his  fellows,  whose  homage  is 
plainly  discernible  in  their  efforts  to  imitate  him.  One  recalls 
the  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1937,  de- 
voted to  Bonington  and  his  Circle,  which  illustrated  this  point  so 
effectively.  The  names  of  the  artists  who  aimed  at  capturing 
Bonington's  unique  sparkle  and  vivacity  may  be  written  as 
Legion :  some  came  so  near  to  him  that  this  lesson  in  the  com- 
parative was  a  necessity.  Even  the  great  Delacroix  was  pro- 
foundly affected.  Of  this  painter's  Execution  of  Marino  Faliero  in 
the  Wallace  collection,  Mr.  Shirley  remarks:  'It  is  wholly 
personal  in  finish'  despite  the  suggestion  of  a  sketch  that  might 
have  originated  with  Bonington.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  the  present  writer  immedi- 
ately recognized  the  influence  of  Bonington. 

Despite  some  blemishes,  Mr.  Shirley's  book  is  very  welcome, 
as  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  at  leisure  the  variations 
and  nuances  of  Bonington's  style,  to  compare  the  genuine  with 
the  uncertain  examples — among  the  portraits  for  instance  are 
some  which  by  no  means  satisfy  us,  not  to  mention  certain  land- 
scapes and  drawings.  The  Jockey  (plate  65)  reminds  us  of  Chin- 
nery.  It  seems  quite  different  in  touch  and  movement  from  the 


Portrait  of  a  Man  (plate  46),  which  itself  fails  to  convince  us, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  young  artist  was  clever 
enough  to  mimic  almost  any  style  he  wished  to.  In  the  apt 
phrase  of  Mr.  Shirley,  Bonington  was  a  'creative  borrower.' 
As  an  example,  we  may  cite  The  Dunce's  Cap,  a  drawing  which 
has  something  distinctly  Goyaesque  about  it.  Amongst  the 
drawings  we  would  unhesitatingly  accept  those  in  the  posses- 
sion of  M.  Luc  A.  Moreau  and  the  Lansdowne  examples,  but 
there  are  certain  others  in  which  the  touch  is  far  less  convinc- 
ing. Indeed,  it  is  the  unmistakable  verve  and  precision  of  hand 
which  are  the  hall-marks  of  this  precocious  artist.  Here  it 
may  be  remarked  that  even  the  British  Museum's  official 
Handbook  to  the  Drawings  and  Water-Colours  speaks  with  caution 
of  its  Boningtons.  'The  attribution  to  him,'  it  says,  'of  several 
drawings  in  the  collection  is  open  to  question.'  Certain 
tricks  and  mannerisms  of  handling  are  so  evident  that  they 
may  easily  be  imitated  by  a  clever  technician,  but  such 
attempts  lack  the  gusto  and  immediacy  of  Bonington's  own 
handiwork.  One  must  not  overlook  the  influence  of  Watteau, 
an  earlier  'romantic,'  whom  Bonington  admired  so  greatly  that 
he  is  said  'to  have  offered  a  dealer  the  contents  of  his  studio  to 
save  one  of  his  works  from  being  sold  to  a  man  who  could 
not  appreciate  it.' 

Two  things  seem  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Shirley's  notice.  It  is 
incredible  that  he  could  have  failed  to  identify  Edward  the 
Confessor's  Chapel  as  the  subject  of  the  Chancel  of  a  Gothic 
Church  in  plate  48a,  or  the  portrait  which  is  being  copied  by 
the  woman  in  plate  63.  Clearly  this  is  the  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt of  Margaretha  Trip,  lately  acquired  by  the  National 
Gallery,  and  at  that  date  we  believe  in  the  Townshcnd  col- 
lection. Although  the  work  by  Bonington  is  in  a  French 
collection,  it  must  have  been  painted  in  England  on  the 
artist's  visit  in  1825 — the  date  Mr.  Shirley  assigns  to  it. 

No  doubt  Bonington's  choice  of  historical  subject-matter 
was  dictated  by  the  prevailing  taste.  Certainly  he  took  to  it 
naturally,  but  it  was  then  so  fashionable  to  be  'romantic'  And 
pallid  youth,  predestined  to  an  early  death,  was  at  that  time  a 
particular  object  of  solicitude  and  interest  to  the  fair  sex. 
Bonington's  personality  as  well  as  his  work  exercised  its  charm. 

He  was  extraordinarily  successful  in  finding  a  market  for  his 
productions.  After  his  death  his  prices  rose  rapidly  and  his  suc- 
cess continued  until  well  into  the  'seventies.  In  i860  Lord  Hert- 
ford paid  49,000  francs  for  the  picture  Henri  III  and  the  English 
Ambassador,  which  measures  only  25!  inches  by  2o|,  while  ten 
years  later  he  had  to  give  no  less  than  83,000  francs  for  a  mere 
igf  by  15-inch  canvas,  Henri  IV  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador.* 
'I  like  this  master  very  much,'  wrote  Lord  Hertford  to  Maw- 
son,  his  agent,  more  than  once,  and  commented  on  'the  high 
prices  he  fetches  in  the  market.'  Unfortunately,  Ruskin 
thought  fit  to  damn  him  with  the  faintest  of  praise,  with  the 
result  that  he  went  down  into  the  dark  until  resuscitated 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

We  had  indeed  to  wait  until  1924  before  anything  like  a 
serious  biography  of  the  artist  was  undertaken  at  the  hands  of 
A.  Dubuisson  and  C.  E.  Hughes,  although  a  short  treatise 
on  Girtin  and  Bonington  was  written  by  Hugh  Stokes  in  1922 
at  the  instigation  of  the  present  reviewer. 

A  chronology  of  Bonington's  paintings  has  been  attempted 
by  the  author  through  an  analysis  of  his  technical  methods, 
catalogues  of  his  known  and  supposed  works,  and  there  is  a 
list  of  his  lithographs,  including  doubtful  attributions. — E.C. 
*  Both  are  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 
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THE  OLD  CHURCHES  OF  LONDON 
By  Gerald  Cobb.    With  an  Introduction  by 
Geoffrey    Webb,    M.A.,     Hon.    A.R.I.  B.A. 
Illustrated   from   Drawings,   Engravings  and 
Photographs 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  15s.  net) 

THIS  book  about  London's  churches  and 
especially  about  the  City  churches  was  well- 
timed.  Londoners  in  the  main  have  taken  them 
too  much  for  granted.  They  have  heard  of  their 
glories  and  are  vaguely  proud  of  them,  but  have 
paid  them  scant  attention.  When  questioned 
about  their  interiors,  even  of  those  best  known 
to  fame,  they  are  unable  to  give  the  smallest 
account  of  them.  Such  is  the  strange  indifference 
of  man  to  one  of  his  most  precious  heritages. 
Many  have  rushed  to  gaze  upon  the  pitiful  ruins 
of  these  once  majestic  buildings  who  had  never 
before  given  them  a  passing  glance.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  proposed  to  demolish  a  cer- 
tain number  on  the  ground  of  superfluity  and 
economic  expediency,  a  cry  went  up  for  their 
preservation.  But  that  was  only  in  more  or  less 
interested  circles.  The  average  business  man 
clamoured  for  their  removal.  Now  that  so  many 
have  gone  for  ever,  cries  of  lamentation  fill  the  air.  Yet  of  the 
multitudes  who  pass  the  Mansion  House  daily  how  many  go  a 
few  steps  out  of  their  way  to  peep  inside  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  whose  gorgeous  dome  is  such  a  triumph  of  harmony 
and  ingenuity? 

When  we  think  of  the  City  churches  we  naturally  think  of 
Wren.  He  it  is  who  dominates  the  scene.  In  his  realized 
achievements  he  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
and  most  prolific  artists,  or  for  that  matter  one  of  the  most 
productive  workers  in  any  sphere  of  human  activity.  Out  of 
the  fifty-four  churches  in  London  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  thirty-four  were  in  existence  up  till  1940.  Fifteen  of 
these,  among  them  some  of  the  finest,  have  since  been 
destroyed  by  enemy  action  and  the  fabrics  gutted  and  four 
others  have  been  severely  damaged. 

In  pre-Reformation  days  the  City  of  London  could  boast  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  churches  to  a  population  which  would 
be  considered  infinitesimal  to-day.  It  was  the  closely  packed 
number  of  small  parishes  which  gave  rise  to  the  need  for  so 
many  places  of  worship.  And  the  wealth  of  the  merchants, 
guilds  and  societies  not  only  made  them  possible  but  probably 
endowed  them  with  rich  furnishings.  With  very  few  exceptions 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666  swept  everything  away. 

On  the  cleared  sites  the  rebuilding  for  ever  associated  with 
the  name  of  Wren  began.  Fifty-one  churches  (in  some  cases 
parishes  were  united)  were  put  in  hand,  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  Government.  It  will  be  news  to  many  to  learn  that  the 
money  was  provided  out  of  a  tax  levied  on  every  ton  or  chal- 
dron of  coal  coming  into  the  City  of  London.  How  the 
building  was  carried  on  may  be  seen  in  the  building  accounts 
(in  the  Bodleian  Library)  from  which  Mr.  Cobb  gives  some  il- 
luminating extracts.'  The  methods  employed,'  he  says,  'were  not 
very  different  from  the  business  transactions  of  the  present  day.' 

Within  a  square  mile  about  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  scores  of 
churches  still  exist.  Mr.  Cobb  gives  a  plan  showing  the  sites  of 
fifty-two  between  the  Ludgate  and  the  Tower,  and  he  has 
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drawn  especially  for  this  book  a  double-page  diagram  of  all  the 
towers  and  steeples  of  Wren's  churches,  vanished  and  surviving, 
for  which  every  student  will  be  thankful.  It  will  be  realized 
that  the  author  would  have  had  an  overwhelming  task  if  he  had 
attempted  to  give  us  more  than  a  sketch  of  his  immense  sub- 
ject. But  he  has  been  able  to  pack  his  survey  with  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  factual  details  into  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pages — plus  eighty-four  plates,  six  of  which  are  in 
colour,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  illustrations.  In 
informative  value  this  book  is  as  good  as  any  we  have  come 
across.  The  author's  methods  of  classification  and  compres- 
sion make  the  reader's  task  a  light  and  enjoyable  one. 
Absorbing  knowledge  from  Mr.  Cobb's  store  of  learning  is 
pure  refreshment. 

If  the  spires  and  towers  of  Wren's  churches  are  London's 
crowning  glory,  much  beautiful  work  was  contributed  by  his 
pupils  and  followers.  To  men  like  Hawksmoor,  Gibbs, 
Archer,  James  and  Flitcroft  Mr.  Cobb  does  due  justice.  And 
he  reminds  us  that  Grinling  Gibbons,  who  was  at  work  in  this 
country  for  nearly  fifty  years,  provided  rich  embellishments  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  St.  James's,  Piccadilly.  As  to  church 
furniture  and  interior  details,  such  things  as  monuments  and 
tombs,  pulpits,  doorways,  clocks,  altar-rails,  sword  rests, 
stained  glass  and  other  appurtenances,  the  most  important  of 
these  are  both  illustrated  and  described.  The  organ  case,  which 
is  as  much  the  cynosure  of  the  west  end  of  a  church  as  the 
reredos  is  of  the  east,  has  received  its  due  attention.  Some  of 
the  photographs  show  strikingly  picturesque  effects  achieved 
by  the  later  Baroque  designers. 

Wren  being  the  hero  of  this  book,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  a  delightful  touch  noted  by  the  author  to  the  effect  that 
a  'gratuity'  of  twenty  guineas,  in  a  silk  purse,  was  paid  by  order 
of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  to  Lady  ,l/ren — 
'to  encourage  and  hasten  the  rebuilding  of  the  Chui  h.'  On 
the  successful  issue  of  this  injunction  the  Vestry  stood  aim  and 
his  Lady  a  dinner  at  the  Bull's  Head,  presenting  the  latter  with 
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a  further  ten  pounds  and  Sir  Christopher  himself  with  a 
hogshead  of  claret ! 

A  point  emphasized  by  Mr.  Cobb  is  Wren's  ingenuity  in 
devising  his  interiors.  However  unpromising  or  cramped  a  site 
he  seemed  to  be  able  to  adapt  his  plans  to  it,  triumphing  over 
all  difficulties. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  these  churches?  In  the  mighty 
spate  of  rebuilding  after  the  war,  will  colossal  steel  and  con- 
crete industrial  edifices  arise  to  dwarf  and  obliterate  them 
quite?  It  is  an  uneasy  speculation.  We  have  just  learned  that 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  has  a  secret  plan  for 
the  'square  mile.'  The  only  detail  foreshadowed — somewhat 
vaguely — is  that  'St.  Paul's  Cathedral  shall,  we  hope,  never  be 
built  in  upon  again.' — H.G.F. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY 
By  John  Russell 
Illustrated  by  Photographs  and  Prints 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  ios.  6d.  net) 

THIS  exceedingly  pleasant  ramble  over  the  Western  Mid- 
lands which  ranges  from  Ludlow  to  Chipping  Norton  and 
fi'om  Monmouth  to  the  Eastern  borders  of  Warwickshire,  was 
not,  the  author  informs  us,  planned  to  help  us  find  our  way 
about.  The  issue  of  guide-books  that  might  convey  'informa- 
tion to  the  enemy'  is  to-day  a  criminal  offence.  Therefore  Mr. 
Russell,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  law's  interdict  and  gives  us  something  we  can  find  pleasure 
in  without  tearing  along  roads  now  given  over  to  military 
traction,  something  in  fact  that  is  more  history  than  the 
aesthel  i<  appraisal  of  scenic  beauties.  So  much  the  better,  since 
we  can  start  from  anywhere  we  please. 

Mr.  Russell  began,  it  seems,  by  absorbing  an  immense 
number  of  works  by  previous  authors.  Quotations  and  refer- 
ences to  these  abound  on  every  page.  The  method  has  its 
dangers.  A  book  may  so  easily  become  diffuse  and  wander 
from  its  path.  One  is  tempted  to  think  of  what  befel  the  knight 


of  La  Mancha  when  'a  world  of  disorderly  notions 
picked  from  his  books  crowded  his  imagination.' 
However,  Mr.  Russell  has  made  of  his  adventures  a 
more  orderly  record  than  the  redoubtable  Don, 
though  he  upholds  his  ideals  as  valiantly.  Great 
claims  are  made  for  the  heroes  of  Shakespeare's 
country,  and  rightly,  since  their  professions  embrace 
every  form  of  human  activity — soldiers,  poets,  writers, 
physicists,  politicians,  historians,  educationists,  archi- 
tects, musicians,  chemists,  naturalists  and  industrial- 
ists. Being  an  inland  region  one  could  hardly  expect 
to  find  seamen,  but  the  list  as  it  stands  is  impressive 
enough.  After  all,  the  name  of  Shakespeare  is  good 
enough  for  most  of  us  and  stands  for  the  English 
character  at  large.  The  author  has  not  failed  to  in- 
voke the  testimony  of  Delacroix,  who  on  many  occa- 
sions remarked  his  total  inability  to  understand  that 
strange  medley  of  contradictions,  as  it  appears  to 
the  foreigner. 

In  the  present  case  we  are  concerned  with  a  region 
that  is  in  a  particular  sense  Shakespeare's  own  and 
therefore  is  essentially  English.  Mr.  Russell  informs 
us  that  to  the  north  of  Stratford,  twenty-five  War- 
wickshire villages  have  Shakespeares  on  their  regis- 
ters. For  the  national  Bard  himself  he  puts  forward  a  plausible 
ancestor  'based  on  inherited  property,  a  landowner  called 
Adam  de  Oldiche  living  at  Temple  Balsall  early  in  the  Four- 
teenth Century.'  'Between  this  Adam  de  Oldiche  and  Adam 
Shakespeare,  who  in  1389  and  till  1414  held  land  by  military 
service  on  the  estate  of  Baddesley  Clinton,  a  connexion  is  as- 
sumed on  the  ground  of  conventional  descent  by  Christian 
name.  Adam  Shakespeare,  who  held  the  Baddesley  Clinton 
land  until  1441,  was  under  age  at  his  father's  death,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  the  land  owned  in  1457  by  Richard  Shake- 
speare, grandfather  of  the  poet,  at  Temple  Balsall  and  called 
"The  Woldiche,"  was  in  fact  the  portion  descended  from  Adam 
de  Oldiche  and  bequeathed  by  Adam  Shakespeare  to  Richard 
Shakespeare  as  his  son  by  an  earlier  marriage.'  There  emerges 
throughout  the  author's  chapter  on  Stratford  some  very  ex- 
cellent research  into  the  Shakespearean  genealogy,  and  he 
makes  it  plain  that  'Shakespeares  owned  and  administered 
enough  of  the  wealth  and  authority  of  Warwickshire  to  make 
them  a  sizeable  yeoman  force  in  the  county.' 

To  Shakespeare  and  Stratford-on-Avon  is  rightly  given 
pride  of  place  in  the  first  chapter  (with  a  tail-piece  accorded 
to  the  late  Miss  Marie  Corelli)  and  it  is  an  important  one. 

The  author  continues  his  progress  by  river  and  tower  and 
town,  by  manor,  forest  and  farm,  distributing  largesse  from 
his  store  of  knowledge  in  the  most  satisfying  way,  giving  not  so 
much  glimpses  of  the  landscape  we  are  passing  through  as- 
information  about  its  peoples,  its  products  natural  and  culti- 
vated, its  crafts  and  industries,  and  its  architectural  and 
monumental  wealth — the  latter  learnedly  documented.  Mr. 
Russell  is  an  antiquary  of  parts — one  notes,  en  passant,  his- 
knowledgeable  references  to  such  relics  as  the  Gloucester 
candlestick  (in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  and  his  com- 
ment on  the  wealth  of  colour  in  mediaeval  decoration.  None 
can  read  this  fascinating  description  of  the  "Heart  of  England' 
without  increasing  his  pride  and  expanding  his  knowledge. 
Touches  recording  war  devastation  are  introduced  with  proper 
discretion.  The  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs, drawings  and  water-colours  are  excellent. — E.C. 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.,  IN  HIS  ROBES  OF  AN  OXFORD  D.C.L. 
BY  HIMSELF  :  FROM  THE  G.  A.  LOCKETT  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


THIS  chronicle  begins  towards  the  end  of  April  and 
carries  us  up  to  the  middle  of  July.  During  this  period 
many  interesting  collections  have  passed  under  the 
hammer,  and  the  continued  keenness  of  the  collector  and  the 
dealer  to  acquire  all  that  is  rare  and  beautiful  of  a  by-gone 
age  has  resulted  in  excellent  prices  being  recorded — in  fact 
some  sales  have  surpassed  all  expectations.  In  several  cases 
some  of  the  more  important  works  of  art,  though  bringing  high 
prices,  underwent  a  marked  depreciation  in  their  previous 
auction  valuations.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  originally  acquired  by  their  respective  owners  in  the 
years  when  there  was  'money  to  burn'  and  all  valuations  went 
by  the  board.  This  depreciation  was  particularly  noticeable 
when  the  ornate  French  furniture,  Continental  porcelains,  pic- 
tures of  unwieldy  size,  and  arms  and  armour  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  Silver  and  jewels,  however,  as  throughout  all  difficult 
times,  continue  to  attract  attention — thus  producing  high  sums. 

THE  GEORGE  A.  LOCKETT  COLLECTION 

i-I-,HE  series  of  sales  of  the  late  Mr.  George  A.  Lockett's 
_L  varied,  but  choice,  collection  was  a  notable  example  of 


the  rise  and  fall  of  auction  valuations.  But  one  has  to  remember 
that  Lockett  was  a  very  determined  and  courageous  buyer, 
and  attended  all  the  big  sales  which  took  place  in  London 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  Once  he  had 
set  his  mind  on  a  particular  work  he  would  say  to  his  agent 
'buy  that,'  and  it  was  his — and  he  had  as  competitors  men 
such  as  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
Mortimer  L.  Schiffand  a  host  of  English  and  Continental  col- 
lectors. With  Mr.  Hearst  no  longer  an  active  collector,  the 
other  two  collectors  dead,  the  Continental  market  closed,  and 
the  difficult  time  through  which  we  and  the  Americas  are 
passing,  there  is  little  wonder  that  such  collections,  made  up 
regardless  of  cost,  undergo  drastic  revaluations.  But  still,  all 
concerned  with  the  dispersal  of  the  Lockett  and  other  collec- 
tions have  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  results.  The  first  of 
the  Lockett  sales,  old  English  and  foreign  silver,  took  place  at 
Christie's  on  April  22nd  and  23rd,  and  the  198  lots  offered 
showed  a  total  of  £21,882.  The  most  interesting  piece  in  this 
collection  was  the  Swiss  parcel-gilt  cup  and  cover,  formed  as  a 
globe,  which,  as  noted  in  our  last  issue  (p.  165),  was  purchased 
by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  for  £2,100,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Plymouth  Museum  and  Art  Gallery.  It  had  cost 
£3,800  in  19 1 9.  Other  notable  Lockett  pieces  included  a  set  of 
six  circular  dishes,  with  fluted  borders,  the  centres  engraved 
with  the  Arms  and  Cypher  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Lewis  Mettayer, 
1 7 1 3,  weighing  91  oz.  15  dwt.,  which  changed  hands  at 
£1,180;  a  tea-kettle,  the  compressed  spherical  body  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Humphrey  Trafford,  by  John  Stockar,  1703,  on 
tripod  stand  with  lamp,  shaped  as  a  brazier,  a  pair  of  snuffers 
and  extinguisher,  1700  (96  oz.  5  dwt.  gross),  £760;  a  pair  of 
circular  toilet  boxes,  with  slightly  domed  covers,  by  John 
Bodington,  17 13  (36  oz.),  £460;  a  set  of  three  casters,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Miller  of  Chichester,  by  Joseph  Ward,  1 705 
(46  oz.),  £480;  a  set  of  four  small  casters,  en  suite,  same  maker, 
1705  (3  oz.  7  dwt.),  £250;  a  pair  of  plain  double  sauceboats, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Medlicott,  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1734 
(41  oz.  15  dwt.),  £510;  a  set  of  three  casters,  of  octagonal 
shape,  Edinburgh,  1703,  two  by  James  Sympsone,  the  other  with 
the  maker's  mark  I.H.  with  pellet  between  in  an  oval  (30  oz.  10 
dwt.),  £250;  a  plain  dredger,  with  reeded  borders,  by  C. 
Adam,  1706  (2  oz.  11  dwt.),  £75;  a  bowl  and  cover,  of  ecuelle 
form,  with  flat  pierced  handles  and  cover  surmounted  by  a 
baluster  knob,  by  Pierre  Platel,  1704  (28  oz.  2  dwt.),  £440;  a 
set  of  four  silver-gilt  hexagonal  dishes,  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  Courteney  and  Devon,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1698  (95  oz.), 
£460;  a  plain  porringer  and  cover,  with  shaped  sides  and  scroll 
handles,  1661,  maker's  mark  FAY.  with  two  mullets  and  four 
pellets  (21  oz.  15  dwt.),  £460;  a  tazza,  pierced  with  scrollwork 
and  foliage  and  partly  engraved,  16 19,  maker's  mark  B.P.  with 
mullet  below  (6  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  £145;  a  plain  tankard,  with  nearly 
cylindrical  barrel,  the  flat  cover  surmounted  by  a  scroll 
thumb-piece  and  plain  S-shaped  handle,  1635,  maker's  mark 
R.C.  with  a  branch  below  in  a  heart  (16  oz.  5  dwt.),  £520;  another, 
nearly  similar,  1632,  maker's  mark  B.F.  with  three  ptllets  above 
and  a  mullet  and  two  pellets  below  (21  oz.  10  dwt.),  £62'  ;  a  tazza, 
with  moulded  borders,  the  centre  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
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PAIR  OF  PARCEL-GILT  CUPS  AND  COVERS  BY  ANDREAS  BERGMAN,  NUR- 
EMBERG, C.  1620  :  FROM  THE  LOCKETT  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIES 

the  Royal  African  Company,  1688,  maker's  mark  I.R.  with 
crown  above  and  cinque/oil  below  (31  oz.  6  dwt.),  £420;  a  Mon- 
teith,  with  movable  rim,  and  winged  lions'  mask  and  ring 
handles,  by  George  Garthorne,  1688  '56  oz.  15  dwt.),  £680;  a 
mazer  bowl  of  maplewood,  mounted  with  silver-gilt  rim,  in 
the  centre  is  a  parcel-gilt  boss  decorated  w  ith  fruit  and  foliage 
in  translucent  enamel,  1527,  maker's  mark  two  arrow  heads, 
£2 70;  a  silver-gilt  standing  salt  cellar  of  bell-shape,  161 3, 
maker's  mark  D.G.  with  an  anchor  between  (16  oz.  6  dwt.),  £340; 
another,  of  square  shape,  also  silver-gilt,  the  cover  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  a  boy  holding  a  shield  and  spear,  1573,  maker's 
mark  a  bird  ( 13  oz.  8  dwt.),  £400;  a  cup  and  cover,  the  bow  l  of 
mother-o"-pearl  mounted  with  a  silver-gilt  lip,  foot  and  cover, 
1590,  maker's  mark  RAY.  (8  in.  high  ,  £1,080;  a  Louis  NY 
silver-gilt  rose-water  ewer  and  dish,  by  J.  Duerollery,  Paris, 
1765,  £370;  and  a  pair  of  parcel-gilt  cups  and  covers,  formed 
as  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  supported  by  figures  of  Atlas 
kneeling  on  pedestals,  by  Andreas  Bergman,  Nuremberg,  circa 
1620  (29  oz.  12  dwt.),  £980. 

The  Lockett  objects  of  art  and  furniture  w  ere  sold  on  June 
nth  and  12th,  and  the  318  lots  catalogued  produced  £22, 104. 
The  more  important  pieces  of  French  decorative  objects  and 
furniture  included  a  pair  of  Louis  NVI  candlesticks,  with 
ormolu  altar-shaped  stems  on  circular  enamel  plinths,  origin- 
ally the  property  of  Marie  Antoinette,  w  hich  made  £220  10s. 
as  against  the  £997  10s.  given  in  1919;  a  pair  of  Louis  NY 
ewers,  formed  of  Chinese  celadon  figures  of  carp  and  w  aves, 
with  ormolu  handles,  lips  and  plinths,  chased  with  foliage, 
etc.,  in  the  manner  of  Caffieri,  £309  15s.;  a  pair  of  marquetry 
encoignures,  of  the  same  period,  with  serpentine  fronts  en- 
closed by  folding  doors,  stamped  Joseph,  £630  (these  pieces  are 
en  suite  w  ith  a  pair  of  commodes,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  sold  by  Christie's  in  1901  for  £15,000);  a 
Louis  NV  oblong  marquetry  table,  stamped  B.  Fromageau, 
£325  1  os.;  a  Louis  NVI  mahogany  commode,  with  three 
draw  ers  in  the  frieze  and  two  deep  draw  ers  below,  stamped  J. 


Riesener,  £409;  and  a  Louis  NY  commode,  with  shaped  front 
and  splayed  ends,  entirely  lacquered  w  ith  Chinese  landscapes, 
etc.,  in  black  and  gold  slightly  heightened  with  red,  stamped 
D  F  >  ;C420-  Note,  too,  should  be  made  of  a  pair  of  Bristol  glass 
canisters,  painted  with  birds  and  flowers  and  inscribed  tablets, 
probably  by  Michael  Edkins,  mounted  with  ormolu  and  enamel 
tops,  decorated  w  ith  garden  scenes  and  figures,  which  realized 
£130;  an  English  oval  gold  snuff-box,  with  dark  blue  enamel 
ground,  painted  with  a  nymph  at  an  altar,  etc.,  probably  by 
Moser,  bearing  the  London  hall-mark  date  for  1775,  £245:  a 
Louis  NVI  oval  gold  snuff-box,  the  lid  set  with  an  enamel  plaque 
painted  with  Mars  and  Venus  at  an  Altar,  £205;  a  pair  of  Chelsea 
porcelain  figures  of  parrots  on  tree  stumps  (5  in.  high  ,  bearing 
the  raised  anchor  mark,  £252;  a  pair  of  figures  of  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess,  with  a  lamb  and  dog  at  their  feet,  modelled 
by  Roubiliac,  with  impressed  R,  £231 ;  a  pair  of  vases  and  covers, 
of  rococo  design,  painted  with  garden  scenes  and  Watteau 
figures,  from  the  same  factory,  £336  this  pair  cost  £1,575  in 
the  Duke  of  New  castle  sale,  1921) ;  a  Gubbio  dish  painted  w  ith 
Hermes  conveying  to  Hecuba  the  commands  of  Jupiter,  by  Maestro 
Giorgio,  1522,  £556  10s.  (£1,627  IOS-  in  192 1);  a  Limoges 
enamel  plate  illuminated  with  Scenes  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  by 
Jean  Courtois,  £1 73  5s.  (£819  in  192 1) ;  a  sixteenth-century 
Italian  bronze  figure  of  a  trotting  horse,  £231  (£525  in  1919); 
and  one  of  five  know  n  specimens  of  the  'Drake  Medal'  two  of 
which  are  in  the  British  Museum) — a  thin  circular  silver  disc 
engraved  with  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  on  one  side  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  on  the  other,  a  record  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  voyage  round  the  world,  £267  15s.  The  arms  and 
armour  included  a  fine  salade  a  queue,  French  or  German,  circa 
1460,  which  came  out  of  the  Morgan  S.  Williams  sale,  1921, 
for  £2,047  ios.,  made  £315;  a  pair  of  seventeenth-century 
Italian  flint-lock  saddle  pistols,  for  the  right  and  left  hands, 
£399;  and  a  full  suit  of  sixteenth-century  German  armour, 
bearing  the  Nuremburg  guild  mark,  £199  ios. 

The  dozen  pictures  from  the  Lockett  collection,  sold  on  June 
19th,  brought  a  total  of  £5,794  16s.  Towards  this  sum,  £2,520 
was  given  for  a  half-length  portrait  29J  >;  24J  in.;  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  the  robes  of  an  Oxford  D.C.L.,  w  ith  a 
landscape  background,  painted  by  himself  about  1773.  It 
originally  belonged  to  his  pupil,  James  Northcote,  R.A.,  and 
came  out  of  the  Camperdow  n  sale  at  Christie's  in  19 19  for 
£5,985.  In  the  Sir  Lionel  Phillips  sale,  19 13,  Mr.  Lockett  paid 
£3,255  for  J.  M.  Nattier's  Le  Point  du  Jour:  Portrait  of  the 
Marquise  de  la  Tournelle,  afterwards  Duchesse  de  Chateauroux.  It 
now  changed  hands  at  £525;  while  Les  Blanchisseuses,  by 
Boucher,  w  hich  fetched  £1,207  IOS-  m  tne  Murray  Scott  sale 
in  191 3,  rose  to  £1,680;  The  Ferry  Boat,  by  Gainsborough, 
made  £294;  and  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  pink  decollete  dress 
trimmed  with  blue  riband  (oval),  by  J.  F.  de  Troy,  £210. 

PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

OLD  and  modern  works,  the  property  of  the  late  Sir 
Edmund  Davis,  of  Chilham  Castle,  Kent,  formed  the 
subject  of  the  sale  at  Christies'  on  May  15th.  The  catalogued 
included  Hogarth's  The  Stay  Maker,  showing  an  interior  with 
the  stay  maker  fitting  a  corset  on  a  young  woman,  w  hose  head 
is  turned  towards  a  mirror  held  up  by  a  female  attendant:  in 
the  background  are  tw  o  women  with  a  child,  and  a  little  girl 
playing  by  a  chair.  This  had.  however,  been  sold  a  few  davs 
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previously  to  the  National  Gallery  for  £3,250 — the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  giving  half  of  that  sum.  The  156  other 
lots  in  the  sale  brought  a  total  of  £5,717.  The  top  price, 
£1,365,  was  given  for  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Lady  Clarges, 
two  rough  sketches  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum.  When 
this  picture  was  recovered  after  being  stolen  from  Chilham  in 
April  1938,  its  value  for  insurance  purposes  was  stated  to  be 
£25,000.  In  the  Anthony  Prinsep  sale,  1923,  Sir  Edmund  gave 
£1,575  f°r  Millais's  1863  Academy  picture  The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,  inspired  by  the  poem  of  Keats.  It  now  fetched  only 
£630;  The  Farmer's  Daughter:  Miss  Ford,  who  also  sat  for  the 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  by  the  same  artist,  £105 ;  Vandyck's  portrait  of 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  which  went  for  £1,522  10s.  in  the 
Feilding  sale,  1938,  dropped  to  £336;  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in 
yellow  and  black  dress,  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  by 
Alfred  Stevens,  £273;  a  similar  price  was  given  for  another,  by 
the  same  artist,  of  a  lady  in  white  drapery  reclining  on  a  bear- 
skin, reading  a  book;  and  a  pen-and-ink  and  sepia  wash  draw- 
ing, A  Study  of  Four  Judges,  by  H.  Daumier,  £178  10s.  On  June 
19th,  various  properties  included  Ahimelech,  the  High  Priest, 
presenting  the  sword  of  Goliath  to  David,  by  Aert  de  Gelder,  which 
fetched  £577;  and  a  portrait  of  John  Charles  Middleton,  by 
Gainsborough,  £546.  The  late  Mr.  Walter  Jones's  collection 
of  water-colour  drawings  by  Turner,  too,  underwent  a  marked 
depreciation  in  their  previous  auction  valuations  at  Christie's 
on  July  3rd.  This  was  not  unexpected,  since  the  more  im- 
portant of  them  were  purchased  in  the  'boom'  years — 191 2, 
1926  and  1928.  For  example,  in  1928,  The  Rigi  at  Sunset:  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  generally  known  as  The  Red  Rigi,  sold  for  £8,295. 
It  now  found  a  buyer  at  £1,155.  Again,  in  the  John  E.  Taylor 
sale,  19 1 2,  The  Rigi  at  Sunrise,  known  as  The  Blue  Rigi,  made 
£2,100 — the  price  now  was  £1,575.  Only  £357  was  given  for 
Venice:  The  Mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  in  the  Beecham 
sale,  191 7,  brought  £2,572;  and  £577  10s.  for  Mainz:  a  view 
looking  up  the  River  towards  the  Bridge  of  Boats,  as  against  the 
£1,207  10s.  given  for  it  in  1912.  Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin,  of  the 
Barber  Institute,  Birmingham  University,  paid  £546  for 
Ludlow  Castle,  which  realized  £756  in  1926;  Cologne  from  the 
River  fetched  £630  (£1,260  in  1926);  Shoreham,  £420  (£997 
1  os.  in  1926) ;  Mainz  and  Kastel,  £609 ;  and  Barnard  Castle,  £504. 
The  July  3rd  sale  also  included  two  pictures  by  W.  R.  Sickert, 
A  View  of  Dieppe,  with  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  in  the  background, 
and  The  Fagade  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques,  Dieppe,  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  These  made  £504  and  £462 
respectively.  The  pictures  and  drawings  of  the  late  Mr.  P. 
Wilson  Steer,  removed  from  his  studio  at  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea,  were  sold  at  Christie's  on  July  16th  and  17th,  and  a 
total  of  £14,535  was  recorded.  Full  details  of  this  sale  will  be 
given  in  our  next  issue. 

A  total  of  nearly  £10,000  was  obtained  for  pictures  and  draw- 
ings, from  various  sources,  at  Sotheby's  on  June  10th.  Among 
a  few  pictures  sent  by  Mr.  John  Walter,  great-great-grandson 
of  the  John  Walter  who  founded  The  Times  in  1 785,  was  one  of 
Paul  Potter's  masterpieces,  Two  Cows  and  a  Bull  in  a  Meadow 
(see  illustration),  painted  in  1647,  when  Potter  was  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  It  came  out  of  the  J.  Nieuwenhuys 
sale,  1833,  for  £1,160  5s.,  and  now  changed  hands  at  £3,500. 
There  was  also  a  second  Potter,  Peasants  Dancing  to  the  sound  of  a 
Pipe,  painted  in  1649,  which  made  £950,  as  against  the  £2,835 
given  for  it  in  1903;  a  family  group  in  a  landscape,  by 
Gonzales  Cocques,  the  landscape  by  J.  d'Artois,  sold  for 
£1,000;  and  a  panel,  by  Quiryn  Brekelenkam,  a  woman,  \ 


seated  in  a  room,  examining  some  fish  shown  to  her  by  a  maid, 
while  the  vendor  stands  at  a  half-open  door,  dated  1664,  £900. 
From  other  sources  came  a  portrait  of  James,  last  Duke  of 
Chandos,  by  Arthur  Devis,  which  fetched  £115;  Seven  Macaws 
grouped  together  sitting  on  branches  of  trees,  by  F.  Snyders,  £180; 
and  a  river  scene,  with  windmill  and  other  buildings  on  the 
right,  by  Jan  van  Goyen,  signed  with  initials,  1645,  £3^0.  The 
feature  of  the  sale  on  June  24th  was  a  collection  of  sporting 
pictures,  catalogued  as  'the  property  of  a  gentleman,  and  re- 
moved from  Medmenham  Abbey,  Buckinghamshire.'  This 
included  Priam  beating  Lord  Exeter's  Augustus  at  Newmarket,  1831 , 
by  J.  F.  Herring,  which  fetched  £420;  the  same  artist's  Finish 
of  the  St.  Leger,  1827:  Matilda  beating  Marmaduke,  £260;  In 
Full  Cry:  three  huntsmen  pursuing  the  fox,  accompanied  by  six  hounds, 
by  J.  N.  Sartorius,  £210;  and  John  Yates  and  Ninety  Three,  the 
winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  ijg3,  by  Charles  Towne,  £320.  From 
the  same  collection  came  a  portrait  of  Vittore  Michael,  in  scarlet 
cloak  and  black  silk  doublet,  by  G.  B.  Moroni,  which  made 
£175  (this  brought  £273  in  1913) ;  and  'A  Tavoletta  di 
Biccherna,'  the  painted  cover  of  a  book  of  the  Biccherna  in 
which  office  were  received  and  disbursed  the  revenues  of  the 
Republic  of  Siena,  by  a  fifteenth-century  Sienese  master,  £200. 
Other  properties  brought  the  day's  total  up  to  £4,656.  On 
July  8th,  a  collection  of  about  1,700  early  British  line-engraved 
portraits  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  changed  hands  at 
£210;  and,  on  July  15th,  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Jan  Matys, 
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made  £150;  and  an  eighteenth-century  English  school  group 
of  The  Byres  Family,  including  James  Byres,  who  bought  the 
famous  'Portland  Vase'  from  the  Baberini  family  and  sold  it 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  1770,  brought  £170. 

At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  April  30th,  The  Interior  of  St. 
Peter's,  Rome,  by  G.  P.  Pannini,  was  purchased  by  an  agent  of 
the  National  Gallery  for  £441;  and  on  June  4th,  Ben  Mar- 
shall's portrait  of  John  Jackson  (Gentleman  Jackson),  champion 
boxer  of  England,  1 795-1803,  presented  to  the  National 
Sporting  Club  by  Lord  Lonsdale,  realized  £609. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  most  interesting  sale  in  this  section,  during  the  period 
under  review,  was  that  at  Sotheby's  on  June  26th.  This 
included  a  choice  collection  of  old  English  furniture  from 
Medmenham  Abbey,  Buckinghamshire.  Among  the  more 
notable  pieces  was  an  Elizabethan  oak  suite,  comprising  a 
draw-table  on  four  carved  bulbous  supports,  an  open  buffet  in 
three  tiers  (originally  in  a  royal  hunting  lodge),  and  an  armorial 
panel  carved  with  the  Tudor  Royal  supporters,  the  lion  and 
the  dragon,  which  went  for  £1,260;  a  William  and  Mary  wal- 
nut cabinet,  inlaid  with  seaweed  marquetry,  on  stand  with  six 
S-shaped  scroll  legs  terminating  in  bun  feet,  cost  Dr.  Thomas 
Bodkin,  of  the  Barber  Institute,  Birmingham  University, 
£430;  the  same  buyer  also  gave  £500  for  an  early  George  II 
walnut-framed  settee,  covered  in  Fulham  tapestry  woven  with 
a  bird  of  prey  in  a  landscape  and  vases  of  flowers;  a  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  library  writing-table  on  bracket  feet,  made 
£370;  a  set  of  eight  Queen  Anne  needlework  chairs 
formerly  in  Queen  Mary's  room  at  Wroxton  Abbey, 
£900;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  knee-hole  dressing-table 
and  toilet  mirror,  £360;  a  William  III  settee,  covered  with 
gros-  and  petit-point  needlework  designed  with  figures 
emblematic  of  the  elements,  at  one  time  in  the  Mulliner 
collection,  £310;  a  winged  armchair,  of  the  same  period, 
covered  in  petit-point  needlework  with  Susannah  and  the 
Elders,  etc.,  £260;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  armchair,  up- 
holstered with  Mortlake  tapestry  of  a  bold  floral  design, 
£195;  and  a  Kashan  silk  rug,  woven  with  vases  of  flowers 
and  birds,  £145.  Other  properties  brought  the  day's  total 
up  to  £9,592.  On  April  17th,  £620  was  given  for  a  set 
of  eight  Adam  mahogany  chairs,  of  fine  mellow  colour, 
the  modern  needlework  seats  each  designed  with  a  vase 
of  flowers  within  a  cartouche  in  gros-  and  petit-point 
stitchery;  and  on  May  8th,  a  pair  of  K/ang  Hsi  octagonal 
famille-verte  vases  and  covers,  enamelled  with  panels  of 
figures,  flowers,  animals,  etc.,  fetched  £360;  and  a  set 
of  four  Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs,  with  spoon-shaped 
back  and  solid  vase-shaped  splats  on  carved  cabriole  legs 
terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  £210.  Again,  on  May 
15th,  a  Sevres  apple-green  two-handled  cup,  cover  and 
saucer,  by  Dodin,  1759,  made  £210;  an  apple-green  din- 
ner service  (92  pieces),  painted  with  reserve  panels  of 
flow  ers  and  fruit,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  obtained  it  from  Prince  Talleyrand,  £440;  a 
set  of  six  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  the  backs  with 
reeded  pilasters,  surmounted  by  top  rails,  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  and  bear  paw  feet,  £390;  and  a  walnut 
long-case  clock,  with  movement  by  Thomas  Tompion, 
£260.  On  May  29th,  a  collection  of  fourteen  rare  Eng- 


lish bronze  wool-weights  from  James  I  to  George  III  .  brought 
£220.  The  sale  on  June  12th  included  an  early  George  II 
mahogany  armchair,  the  seat  covered  in  contemporary  needle- 
work designed  with  a  girl  on  a  swing,  etc.,  on  cabriole  front 
supports  finishing  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  which  was  knocked 
down  at  £120;  and  a  walnut  bureau  on  stand,  of  the  same 
period,  £195.  A  Ch'ien  Lung  carved  ivory  tusk,  decorated 
with  pavilions,  scenes  from  Chinese  mythology,  etc.,  39  in. 
long,  fetched  £205  on  June  19th;  and  on  July  3rd,  a  set  of 
four  Chippendale  mahogany  easy  chairs,  covered  with  leathei , 
on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet,  realized  £180; 
and  a  large  Kirman  carpet,  woven  with  three  floral  medallions 
in  colours,  £330. 

At  Christie's,  on  May  21st,  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  cabinet, 
with  doors  at  the  top  mounted  with  panels  of  bevelled  glass, 
and  cupboards  and  drawers  below,  sold  for  £220  10s. ;  a  pair 
of  Sheraton  marquetry  side-tables  of  semicircular  shape,  £199 
1  os. ;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  oblong  stool,  on  cabriole  legs  and 
lions'  claw-feet,  the  top  covered  with  needlework  designed  with 
flow  ers  in  coloured  silks  and  w  ool,  £194  10s. :  and  an  armchair, 
with  canework  seat  and  rounded  back,  one  of  tw  o  chairs  said  to 
have  been  in  Nelson's  state  room  on  board  the  Victory,  £105. 
This  last  piece  was  bought  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Jacobs,  w  ho  intends 
to  present  it  to  the  Victory,  where  the  companion  chair  already 
rests.  It  may  be  recalled  that  several  years  ago  Mr.  Jacobs 
presented  other  pieces  of  Nelson  furniture  to  the  old  flagship. 
On  July  1st  and  2nd,  a  Chippendale  mahogany  'Pembroke' 
table,  the  frieze  and  square  legs  carved  with  foliage  and 
latticework,  made  £120  15s.:  and  an  old  English  tall- 
case  clock,  movement  by  Edwardus  East,  London,  £273. 
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'NOTES  ON  ANTIQUE  SILVER' 

No.  2  (Price  2/6) 

By 

Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N. 

The  astoundinglv  kind  reception  accorded  to  'Notes  on 
Antique  Silver  No.  I'  (of  which  we  are  still  holding  up 
a  few  copies  for  the  benefit  of  new  clients)  has  been 
most  gratifying,  and  the  Directors  of  Messrs.  How  of 
Edinburgh,  Ltd.,  join  with  Commander  How  himself  in 
thanking  the  many  persons  who  have  written  expressing 
such  unqualified  appreciation. 

'Notes  on  Antique  Silver  No.  2'  (restricted  to  1,000 
copies  for  private  circulation  only)  are  now  at  the 
printers  and  publication  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  much  regretted  that,  owing  to  current  Paper  Control 
Restrictions,  Messrs.  How  are  prohibited  from  sending 
gratuitous  copies  of  this  edition  to  their  friends  and 
clients  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  consequently  are 
compelled  to  make  a  charge  of  2s.  6d.  for  each  copy. 

Present  London  Address: 

HOW 

(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.) 
27,  SLOANE  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

But  cables  may  be  sent  to:  HOW,  THRIPLOW.  ROYSTONHERTS,  our 
country  address,  whence  much  of  our  correspondence  is  carried  on  to-day. 

COMMISSIONS  EXECUTED  on  our  usual  terms  for 
CLIENTS  OR  TRADE. 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 

ASSOCIATION 
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-|~HE  Association   is  now  entering  upon  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its 
existence. 

Its  activities  have  been  greatly  extended  since  the  outbreak  of  War 
to  the  considerable  advantage  of  the  whole  of  the  Antique  Trade. 
Concessions  on  numerous  matters  of  vital  importance  have  been  gained 
by  co-ordination  of  effort  through  the  Association. 

It  is  of  national  importance  that  Trade  Associations  should  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency  ready  to  assist  towards  a  solution  of 
the  manifold  and  intricate  problems  which  will  confront  them  in  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  post-war  world. 

Every  dealer  engaged  in  the  Antique  Trade  is  directly  interested 
in  the  Association's  activities  and  should  contribute  his  quota  to  the 
common  effort. 

All  dealers  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  are  invited  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  particulars  of  admission  to  membership. 


5(c  This  page  is  devoted  each  month  to  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918. — Editor. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  October,  1942 
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